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AN  AMEKICAN  BOYS'   SCHOOL— WHAT  IT  SHOULD  BE. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  write  an  article  on  a  great  American  school, 
I  suppose  because  T  have  spent  most  of  my  life  in  school  work  and 
because  whatever  I  know  about  schools  is  rather  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence than  of  theory.  It  would  be  bad  taste  to  enlarge  on  one's  own 
work,  and  too  much  in  the  way  of  glorifying  one's  self,  unless  indeed 
I  owned  to  manifold  mistakes  and  failures,  and  acknowledged  (what 
would  be  the  simple  truth)  that  what  I  have  seen  accomplished  as  the 
result  of  my  own  plans  and  labors  is  inexpressibly  below  my  aims  and 
ideals.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  best  course  to  take  will  be  to  allow  the 
imagination  a  little  scope  and  to  portray  what  a  great  American  school, 
such  as  one  longs  to  see,  ought  to  be — what,  at  least,  those  Avho  are 
engaged  in  educational  work  ought  to  aim  at;  and  certainly  a  high 
aim  is  better  than  a  low  one,  and  it  is  a  help  to  our  human  weakness 
to  keep  before  us  the  noblest  ideal. 

In  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I  am  sure  of  the  sympathy  and  con- 
currence of  loyal,  disinterested,  high-minded  Christian  men  engaged  in 
the  same  work.  We  are  all  one,  and  our  work  is  one,  and  we  enter 
into  no  rivalry  or  vulgar  competition  with  one  another.  We  have  es- 
sentially the  same  end,  and  we  wish  one  another  God-speed,  not  only 
in  newspapers  and  on  public  occasions,  but  in  our  secret  hearts  and  in 
our  haunts  of  retirement.  True  men,  who  are  not  seeking  selfish  in- 
terests or  personal  xu^o?,  have  no  thought  or  wish  to  increase  by  the 
losses  or  discomfiture  of  their  brethren.  The  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged  is  of  the  highest,  and    they  gladly   recognize   their  fellow 
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workers,  and  desire  to  have  part  in  no  other  provocation  than  "to  love 
and  good  works." 

We  have  a  great  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the 
country,  which  engage  the  attention  and  interest — I  may  add,  which 
awaken  the  anxiety — of  large-hearted,  thoughtful  Americans;  but 
my  subject  is  apart  from  these.  I  am  concerned  with  such  schools 
only  as  belong  to  the  secondary  class,  which  are  preparatory  to  a  uni- 
versity course,  whether  classical  or  scientific,  and  which  profess  also  to 
give  to  boys  who  are  designed  for  business,  such  beginning  of  sound 
mental  training  and  knowledge  of  letters  that  they  need  not  be  classed 
hereafter  with  the  uninformed  and  illiterate.  The  school  is  American 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  on  American  soil,  under  American 
institutions,  for  American  needs,  and  not  an  imitation,  however  good, 
of  what  cannot  be  reproduced  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — a  great 
English  public  school.  We  cannot  have  Eugby,  or  Eton,  or  Harrow 
here,  if  we  would.  And  certainly  no  one  who  understands  our  society, 
and  the  special  character  of  our  civilization,  would  wish  for  such  trans- 
planting. This  is  not  saying  that  we  are  above  learning  from  England, 
or  Germany,  or  any  other  nation,  what  is  best  in  its  educational 
work,  or  that  we  are  starting  out  for  ourselves  regardless  of  the  rich 
harvests  of  the  past.  Our  danger  as  a  nation  is  from  self-confidence 
and  satisfaction  in  beginnings  which  are  at  best  only  a  promise  and 
foundation  for  the  future.  But  neither  the  great  English  public 
school  nor  the  German  gymnasium  would  suit  us  here.  We  have  our 
own  conditions  to  meet  and  provide  for,  which  belong  to  ourselves  as 
Americans,  as  well  as  those  which  are  common  to  men  in  every 
country,  age,  and  generation. 

The  ideal  is  one  not  easy  of  attainment,  and  there  are  opposing 
forces  at  work  in  our  American  social  life,  which  make  it  peculiarly 
difficult.  Average  human  nature  must  be  surmounted  and  directed 
in  every  age,  if  we  would  reach  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  whether 
intellectual  or  moral ;  but  we  have  our  own  special  barriers  and  draw- 
backs, and  these  will  be  briefly  indicated  as  I  go  on. 

We  want  first  to  make  laen.  Such  schools  as  I  have  in  mind  take 
charge  of  the  daily  life  of  the  boys  committed  to  them,  of  their  sleep- 
ing, eating,  arrangement  of  hours  for  study  and  exercise,  and  are  there- 
fore, in  a  certain  degree,  responsible  for  their  physical  well-being.  The 
sa7ium  corpus^  if  not  the  most  important,  is  certainly  the  first  object, 
and  this  head  comprises  most  of  the  details  of  mere  living — the  simple, 
yet  generous  and  varied  diet,  the  sufficiency  of  rest  and  recreation, 
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the  careful  provision  for  bathing,  and  for  fresh  air  and  well-distributed 
light,  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  boys,  as  well  as  such  special  ar- 
rangements as  are  required  by  our  variable  climate  with  its  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  Our  boys  are  the  men  of  the  future.  They  must 
have  bodily  health  and  vigor  to  begin  with,  and  all  their  physical 
powers  unimpaired  and  in  good  working  order.  For  men  should  be 
manly,  and  while  a  puny,  delicate  man  may  have  the  truest  manliness 
and  a  burly,  self-indulgent  animal  of  the  same  genus  have  little  or 
none,  a  sound,  healthy  body  in  a  boy  goes  far  to  insure  his  manliness 
and  freedom  from  the  tendency  to  abnormal  precocious  vice.  Great 
care  will  be  taken,  therefore,  to  encourage  and  cultivate  such  exercises 
as  are  instrumental  in  producing  a  sound  body.  The  playing  fields, 
ball  courts,  tennis  grounds,  and  gymnasium  will  receive  the  same 
attention  and  oversight  as  the  school-room.  The  severity  of  the 
winter,  the  wet  cheerlessness  of  the  early  spring,  will  be  mitigated  by 
an  ample  provision  for  exercise  under  reasonable  shelter.  The  author- 
ities of  the  school  will  aim  so  to  strengthen  and  develop  a  boy's  phy- 
sique that  he  will  not  easily  take  cold,  or  suffer  from  a  little  exposure, 
or  notice  a  trifling  discomfort,  or  be  subject  to  the  sick  headaches 
which  are  usually  the  penalty  of  an  overloaded  stomach. 

There  is  a  great  furore  for  competitive  games  at  present  throughout 
the  country,  and  this  creates  an  exaggerated  and  undue  interest  in 
their  results.  Whatever  the  example  set  by  some  of  our  young  col- 
legians, the  ideal  school  will  hold  in  check  this  monopoly  of  youthful 
energy.  There  will  be  great  caution  in  allowing  contests  with  athletic 
clubs  from  other  schools.  No  set  of  boys  will  be  permitted  to  quit 
their  work  in  term-time  to  play  match-games  in  other  places  away  from 
the  school.  Whatever  introduces  a  professional  element  or  incites 
betting  will  be  discountenanced  and  repressed.  In  a  large  school  it  is 
quite  possible  to  organize  clubs  sufficient  to  create  and  sustain  the  in- 
terest which  comes  from  a  healthy  competition.  What  the  prevailing 
games  are  is  a  matter  of  less  account,  provided  there  is  reasonableness 
in  their  management,  and  all  forms  of  cheating  and  loud  coarseness 
are  discouraged,  and  good  temper  and  perfect  fairness  preside.  Some 
games,  however,  have  better  associations  than  others.  In  the  writer's 
judgment  and  experience,  cricket  is  the  best  game  to  encourage  in 
such  a  school  as  I  am  imagining.  In  itself  it  is  no  more  English  than 
it  is  American.  When  Americans  play  it,  it  becomes  an  American 
game,  just  as  golden  rod,  if  adopted  by  general  consent,  would  become 
the  national  flower,  although  it  grows  freely  in  certain  parts  of  Great 
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Britain.  The  educational  results  of  cricket  are  better  than  of  most 
other  games  in  promoting  those  moral  qualities  which  belong  to  a  right 
notion  of  manliness.  But  details  of  this  sort  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
responsible  heads  of  the  school,  who  will  be  wisely  indifferent  to  the 
means  used,  if  the  desired  end  is  reached,  and  the  play-ground  becomes 
a  spring  of  healthy  animal  life  as  well  as  an  out-of-doors  training  in 
noble  manners.  Nothing  is  to  be  slighted  in  the  discipline  of  boy- 
hood ;  and  those  who  are  rude  and  evil-speaking,  mean  and  tricky,  in 
their  sports,  will  be  sure  to  show  the  same  traits  elsewhere,  both  at 
school  and  at  home.  It  is  a  great  gain  for  any  boy  to  learn  early  to 
bear  defeat  gracefully,  and  to  scorn  an  advantage  won  by  the  sacrifice 
of  truth,  courtesy,  and  honor. 

Along  with  this  subject  comes  the  necessity  of  contending  with  the 
self-indulgence  of  our  day,  a  necessity  sure  to  make  the  school  and  its 
authorities  unpopular  with  a  large  class  of  the  community.  For  the 
fathers  as  well  as  the  mothers  do,  very  many  of  them,  think  that  love 
is  best  shown  by  feeding,  that  their  sons  should  have  no  stint  of  sweets 
and  other  gratifications  of  the  palate,  and  that  their  pockets  should 
be  well  lined  with  spending  money,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled, 
by  the  aid  of  the  confectioner  and  his  fellows,  to  support  the  hardships 
of  school-life.  One  of  the  greatest  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
securing  a  high-bred  manliness  among  our  boys  will  arise  from  this 
vital  mistake  of  parents  whose  own  habits  are  undisciplined,  and  who 
little  realize  that  thus  to  pamper  and  indulge  the  animal  nature  is  to 
weaken  the  will-power  of  their  offspring  for  moral  ends,  and  to  sow 
seed  of  which  the  ripened  harvest  is  the  incapacity  of  resisting  any  in- 
ordinate desire.  Never  let  it  be  forgotten  that  there  can  be  no  man- 
liness worth  the  name  until  the  boy  learns  to  say  a  strong  "  no  "  to 
himself  and  his  own  propensities,  as  well  as  to  the  lawless  solicitations 
of  self-indulgent,  unprincipled  companions.  Whatever  we  do  for 
mental  training  and  equipment,  our  work  is  a  failure  in  proportion  as 
our  boys  fail  in  the  attainment  of  these  first  principles  of  a  healthy 
manliness. 

But  a  school  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  preparation  and  training 
of  the  mental  powers.  These  must  be  exercised,  instructed,  developed. 
"/)oce,  disce^  aut  discede.''^  "The  studies  pursued,  the  methods  of 
teaching,  the  regulations  adopted,  are  chiefly  valuable  in  so  far  as  they 
tend  to  produce  certain  habits,"  in  so  far  as  they  are  instrumental  in 
the  discipline  of  memory,  reason,  imagination,  and  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties.     Not  one  youth  in  ten  thousand  will  turn  out  an  Admirable 
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Crichton,  and  this  is  not  to  be  regretted ;  but  ninety -nine  in  a  hundred 
can  be  made  intelligent  men  with  an  appreciation  of  knowledge,  a 
lively  sense  of  their  own  ignorance,  and  the  purpose  to  do  something 
themselves  to  lessen  it.  The  exercise  of  the  memory  has  been  unduly 
disparaged.  There  has  been  a  great  reaction  from  the  old  system  of 
learning  by  rote  and  making  memory  the  essential  factor  in  scholastic 
success ;  but  on  the  other  hand  a  well-trained,  accurate  memory  is  al- 
most indispensable  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  cant  in  much  that  is  said  and  written  about  the  cultivation  of 
the  perceptive  and  reasoning  powers.  A  child  must  receive  most  of 
his  rudimentary  instruction  on  trust.  The  main  point  is  to  give  him 
the  best  and  most  available  formulas,  the  clearest  and  most  definite 
rules  and  principles,  to  exercise  a  wise  discretion  in  the  first  processes 
of  education,  and  to  form  those  habits  of  attention  and  accuracy  with- 
out which  the  work  of  the  teacher,  at  any  period  of  school-life,  will  be 
practically  abortive.  We  cannot  improve  upon  Quintilian's  precept, 
"  Non  ut  intelligere  possit^  sed  ne  oranino  non  intelligere  non  possit,  cu- 
randum.''^  It  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  child  shall  understand, 
but  that  it  shall  not  be  possible  for  him  not  to  understand. 

Our  danger  at  present  seems  to  arise  from  an  over-estimate  of  the 
youthful  capacity  and  a  consequent  multiplication  of  the  subjects  pur- 
sued. Our  best  colleges  and  scientific  schools  are  continually  raising 
their  standards  of  admission.  The  preparation  for  the  Freshman  class 
covers  a  wider  range  of  subjects  and  becomes  increasingly  technical, 
and  this  leads  to  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the 'school  course, 
and  to  some  risk  of  cramming,  and  to  an  arbitrary  limitation  in  boys' 
minds  of  what  it  is  worth  while  to  attain  in  a  particular  branch  of 
study.  The  average  boy  cannot  pursue  eight  or  ten  different  studies 
at  the  same  time  with  advantage.  The  effort  to  cover  so  much  ground 
tends,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  superficial  scholarship  and  to  mak- 
ing the  college  examination  the  final  end  of  the  school  work.  The 
highly  accomplished,  enthusiastic,  inspiring  teacher  is  rare.  The  art 
of  imparting  knowledge  is  a  gift  as  well  as  an  art.  We  cannot  make 
the  exceptionally  able  teacher  and  the  exceptionally  bright  and  re- 
cipient scholar  our  standards  of  comparison,  any  more  than  we  can 
exact  from  our  serviceable  carriage -horses  the  time  and  action  of  a 
famous  racer.  Language  and  mathematics  are  the  two  great  means  of 
mental  discipline,  as  much  so  now  as  in  the  days  of  Bacon.  No  boy 
will  be  less  fitted  for  scientific  research,  will  be  a  less  able  electrician 
or  civil  engineer,  because  he  is  a  good  Latin  scholar  and  well-trained 
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in  the  reasoning  processes  of  plane  geometry.  It  is  a  popular  error 
that  " all  things  are  to  be  learned  at  once;  not  first  one  thing,  then  an- 
other ;  not  one  well,  but  many  badly."  The  boys  sent  to  such  a  school 
as  we  are  aiming  at  will,  most  of  them,  be  imperfectly  trained  in  the 
rudiments  of  English,  will  seldom  read  or  spell  correctly,  will  have 
but  a  smattering  of  geography,  little  or  no  history,  perhaps  a  small 
stock  of  nursery  French,  but  no  acquaintance  with  the  great  names  of 
English  literature,  will  know  more  of  the  writings  of  Jules  Yerne  than 
of  Walter  Scott,  and  yet  will  be  bright  and  well  disposed  enough  to 
accomplish  a  fair  amount  of  good  work,  if  wisely  and  kindly  dealt 
with,  and  if  patience  and  judgment  are  used  in  their  guidance. 

There  is  so  much  which  can  barely  be  indicated  in  the  compass  of 
an  article  like  this,  that  in  treating  of  scholarship  I  will  limit  myself 
to  two  points :  the  end  proposed,  and  the  methods  taken.  The  end  is 
the  culture  of  the  intellect.  The  fallacy  which  underlies  most  popular 
talk  about  education  assumes  that  utility  is  the  end,  meaning  by  "  util- 
ity "  what  helps  to  prepare  one  for  some  temporal  calling,  some  art  or 
business,  profession  or  work,  directly  resulting  from  the  studies  pur- 
sued; and  we  must  be  prepared  in  advocating  a  given  study  to  make 
clear  this  connection.  Now,  in  our  ideal  school,  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  is  itself  the  end,  and  nothing  is  accounted  more  practical  than 
to  "  impart  vigor,  beauty,  and  grasp  to  the  intellectual  portion  of  our 
nature."  This  settles  the  question  as  to  the  value  of  what  are  called 
classical  studies.  These  become  unpopular  in  an  age  the  drift  of  which 
is  materialistic,  and  in  a  society  whose  tendency  is  to  make  wealth  the 
^ummum  honum^  and  to  disparage  pursuits  which  do  not  lead  directly 
to  its  accumulation.  But  those  who  aspire  to  teach  should  have  a 
wider  range  of  mental  vision  than  their  pupils.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  discuss  the  value  of  the  Greek  language  as  a  means  of  intellectual 
culture  with  a  man  who  has  never  read  a  line  of  Homer.  "  Thought 
and  speech  are  inseparable."  We  mean  by  "letters  "  or  "literature  " 
the  expression  of  thought  in  language,  and  by  "  thought  "  is  meant  "  the 
ideas,  feelings,  views,  reasonings,  and  other  operations  of  the  human 
mind."  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  botany  or  biology  is  an  emi- 
nently practical  study,  and  certainlj^  exclusive  devotion  to  such  a  study 
may  incapacitate  one  for  what  is  of  all  things  most  practical,  namely, 
historical  reasoning.  For  when  one  faculty  of  the  mind  is  inordinately 
used  and  developed,  the  result  is  very  like  the  excessive  development 
of  some  member  or  organ  of  the  body.  In  a  school  we  aim  at  the 
orderly  harmonious  development  of  all  the  mental  powers.     After  a 
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boy  has  mastered  the  initial  difficulties  of  reading  and  writing  in  his 
own  language,  the  range  and  direction  of  his  future  studies  will 
depend  upon  this  effort  to  train  and  discipline  the  intellect.  The  re- 
sult of  such  training  under  favorable  circumstances  will  prepare  him 
to  "  fill  any  post  with  credit,  and  to  master  any  subject  with  facility." 

As  to  methods,  these  will  vary  with  teachers.  Mr.  Thring  lays 
great  stress  upon  "articulation,"  but  none  too  much,  if  it  is  to  be 
made  impossible  for  the  child  not  to  understand.  Attention  and  ac- 
curacy are  the  essentials  of  any  successful  method.  The  constant 
effort  to  secure  these  will  govern  the  arrangement  of  hours,  the  length 
and  succession  of  lessons,  and  manifold  other  details.  A  master's 
freedom  from  selfish  vanity,  his  perfect  fairness,  simple  truthfulness, 
and  unaffected  kindness  will  secure  the  confidence  of  his  boys,  aad  he 
will  claim  to  lead  and  instruct  them  rather  as  being  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  themselves,  and  not  as  being  ex  officio  master  of  the  whole 
range  of  human  knowledge.  The  ethos  of  the  class-room  will  go  far  to 
determine  the  ethos  of  the  school.  As  a  minor  point  the  management 
of  the  voice  should  not  be  overlooked.  A  harsh,  shrill,  or  muffled 
tone  of  voice  is  trying  to  young  as  to  older  hearers.  Drawling,  mut- 
tering, habitual  colloquialisms,  are  to  be  greatly  avoided.  The  teacher 
belongs  to  the  educated  class,  and  should  not  speak  in  the  speech  of 
this  or  that  city  or  provincial  town. 

I  have  said  the  school  is  American  and  to  train  American  citizens. 
This  means  that  our  boys  should  grow  up  with  a  loyal  devotion  to 
their  native  land,  an  intelligent  interest  in  its  geography,  history,  and 
resources,  and  a  great  idea  of  the  noble  possibilities  before  us.  It  im- 
plies the  inculcation  of  their  responsibility  and  obligations  as  Ameri- 
cans, which  cannot  be  neglected  and  ignored  without  moral  failure. 
It  should  be  set  before  a  boy  as  a  paramount  duty,  to  serve  his 
country  and  advance  its  highest  welfare,  not  by  an  arrogant  assertion 
of  its  superiority  in  all  companies  and  places,  but  by  the  settled  pur- 
pose to  become  a  worthy  example  of  what  an  American  should  be, 
whose  patent  of  nobility,  whatever  his  social  claims,  comes  first  from 
his  manhood  and  his  character.  The  follies  of  some  of  our  country- 
men abroad  should  kindle  in  tlie  better  educated  among  us  the  strenu- 
ous purpose  to  shun  similar  mistakes,  and  to  honor  our  country  by 
modest  self-possession  and  avoidance  of  ostentatious  expenditure. 
Our  school  will  be  American,  above  all,  in  its  spirit,  in  refusing  to 
worship  wealth  and  to  be  dazzled  by  display,  in  awarding  its  honors  to 
the  diligent  and  the  deserving,  and  in  respecting  the  obsolete  virtues 
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of  frugality  and  plain  living.  The  habit  of  loyalty — of  loyal  thought, 
and  speech,  and  action — is  a  great  blessing  to  a  boy,  and  it  is  essential 
to  the  formation  of  that  most  beautiful  of  all  things,  the  character  of 
a  true  gentleman. 

The  majority  of  right-minded  parents  are  more  anxious  that  their 
boys  should  be  gentlemen  than  scholars  or  successful  business  men. 
Assuredly  it  will  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those  who  direct  our 
ideal  school  that  the  throng  of  unripened  youth  intrusted  to  their  care 
should  find  in  the  associations  of  the  place  that  which  will 

*'  Subdue  them  somewhat  to  that  gentleness 
Which,  when  it  weds  with  manhood,  makes  a  man." 

The  discipline  of  the  school  will  be  largely  influenced  by  this  idea :  to 
deal  with  all  the  boys  as  if  they  were  or  were  meant  to  be  gentlemen ; 
to  take  their  word  until  in  any  case  they  are  found  untrustworthy ; 
to  countenance  no  espionage,  no  underhand  method  of  detecting  the 
authors  of  disorder ;  so  to  govern  by  the  law  of  truth  that  the  most 
deceitful  may  be  shamed  into  speaking  and  doing  it.  Nothing  should 
be  more  sternly  repressed  than  cheating  in  the  preparation  of  lessons 
and  in  written  examinations.  The  public  opinion  among  boys  is  apt 
to  be  very  lax  in  these  matters,  but  you  can  never  make  a  true  gentle- 
man out  of  a  boy  who  habitually  cheats  in  his  classes  and  in  the  school- 
room. It  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  trial  in  this  work  to  maintain  even- 
handed  justice,  to  treat  the  coarse-minded,  dishonorable  boy  whom  you 
know  to  be  such,  with  perfect  fairness  and  consideration ;  to  say  and 
do  nothing  rude  or  unkind,  although  in  the  youthful  company  around 
you  many  are  without  refinement  of  feeling,  and  return  your  for- 
bearance with  ingratitude.  The  men  who  have  these  arduous  duties 
in  hand  must  be  themselves  gentlemen,  not  only  in  outward  seeming, 
but  in  grain,  in  their  instincts  and  habits,  in  the  power  of  self-repres. 
sion  and  self-control. 

If  it  is  almost  a  true  definition  of  a  gentleman  that  he  is  one  whi,> 
never  inflicts  pain,  then  we  shall  have  our  hands  full  in  the  endeavor 
to  instill  into  our  thoughtless,  self-indulgent  charge  a  delicate  consid- 
eration for  the  feelings  of  others,  the  grace  of  invariable  courtesy  to 
women,  the  habits  of  self-forgetfulness,  respect  for  age,  regard  for 
another's  rights,  and  tender  care  for  the  feeble  and  helpless  and  for 
the  brute  creation.  This  is  in  our  ideal,  and  if  those  who  share  in  the 
work  of  the  school  illustrate  in  some  degree  the  character  portrayed, 
many  of  their  boys  will  reflect  their  tone,  and  not  only  will  help  to 
keep  down  the  base  among  them  but  also  will  learn 
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"  High  thought,  and  amiable  words, 
And  courtliness,  and  tlie  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man." 

For,  after  all,  character  is  of  infinitely  greater  account  than  acquire- 
ments, and  our  school  aims  at  forming  or  helping  to  form  strong  and 
noble  characters.  How  can  this  end  be  best  reached?  Certamlj  no 
one,  young  or  old,  can  be  called  good  who  disobeys  his  conscience, 
and  goodness  is  better  than  greatness  if  greatness  is  merely  the  power 
to  hold  the  mastery  of  one's  fellows.  Goodness  often  is  greatness,  and 
the  "  first  principle  of  a  man's  ethical  life  is  to  reverence  his  conscience 
as  his  king."  There  is  an  absolute  standard  of  Right  and  Wrong 
which  rules  the  universe,  and  to  this  the  conscience  in  every  child 
bears  witness.  And  the  training  of  conscience  is  the  highest  part  of 
education,  a  training  which  is  twofold:  subjective,  by  keeping  the 
springs  of  action  clear  of  evil  habits  and  influences  from  without 
which  pervert  and  blind  the  moral  sense ;  and  objective,  by  bringing 
the  "  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  "  as  near  the  boy's  heart  as  we 
can,  until  duty  rules  him,  and  "  every  pulse  beats  true  to  airs  divine." 
How  is  this  end  to  be  accomplished  in  view  of  the  wide-spreading  im- 
perfection of  our  home  life,  the  tremendous  disorganizing  force  of  early 
self-indulgence,  and  the  inversion  of  the  true  objects  of  life  which  a 
child  is  quick  to  discover  in  those  around  him  before  he  can  draw  all 
the  baneful  inferences  which  such  examples  suggest? 

The  fact  of  religious  teaching  in  our  school  is  taken  for  granted. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  should  never  be  proclaimed  as  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  place,  as  a  species  of  advertisement  or  recommenda- 
tion. The  life  of  a  great  school  is  like  the  life  of  an  individual. 
What  is  best  and  most  precious  shuns  publicity,  and  is  harmed  and 
degraded  by  notoriety.  There  is  less  temptation,  perhaps,  to  profess 
a  religious  motive  nowadays,  when  many  a  father  who  may  send  his 
boy  to  such  a  school  has  lost  his  own  faith  as  a  Christian,  supposing 
he  ever  had  any  to  lose,  or  if  he  has  not  lost  it  altogether  is  still 
grievously  affected  by  the  tone  of  much  popular  literature,  and  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  Christianity  is  somehow  on  its  trial,  and  that  the 
Book  in  which  his  mother  sought  the  light  and  consolations  of  Heaven 
has  been  found  out,  so  to  speak,  in  these  days  of  unchartered  criticism, 
and  deposed  from  its  authority  over  human  thought  and  conduct. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  religious  controversy,  and  our 
point  is  not  to  prove  what  has  been  proven  a  thousand  times,  or  to 
refute  what  has  been  a  thousand  times  refuted.     We  are  faced  with 
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the  great  question,  how  to  lead  our  boj^s  to  obey  conscience  and  to  put 
their  duty  uppermost,  feeling  that  whenever  this  is  achieved  the  best 
issue  of  all  is  reached,  and  that  Jinis  coronahit  opus. 

There  are  tv?o  effective  instruments  at  hand  in  our  school  to  be 
used  for  this  end:  personal  influence,  and  law.  The  influence  of  the 
living  teacher,  enforcing  by  example  and  every  persuasive  tender  art 
the  truth  to  be  inculcated,  is  essential  in  the  first  place.  Didactics  is 
all  but  worthless  with  average  human  beings.  Witness  the  fruitless- 
ness  of  much  well-meant  and  fairly  good  preaching.  The  mere  tone 
of  the  voice,  the  expressive  look,  the  loving  pressure  of  the  hand,  if 
these  reveal  a  heart  deeply  convinced  of  that  truth  of  faith  or  duty 
which  one  longs  to  impress  upon  his  charge,  will  do  more  for  good 
than  lectures,  however  forcible,  or  those  commonplaces  of  morals  which 
no  one  would  dispute  or  deny.  Simple,  unfeigned  goodness  and  the 
"  confidence  of  a  certain  faith  "  upon  which  it  is  founded  are  the  main- 
springs of  a  healthy,  uplifting,  personal  influence.  The  very  air  a  boy 
breathes  in  such  a  place  should  be  helpful  from  the  absence  of  profane 
and  vicious  elements,  and  the  concurrence,  more  or  less  manifest,  of 
all  who  have  a  right  to  be  listened  to  and  obeyed.  This  is  sufficient 
under  this  head,  and  indicates  the  multitude  of  "  humble  cares  and 
delicate  fears  "  which  will  make  up  the  daily  life  of  teachers  who 
realize  their  responsibility  and  are  earnestly  set  to  fulfil  it. 

Nothing  can  be  begun  without  influence,  and  surely  nothing  can 
be  completed  without  law.  Influence  is  needed  and  desirable  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  willing  recognition  of  law — of  submission  and  obe- 
dience to  the  highest  authority.  This  makes  every  detail  of  school - 
life  important  as  helping  to  form  habits,  the  habits  which  find  their 
strength,  as  years  increase  and  reason  develops,  in  the  faith  which 
we  call  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  Him  who  is  its  Author  and  Finisher. 

I  have  arrived  at  the  raison  d'etre  of  such  a  school  as  this  loved 
country  of  ours,  with  its  widely  various  social  life  and  the  numerous 
elements  of  menace  and  disintegration  fermenting  within  it,  seems  to 
me  to  require.  Practical  men,  so-called,  if  any  such  glance  over  these 
roughly-drawn  outlines,  may  smile  at  an  ideal  of  which  they  see  no 
visible  illustration,  and  think  it  "  too  good  for  human  nature's  daily 
food,"  and  that  a  lower  aim  is  wiser,  as  easier  to  reach,  and  not  wast- 
ing energy  and  efforts  which  are  sure  to  be  defeated.     But, 

"  Many  a  time 
Victor  from  vanquished  issues  at  tiie  last, 
And  overthrows  from  being  overthrown," 
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and  there  is  a  true  parallel  here  between  the  life  of  a  school  and  the 
life  of  a  man.  The  highest  standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  the  only 
befitting  one  for  a  very  imperfect  human  being  to  make  his  own. 
^^  Sic  itur  ad  astra^''^  and  only  so.  Whoever  takes  in  hand  this  great 
work  of  education  must  take  it  in  all  its  parts  and  with  all  its  over- 
whelming responsibilities.  The  whole  man  is  made  up  of  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  and  that  education  is  mutilated  and  inadequate  which  takes 
no  notice  of  one  part — and  that  the  most  important  part — of  our 
threefold  nature.  I  will  sum  up  in  another's  words  what  my  own  ex- 
perience of  many  years  has  more  and  more  assu.red  me  and  verified, 
what  this  American  nation  needs  above  all  things  to  learn,  and  what 
it  should  be  the  ardent  desire  and  effort  of  those  who  bear  the  honored 
name  of  teachers  to  set  forth  and  apply. 

**  You  may,  indeed,  offer  an  education  without  a  religious  creed,  and  you  may 
offer  all  the  material  of  knowledge,  but  without  a  creed  you  have  not  the  natural 
recipient  of  education.  Religion  gives  the  power  of  receiving  education  ;  it  pro- 
vides that  seriousness  and  weight  in  the  young  mind,  which  knows  how  to  lay 
hold  of  the  resources  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  it  is  admitted.  ...  In  works  of 
fiction  there  is  a  moment  which  makes  the  character  ;  the  creator  of  the  work  of 
art  who  wields  all  the  resources  of  moral  description,  of  sentiment  and  imagery, 
may  have  striven  with  his  idea  in  vain  ;  he  buffets  the  air  with  words,  and  loads 
the  ground  of  the  drama  with  structures  of  scenes  or  conversations,  but  for  all 
that  the  character  is  not  yet  drawn,  and  he  has  that  in  his  mind  which  is  not 
expressed.  His  effort  is  to  strike  it  out,  and  to  shape  it,  and  it  will  not  come  into 
shape  ;  but  a  moment  brings  it  out,  and  the  person  stands  before  you.  That  ideal 
in  the  world  of  school  creation  is  the  Creed.  At  once  a  school  becomes  some- 
thing else ;  something  it  gains  of  an  end  above  nature,  of  a  supernatural  end  of 
its  own  work.  The  rank  of  all  work  is  raised,  and  the  scholar  is  raised  with  his 
work.  The  school  belongs  to  the  ages  that  are  past,  and  is  part  of  the  chain 
of  forts  and  defences  of  Christianity." 

Henry  A.  Coit. 
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What  advantages  have  the  builders  of  a  new  University  over 
those  who  direct  the  older  schools  in  America?  In  what  way  can  the 
freedom  which  comes  with  newness  compensate  for  the  lack  of  his- 
tory and  traditions  and  of  the  hopes  and  affections  which  cling  wher- 
ever students  have  made  their  homes? 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  I  have  assumed  that  the 
new  school  has  the  ample  financial  support  with  which  it  can  justify 
the  name  of  University,  that  its  environment  is  not  uncongenial,  and 
that  its  growth  is  to  be  checked  by  no  hampering  restrictions.  I  rec- 
ognize fully  that  the  essential  element  in  the  strength  of  the  Univer- 
sity lies  in  the  character  of  the  teachers  who  compose  it,  a  matter  in- 
dependent of  the  number  of  years  during  which  the  corporation  has 
existed.     Great  men  make  great  schools,  whether  they  be  old  or  new. 

I  recognize  also  that  an  institution  of  learning,  whatever  its  scope 
or  its  purpose,  must  be  a  growth  and  not  a  creation.  To  establish  a 
University  fully  equipped  and  fully  organized  before  a  student  has 
entered  its  doors,  is  to  develop  it  without  close  relation  to  the  work  it 
has  to  do.  There  must  be  many  changes  to  make,  and  many  steps 
must  be  retraced  before  it  can  take  its  place  in  the  educational  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  school  should  be 
ancient  in  order  to  gain  the  wisdom  of  age.  Each  generation  is  heir 
to  all  previous  experiences.  In  the  new  University  the  period  of  in- 
fancy and  growth  may  be  materially  shortened.  The  ends  to  be  at- 
tained are  comparatively  near  and  clearly  defined,  and  little  time  and 
strength  need  be  spent  in  tentative  experiments. 

In  the  growth  of  a  school  there  is  the  closest  analogy  to  the  life 
history  of  an  animal.  Its  whole  story  is  recorded  in  its  internal  struc- 
ture. The  record  of  its  various  surroundings,  its  various  needs, 
through  the  long  period  of  its  development,  are  carried  with  it  after 
needs  and  environment  have  wholly  changed.  The  law  of  heredity, 
and  its  analogue,  the  force  of  custom,  make  these  repetitions  a  neces- 
sity. In  the  school  as  in  the  animal,  the  outworn  parts  of  the  organ- 
ism are  interesting  to  the  embryoJogist  or  the  historian,  but  they  serve 
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no  useful  purpose  to  the  organism  itself.  Their  preservation  is  a  loss 
of  strength,  their  formation  a  loss  of  time,  and  advance  in  the  scale  of 
being  depends  on  the  saving  of  force  and  time. 

Dropping  the  biological  analogy,  we  may  say  that  the  new  school 
can  go  at  once  to  its  own  work,  with  such  organization  only  as  its  own 
work  requires.  It  is  not  bound  to  repeat  in  its  growth  the  structural 
history  of  the  American  College,  nor  of  the  English  original  from 
which  the  American  College  derived  its  traditions  and  its  ideals. 

The  new  school  can  recognize  the  fact  that  scholarship  implies 
freedom.  The  scholar  cannot  breathe  in  confined  air.  It  can  get  rid 
of  the  notion  that  the  University  is  a  mechanism,  great  in  proportion 
to  its  hugeness,  and  that  any  part  of  its  work  can  be  done  by  machin- 
ery. In  the  true  sense  a  University  is  not  an  assemblage  of  colleges, 
nor  a  co-ordination  of  faculties,  nor  is  its  existence  or  its  effectiveness 
dependent  on  any  details  of  organization.  Its  essential  quality  is  in- 
dividualism. The  teacher  must  be  free  to  make  the  most  of  himself 
and  to  give  to  the  student  the  best  that  is  in  him.  Organization  is 
a  limit  to  freedom,  and  a  hard  and  fast  organization,  or  any  code  of 
regulations  beyond  those  necessary  to  secure  order,  is  a  burden  on 
teacher  and  student.  "In  all  things,"  says  James  Watt,  "but  pro- 
verbially in  mechanism,  the  supreme  excellence  is  simplicity." 

A  University  is  an  assemblage  of  teachers  and  students.  Its  sole 
purpose  is  to  bring  teachers  and  students  together,  to  give  the  power 
of  association  and  thereby  to  produce  results  impossible  in  isolation. 
There  can  be  but  two  units  in  the  ideal  school,  the  teacher  and  the 
student,  and  the  value  of  these  may  be  sometimes  interchangeable. 
All  structures  and  all  restrictions  which  tend  to  subordinate  teacher  or 
student  to  the  needs  of  the  imaginary  departments  to  which  he  be- 
longs, are  useless  and  may  be  vicious.  Most  of  the  details  of  organi- 
zation in  American  Colleges  and  Universities  are  simply  survivals  of 
old  traditions.  They  are  remains  of  old  barriers  erected  in  undemo- 
cratic times  for  the  purpose  of  creating  artificial  divisions  where  real 
distinctions  do  not  exist. 

The  essential  function  of  the  University,  as  President  Coulter  has 
recently  said,  is  "the  emancipation  of  thought."  This  was  the  orig- 
inal impulse  which  in  the  dark  ages  gave  rise  to  the  first  Universities. 
To  this  end  the  simplest  possible  organization  is  the  one  which  serves 
the  purpose  best. 

The  essential  of  method  in  the  University  must  be  instruction  by 
investigation.     It  is  only  by  direct  contact  with  the  problems  of  life 
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and  nature  that  thought  can  be  made  free.  It  is,  moreover,  true  that 
the  best  teachers  must  always  be  investigators,  for  no  teaching  of  any 
subject  can  be  thorough  and  life-giving  which  does  not  incite  the  stu- 
dent to  think  for  himself. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  these  days  there  is  a  cant  of  investigation, 
as  of  religion  and  of  all  other  good  things.  Germany,  for  example,  is 
full  of  young  men  who  set  forth  to  investigate,  not  because  they  are 
'•  called  to  explore  truth,"  but  because  research  is  the  popular  fad  and 
inroads  into  new  fields  a  prerequisite  to  promotion.  So  they  burrow 
into  every  corner  in  science,  in  philology,  in  history,  and  produce 
their  results  in  as  automatic  a  fashion  as  if  they  were  so  many  excavat- 
ing machines.  Eeal  investigators  are  born,  not  made,  and  this  unin- 
spired digging  into  roots  and  springs  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
work  of  the  real  investigators  that  the  Latin  verses  of  Eton  and 
Eugby  bear  to  Virgil  and  Horace.  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  inves- 
tigation is  the  basis  of  all  good  instruction.  No  second-hand  man 
was  ever  a  great  teacher,  and  I  much  doubt  if  any  really  great  inves- 
tigator was  ever  a  poor  teacher.  How  could  he  be  so  ?  The  very 
presence  of  Asa  Gray  was  an  inspiration  to  botanists  for  years  after 
he  left  the  class  room.  A  great  man  never  fails  to  leave  a  great 
mark  on  every  youth  who  comes  within  the  circle  of  his  influence. 

The  new  University  can  cut  itself  loose  from  the  time-worn  Eng- 
lish College  curriculum  and  its  much  patched  American  equivalent, 
with  its  system  of  favored  studies  and  false  incentives.  It  can  give  to 
each  line  of  work  the  time  and  freedom  it  needs,  thus  leaving  all 
questions  of  the  relative  value  of  studies  to  be  settled  by  each  student 
for  himself.  It  can  free  itself  from  traditional  methods  of  teaching, 
because  no  teacher  of  a  mechanical  sort,  left  over  from  former  condi- 
tions, can  have  any  claim  on  a  new  school  for  pension  or  support.  A 
College  president  has  recently  said  that  the  efficiency  of  his  own 
school,  and  of  most  others  known  to  him,  could  be  increased  fifty  per 
cent,  if  new  men  could  be  brought  in  to  fill  the  places  of  those 
teachers  who  had  ceased  to  grow.  A  new  school  need  fill  its  ranks 
with  none  but  growing  men. 

The  new  school  can  treat  its  students  as  men  and  not  as  children. 
In  dealing  with  undergraduates  in  College  work,  the  methods  of  the 
University  will  always  be  more  effective  than  the  methods  of  the 
nursery.  The  use  of  marks  and  prizes  as  incentives  to  good  scholar- 
ship or  ^ood  behavior,  while  raising  the  standard  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  a  certain  few,  has  a  potent  influence  on  the  many  in  the  direction 
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of  bad  scliolarsliip  and  bad  beliavior.  The  nursery  sliould  cease 
where  the  University  begins,  and  the  University  student  should  not 
do  his  work  in  the  child's  fear  of  "  the  rod  behind  the  mirror."  The 
new  school  can  rest  its  impulse  for  work  on  the  desire  for  knowledge, 
the  eternal  "hunger  and  thirst  which  only  the  student  knows,"  the 
only  basis  on  which  scholarship  can  rest.  Marks,  honors,  prizes,  de- 
grees even,  are  incentives  which  belong  to  the  nursery  daj^s.  They 
date  from  the  time  when  the  youth  of  the  aristocracy  must  be  coaxed 
or  driven  to  a  resemblance  of  culture.  As  I  have  elsewhere  urged, 
all  these  things  are  forms  and  forms  only,  and  the  substance  of  our 
higher  education  is  fast  outgrowing  them.  College  marks.  College 
honors.  College  courses.  College  degrees,  the  College  itself  as  distin- 
guished from  the  University  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  public  school 
on  the  other — all  these  belong,  with  the  College  cap  and  gown  and 
the  wreath  of  laurel  berries,  to  the  babyhood  of  culture.  They  are 
part  of  our  inheritance  from  the  past,  from  the  time  when  scholarship 
was  not  manhood,  when  the  life  of  the  student  had  no  relation  to  the 
life  of  the  world. 

The  new  University  can  in  some  measure  free  itself  from  the 
shackles  of  the  examination  system,  which  has  been  so  often  fatal  to 
true  scholarship  by  the  substitution  of  petty  exactness  in  remembered 
details  for  real  investigation.  This  subject  has  been  well  treated  by 
Professor  Shaler  in  a  late  number  of  "  The  Atlantic  Monthh^,"  and  it 
needs  no  further  word  from  me. 

There  is,  however,  room  for  reform  in  the  matter  of  entrance  re- 
quirements. The  work  of  the  secondary  schools  has  long  been  dis- 
tracted between  the  needs  of  the  students  preparing  for  College  and 
those  preparing  to  enter  on  active  life.  Neither  of  these  wants  is  yet 
fairly  met  by  the  most  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  in  a  normal  con- 
dition of  things  the  two  should  be  identical.  The  best  preparation 
for  life  should  certainly  be  a  satisfactory  preparation  for  the  advanced 
studies  of  the  University.  The  demand  of  the  "  practical  man  "  is, 
however,  too  often  for  a  surface  knowledge  of  man}^  things,  for  con- 
ceit rather  than  power,  while  the  College  has  insisted  on  certain  lin- 
guistic requirements,  simply  because  they  are  traditional,  and  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  modern  scholarship  in  very  many  fields  rests  on 
a  wholly  different  basis.  What  the  University  really  wants  is  to 
have  students  trained  to  see  and  to  think;  "practical"  life  requires 
the  same,  and  when  this  demand  is  really  met,  the  University  work 
and  the  work  of  life  will  each  rest  on  a  sound  foundation. 
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The  new  University  can  at  once  recognize  itself  as  a  servant  of  the 
people,  not  as  an  organism  existing  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake 
of  any  class  or  faction.  Its  influence  and  its  help  should  be  at  the 
service  of  the  state,  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  aristocracy  of 
scholars,  nor  for  the  maintenance  of  any  organization,  social  or  eccle- 
siastical. The  influence  of  the  coming  American  University  must  be 
felt  far  beyond  its  walls.  It  should  be  seen  in  the  life  of  every  man 
throughout  the  range  of  its  influence.  As  a  servant  of  the  people, 
the  American  University  has  the  same  claim  for  popular  support 
which  any  other  public  institution  could  have. 

That  these  relations  are  fully  recognized  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  most  of  our  western  State  Universities  is  the  main 
element  in  that  rapid  development  of  these  schools,  the  most  striking 
feature  of  our  recent  educational  history.  That  such  relations  have 
not  been  recognized  in  the  conventional  American  College  is  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  its  present  decline  and  its  ultimate  change  or  extinction. 
In  the  future  of  higher  education  in  America,  it  needs  no  prophet  to 
foresee  that  but  two  elements  need  to  be  considered  as  permanent,  the 
State  University  and  the  endowed  University,  the  former  an  advanced 
public  school  supported  by  taxation,  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  pop- 
ular need  for  higher  instruction,  the  latter  supported  by  the  interest 
of  individuals  in  the  same  great  work.  The  growth  of  the  latter  class 
of  schools  in  America  is  conditioned  on  the  obliteration  of  every  ham- 
pering restriction.  They  must,  in  some  degree,  assume  the  public  na- 
ture of  the  State  University,  if  they  are  to  take  or  to  maintain  any 
prominent  place  in  the  work  of  higher  education. 

The  conventional  College  has  a  steadily  weakening  hold  on  the 
system  of  education.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  freely  suggested  that 
it  should  find  its  place  between  the  High  School  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  University  on  the  other.  There  is  little  tendency,  however,  on 
the  part  of  the  College  toward  the  assumption  of  this  relation.  The 
ambitions  of  the  Colleges  are  limited  only  by  their  ability  to  secure 
funds,  and  they  have  a  right  to  these  ambitions.  They  have  the  same 
right  to  undertake  University  work  as  academic  work,  and  they  must 
be  judged  by  their  results.  Their  position  is  in  no  sense  intermediate 
between  the  public  schools  and  the  University.  They  are  outside  of 
both,  for  their  foundation  is  not  for  public  purposes,  and  their  ends, 
as  denominational  schools,  are  not  public  ends.  In  the  work  of  the 
churches  which  maintain  them,  they  find  their  reason  for  being.  The 
educational  chain,  whether  strong  or  weak,  cannot  count  them  a^  v+^pg 
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its  links.  They  may  help  iu  the  work  of  education,  and  no  one  need 
belittle  their  immense  services,  but  they  are  auxiliarj^  to  the  system, 
and  they  can  become  part  of  it  only  by  ceasing  to  be  themselves. 

In  brief,  the  new  University  in  America  can  discard  the  worn-out 
part  of  the  educational  methods  and  machinery  of  past  ages,  and  of 
other  lands,  and  can  address  itself  directly  to  the  life  and  work  of  the 
people  of  a  great  republic,  and  of  the  coming  twentieth  century. 

David  S.  Jordan. 

Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
2 
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Technological  education  is  the  product  of  a  century  not  less  no- 
table for  its  achievements  in  science  than  for  its  enormous  progress 
in  productive  industry.  Science  has  been  characterized  by  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  representatives  as  "  perfected  common  sense."  On 
its  principles  all  industry  is  based  to  a  greater  or  less  extcDt,  but  in 
these  days  of  steam  and  electricity,  of  specialized  and  subdivided 
occupations,  of  over-population  and  international  competition,  this 
scientific  basis  is  claiming  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  attention. 
Everywhere  industry  is  becoming  more  highly  organized,  more  scien- 
tifically  conducted.  Everywhere  there  is  a  demand  for  men  trained 
to  be  its  captains. 

Our  forefathers  brought  with  them  a  lively  interest  in  education, 
but  a  profound  reverence  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  its  represen- 
tatives. It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  our  colleges,  while  escaping 
the  more  flagrant  abuses  of  their  prototypes,  made  liaste  but  slowly 
in  conforming  their  curricula  to  Milton's  noble  definition  of  "  a  com- 
plete and  generous  education"  as  "that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform 
justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and 
public,  of  peace  and  war." 

Until  the  early  decades  of  the  present  century  the  predominance 
of  classical  studies  was  not,  indeed,  unnatural.  But  conditions  were 
changing.  James  Watt  and  succeeding  inventors  had  inaugurated  a 
revolution  in  industry  more  complete,  if  less  dramatic,  than  that  ef- 
fected in  politics  by  their  contemporaries.  Thousands  of  men  were 
to  be  replaced  by  machinery,  new  industries  were  to  be  created,  na- 
tions to  be  brought  closer  together,  the  conditions  of  existence  to  be 
ameliorated — all  by  men  consciously  or  unconsciously  studying  and 
applying  science.  Nowhere  were  these  changes  to  operate  more 
powerfully  than  in  the  United  States.  What  would  be  the  effect  on 
our  education?  Would  the  colleges  realize  their  opportunity  and  by 
co-operating  in  this  great  movement  emphasize  and  strengthen  their 
right  to  the  intellectual  leadership  of  the  nation  ?  Had  they  previ- 
ously occupied  themselves  more  with,  things  and  less  with  forms,  they 
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might  conceivably  have  taken  the  tide  at  the  flood.     Being  what  they 
were,  they  could  not. 

Marvellous  as  our  national  development  has  been,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  failures  would  have  been  fewer,  and  successes  more  economical, 
had  higher  education  from  1800  to  1850,  except  at  a  single  institution, 
borne  any  relation  to  the  needs  of  industry.  During  this  half  century 
physics  w^as  making  progress,  notably  in  electricity ;  and  chemistry, 
at  first  a  chaotic  mass  of  mysterious,  unrelated  facts,  was  justifying  its 
claim  to  the  title  of  science  on  the  one  hand,  and  beginning  to  revolu- 
tionize industry  on  the  other.  The  forces  of  vigorously  developing 
science  and  of  successful  industry  have  gradually  carried  the  out- 
works, at  least,  of  educational  prejudice.  The  conservative  colleges 
have  opened  a  wider  and  wider  door  to  science ;  those  more  venture- 
some have  organized  scientific  or  engineering  departments.  More 
significant  still,  numerous  independent  colleges  of  science,  pure  and 
applied,  have  been  established,. while  in  the  last  decade  the  adaptation 
of  education  to  life,  applied  to  lower  grades  of  instruction,  has  led  to 
the  development  of  manual  training  schools  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Terminology  and  boundary  lines  are  still  more  or  less  confused,  but 
"industrial,"  "trade,"  and  "manual  training"  schools  are  sufficiently 
distinct  from  "scientific,"  "polytechnic"  or  "technological"  schools, 
to  which  our  attention  will  be  confined.  The  term  "  scientific  school  " 
though  perhaps  inapt  now  that  no  college  of  repute  ignores  science, 
has  acquired  a  significance  nearly  identical  with  the  others. 

A  technological  school,  then,  is  an  institution  of  collegiate  grade 
where  science  is  studied  with  reference  to  its  application  to  produc- 
tive and  constructive  industry.  Technological  education  in  the 
United  States  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  founding  of  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  JST.  Y.,  in  1824.  Stephen  Yan  Rens- 
selaer, its  founder,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Canal  Commis- 
sioners, had  been  actively  interested  in  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
Canal. '  Engineering  as  a  profession  was  unknown ;  men  were  educated 
by  the  work,  not  for  it.  The  object  of  the  new  institution  was  the 
gener.al  dissemination  of  that  moderate  amount  of  scientific  knowledge 
which  its  founder  recognized  as  indispensable  to  the  community. 
Although  conducted  at  one  time  as  a  general  polytechnic  school,  the 
institute  has  been  from  its  foundation  primarily  a  civil  engineering 
school,  interpreting  civil  engineering,  however,  in  a  sense  almost  as 
broad  as  that  which  once  excluded  only  military  engineering. 

While  the  Rensselaer  Institute  as  an  independent  school  of  applied 
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science  represents  one  phase  of  technological  education,  its  earliest 
competitors,  the  Shelileld  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  Schools,  have 
gro\Yn  up  as  departments  of  two  of  our  oldest  colleges.  The  progres- 
sive spirit  of  the  elder  Professor  Silliman  had  gathered  about  him  at 
Yale  an  earnest  group  of  students  of  chemistry,  several  of  whom  have 
since  become  eminent.  The  immediate  result  was  the  organization  in 
1847  of  a  Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts  with  a  laboratory 
for  analytical  chemistry  (there  were  11  scholars),  but  with  no  funds 
for  either  salaries  or  apparatus.  Five  years  later  a  civil  engineering 
department  was  established,  and  in  1855-56  a  notable  step  was  taken 
by  the  introduction  of  a  course  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  in  charge 
of  a  former  pupil,  Prof.  Greoige  J.  Brush,  now  director  of  the  school. 
On  these  more  or  less  tentative  beginnings  follows  a  second  stage  in 
the  growth  of  the  school,  marked  by  its  endowment  by  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Sheffield,  of  New  Haven,  and  by  its  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  national  land  grant  of  1862.  The  value  of  the  school  to  Connect- 
icut as  an  industrial  community  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  by 
the  State  Board  of  Visitors.  President  Everett's  inaugural  address 
at  Harvard  in  1846  contained  these  (then)  prophetic  words : 

"It  is  a  question  well  worthy  to  be  entertained,  whether  the  time  is  not 
arrived  when  a  considerable  expansion  may  be  given  to  our  system,  of  a  twofold 
character.  First,  by  establishing  a  philosophical  faculty,  in  which  the  various 
branches  of  literature  and  science  should  be  cultivated  beyond  the  limits  of  an 
academical  course  ;  and,  secondly,  by  organizing  a  school  of  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal science,  for  the  purpose  especially  of  teaching  its  application  to  the  arts  of  life, 
and  of  furnishing  a  supply  of  skilful  engineers  and  of  persons  well  qualified  to 
explore  and  bring  to  light  the  inexhaustible  natural  treasures  of  the  country,  and 
to  guide  its  vast  industrial  energies  in  their  rapid  development." 

To  the  realization  of  the  latter  plan  Mr.  Abbot  Lawrence  soon  con- 
tributed $50,000,  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  was  organized, 
with  Agassiz,  and  Peirce,  and  Asa  Gray  among  its  teachers. 

A  new  era  in  technological  education  opened  with  the  passage 
of  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862.  The  nation  could  not  yet  judge 
of  the  value  of  such  education,  for  although  graduates  of  Troy  had 
attained  eminence  as  engineers,  their  number  was  not  large,  and  the 
few  other  institutions  were  of  too  recent  origin  to  depend  for  adequate 
appreciation  on  the  reputation  of  their  alumni.  Not  even  the  promo- 
tors  of  the  bill  realized  the  importance  of  the  possibilities  within  it. 
The  ordinance  of  1787  had  contained  important  provisions  for  the 
endowment  of  educational  institutions  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories.    The  recoojnition  of  the  value  to  the  nation  of  hisrher  education 
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reappears  in  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  entitled  "An  Act  Donating 
Public  Lands  to  the  Several  States  and  Territories  which  may  Provide 
Colleges  for  the  Benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts." 

The  history  of  the  Land  Grant  Fund  in  New  York,  as  contained 
in  the  valuable  published  report  of  the  attorneys  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, presents  interesting  features,  besides  much  general  information. 
In  1865,  the  Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  then  State  senator,  announced  that 
if  the  State  would  give  the  whole  income  to  a  single  institution  to  be 
located  at  Ithaca,  he  would  supplement  its  endowment  by  a  half 
million  dollars  out  of  his  own  private  fortune.  This  generous  offer 
was  finally  accepted  by  the  State,  and  thus  was  founded  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. The  conditions  for  the  sale  of  land  and  scrip  being  then  very 
unfavorable,  Mr.  Cornell  purchased  a  large  amount  of  the  land  scrip, 
of  which  the  State's  original  share  was  nearly  one  million  acres,  at 
such  a  rate  that  the  State  fund  now  aggregates  about  $tt75,000,  under- 
taking on  his  part  to  dispose  of  the  scrip  received,  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  to  place  any  profits  received  in  the  State  treasury  as  the 
"  Cornell  endowment  fund  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  university.  Under 
the  able  administration  of  Mr.  Cornell,  and  later  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
W.  Sage,  the  proceeds  of  this  land  have  reached  nearly  $5,000,000, 
with  a  probability  that  the  endowment  fund  may  ultimately  exceed 
$6,000,000,  rendering  the  university  one  of  the  best  endowed  in  the 
country.  In  general  it  appears  that  thirty-eight  States  have  received 
land  or  scrip  aggregating  9,597,840  acres,  that  the  proceeds  per  acre 
have  varied  from  41  cents  for  Ehode  Island  to  $5.57  for  California, 
and  $6.78  for  New  York,  this  including,  however,  the  Cornell  endow- 
ment fund.  The  average  price  per  acre  has  been  $1.65,  the  aggre- 
gate proceeds  nearly  $16,000,000. 

The  latitude  allowed  under  the  original  act  has  led  to  a  considera- 
ble diversity  of  results  according  to  the  conditions  existing  in  the  sev- 
eral States.  In  some  cases  the  agricultural  side  has  predominated,  in 
others  the  mechanical.  It  would  appear  that  education  of  the  latter 
sort  has  attained  the  greater  popularity  and  success. 

Although  technological  schools  existed  before  the  passage  of  the 
Land  Grant  Act ;  although  others  have  been  founded  and  successfully 
conducted  without  its  aid;  although  it  has  been  applied  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  promotion  of  agricultural  education;  and  although, 
finally,  the  income  from  it  is  often  but  a  fraction  of  the  total  revenue 
of  the  institutions  receiving  it,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  grant, 
coming  at  an  o])portune  time,  greatly  accelerated  the  development  of 
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scientilic  and  technological  education,  and  thereby  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  extraordinary  industrial  progress  of  the  past  twenty  years. 
Its  authorship  is  not  the  least  among  the  public  services  of  Senator 
Morrill,  of  Vermont. 

Differences  in  the  organization  of  technological  schools  have  al- 
ready been  incidentally  noted.  The  number  increases  rapidly  on 
closer  inspection.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  all  gradations,  from  the 
technological  school  pure  and  simple,  as  the  Eensselaer  Institute,  to 
the  university  department,  as  at  Cambridge.  At  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  for  example,  there  is,  besides  the  engineering 
and  ether  technical  courses,  a  course  of  general  studies  characterized 
by  work  in  literature,  history,  and  political  economy ;  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity classical  studies  occupy  a  prominent  place ;  at  Columbia  and 
Yale  the  engineering  departments  are  subordinate.  In  all  these 
classes  there  is,  again,  much  difference  in  the  variety  of  training  offered, 
the  larger  or  better-developed  institutions  offering  a  wide  and  gradu- 
ally increasing  range  of  professional  courses,  others  confining  them- 
selves by  choice  or  necessity  to  a  smaller  field.  Chemistry  and  civil 
engineering  are  perhaps  most  often  presented,  but  in  the  East  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  Stevens  Institute  devote 
themselves  mainly  to  mechanical  engineering,  while  in  the  West — in 
Michigan  and  Colorado,  for  example — there  are  special  schools  of 
mining  and  metallurgy. 

An  interesting  difference  in  detail  appears  in  the  manual  element 
in  the  training  of  mechanical  engineers.  Generally  the  time  devoted 
to  shop-work  is  so  limited  that  the  latter  plays  but  a  subordinate  part 
in  the  curriculum  as  a  whole.  But  in  some  cases,  notably  at  Worces- 
ter, this  portion  of  the  work  is  emphasized  and  elaborated  to  such 
an  extent  that  one-fourth  the  assigned  time  is  devoted  to  it,  and  the 
preference  usually  given  to  instruction  over  construction  tends  to  be 
reversed.  In  spite  of  these  and  other  points  of  dissimilarity,  all  the 
institutions  have  enough  in  common  to  differentiate  them  from  other 
colleges.  The  central  and  essential  element  of  the  technological 
school  is  the  laboratory.  Including  under  this  designation  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  training  where  the  hand  and  the  senses  play  a  part,  we 
have,  in  the  first  place,  scientific  laboratories  of  physics,  of  chemistry, 
and  so  on,  as  well  as  field-work  in  the  various  natural  sciences ;  in  the 
second  place,  the  general  drawing  room,  free-hand  and  mechanical  ; 
in  the  third  place,  the  distinctively  technical  laboratories  of  engineer- 
ing, of  applied  mechanics,  analytical  and  industrial  chemistry,  archi- 
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tectural  and  machine  design,  and  tlie  like,  wlicre  principles  find  their 
application  and  practice  finds  its  foundation.  The  first  class  of  labo- 
ratories should  exist  in  the  college,  the  second  may  appear,  the  third 
are  characteristic  of  the  technological  school,  and  on  these  depends  its 
usefulness.  Laboratory  instruction,  particularly  that  of  the  third 
class,  is,  in  comparison  with  other  means  of  education,  enormously 
expensive.  Proper  equipment  and  mainteoance  of  a  laboratory  for 
steam  or  electrical  engineering  is  hopelessly  beyond  the  resources  of 
the  small  colleges,  while  the  expense  tends  to  increase,  in  consequence 
of  specialization,  faster  than  the  number  of  students. 

A  second  characteristic  distinction  between  the  college  and  the 
technological  school  appears  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  The  av- 
erage student  whose  college  education  is  not  professional,  that  is,  the 
student  who  expects  to  follow  neither  law,  theology,  medicine,  nor 
teaching,  and,  indeed,  this  exception  is  far  too  sweeping,  studies  what 
he  will  seldom  if  ever  use.  The  aim  of  the  instructor  may  well  be 
to  impart  by  lectures  or  text-books  a  comprehensive  view  of  princi- 
ples, even  to  the  neglect  of  details.  In  the  polytechnic  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  knowledge  acquired  is  put  to  immediate  use.  In  the 
college  the  student  learns,  for  example,  what  a  mathematical  subject 
is ;  in  the  technological  school  he  learns  how  to  use  it. 

Although  colleges  and  technological  schools  are  distinguished 
most  often  and  obviously  by  the  subject-matter  of  their  curricula,  the 
difference  is  sometimes  overestimated.  It  is  recognized  that  an  edu- 
cation without  literary  studies  is  as  incomplete  as  one  without  scien- 
tific studies ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  former  principle  is  as  seldom 
violated  by  the  one  class  of  schools,  as  the  latter  is  by  the  other.  A 
well-balanced  technological  curriculum  will  contain  a  considerable 
proportion  of  modern  languages,  history,  literature,  and  economics. 
These  and  other  more  or  less  general  characteristics  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  illustrate,  for  convenience,  by  reference  to  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

The  institute  was  opened  in  1865,  owing  its  foundation  largely  to 
the  genius  and  foresight  of  Prof.  William  Barton  Eogers.  It  receives 
one-third  of  the  income  of  the  land-grant  fund  in  Massachusetts,  but 
depends  mainly  on  tuition  fees  for  its  maintenance.  Students  of  good 
high-school  training  are  admitted  on  examination,  the  average  age  at 
entrance  being  about  eighteen  and  a  half  years.  Of  the  twelve  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  those  in  civil,  mechani- 
cal, electrical,  chemical,  and   sanitary  engineering,  in   mining  engi- 
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neering,  metallurgy,  and  in  architecture  are  distinctly  technical ;  the 
courses  in  chemistry,  in  biolog}',  in  physics,  and  in  geology  are  techni- 
cal, with  a  tendency  toward  pure  science ;  the  course  in  general  stud- 
ies is  a  combination  of  literary  studies  with  those  in  natural  science. 
Further  variety  is  attained  in  the  higher  years  by  specializing  the 
professional  work,  leading  at  present  to  thirty -four  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct options.  In  the  first  year  all  these  courses  are  identical,  the 
chief  features  of  that  year  being  general  chemistrj-,  mathematics,  and 
drawing.  The  mathematical  studies  are  a  direct  and  necessary  prepa- 
ration, in  most  courses,  for  later  technical  work.  While  this  is  true  to 
some  extent  of  chemistry,  the  great  importance  attached  to  that  sub- 
ject is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  usually  forms  the  first  thorough  training, 
not  only  of  the  student's  senses  but  of  the  power  of  inductive  reason- 
ing, so  fundamental  in  the  study  of  natural  science,  and  so  often 
ignored  in  primary  and  secondary  schools,  if  not  in  the  colleges. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  student  must  decide  which  one  of 
the  diverging  courses  to  follow,  the  results  of  the  previous  work  guid- 
ing or  restricting  this  choice.  A  student  cannot,  for  instance,  pursue 
an  engineering  course  without  having  shown  some  aptitude  for  mathe- 
matics. At  present  the  drift  is  toward  the  mechanical,  electrical,  and 
civil  engineering  courses  in  the  order  named,  these  comprising  nearly 
70  per  cent,  of  students  pursuing  full  courses.  In  the  second  and  suc- 
ceeding years,  the  more  important  features  are :  first,  the  progressive 
substitution  of  technical  for  general  subjects,  second,  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  laboratory  work,  and  finally,  the  gradual  in- 
troduction of  more  or  less  independent  original  work,  scientific  re- 
search, technical  investigation,  or  constructive  design.  Thus  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  course  in  mechanical  engineering  the  student  de- 
votes himself  almost  entirely  to  more  advanced  technical  work,  either 
in  mill  or  marine  engineering  or  in  locomotive  construction.  Labora- 
tory work  takes  the  form  of  tests  of  boilers,  pumps,  and  so  on,  followed 
by  an  investigation  to  be  embodied  in  the  graduating  thesis.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  engineering  laboratories  are  in  no  sense  "  toy  work- 
shops." Among  the  apparatus  for  experiment  are,  for  example,  a 
one-hundred-and-fifty  horse-power  engine,  and  a  testing  machine  ca- 
pable of  breaking  full-sized  beams  up  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length. 
ShojD  work  occuj^ies  a  strictly  subordinate  j^osition.  Its  object  is  to 
impart  some  familiarity  with  tools  and  with  materials,  not  to  produce 
skilled  mechanics.  Eegular  instruction  is  supplemented  but  not  su- 
perseded by  excursions  to  manufactories.    A  noteworthy  characteristic 
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of  the  curricula  of  the  engineering  courses  is  the  unity  secured  by 
basing  all  upon  a  nearlj^  uniform  foundation,  not  merely  of  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  but  of  an  extended  course  in  mechanics  and 
the  strength  of  materials,  with  laboratory  work.  All  "  regular " 
students  receive  systematic  instruction  in  literature,  history,  and  po- 
litical economy,  as  well  as  in  modern  languages.  It  is  not  strange 
that  some  students,  even  with  fair  preparation,  prove  incapable  of  the 
mental  development  which  such  a  curriculum  requires.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  those  who  complete  it  have  been 
truly  educated. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  pronounce  final  judgment  upon 
technological  education  as  now  organized.  But  facts  are  not  lacking 
on  which  to  base  replies  to  some  of  the  most  persistent  criticisms. 
The  necessity  of  science  to  modern  industry  is,  however,  no  longer 
a  matter  of  argument.  To  quote  an  authority  ^  eminent  in  both  di- 
rections: ''The  advancement  of  the  last  fifty  years  has,  I  venture  to 
submit,  rendered  theory  and  practice  so  interdependent  that  an  inti- 
mate union  between  them  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  for  our 
future  progress."  "  It  is  to  the  man  of  science  who  also  gives  atten- 
tion to  practical  questions,  and  to  the  practitioner  who  devotes  part  of 
his  time  to  the  prosecution  of  strictly  scientific  investigations,  that 
we  owe  the  rapid  progress  of  the  present  day,  both  merging  more  and 
more  into  one  class,  that  of  pioneers  in  the  domain  of  nature." 

Differences  of  opinion  exist,  not  as  to  the  need  of  education  for  in- 
dustr}^,  but  as  to  the  proportion  which  the  school  can  safely  under- 
take, and  that  which  it  must  leave  to  be  acquired  in  professional  prac- 
tice. Often  too  much  has  been  expected.  The  graduate  has  believed 
himself  already  an  engineer.  The  manufacturer  has  made  insufhcient 
allowance  for  shortcomings  which  no  school  could  prevent.  But  as 
the  school  and  the  shop  are  coming  to  appreciate  each  other,  the 
problem  of  bridging  the  chasm  which  has  separated  them,  to  the 
immense  detriment  of  both,  is  approaching  its  solution.  Individual 
cases  of  marked  success  of  technological  graduates  might  be  multi- 
plied, from  the  engineer  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  the  architect  of  the 
Women's  Buildino-  for  the  Columbian  exposition.  More  significant  is 
the  fact  that  the  larger  railroads,  iron  works,  and  electrical  companies 
are  employing  graduates  by  the  score,  often  in  responsible  positions, 
and  that  the  demand  for  well-ti-ained  engineers,  architects,  and  chem- 
ists far  exceeds  the  supply.     We  have,  moreover,  data  of  a  diirerent 

*C.  W.  Siemens. 
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sort  for  estimating  the  value  of  technical  education.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  Germany  was  disorganized,  Prussia  slowly 
recovering  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  its  immense  natural  resources  in  coal  and 
iron,  with  abundant  capital,  marvellous  inventions,  and  practical  con- 
trol of  the  world's  commerce,  had  no  industrial  rival.  It  came  to  re- 
gard this  supremacy  as  part  of  the  order  of  nature.  Then  came  the 
international  expositions,  beginning  at  London  in  1851.  Prussia, 
conscious  of  inferiority,  determined  to  overcome  its  natural  disadvan- 
tages by  education,  and  proceeded  to  build  up  the  most  highly  organ- 
ized system  of  technical  schools  of  all  grades.  At  the  next  interna- 
tional exposition  progress  was  clearly  shown.  England  did  not  heed 
it.  In  1862  England  was  "  beaten,  and  that  not  in  some  points  only, 
but,  by  some  nation  or  other,  in  nearly  all  those  points  on  which  we 
had  previously  prided  ourselves."  Since  that  time,  Sir  Lyon  Play  fair 
and  his  associates  have  fought  against  heavy  odds  the  battle  of  tech- 
nical education  for  England.  A  recent  British  royal  commission, 
after  making  an  international  study  of  the  subject,  have  been  able  to 
report  that  while  the  training  of  managers  of  industrial  works  was 
"  provided  for  on  the  continent  in  a  way  beyond  all  comparison  more 
complete  and  effective  than  in  this  country,"  England  had  not  yet 
been  surpassed  by  any  of  its  industrial  rivals.  And  yet:  "When, 
less  than  half  a  century  ago,  continental  countries  began  to  construct 
railways  and  to  erect  modern  mills  and  mechanical  work-shops,  they 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  full-grovf n  industrial  organization 
in  this  country,  which  was  almost  a  sealed  book  to  those  who  could 
not  obtain  access  to  our  factories."  Painfully,  but  surely,  England  is 
making  progress.  Owens  and  Mason  and  Yorkshire  Colleges  repre- 
sent the  nation  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  do  not. 

The  smoke  of  the  battle  against  educational  conversatism  is  every- 
where lifting.  The  theory  that  the  subject-matter  of  education  need 
bear  little  or  no  relation  to  the  business  of  life,  has  had,  indeed,  but 
brief  sway.  Education  had  long  been  for  the  clergy  and  the  lawyers, 
who  monopolized  it  to  a  great  extent,  until,  in  the  stress  of  the  modern 
conflict,  the  notion  was  developed  that  classical  study  trains  the  mind 
in  some  superlative  and  mysterious  manner.  Interesting  for  com- 
parison is  the  protest  of  a  mediaeval  conservative :  "  There  is  a  new 
language,  my  children,  called  Greek,  which  some  pestilent  fellows  are 
recommending  to  us.  I  bid  you  beware  of  it.  It  is  the  language  of 
the  devil,  and  whoever  meddles  with  it  is  likely  to  go  straight  to 
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hell."  It  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  recognized  that  the  facul- 
ties which  scientilic  study  educates,  and  literary  study  does  not,  are 
not  the  lowest  nor  the  least  important;  that  trained  powers  of  obser- 
vation, habits  of  accurate  thinking,  and  a  knowledge  of  inanimate 
things  are  no  inadequate  equivalents  for  cultivated  literary  taste,  fa- 
cility in  expression,  and  acquaintance  with  dead  languages.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill :  "If  there  were  no  more  to  be  said 
than  that  scientilic  education  teaches  us  to  think,  and  literary  educa- 
tion to  express  our  thoughts,  do  we  not  require  both?  " 

Science  being  recognized,  can  she  be  better  studied  in  the  college 
or  in  the  technological  school  ?  Something  may  be  said  on  both  sides. 
If  the  college  realizes  that  the  true  teaching  of  science  is  impossi- 
ble without  laboratories,  if  the  technological  school  does  not  sacrifice 
theory  to  practice,  they  will  be  at  least  worthy  competitors.  The 
comparatively  late  age  at  which  the  college-bred  lawyer,  physician,  or 
clergyman  enters  professional  life  is  admitted  to  be  a  great  evil,  and 
has  contributed  in  a  large  degree  to  current  movements  toward  abridg- 
ing the  college  course,  or  toward  a  partial  coalescence  of  the  collegiate 
and  the  professional  courses.  This  difficulty  the  technological  stu- 
dent avoids,  and  even  if  he  precedes  his  professional  training  by  a 
college  course  he  may  bring  both  within  six  years,  and  enter  his  pro- 
fession more  evenly  educated  and  with  the  prospect  of  earlier  remu- 
neration than  his  more  "learned"  competitor.  Technological  educa- 
tion is  still  in  its  immature  youth.  Even  now,  hampered  by  ignorance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  conservatism  on  the  other,  by  untrained  students 
and  untried  difficulties,  it  need  fear  no  criticism.  What  development 
may  it  not  attain  when  our  educational  machinery  has  been  adapted 
to  its  needs,  when  states  or  individuals  have  placed  larger  means  at  its 
disposal,  when  the  United  States  has  achieved  that  industrial  suprem- 
acy which  is  predicted  for  it? 

H.  W.  Tyler. 
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American  College  education  in  the  quarter  century  since  the 
Civil  War  has  undergone  more  numerous  and  more  fundamental 
changes  than  befell  it  in  a  hundred  years  before.  These  changes  have 
not  occurred  unnoticed.  A  multitude  of  journals  and  associations 
are  busy  every  year  discussing  the  results  of  the  experiments  in  teach- 
ing which  go  on  with  increasing  daring  and  fruitfulness  in  nearly  all 
our  colleges  and  schools.  There  still  exists  a  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  among  the  directors  of  men's  colleges  in  regard  to  a  variety 
of  important  questions ;  the  conditions  and  proper  age  for  entrance, 
the  length  of  the  course  of  study,  the  elective  system,  both  of  govern- 
ment and  instruction,  the  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees,  the  stress  to  be  laid  on  graduate  work — these,  and  many 
sequents  of  these,  touching  the  physical,  social,  and  religious  life  of 
the  young  men  of  the  land,  are  undergoing  sharp  discussion. 

The  advanced  education  of  young  women  is  exposed  to  all  the 
uncertainties  which  beset  the  education  of  men,  but  it  has  perplexi- 
ties of  its  own  in  addition.  After  fifty  years  of  argument  and  twenty- 
five  of  varied  and  costly  experiment,  it  might  be  easy  to  suppose  that 
we  were  still  in  chaos,  almost  as  far  from  knowing  the  best  way  to 
train  a  woman  as  we  were  at  the  beginning.  No  educational  conven- 
tion meets  without  a  session  devoted  to  the  difficulties  in  "  the  higher 
education  of  women  " ;  so  important  has  the  subject  become,  and  so 
hard  is  it  to  satisfy  in  any  one  system  the  variety  of  its  needs.  Yet 
chaos  may  be  thought  more  chaotic  than  it  really  is.  In  the  din  of 
discussion  it  would  not  be  strange  if  the  fair  degree  of  concord  already 
reached  should  sometimes  be  missed.  We  are  certainly  still  far  from 
having  found  the  one  best  method  of  college  training  for  girls.  Some 
of  us  hope  we  may  never  find  it,  believing  that  in  diversity,  no  less 
than  in  unity,  there  is  strength.  But  already  three  tolerably  clear, 
consistent,  and  accredited  types  of  education  appear  which  it  will  be 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  explain.  The  nature  of  each  w^ith  its 
special  strengths  and  weaknesses  will  be  set  forth  in  no  spirit  of  parti- 
sanship, but  in  the  belief  that  a  cool  understanding  of  what  is  doing 
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at  present  among  fifty  thousand  college  girls  may  make  us  wiser  and 
more  patient  in  our  future  growth.  What,  then,  are  the  three  types, 
and  how  have  they  arisen? 

When  to  a  few  daring  minds  the  conviction  came  that  education 
was  a  right  of  personality  rather  than  of  sex,  and  when  there  was 
added  to  this  growing  sentiment  the  pressing  demand  for  educated 
women  as  teachers  and  as  leaders  in  philanthropy,  the  simplest  means 
of  equipping  women  with  the  needful  preparation  was  found  in  the 
existing  schools  and  colleges.  Scattered  all  over  the  country  were 
colleges  for  men,  young  for  the  most  part  and  small,  and  greatly  lack- 
ing anything  like  a  proper  endowment.  In  nearly  every  State  west 
of  the  Alleghanies,  "  Universities  "  had  been  founded  by  the  volun- 
tary tax  of  the  whole  population.  Connected  with  all  the  more 
powerful  religious  denominations  were  schools  and  colleges  which 
called  upon  their  adherents  for  gifts  and  students.  These  democratic 
institutions  had  the  vigor  of  youth,  and  were  ambitious  and  strug- 
gling. "Why,"  asked  the  practical  men  of  affairs  who  controlled 
them,  "  should  not  our  daughters  go  on  with  our  sons  from  the  public 
schools  to  the  university  which  we  are  sacrificing  to  equip  and  main- 
tain? Why  should  we  duplicate  the  enormously  expensive  appliances 
of  education  when  our  existing  colleges  w^ould  be  bettered  b}^  more 
students?  By  far  the  large  majority  of  our  boys  and  girls  study  to- 
gether as  children ;  they  work  together  as  men  and  women  in  all  the 
important  concerns  of  life ;  why  should  they  be  separated  in  the  lec- 
ture room  for  only  the  four  years  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two, 
when  that  separation  means  the  doubling  of  an  equipment  already 
too  poor  by  half?  " 

It  is  not  strange  that  w^ith  this  and  mach  more  practical  reasoning 
of  a  similar  kind,  co-education  was  established  in  some  colleges  at 
their  beginning,  in  others  after  debate,  and  by  a  radical  change  in 
policy.  When  once  the  chivalrous  desire  \vas  aroused  to  give  girls  as 
good  an  education  as  their  brothers,  western  men  carried  out  the 
principle  unflinchingly.  From  the  kinderc^artcn  to  the  preparation  for 
the  doctorate  of  philosophy,  educational  opportunities  are  now  practi- 
cally alike  for  men  and  women.  The  total  number  of  colleges  of 
arts  and  sciences  empowered  by  law  to  give  degrees,  reporting  to 
Washington  in  1888,  was  389.  Of  these,  237,  or  nearly  two-thirds, 
were  co-cducational.  Among  them  are  all  the  State  universities,  and 
nearly  all  the  colleges  under  the  patronage  of  the  Protes.tant  sects.* 
*  Report  of  tiie  Commissioner  of  Education,  1887-88,  Chapter  xi. 
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Hitherto  I  have  spoken  as  if  co-education  were  a  western  move- 
ment ;  and  in  the  West  it  certainly  has  had  greater  currency  than  else- 
where. But  it  originated,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  superior  second- 
ary training,  in  Massachusetts.  Bradford  Academy,  chartered  in  1804, 
is  the  oldest  incorporated  institution  in  the  country  to  which  boys 
and  girls  were  from  the  first  admitted ;  but  it  closed  its  department 
for  boys  in  1836,  three  years  after  the  foundation  of  co-educational 
Oberlin  and  in  the  very  year  when  Mount  Holyoke  was  opened  by 
Mary  Lyon  in  the  large  hope  of  doing  for  young  women  what  Har- 
vard had  been  founded  to  do  for  young  men  just  two  hundred  years 
before.  Ipswich  and  Abbot  Academies  in  Massachusetts  had  already 
been  chartered  to  educate  girls  alone.  It  has  been  the  dominant 
sentiment  in  the  East  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  educated  sepa- 
rately. The  older,  more  generously  endowed,  more  conservative  seats 
of  learning,  inheriting  the  complications  of  the  dormitorj^  system,  have 
remained  closed  to  women.  The  requirements  for  the  two  sexes  are 
thought  to  be  different.  Girls  are  to  be  trained  for  private,  boys  for 
public  life.  Let  every  opportunity  be  given,  it  is  said,  for  develop- 
ing accomplished,  yes,  even  learned  women ;  but  let  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  take  place  under  careful  guardianship,  among  the 
refinements  of  home  life,  with  graceful  women,  their  instructors,  as 
companions,  and  v/ith  suitable  opportunities  for  social  life.  Much 
stress  is  laid  upon  assisting  girl  students  to  attain  balanced  characters, 
charming  manners,  and  ambitions  that  are  not  unwomanly.  A  pow- 
erful moral,  often  a  deeply  religious  earnestness,  shaped  the  discussion, 
and  finally  laid  the  foundations  of  woman's  education  in  the  East. 

In  the  short  period  of  the  twenty  years  after  the  war,  the  four 
women's  colleges  which  are  the  richest  in  endowments  and  students 
of  any  in  the  world,  were  founded  and  set  in  motion.  These  colleges 
— Yassar,  opened  in  1865,  Wellesley  and  Smith  in  1875,  and  Bryn 
Mawr  in  1885 — have  received  in  gifts  of  every  kind  about  $6,000,000 
and  are  educating  nearly  2,000  students.  For  the  whole  country  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  reports  207  institutions  for  the  superior 
instruction  of  women,  with  more  than  25,000  students.  But  these 
resources  proved  inadequate.  There  came  an  increasing  demand, 
especially  from  teachers,  for  education  of  all  sorts ;  more  and  more, 
too,  for  training  in  subjects  of  advanced  research.  For  this,  only  the 
best  equipped  men's  universities  were  thought  sufficient,  and  women 
began  to  resort  to  the  great  university  centres  of  England  and  Ger- 
many.    In  an  attempt  to  meet  a  demand  of  this  sort  the  Harvard 
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Annex  began,  twelve  years  ago,  to  provide  a  few  women  with  instruc- 
tion from  members  of  the  Harvard  Faculty. 

Where,  in  a  great  centre  of  education,  for  many  years  books  have 
accumulated,  and  museums  and  laboratories  have  multiplied,  where 
the  prestige  and  associations  of  a  venerable  past  have  grown  up,  and 
cultivated  surroundings  assure  a  scholarly  atmosphere;  in  short,  in 
the  shadow  of  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  gracious  influences  of  an 
old  and  honorable  university,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  earnest 
women  would  gather  to  seek  a  share  in  the  enthusiasm  for  scholar- 
ship, and  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  it,  which  their  brothers  had 
enjoyed  for  250  years. 

These,  then — co-education,  the  woman's  college,  and  the  annex — 
are  the  three  great  types  of  college  in  which  the  long  agitation  in  be- 
half of  women's  education  has  thus  far  issued.  Of  course  they  are  but 
types,  that  is,  they  do  not  always  exist  distinct  and  entire,  but  they 
are  rather  the  central  forms  to  which  many  varieties  approximate. 
The  characteristic  features  of  each  I  must  now  describe,  and,  as  I 
promised  at  the  beginning,  point  out  their  inherent  strengths  and 
weaknesses ;  for  each,  while  having  much  to  recommend  it,  still  bears 
in  itself  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  To  explain  dangers  as  well  as 
promises  is  the  business  of  the  critic,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
advocate.  To  this  business  I  now  turn,  and  I  may  naturally  have 
most  in  mind  the  University  of  Michigan,  my  own  Alma  Mater ^  Wel- 
lesley  College,  with  whose  government  I  have  been  connected  for  a 
dozen  years,  and  the  Harvard  Annex,  whose  neighbor  I  now  am. 

Co-education  involves,  as  its  name  implies,  the  education  of  a  com- 
pany of  young  men  and  women  as  a  single  body.  To  the  two  sexes 
alike  are  presented  the  same  conditions  of  admission,  of  opportunities 
during  the  course,  of  requirements  for  the  degrees,  of  guardianship, 
of  discipline,  of  organization.  The  typical  features  are  identical  class- 
rooms, libraries,  and  laboratories,  occupied  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  same  instructors ;  and  the  same  honors  for  like  work.  Ordinarily 
all  the  instructors  are  men,  although  in  a  few  universities  professor- 
ships are  held  by  women.  Usually  no  dormitories  or  boarding- 
houses  are  provided  for  either  the  young  men  or  women,  and  no  more 
surveillance  is  kept  over  the  one  than  over  the  other.  This  feature, 
however,  is  not  essential.  At  Cornell,  Oberlin,  and  elsewhere,  often 
out  of  local  necessity,  buildings  have  been  provided  where  the  3^oung 
women  may — in  some  instances,  must — live  together  under  the  ordin- 
ary regulations  of  home  life,  with  a  lady  in  charge.     But  in  most  of 
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the  higher  co-educational  institutions  the  principle  has  from  the  first 
been  assumed  that  students  of  both  sexes  become  sufficiently  matured 
by  eighteen  years  of  home,  school,  and  social  life — especially  under 
the  ample  opportunities  for  learning  the  uses  of  freedom  which  our 
social  habits  afford — safely  to  undertake  a  college  course,  and  advan- 
tageousl}^  to  order  their  daily  lives.  Of  course  all  have  a  moral  sup- 
port in  the  advice  and  example  of  their  teachers,  and  they  are  held  to 
good  intellectual  work  by  the  perpetual  demand  of  the  class-room, 
the  laboratory,  and  the  thesis. 

The  girl  who  goes  to  the  University  of  Michigan  to-day,  just  as 
when  I  entered  there  in  1872,  finds  her  own  boarding-place  in  one  of 
the  quiet  homes  of  the  pleasant  little  city  whose  interest  centres  in 
the  2,500  students  scattered  within  its  borders.  She  makes  the  busi- 
ness arrangements  for  her  winter's  fuel  and  its  storage ;  she  finds  her 
washerwoman,  or  her  laundry ;  she  arranges  her  own  hours  of  exer- 
cise, of  study,  and  of  sleep;  she  chooses  her  own  society,  clubs,  and 
church.  The  advice  she  gets  comes  from  another  girl  student  of 
sophomoric  dignity  who  chances  to  be  in  the  same  house,  or  possibly 
from  a  still  more  advanced  young  woman  whom  she  met  on  the  jour- 
ney, or  sat  near  in  church  on  her  first  Sunday.  Strong  is  the  com- 
radeship among  these  ambitious  girls,  who  nurse  one  another  in  ill- 
ness, admonish  one  another  in  health,  and  rival  one  another  in  study 
only  less  eagerly  than  they  all  rival  the  boys.  In  my  time  in  college 
the  little  group  of  girls,  suddenly  introduced  into  the  army  of  young 
men,  felt  that  the  fate  of  our  sex  hung  upon  proving  that  "lady 
Greek  "  involved  the  accents,  and  that  women's  minds  were  particu- 
larly absorptive  of  the  calculus  and  metaphysics.  And  still  in  those 
sections,  where,  with  growing  experience,  the  anxieties  about  co-edu- 
ation  have  been  allayed,  a  healthy  and  hearty  relationship  and  hon- 
est rivalry  between  young  men  and  women  exists.  It  is  a  stimulating 
atmosphere,  and  develops  in  good  stock  a  strength  and  independent 
balance  which  tell  in  after  life. 

In  estimating  the  worth  of  such  a  system  as  this,  we  may  say  at 
once  that  it  does  not  meet  every  need  of  a  woman's  nature.  No  sys- 
tem can,  no  system  that  has  yet  been  derived.  A  woman  is  an  object 
of  attraction  to  men,  and  also  in  herself  so  delicately  organized  as  to 
be  fitted  peculiarly  for  the  graces  and  domesticities  of  life.  The  ex- 
ercise of  her  special  function  of  motherhood  demands  sheltered  cir- 
cumstances and  refined  moral  perceptions.  But  then,  over  and  above 
all  this,  she  is  a  human  being — a  person,  that  is,  who  has  her  own 
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way  in  the  world  to  make,  and  who  will  come  to  success  or  failure,  in 
her  home  or  outside  it,  according  as  her  judgment  is  fortilied,  her  ob- 
servations and  experiences  are  enlarged,  her  courage  is  rendered  strong 
and  calm,  her  moral  estimates  are  trained  to  be  accurate,  broad  and 
swift.  In  a  large  tract  of  her  character — is  it  the  largest  tract? — her 
own  needs  and  those  of  the  young  man  are  identical.  Both  are  ra- 
tional persons,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  young  man's  education  is  ad- 
dressed to  his  rational  personality,  rather  than  to  the  peculiarities  of  his 
sex.  Why,  the  defenders  of  co-education  ask,  may  not  the  same  prin- 
ciples apply  to  women?  Why  train  a  girl  specifically  to  be  a  wife  and 
mother  when  no  great  need  is  felt  for  training  a  boy  to  be  a  husband 
and  father?  In  education,  as  a  public  matter,  the  two  sexes  meet  on 
common  ground.     The  differences  must  be  attended  to  privately. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  two  sides — the  woman  side,  and  the  human  side — it  will  be 
generally  agreed  that  the  training  of  a  young  woman  is  apt  to  be  pe- 
culiarly weak  in  agencies  for  bringing  home  to  her  the  importance  of 
direct  and  rational  action.  The  artificialities  of  society,  the  enfee- 
bling indulgence  extended  to  pretty  silliness,  the  gallantry  of  men 
glad  ever  to  accept  the  hard  things  and  leave  to  her  the  easy — by  these 
influences  any  comfortably  placed  and  pleasing  girl  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  surrounded  in  her  early  teens.  The  co-educationalists  think  it 
wholesome  that  in  her  later  teens  and  early  twenties  she  should  be 
subjected  to  an  impartial  judgment  ready  to  estimate  her  without 
swerving  and  tell  her  as  freely  when  she  is  silly,  ignorant,  fussy,  or  in- 
dolent as  her  brother  himself  is  told.  Co-education,  as  a  system,  must 
minimize  the  different  needs  of  men  and  women ;  it  appeals  to  them 
and  provides  for  them  alike,  and  then  allows  the  natural  tastes  and 
instincts  of  each  scope  for  individuality.  The  strengths  of  this  sys- 
tem, accordingly,  are  to  be  found  in  its  tendency  to  promote  indepen- 
dence of  judgment,  individuality  of  tastes,  common  sense  and  fore- 
sight in  self -guidance,  disinclination  to  claim  favor,  interest  in  learn- 
ing for  its  own  sake;  friendly,  natural,  unromantic,  non-sentimental 
relations  with  men.  The  early  fear  that  co-education  wo  aid  result  in 
class-room  romances  has  proved  exaggerated.  These  young  women 
do  marry;  so  do  others;  so  do  young  men.  Marriage  is  not  in  itself 
an  evil,  and  many  happy  homes  have  been  founded  in  the  belief  that 
long  and  quiet  acquaintance  in  intellectual  work,  and  intimate  inter- 
ests of  the  same  deeper  sort,  form  as  solid  a  basis  for  a  successful  mar- 
riage as  ball-room  intercourse  or  a  summer  at  Bar  Harbor. 
3 
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The  weaknesses  of  this  system  are  merely  the  converse  of  its 
strengths.  It  does  not  usually  provide  for  what  is  distinctively  femi- 
nine "Refining  home  influences  and  social  oversight  are  largely  lack- 
ing; and  if  they  are  wanting  in  the  home  from  which  the  student 
comes,  it  must  not  be  expected  that  she  will  show,  on  graduation,  the 
graces  of  manner,  the  niceties  of  speech  and  dress,  and  the  shy  deli- 
cacy, which  has  been  encouraged  in  her  more  tenderly  nurtured  sister. 

The  woman's  college  is  organized  under  a  different  and  far  more 
complex  conception.  The  chief  business  of  the  man's  college, 
whether  girls  are  admitted  to  it  or  not,  is  to  give  instruction  of  the 
best  available  quality  in  as  many  subjects  as  possible;  to  furnish 
every  needed  appliance  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  the  en- 
couragement of  special  investigation.  The  woman's  college  aims  to 
do  all  this,  but  it  aims,  also,  to  make  for  its  students  a  home  within  its 
own  walls,  and  to  develop  other  powers  in  them  than  the  merely  in 
tellectual.  At  the  outset  this  may  seem  a  simple  matter,  but  it  quickly 
proves  as  complicated  as  life  itself.  When  girls  are  gathered  together 
by  hundreds,  isolated  from  the  ordinary  conditions  of  established 
communities,  the  college  stands  to  them  pre-eminently  m  loco  pa^ 
rentis.  It  must  provide  resident  physicians  and  trained  nurses  to  be 
ready  in  case  of  illness,  and,  to  prevent  illness,  must  direct  exercise, 
sleep,  hygiene,  and  sanitation,  accepting  the  responsibility  not  only  of 
the  present  health  of  its  students,  but  also,  in  large  degree,  of  their 
physical  power  in  the  future.  It  generally  furnishes  them  means  of 
social  access  to  the  best  men  and  women  of  their  neighborhood ;  it 
draws  to  them  leaders  in  moral  and  social  reforms  to  give  inspiration 
in  high  ideals  and  generous  self-sacrifice,  and  it  undertakes  religious 
instruction  while  seeking  still  to  respect  the  varied  faiths  of  its  stu- 
dents. In  short,  the  arrangements  of  the  woman's  college,  as  con- 
ceived by  founders,  trustees,  and  faculty,  have  usually  aimed  with 
conscious  directness  at  building  up  character,  inspiring  to  the  service 
of  others,  cultivating  manners,  developing  taste,  and  strengthening 
health,  as  well  as  providing  the  means  of  sound  learning. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  similar  up-building  of  the  personal  life  re- 
sults from  the  training  of  qyqtj  college  that  is  worthy  of  the  name; 
and  fortunately  it  is  impossible  to  enlarge  knowledge  without,  to 
some  extent,  enlarging  life.  But  the  question  is  one  of  directness  or 
indirectness  of  aim.  The  woman's  college  puts  this  aim  in  the  fore- 
ground side  by  side  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  By  setting  its 
students  apart  in  homogeneous  companies,  it  seeks  to  cultivate  com- 
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mon  ideals.  Of  its  teaching  force,  a  large  number  are  women  wlio 
live  with  the  students  in  the  college  buildings,  sit  with  them  at  table, 
join  in  their  festivities,  and  in  numberless  intimate  ways  share  and 
guide  the  common  life.  Every  student,  no  matter  how  large  the  col- 
lege, has  friendly  access  at  any  time  to  several  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, quite  apart  from  her  relations  with  them  in  the  class-room.  In 
appointing  these  women  to  the  faculty  no  board  of  trustees  would 
consider  it  sufficient  that  a  candidate  was  an  accomplished  specialist. 
She  must  be  this,  but  she  should  be  also  a  lady  of  unobjectionable 
manners  and  influential  character;  she  should  have  amiability  and  a 
discreet  temper,  for  she  is  to  be  a  guiding  force  in  a  complex  commu- 
nity, continually  in  the  presence  of  her  students,  an  officer  of  admin- 
istration and  government  no  less  than  of  instruction.  Harvard  and 
Johns  Hopkins  can  ask  their  pupils  to  attend  the  lectures  of  a  great 
scholar,  however  brusque  his  bearing  or  unbrushed  his  hair.  They 
will  not  question  their  geniuses  too  sharply,  and  will  trust  their  stu- 
dents to  look  out  for  their  own  proprieties  of  dress,  manners,  and 
speech.  But  neither  Wellesley  nor  any  other  woman's  college  could 
find  a  place  in  its  faculty  for  a  woman  Sophocles  or  Sylvester. 
Learning  alone  is  not  enough  for  women. 

Not  only  in  the  appointment  of  its  teaching  body,  but  in  all  its 
appliances  the  separate  college  aims  at  a  rounded  refinement,  at  culti- 
vating a  sense  of  beaut}-,  at  imparting  simple  tastes  and  generous  sym- 
pathies. To  effect  this,  pictures  are  hung  on  the  walls,  statues  and 
flowers  decorate  the  rooms,  concerts  bring  music  to  the  magnified 
home,  and  parties  and  receptions  are  j)aid  for  out  of  the  college  purse. 
The  influence  of  hundreds  of  mentally  eager  girls  upon  the  characters 
of  one  another  when  they  live  for  four  years  in  the  closest  daily  com- 
panionship is  most  interesting  to  see.  I  have  watched  the  ennobling 
process  go  on  for  many  years  among  Wellesley  students,  and  I  am 
confident  that  no  more  healthy,  generous,  democratic,  beauty-loving, 
serviceable  society  of  people  exists  than  the  girls'  college  community 
affords.  That  choicest  product  of  modern  civilization,  the  American 
girl,  is  here  in  all  her  diverse  colors.  She  comes  from  more  than 
a  dozen  religious  denominations  and  from  every  political  party ;  from 
nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  from  the  foreign 
lands  into  which  English  and  American  missionaries,  merchants,  or 
soldiers  have  penetrated.*  The  farmer's  daughter  from  the  western 
prairies  is  beside  the  child  whose  father  owns  half  a  dozen  mill  towns 
*  See  the  President's  Report  of  Wellesley  College  lor  1889-90. 
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of  New  England.  The  pride  of  a  southern  senator's  home  rooms  with 
an  anxious  girl  who  must  borrow  all  the  money  for  her  college  course 
because  her  father's  life  was  given  for  the  Union.  Side  by  side  in  the 
boats,  on  the  tennis  grounds,  at  the  table,  arm  in  arm  on  the  long 
walks,  debating  in  the  societies,  vigorous  together  in  the  gymnasium 
and  the  library,  girls  of  every  grade  gather  the  rich  experiences 
which  will  tincture  their  future  toil,  and  make  the  world  perpetually 
seem  an  interesting  and  friendly  place.  They  here  learn  to  "  see  great 
things  large,  and  little  things  small." 

This  detailed  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  girls'  college 
renders  unnecessary  any  long  discussion  of  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. According  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  critic  these  peculiari- 
ties themselves  will  be  counted  means  of  invigoration  or  of  enfeeble- 
ment.  Living  so  close  to  one  another  as  girls  here  do,  the  sympa- 
thetic and  altruistic  virtues  acquire  great  prominence.  Petty  selfish- 
ness retreats  or  becomes  extinct.  An  earnest,  high-minded  spirit  is 
easily  cultivated,  and  the  break  between  college  life  and  the  life  from 
which  the  student  comes  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  this  very  fact  which  is  often  alleged  as  the  chief  objection  to 
the  girls'  college.  It  is  said  that  its  students  never  escape  from  them- 
selves and  their  domestic  standard,  that  they  do  not  readily  acquire  a 
scientific  spirit,  and  become  individual  in  taste  and  conduct.  Is  it 
desirable  that  they  should?  That  1  shall  not  undertake  to  decide.  I 
have  merely  tried  to  explain  the  kinds  of  human  work  which  the 
different  types  of  higher  training  schools  are  best  fitted  to  effect  for 
women.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  kind  of  work  needs  most  to 
be  done  is  a  question  of  social  ethics  which  the  future  must  answer. 
I  have  set  forth  a  type,  perhaps,  in  the  endeavor  after  clearness,  exag- 
gerating a  little  its  outlines,  and  contrasting  it  more  sharply  with  its 
two  neighbor  types  than  individual  cases  would  justify.  There  are 
colleges  for  women  which  closely  approximate  in  aim  and  method  the 
colleges  for  men.  l^o  doubt  those  which  move  farthest  in  the  direc- 
tions I  have  indicated  are  capable  of  modification.  But  I  believe 
what  I  have  said  gives  a  substantially  true  account  of  an  actually  ex- 
isting type — a  type  powerful  in  stirring  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who 
are  submitted  to  it,  subtle  in  its  penetrating  influences  over  them,  and 
effective  in  winning  the  confidence  of  a  multitude  of  parents  who 
would  never  send  their  daughters  to  colleges  of  a  different  type. 

The  third  type  is  the  "  annex,"  a  recent  and  interesting  experiment 
in  the  education  of  girls,  whose  future  it  is  yet  difficult  to  predict. 
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Only  a  few  cases  exist,  and  as  the  Harvard  Annex  is  the  most  conspic- 
uous, by  reason  of  its  dozen  years  of  age  and  nearly  200  students,  I 
shall  describe  it  as  the  typical  example.  In  the  Harvard  Annex, 
groups  of  young  women  undertake  courses  of  study  in  classes  whose 
instruction  is  furnished  entirely  by  members  of  the  Harvard  faculty. 
No  college  officer  is  obliged  to  give  this  instruction,  and  the  Annex 
staff  of  teachers  is,  therefore,  liable  to  considerable  variation  from  year 
to  year.  Though  the  usual  four  classes  appear  in  its  curriculum,  the 
large  majority  of  its  students  devote  themselves  to  special  subjects. 
A  wealthy  girl  turns  from  fashionable  society  to  pursue  a  single 
course  in  history  or  economics;  a  hard-worked  teacher  draws  inspira- 
tion during  a  few  afternoons  each  week  from  a  famous  Greek  or  Latin 
professor;  a  woman  who  has  been  long  familiar  with  French  litera- 
ture explores  with  a  learned  specialist  some  single  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  language.  Because  the  opportunities  for  advanced  and 
detached  study  are  so  tempting,  many  ladies  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Annex  enter  one  or  more  of  its  courses.  There  are  con- 
sequently among  its  students  women  much  older  than  the  average  of 
those  who  attend  the  colleges. 

The  business  arrangements  are  taken  charge  of  by  a  committee  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  provide  class-rooms,  suggest  boarding- 
places,  secure  the  instructors,  solicit  the  interest  of  the  public — in 
short,  manage  all  the  details  of  an  independent  institution ;  for  the 
noteworthy  feature  of  its  relation  to  its  powerful  neighbor  is  this,  that 
the  two,  while  actively  friendly,  have  no  official  or  organic  tie  what- 
ever. In  the  same  city,  young  men  and  3^oung  women  of  collegiate 
rank  are  studying  the  same  subjects  under  the  same  instructors ;  but 
there  are  two  colleges,  not  one.  No  detail  in  the  management  of  Har- 
vard College  is  changed  by  the  presence  in  Cambridge  of  the  Harvard 
Annex.  If  the  corporation  of  Harvard  should  assume  the  financial 
responsibility,  supervise  the  government,  and  give  the  girl-graduates 
degrees,  making  no  other  changes  whatever,  the  Annex  would  then 
become  a  school  of  the  university,  about  as  distinct  from  Harvard 
College  as  the  medical,  law,  or  divinity  schools.  The  students  of 
the  medical  school  do  not  attend  the  same  lectures  or  frequent  the 
same  buildings  as  the  college  undergraduates.  The  immediate  gov- 
erning boards  of  college  and  medical  school  are  separate.  But  here 
comparison  fails,  for  the  students  of  the  professional  schools  may 
elect  courses  in  the  college  and  make  use  of  all  its  resources.  This 
the  young  women  cannot  do.     They  have  only  the  rights  of  all  Cam- 
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bridge  ladies  to  attend  the  many  public  lectures  and  readings  of  the 
university. 

The  Harvard  Annex  is,  then,  to-day  a  woman's  college,  with  no 
degrees,  no  dormitories,  no  women  instructors,  and  with  a  staff  of 
teachers  made  up  from  volunteers  of  another  college.  The  Fay 
House,  where  offices,  lecture  and  waiting  rooms,  library  and  laborato- 
ries are  gathered,  is  in  the  heart  of  old  Cambridge,  but  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  college  buildings.  This  is  the  centre  of  the  social  and 
literary  life  of  the  students.  Here  they  gather  their  friends  at  after- 
noon teas ;  here  the  various  clubs  which  have  sprung  up,  as  numbers 
have  increased,  hold  their  meetings  and  give  their  entertainments. 
The  students  lodge  in  all  parts  of  Cambridge  and  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  are  directly  responsible  for  their  conduct  only  to  them- 
selves. The  ladies  of  the  management  are  lavish  in  time  and  care  to 
make  the  girls'  lives  happy  and  wholesome ;  the  secretary  is  always 
at  hand  to  give  advice ;  but  the  personal  life  of  the  students  is  as  sepa- 
rate and  independent  as  in  the  typical  co-educational  college. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  either  favorably  or  adversely  the  per- 
manent worth  of  an  undertaking  still  in  its  infancy.  Manifestly,  the 
opportunities  for  the  very  highest  training  are  here  superb  if  they 
happen  to  exist  at  all.  In  this,  however,  is  the  incalculable  feature  of 
the  system.  The  Annex  lives  b}^  favor,  not  by  right,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict  what  the  extent  of  favor  may  at  any  time  be.  A  girl 
hears  that  an  admirable  course  of  lectures  has  been  given  on  a  topic 
in  which  she  is  greatly  interested.  She  arranges  to  join  the  Annex 
and  enter  the  course,  but  learns  in  the  summer  vacation  that  through 
pressure  of  other  work,  the  professor  will  be  unable  to  teach  in  the 
Annex  the  following  year.  The  fact  that  favor  rules,  and  not  rights, 
peculiarly  hampers  scientific  and  laboratory  courses,  and  for  its  liter- 
ary work  obliges  the  Annex  largely  to  depend  on  its  own  library. 
Yet  when  all  these  weaknesses  are  confessed — and  by  none  are  they 
confessed  more  frankly  than  by  the  wise  and  devoted  managers  of  the 
Annex  themselves — it  should  be  said  that  hitherto  they  have  not 
practically  hindered  the  formation  of  a  spirit  of  scholarship,  eager,  free 
and  sane  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  Annex  girl  succeeds  in 
remaining  a  private  and  unobserved  gentlewoman,  while  still,  in  cer- 
tain directions,  pushing  her  studies  to  an  advanced  point  seldom 
reached  elsewhere. 

A  plan  in  some  respects  superficially  analogous  to  the  American 
annex  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years  at  the  English,  and   more 
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recently  at  some  of  the  Scotch  universities,  where  a  hall  or  college  for 
women  uses  many  of  the  resources  of  the  university.  But  this  plan  is 
so  complicated  with  the  peculiar  organization  of  English  university 
life  that  it  cannot  usefully  be  discussed  here.  In  the  few  colleges  in 
this  country  where,  very  recently,  the  annex  experiment  is  being 
tried,  its  methods  vary  markedly. 

Barnard  College  in  New  York  is  an  annex  of  Columbia  only  in  a 
sense,  for  not  all  her  instruction  is  given  by  Columbia's  teaching 
force,  though  Columbia  will  confer  degrees  upon  her  graduates.  The 
new  woman's  college  at  Cleveland  sustains  temporarily  the  same  rela- 
tions to  Adelbert  College,  though  to  a  still  greater  extent  she  provides 
independent  instruction. 

In  both  Barnard  and  Cleveland  women  are  engaged  in  instruction 
and  in  government.  Indeed  the  new  annexes  which  have  arisen  in 
the  last  three  years  seem  to  promise  independent  colleges  for  women 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of,  and  in  close  relationship  with,  older 
and  better  equipped  universities  for  men,  whose  resources  they  can,  to 
some  extent,  use,  whose  standards  they  can  apply,  whose  tests  they 
can  meet.  When  they  possess  a  fixed  staff  of  teachers  they  are  not, 
of  course,  liable  to  the  instabilities  which,  at  present,  beset  the  Har- 
vard Annex.  So  far,  however,  as  these  teachers  belong  to  the  annex, 
and  are  not  drawn  from  the  neighboring  university,  the  annex  is  as- 
similated to  the  type  of  the  ordinary  woman's  college,  and  loses  its 
distinctive  merits.  If  the  connection  between  it  and  the  university 
should  ever  become  so  close  that  it  had  the  same  right  to  the  profes- 
sors as  the  university  itself,  it  would  become  a  question  whether  the 
barriers  between  the  men's  and  the  women's  lecture  rooms  could  be 
economically  maintained. 

The  preceding  survey  has  shown  how  in  co-education  a  woman's 
study  is  carried  on  inside  a  man's  college,  in  the  woman's  college  out- 
side it,  in  the  annex  beside  it.  Each  of  these  situations  has  its  ad- 
vantage. But  will  the  community  be  content  to  accept  this ;  perma- 
nently to  forego  the  counter  advantages,  and  even  after  it  fully  realizes 
the  powers  and  limitations  of  the  different  types,  firmly  to  maintain 
them  in  their  distinctive  vigor?  Present  indications  render  this  im- 
probable. Already  co-educational  colleges  incline  to  more  careful 
leadership  for  their  girls.  The  separate  colleges,  with  growing  wealth, 
are  learning  to  value  intrepidity^,  and  are  carrying  their  operations 
close  up  to  the  lands  of  the  Ph.D.  The  annex  swings  in  its  middle 
air,  sometimes  inclining  to  the  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other.     And 
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outside  them  all,  the  great  body  of  men's  colleges  continually  find  it 
harder  to  maintain  their  isolation,  and  extend  one  privilege  after 
another  to  the  seeking  sex. 

The  result  of  all  these  diversities  is  the  most  instructive  body  of 
experiment  that  the  world  has  seen  for  determining  the  best  ways  of 
bringing  woman  to  her  powers.  While  the  public  mind  is  so  uncer- 
tain, so  liable  to  panic,  and  so  doubtful,  whether,  after  all,  it  is  not 
better  for  a  girl  to  be  a  goose,  the  many  methods  of  education  assist 
one  another  mightily  in  their  united  warfare  against  ignorance,  selfish 
privileges,  and  antiquated  ideals.  It  is  well  that  for  a  good  while  to 
come  woman's  higher  education  should  be  all  things  to  all  mothers  if 
by  any  means  it  may  save  girls.  Those  who  are  hardy  enough  may 
continue  to  mingle  their  girls  with  men ;  Vvdiile  a  parent  who  would 
be  shocked  that  her  daughter  should  do  anything  so  ambiguous  as  to 
enter  a  man's  college  may  be  persuaded  to  send  her  to  a  girl's.  Those 
who  find  it  easier  to  honor  an  old  university  than  the  eager  life  of  a 
young  college,  may  be  tempted  into  an  annex.  The  important  thing 
is  that  the  adherents  of  these  differing  types  should  not  fall  into  jeal- 
ousy, and  belittle  the  value  of  those  who  are  performing  a  work 
which  they  themselves  cannot  do  so  well  To  understand  one  another 
kindly  is  the  business  of  the  hour — to  understand  and  to  wait. 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 
BoxFORD,  Mass. 
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Eighteen  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Sex  in  Education  "  ^  was 
published,  it  aroused  anxious  questionings  and  indignant  protests. 
Vassar  College  was  then  only  eight  years  old.  Many  felt  that  possibly 
Dr.  Clarke  might  be  right  in  his  conclusions  regarding  women ;  at 
any  rate,  they  could  not  prove  that  he  was  wrong.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  that  protested  had  only  general  principles  and  few  and  possibly 
inconclusive  experiments  upon  which  to  base  their  disseiit.  If  the 
little  book  had  appeared  in  1391  instead  of  in  1873,  a  host  of  vigor- 
ous college  alumnce  from  Yassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Cornell,  Girton, 
and  Newnham,  might  have  revived  the  memory  of  their  Harkness  to 
answer:  ^^Usus  magister  optimus  est^  Good  doctor,  look  at  us!  Look 
at  the  statistics  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Century  "  maga- 
zine for  information  concerning  our  health  as  compared  with  the 
health  of  our  sisters  who  are  not  college-bred ! 

But  however  the  case  may  stand  with  college  women,  were  Dr. 
Clarke  alive,  and  were  he  the  attending  physician  at  most  private 
schools  for  girls,  where  he  could  see  with  what  wear  and  tear  of  the 
flesh,  in  many  cases,  anj'  attem]:)t  at  thorough  work  is  attended,  he 
would  be  confirmed  in  his  conclusions.  And  if  the  teachers  in  private 
schools  did  not  have  before  them  the  experience  of  the  colleges  for 
women,  they  might  be  tempted  to  answer.  Yes,  you  are  right.  One 
must  choose  between  a  healthy  animal  and  an  educated  invalid. 
What  may  be  the  experience  of  public  schools,  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  consider.  It  will  confine  itself  to  private  schools — to 
thorough  private  schools,  because  only  in  them  comes  any  demand  upon 
brain  and  soul — and  to  the  more  expensive  private  schools,  because 
there  we  find  girls  of  our  wealthy  leisure  class,  girls  whose  intellectual 
training  has  received  a  verj^  small  share  of  public  attention.  It  is 
not  strange,  indeed,  that  during  these  twenty-six  revolutionary  years 
of  education  for  women,  the  college  girl  should  have  monopolized 
public  attention;  but  now  that  women's  colleges  are  no  longer  an 
experiment,  it  is  time  that  some  thought  be  given  to  the  girls  for 
*  "Sex  in  Education,"  by  Echvurd  li.  Clarke  (Boston,  1873). 
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whose  mental  equipment  tlie  private  scliool  is  responsible.  That  these 
girls  form  a  large  and  important  class  no  one  can  deny ;  a  class  much 
larger — more  the  pity — than  the  class  that  goes  forth  from  our  col- 
leges. Thej^  go  early  into  "  society,"  and  most  of  them  have  no  other 
aim  than  to  secure  a  husband  and  an  establishment.  In  this  ambition 
they  are  usually,  sooner  or  later,  successful.  Now,  at  this  stage  of 
the  world's  progress,  every  such  girl,  whether  she  will  or  not,  has  in 
her  keeping  a  great  responsibility.  Around  her  are  the  discontented 
masses,  watching  to  see  what  the  rich  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  do 
next.  What  will  the  rich  lady  do?  By  her  sumptuous  living,  and 
her  pleasure-seeking,  and  her  extravagance,  by  her  conscious  or  un- 
conscious lowering  of  her  husband's  standards  of  right  and  duty,  will 
she  throw  her  influence  in  the  wrong  way?  Or  will  she  bring  a 
trained  intelligence,  a  wise  self-sacrifice,  and  a  consecrated  womanly 
tact,  to  aid  in  the  social  task  of  the  time?  One  or  the  other,  of  course, 
she  must  do.  The  veriest  nonentity  that  ever  bore  the  name  of 
woman,  if  she  did  nothing  worse,  blunted  the  keenness  of  some  man's 
spiritual  sense,  made  it  harder  for  him,  with  her  before  his  eyes,  to  be- 
lieve the  best  of  himself  and  his  kind,  and  to  hold  himself  to  his  faith. 
It  is  not  an  unheard  of  thing  for  these  girls  to  leave  school  with 
no  more  mental  development  than  a  child  of  twelve.  Why?  Often 
because  they  are  not  considered  well  enough  to  endure  school  work. 
This  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  always  even  the  ostensible  reason. 
But  the  plea  of  ill-health  is  urged  with  sufficient  frequency  and  reason 
to  demand  serious  consideration.  It  has  seemed  impossible  to  gather 
statistics  in  regard  to  the  health  of  girls  in  private  schools;  indeed, 
such  statistics  might  be  of  little  value,  but  the  testimony  of  the  few 
teachers  that  have  responded  to  requests  for  information — and  their 
schools  probably  have  no  monopoly  of  the  invalids — bears  sad  witness 
to  the  weak  physical  condition  of  the  girls  of  our  leisure  class.  Leav- 
ing out  of  the  account  the  day  pupils,  whose  dressmakers,  dancing- 
schools,  church-fairs,  and  social  engagements  add  unfavorable  compli- 
cations, one  finds  that  the  health  of  the  family  students  in  girls'  private 
schools  is  such  as  to  make  thorough  intellectual  work  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Yet  the  conditions  of  a  well-ordered  home-school  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  wear  upon  a  girl  of  moderate  physical  and  mental  endur- 
ance. Breakfast  at  half-past  seven ;  a  short  walk  before  school  at  a 
quarter  of  nine;  recitations,  music,  and  study,  interrupted  by  recess 
and  light  gymnastics,  until  half-past  one;  then  luncheon,  a  little 
rest,  a  brisk  walk  or  tennis;    two  and  a  half  hours  more  of  vigorous 
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Study  and  music,  followed  by  half  an  hour's  gymnastics;  dinner, 
an  evening  when  no  studying  but  only  good  reading  or  play  is  per- 
mitted ;  bed  at  half -past  nine  for  nine  hours — surely,  there  is  nothing 
in  this  routine  to  induce  nervous  prostration.  Yet  it  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  that  half  the  pupils,  though  they  may  not  call 
themselves  invalids,  are  in  a  physical  condition  to  endure  it.  Even  in 
schools  that  refuse  to  accept  girls  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of 
their  getting  through  the  year,  it  is  not  unusual  for  one-third  to  be 
entered  by  their  parents  with  the  warning  tliat  their  daughters  are 
delicate  and  will  need  special  consideration  and  watching — a  warning 
in  all  probability  followed  by  the  request  that  they  shall  not  be 
"bothered  with  mathematics."  These  weakly  ones,  if  their  mothers 
leave  them  alone,  and  if  they  themselves  become  interested  in  their 
work,  by  dint  of  three  or  four  extra  hours  for  rest  and  exercise,  man- 
age to  hold  out  through  the  year,  and  frequently  end  it  in  improved 
health.  But  unless  these  two  conditions  are  fulfilled  they  often  fall 
by  the  way.  Nervousness,  backache,  weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  gen- 
erally follow  soon  upon  the  realization  that  school  means  work.  A 
hard  lesson  to  be  mastered  lays  a  girl  low  with  a  headache  or  dissolves 
her  in  floods  of  tears.  Tears,  indeed,  especially  during  the  first  part 
of  the  year,  are  of  daily  downfall.  Tears  bedew  knotty  problems, 
tears  greet  the  refusal  to  allow  boxes  of  candj^,  tears  fall  copiously 
wdien  overshoes  are  insisted  upon  and  when  short  fur  capes  are  de- 
clared insufficient  covering  for  zero  weather.  Moreover,  let  the  fun 
run  a  bit  too  high,  or  a  mischievous  boy  tap  on  the  window  in  the 
evening,  or  a  mouse  suddenly  appear,  and  only  a  dose  of  plain  Eng- 
lish and  the  valerian  bottle  prevent  an  epidemic  of  hysterics. 

But  there  needs  no  chorus  of  school  teachers  to  tell  us  that  our 
leisure-class  girls  are  lacking  in  physical  endurance  and  self-control. 
Most  men  with  a  bank  account  need  look  no  farther  than  their  own 
and  their  neighbors'  physicians'  bills  to  find  abundant  confirmation  of 
the  fact.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  long  upon  the  results. 
They,  also,  are  but  too  painfully  apparent.  The  mother  and  the 
family  physician  usually  agree  that  the  delicate  girl  must  be  taken 
from  school.  This  decision  means,  in  most  cases,  the  end  of  her  in- 
tellectual training.  A  trip  to  Europe,  a  little  dabbling  in  music  and 
china-painting,  possibly  "  private  lessons  "  in  French  and  literature — 
and  the  young  lady  is  "educated."  She  knows  nothing  of  the  delight 
in  mental  activity ;  her  taste  for  good  literature  is  barely  aroused,  if 
aroused  at  all;  she  is  stone  blind  to  the  world  of  nature  and  of  art; 
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her  brain  is  about  as  ^vell  fitted  to  wrestle  with  hard  thinking  as  the 
brain  of  her  pet  kitten.  With  her  untrained  mind,  her  aches  and  her 
nerves,  her  tears  and  her  hysterics,  she  mounts  the  throne  in  some  rich 
man's  kingdom.     Does  it  require  a  seer  to  tell  how  she  will  govern? 

Now,  surely,  no  one,  remembering  Catherine  Booth,  and  Florence 
Nightingale,  and  the  unnumbered  multitudes  of  humbler  heroic  souls, 
will  assert  that  girls  go  down  before  difficulties  and  shed  weak  tears 
over  senseless  woes  because  they  belong  to  womankind,  whom  God 
made  that  way.  Neither  is  it  natural  that  a  girl  of  usual  healthfulness 
should  become  painfully  aware  that  she  has  a  head  or  a  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  soon  as  she  is  called  upon  to  learn  a  French  verb  or  to  solve  a 
problem  in  fractions.  She  may  hate  to  study ;  most  likely  she  does  if 
she  has  been  as  unwisely  "  educated  "  as  most  leisure-class  girls  are,  but 
that  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  ills  of  the  flesh  that  attend 
her  first  efforts  to  master  intellectual  difficulties.  Some  of  her  dis- 
comfort is  often,  no  doubt,  imaginary;  but  even  after  deducting  what 
she  imagines  and  what  she  may,  if  she  be  not  honest,  assume  for  the 
occasion,  we  find  enough  real  trouble  to  arouse  anxious  questionings 
as  to  its  cause.  Dr.  Clarke  thought  he  had  found  it  in  the  way  Na- 
ture makes  woman.  But  may  it  not  be  possible  that  these  girls  are 
what  they  are,  not  because  Nature  made  them  so,  but  because  they 
made  themselves  so? 

It  is  no  simple  task  to  explain  this  too  prevalent  physical  weakness 
of  the  private-school  girls.  We  should  need  to  know  not  only  all 
their  personal  history,  but  the  personal  history  also  of  their  ancestors 
for  several  generations,  before  we  could  be  sure  that  we  had  all  the 
data  for  sound  conclusions.  There  are  certain  patent  facts,  however, 
in  the  bringing  up  of  girls,  that  present  themselves  as  a  partial  expla- 
nation of  the  evil.  Putting  aside  heredity  and  pre-natal  conditions, 
which,  in  some  cases,  may  be  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  trouble, 
but  which  should  be  no  more  operative  with  daughters  than  with  sons, 
we  see  that  the  girl  is  very  early  subject  to  conditions  quite  different 
from  the  boj^'s.  She  is  much  more  confined  in  the  house,  she  is  not 
supposed  to  keep  arms  and  legs  flying  as  a  boy  does,  and  too  soon  she 
is  put  into  clothes  whose  discomfort  her  brother  would  not  endure  for 
a  day.  Imagine  him  in  her  stiff,  tight  corset,  and  with  her  heavy 
skirts  dragging  upon  back  and  abdomen !  Send  him  out  on  a  cold 
winter  day  in  her  thin-soled  kid  boots,  short-sleeved  flannels,  and  little 
fur  cape  that  muffles  her  throat  and  leaves  exposed  her  arms  and  most 
of  her  body;  let  him  come  home  to  sit  over  the  register  and  feed  on 
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candy,  strong  coffee,  and  cake;  then  be  surprised, if  you  can,  when  lie 
finds  it  difficult  to  learn  iiis  next  day's  lessons.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  some  delicate  girls  commit  not  one  of  these  crimes  against  the 
flesh;  they  arc  shod,  and  clad,  and  fed  according  to  the  most  approved 
hygienic  methods,  and  still  they  are  not  well ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  guilty  of  them  all.  Add  to  these  offences  the  early  in- 
dulgence in  evening  pleasures,  permitted  to  most  American  girls — 
their  clubs,  their  kirmesses,  theatres,  and  parties,  with  their  attendant 
evils  of  nervous  excitement  and  loss  of  sleep,  and  is  it  to  be  wondered 
that  outraged  Nature  exacts  her  penalty? 

Perhaps,  however,  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  girl's  un- 
fitness for  intellectual  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  different  standards 
of  life  and  achievement  set  for  the  son  and  the  daughter.  We  have 
not  yet  wholly  emerged  from  barbarism,  in  spite  of  our  twenty-six 
years  of  women's  colleges.  It  will  take  many  a  year  yet,  many  a 
strong,  sweet,  wise  woman,  many  a  patient  struggle  on  the  part  of 
school  and  college,  before  we  shall  be  wholly  rid  of  the  idea  that  it 
makes  no  difference  how  a  girl  is  educated.  To  many  fathers  and 
mothers  a  daughter  is  still  onlj^  a  pretty  thing  to  be  petted  in  their 
home — "company"  for  them,  until  she  goes  to  be  the  Nora  of  her 
own  "  Doll's  House."  "  Why  should  she  bother  herself  with  arithme- 
tic, or  Latin,  or  anything  else  that  is  difficult?  She  will  never  use  it; 
she  will  never  have  to  earn  her  own  living.  If  she  doesn't  care  to  go 
to  school,  let  her  stay  at  home,"  so  say  her  parents.  Because  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  because  some  of  us,  even  in  this  year 
of  grace,  have  not  advanced  one  whit  beyond  the  standard  of  the  Mil- 
tonic  Eve,  the  education  of  a  large  class  of  girls  is  still  a  thing  of 
whims.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  if,  bred  in  such  an  atmosphere, 
the  girl  allows  the  most  diminutive  pain  to  interrupt  her  school  w^ork. 

Physicians,  also,  are  largely  to  blame  for  this  arrested  mental  de- 
velopment. Too  many  of  them  fail,  as  they  would  never  think  of 
failing  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  to  recognize  that  all  human  beings,  girls 
included,  are  dual-natured.  In  their  care  for  the  body  they  overlook 
the  mind.  The  first  prescription  of  a  large  number  is,  "  Take  the  girl 
out  of  school."  One  physician — in  Boston,  too — went  so  far  as  to 
add,  "  And  don't  make  her  do  anything  that  she  doesn't  wish  to  do." 
As  this  was  said  in  the  presence  of  the  young  woman  herself,  who  was 
by  nature  not  strongly  inclined  to  activity,  the  result  may  be  imagined. 
The  pernicious  effect  of  that  physician's  words  was  manifest  in  every- 
thing that  she  did.     The  slightest   discomfort  was  to   her  sufficient 
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reason  for  shutting  her  books  and  retiring  to  idleness  and  the  bed; 
and  if  it  was  suggested  that,  as  a  woman,  she  would  probably  some- 
times find  it  necessary  to  do  some  things  when  she  did  not  feel  quite 
well,  and  that  it  might  be  wise  for  her,  as  a  girl,  to  acquire  some 
practice  in  that  art,  she  regarded  such  a  suggestion  as  stony-hearted. 
Physicians — not  all,  happily — seem  to  forget,  when  they  treat  a  girl, 
that,  small  and  weak  though  her  mind  may  be,  it  must  busy  itself 
with  something.  Take  away  from  it  all  healthy  work,  and,  ten 
chances  to  one,  it  will  expend  its  energy  in  thinking  how  many  aches 
and  woes  its  owner  has— a  questionable  remedy,  certainly.  Neither 
do  physicians  seem  to  remember  that  if  they  keep  a  girl  out  of  school 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  she  is  likely  to  be  ashamed  to 
go  back  to  school,  if  she  be  well  enough  then,  and  begin  where  she 
left  off.  Thus,  with  a  singular  disregard  for  their  patient's  happiness 
and  usefulness,  they  ruthlessly  condemn  her  to  a  life  of  narrow  inter- 
ests and  petty  thoughts,  a  necessity,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  but  cer- 
tainly to  be  advised  only  as  a  last  resort. 

M.  Carey  Thomas  writes  from  the  dean's  office  of  Bryn  Mawr: 

' '  I  think  that,  tor  the  present,  or  until  men  have  learned  that  for  v/omen  as 
well  as  for  themselves  intellectual  activity  is  the  keenest  of  possible  lifelong 
pleasures  and  a  safeguard  against  a  multitude  of  evils,  the  skilled  and  sympa- 
thetic woman  physician,  rather  than  the  man,  should  accompany  young  girls 
through  their  school  and  college  life.  She  will  be  less  ready  to  secure  physical 
health  for  her  patients  at  the  expense  of  intellectual  development,  and  less  hope- 
ful of  so  securing  it." 

The  outcome — partly,  it  may  be,  of  these  barbaric  notions  about 
women,  partly  of  the  luxury  of  the  time  and  its  resulting  lack  of  moral 
fibre — is  what  may  be  considered  the  most  radical  reason  for  the  pri- 
vate-school girl's  failure  to  meet  educational  demands ;  the  too  preva- 
lent idea  that  a  girl  must  be  kept,  from  everything  hard.  For  her 
there  must  be  no  wrestling  with  difficulty  until  she  force  from  it  its 
daybreak  blessing,  "  Henceforth  thou  shalt  be  known  as  one  that  hath 
prevailed."  No;  she  is  only  a  girl,  to  be  shielded,  and  petted,  and 
amused,  and  made  comfortable.  If  she  has  a  hard  lesson,  she  must 
not  bother  over  it;  if  she  has  a  little  pain,  she  must  go  to  bed  with  it, 
unless,  indeed,  she  vdshes  to  go  to  a  party;  if  she  does  not  feel  like 
eating  bread  and  beefsteak,  she  must  be  given  pickles  and  fruitcake ; 
if  she  seems  restless,  the  world  must  be  ransacked  to  find  some  new 
pleasure  for  her;  if  she  suffers  a  little  disappointment,  she  must  un- 
burden her  woe  to  everybody,  and  cry  her  eyes  out  over  it.     Where 
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is  her  chance  to  learn  physical  and  mental  control".''  Where  is  her 
chance  for  physical  and  mental  health?  Where  is  her  chance  for 
happiness?  It  may  be  one  of  the  mysterious  laws  of  being,  but  it  is 
a  law,  nevertheless,  that  strength  of  character,  like  strength  of  muscle, 
is  developed  only  by  resistance.  The  strong  souls — and  they  are  the 
only  really  happy  ones — win  their  power  by  what  they  overcome. 
Now,  all  this  strength,  with  its  resulting  blessedness,  a  girl  must  gain 
in  spite  of  those  that  love  her  best,  rather  than  by  their  aid.  Obedi- 
ence, reverence  for  law,  self-poise,  endurance,  these  that  are  the 
natural,  easy  lessons  of  childhood,  she  must  learn,  if  she  learn  them 
at  all,  through  womanhood's  bitter  mistakes  and  their  inevitrble  pen- 
alties. Is  it  strange  that  when  the  poor  child  goes  to  boarding  school 
with  its  thorough  work,  its  wholesome  diet,  its  quiet,  regular  life,  its 
subordination  of  the  individual  wish  to  the  general  good,  its  "You 
ought  and  so  you  must " — is  it  strange  that  the  result  should  be  what 
we  have  seen?  A  teacher  that  was  asked  for  statistics  regarding  the 
health  of  the  pupils  in  her  school  puts  the  matter  very  tersely : 

"  The  girls  of  the  wealthy  class  are  far  from  being-  able  to  do  good  work,  on 
account  of  their  physical  condition  ;  but  my  experience  is  that  children  are  born 
with  fairly  good  constitutions.  It  is  the  lack  of  common-sense  and  the  over- 
indulgence of  the  American  mother,  which  cause  the  girl  to  grow  up  believing 
that  she  is  nervous  or  weak,  and  must  continue  to  be  indulged,  and  must  be  tired 
after  the  least  exertion,  and  must  be  nervous  over  examinations,  and  all  the  rest, 
that  make  it  so  hard  for  us.  If  the  motliers  were  strong,  even  mentally,  they 
would  put  into  their  children  courage  and  will,  which  go  so  far  even  against  poor 
health.  Girls  seem  to  me  to  have  too  many  imaginary  ills,  or  rather  they  suc- 
cumb to  the  smallest  ache  ;  a  slight  headache  is  enough  to  make  them  give  up 
every  duty  of  the  day.  Now,  while  I  am  not  unsympathetic  in  distress,  the 
greater  part  of  the  ills  could  be  overcome  if  the  girls  were  taught  and  encouraged 
at  home  to  be  stronger.  ...  I  think  that  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  girls  that 
come  to  us  could  do  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  if  they  had  the  ambition,  but 
as  they  do  not  wish  to  go  to  school  to  study,  their  parents  have  them  excused 
from  one  thing  or  another  on  the  plea  of  nervousness.  Many  even  wish  to  be 
excused  from  gymnastics.  I  think  there  is  more  laziness  tlian  ill  health  ia  the 
world.  ...  If  we  could  only  reform  the  mothers  we  might  hope  for  a  better 
state  of  things  ;  as  it  is,  we  must  struggle  for  the  mothers  of  the  future,  and  if 
we  can  make  them  wiser  in  their  generation  we  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain." 

Yes;  the  trouble  is  with  the  mothers  and  physicians,  not  with  the 
girls.  Very  rarely,  if  a  girl  be  given  a  fair  chance,  does  she  fail  to  re- 
spond to  a  school's  honest  efforts  for  her  good.  After  the  hrst  restive- 
ness  is  past,  if  she  be  not  upset  by  selfish  letters  from  home  and  by 
that  necessary  bane  of  school  work,  vacation,  wnth  its  physical  and 
spiritual  demoralization,  she  enjoys  being  governed,  and  she  wakes  to 
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the  fact  that  she  is  a  rational  and  responsible  being  with  an  almost 
pathetic  delight  in  her  new  dignity.  The  girls  are  all  right;  the 
material  is  excellent.  The  questions  are:  Will  the  mothers  and 
fathers  give  the  schools  a  chance  to  use  it?  and  will  the  schools  prove 
themselves  equal  to  their  opportunity?  The  physicians  will,  of  course, 
in  time,  by  advancing  medical  science  and  by  experience  be  released 
from  their  thraldom  to  barbarism.  In  any  case,  there  are,  and  always 
will  be,  enough  wise  ones — men  and  women,  too — to  offer  a  choice. 

"  Two  hundred  souls  lost,  and  a  few  women  and  children!  "  The 
American  mother,  however  weak  and  ignorant,  protests  against  this 
satire  of  Dean  Swift's.  Let  her,  and  through  her  let  the  father, 
by  their  treatment  of  their  daughter,  no  longer  give  it  tacit  assent. 
Let  them  never  forget  that  she  is  a  "soul  born  to  immortality,"  not 
sent  into  the  world  solely  or  even  mainly  to  be  a  "  comfort "  to  them. 
She  has  her  own  life  to  live,  her  own  destiny  to  fulfil,  for  which  she 
must  be  fitted  or  unfitted  in  accordance  with  inexorable  laws.  Of  this 
they  defraud  her  at  their  periL 

The  rearing  of  infants  is  becoming  a  fine  art.  Infants'  foods,  in- 
fants' diet,  even  infants'  "training  and  discipline,"  are  demanding  the 
skilled  intelligence  of  physician,  mother,  and  nurse.  These  are  hope- 
ful signs.  The  mother  is  learning  the  connection  between  sterilized 
milk  and  a  vigorous  baby ;  between  correct  habits  of  eating  and  sleep- 
ing, and  good  digestion  and  quiet  nerves.  Let  her  learn  that  the  laws 
of  physical  being  do  not  suspend  action  at  the  end  of  babyhood.  Let 
her  learn,  also,  that  law  governs  brains  as  well  as  stomachs,  character 
as  well  as  nerves.  "My  leave,"  said  the  Frenchv/oman,  ''was  not 
asked  before  I  came  into  the  world."  The  mother  and  father  can 
answer  this  awful  suggestion  only  by  freely  granting  to  their  daughter 
her  right  to  her  own  life  in  its  fullest  development.  Will  they  sell 
this  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage?  and  will  teachers  ratify  the 
sale?  Surely  the  mother's  heart  is  large  enough  and  the  teacher's 
brain  is  strong  enough  to  forbid  the  infamous  transaction.  But  the 
danger  still  threatens  so  long  as  the  standards  of  home  and  of  school 
remain  what  they  are. 

And  just  here  is  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  the  private 
school.  For  the  sake  of  popularity  and  a  living,  it  has  too  often 
repeated  and  emphasized  the  mistakes  and  failures  of  the  home.  The 
common  notion  of  a  private  school  proves  this — the  notion  that  is 
summed  up  in  no  rules,  little  order  and  discipline,  no  systematic 
study,  no  standards  of  scholarship  and  attainment;  in  one  word,  few 
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duties  and  many  "privileges."  Yet  the  principals  of  these  schools 
are  women  of  liberal  education  and  broad  culture,  capable  of  forming 
and  working  out  high  ideals.  Their  duty  is  plain.  It  is  to  supply 
what  the  home  training  often  lacks.  They  must  insist  upon  obedience, 
punctuality,  wholesome  and  regular  diet,  vigorous  exercise,  proper  and 
modest  clothing,  good  reading,  hard  thinking,  and  ^vomanly  self-con- 
trol. If  they  do,  they  will  be  called  "strict,"  and  they  will  probably 
meet  with  adverse  criticism  and  pecuniary  loss.  Very  well.  Teach- 
ing is  of  too  vital  importance  to  be  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  and 
if  a  private-school  principal  cannot  earn  her  living  by  a  good  school, 
let  her  seek  some  other  work.  Let  her  not  dare  to  prostitute  her  high 
office  and  ministry  to  her  own  self-support.  "  Speak  unto  us  smooth 
things,  prophesy  deceits,"  is  a  demand  that  has  met  with  too  ready  a 
compliance.  It  is  time  that  private  schools  joined  forces  to  "  boy- 
cott "  superficial  work  and  lax  discipline,  in  order  that  parents  may  be 
compelled,  if  they  send  their  daughters  to  school  at  all,  to  send  them 
where  they  shall  be  obliged  to  learn  physical  and  mental  control. 
Invalidism  among  school  girls  would  then  rapidly  disappear. 

Are  there  not  enough  good  mothers  to  uphold  the  schools  in  this 
work  ?  Over  against  the  mother  who  wept  because  she  found  that  her 
daughter's  handkerchiefs,  when  they  were  sent  home  from  boarding 
school  to  be  washed,  were  not  stiff  with  homesick  tears,  private  school 
teachers  can  place  many  a  mother  whose  wise,  unselfish  love  stops  at 
no  sacrifice  of  comfort  or  happiness  to  secure  the  best  development  of 
her  child.  Joy  and  life,  as  well  as  despair  and  death,  are  in  that 
terrible  saying  of  Anne  of  Austria  to  Cardinal  Eichelieu:  "My  Lord 
Cardinal,  God  does  not  pay  at  the  end  of  every  week,  but  at  the  end 
he  pays." 

Charlotte  W,  Porter. 

The  Elms,  Springfield,  Mass. 
4 


THE   FAEMEK'S   ISOLATION   AND   THE   EEMEDY. 

That  there  is  a  general  and  profound  discontent  existing  among 
the  farmers  of  our  countr}^,  no  one  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  classes  can  doubt.  Were  specific  evidence  wanting,  the 
tendency  of  the  farming  population,  especially  the  younger  people, 
to  drift  into  cities,  the  disproportionate  growth  of  the  rural  in  com- 
parison with  the  urban  population,  as  disclosed  by  the  census,  and  sun- 
dry like  evidences  familiar  to  all,  would  dispel  any  skepticism  touching 
the  discontent  of  this  great  industrial  class.  What  seems  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  paradox  is  that  this  discontent  is  greatest  in  the  broad  and 
most  fertile  regions  of  our  country,  where  the  population,  relative  to 
the  cultivated  area,  is  less  than  in  the  more  sterile  portions  where  the 
population  is  denser. 

That  a  deep  and  serious  disquietude  should  exist  among  any  class 
that  is  an  integral  part  of  the  industrial  body  of  a  people,  is  to  be  de- 
plored, but  when  it  pervades  a  body  that  is  the  most  important  numer- 
ical and  commercial  factor  of  this  or  of  any  other  people,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  deep  national  concern  and  even  of  alarm ;  and  to  search  for 
the  cause  or  the  causes  of  it  becomes  a  public  duty.  For  behind  this, 
as  behind  all  other  phenomena,  it  is  to  be  presumed  an  efficient  cause 
exists.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  disquietude  of  the  farmers  cannot  be 
sufficiently  disposed  of,  as  some  believe  it  can,  by  pointing  to  the  very 
evident  fact  that  the  farming  class  of  to-day,  as  compared  with  that  of 
some  decades  in  the  past,  has  advanced  to  a  higher  plane  of  life ;  for 
to  any  one  familiar  with  the  internal  condition  of  all  classes  of  our 
people,  agricultural  and  non-agricultural,  it  is  evident  that  of  the 
marvellous  advance  in  comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  that 
through  the  agencies  of  the  sciences  and  arts  has  com.e  during  the  past 
generation  the  world  over,  the  farmers  have  shared  in  the  benefits  to  a 
less  degree  than  any  other  class.  Indeed,  of  the  sum  of  human  advan- 
tages which  is  the  product  and  property  of  the  age,  he  has  relatively 
less  as  his  share  than  he  formerly  had ;  and  the  discontent  becomes 
the  greater  because  it  is  evident  that  the  very  agencies  that  have 
brought  about  this  marvellous  and  rapid  advance  in  the  general  well- 
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being,  have  also  brouglit  into  more  direct  contrast  than  formerly,  any 
class  differences  that  may  exist. 

If  this  proposition  needed  the  support  of  evidence  drawn  from  an 
economic  source,  it  is  ready  and  abundant.  We  need  but  to  point  to  the 
fact,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  our  country,  that  in  the  past  twenty 
years  the  growth  in  the  total  wealth  of  the  non-agricultural  classes,  as 
compared  with  the  wealth  of  the  agricultural  classes,  has  been,  out  of 
all  proportion,  greater  than  the  increase  of  numbers  of  the  former  over 
the  latter  during  the  same  period.  Competent  statisticians  estimate 
the  growth  of  wealth  in  the  whole  country  during  the  past  twenty 
years  at  about  $25,000,000,000.  By  the  census  of  1870,  the  value  of 
farms,  implements,  machinery,  and  live  stock  in  the  United  States  was 
$11,123,946,150,  and  by  the  census  of  1880,  it  was  $12,104,108,141, 
showing  an  increase  of  $980,151,991  in  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880. 

While  as  yet  there  are  not  sufficient  data  to  determine  the  growth 
of  agricultural  values  throughout  the  United  States  for  the  decade 
just  closed,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  there  was  any  very 
substantial  increase  over  that  of  the  preceding  decade ;  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  latter  portion  of  that  decade  marked  what  was 
perhaps  the  era  of  the  lowest  prices  and  most  depressed  condition  of 
agriculture  our  country  has  yet  seen.  Allowing,  however,  for  an  in- 
crease of  50  per  cent,  for  the  decade  of  1880  to  1890  over  the  pre- 
vious one  (which,  under  the  conditions,  would  seem  liberal),  this  would 
give  an  increase  for  the  decade  just  past  over  the  previous  decade  of 
$1,500,000,000.  The  two  decades  from  1870  to  1890  thus  show  a  total 
gain  of  about  only  $2,500,000,000,  or  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  total  wealth  of  the  whole  country. 

To  emphasize  the  significance  of  these  figures  and  the  inference 
from  them,  it  is  necessary  only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
one-half  of  the  entire  population  in  this  country  is  engaged  directly  in 
agriculture. 

As  bearing  still  further  upon  this  proposition  it  may  be  well  to 
give  passing  notice  to  the  fact  that  in  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860, 
when  there  was  presumably  a  normal  and  co-ordinate  increase  in  the 
wealth  of  all  the  industrial  classes,  and  when  the  population  of  the 
whole  country  was  but  little  more  than  one-half  of  that  during  the 
decade  from  1870  to  1880,  the  census  shows  that  the  absolute  increase 
in  farm  values  was  more  than  four  times  the  increase  shown  in  the 
decade  from  1870  to  1880. 

Thus  the  value  of  farms,  farm  implements,  machinery,  and  live- 
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Stock,  as  shown  by  the  census  in  1850,  was  $8,967,343,670  and  in  1860 
it  was  $7,980,493,063,  showing  an  increase  in  that  decade  of  $4,013,- 
149,493.  The  census  of  1870  shows  that  the  value  of  farm  imple- 
ments and  machinery  and  live-stock  was  $11,123,944,150,  and  in  the 
year  1880  it  was  $12,104,108,141,  or  a  gain  of  less  than  $1,000,000,000 
in  round  numbers  for  that  decade.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1850  was  23,191,876,  in  1860  it  was  31,423,421.  In  1870 
the  population  was  38,558,371  and  in  1880  it  was  50,155,783;  thus, 
with  a  gam  of  nearly  20,000,000  in  the  population  for  the  twenty 
years  between  1860  and  1880,  there  was  a  gain  of  $4,123,615,081  in 
agricultural  values,  an  amount  only  a  trifle  in  excess  of  the  gain  in 
agricultural  values  for  the  one  single  decade  between  1850  and  1860, 
when  the  population  of  the  whole  country  was  but  a  little  more  than 
one-half  of  that  of  the  former  period. 

To  the  serious  inquiry,  as  to  the  real  cause  or  causes  of  this  in- 
equality and  consequent  discontent,  and  as  to  whether  they  are  per- 
manent or  temporary  and  therefore  capable  of  removal  or  amelioration, 
no  general  answer  will  be  given,  nor  can  it  be  reasonably  expected ; 
for,  no  doubt,  there  exists  a  multitude  of  causes  for  an  effect  so  great. 
Every  inquirer  will  be  largely  influenced  by  impressions  formed,  or,  per- 
haps, in  some  degree  by  a  bias  engendered  by  self-interest  or  by  the 
conditions  under  which  the  subject  has  been  considered.  While  in  my 
own  view  there  seem  to  be  many  and  marked  causes  for  this  discon- 
tent, the  dism.al  experiences  of  my  early  life  as  an  agriculturalist  leads 
me  to  refer  the  difficulty  in  great  measure  to  one  dominant  and  con- 
spicuous cause.  To  my  mind,  therefore,  the  chief  difficulty  of  the 
farming  class  arises  from  the  lack  of  association  and  co-operation,  the 
lack  of  united  effort,  the  diffusion  rather  than  the  concentration  of 
energy.  Not  only  does  this  lack  of  organized  effort  result  in  much, 
misdirected  energy  and  consequent  economic  loss,  but  it  works  an 
even  more  serious  injury  by  placing  the  farming  population  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  great  industrial  contest  in  which  other  and  co-ordi- 
nated industries,  by  virtue  of  their  capability  for  thorough  concentra- 
tion and  organization,  have  a  superior  advantage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  farmer  has  not  yet  mastered  the 
problem  of  combined  action;  consequently  he  has  not  yet  fully  "real- 
ized "  upon  his  energies.  Under  the  system  now  practised,  each  sepa- 
rate farm-house  is  an  isolated  community  and  a  law  unto  itself.  The 
economic  loss,  however,  is  but  a  trifle  compared  with  the  woeful  waste 
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of  social  energy.  From  this  waste  comes  the  hunger  of  the  heart  and 
too  often  the  atrophy  of  the  intellect.  From  this,  too,  comes  that 
abiding  soul-weariness  suffered  by  so  many  farmers  and  still  more  by 
so  many  farmers'  sons,  and,  worst  of  all,  by  so  many  farmers'  wives. 
For  it  is  one  of  the  saddest  features  of  this  wretched  isolation  that  the 
farmer  himself  often  gets  used  to  it  by  middle  life;  it  becomes  so  com- 
pletely second  nature  that  he  forgets  that  it  was  not  his  first  nature. 
He  complains  because  his  sons  wish  to  go  to  town,  and  he  thinks  his 
wife  very  unreasonable  because  she  is  not  satisfied  with  "  a  good  home 
and  a  good  provider."  If  an  argument  is  made  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject his  last  word  usually  is  that  she  does  not  have  to  work  any 
harder  than  other  farm  women.  Indeed,  she  does  not,  and  there  is  the 
pity  of  it. 

Allow  me  to  sketch  an  average  poor  farmer's  family  in  the  West — 
I  will  say  anywhere  within  200  miles  of  the  Missouri  Kiver.  Tom 
Miller  worked  hard  on  an  Ohio  farm  from  the  age  of  twelve  until  he 
was  twenty-five.  He  then  married  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
"  new  lands  "  and  in  getting  his  quarter-section  "  homesteaded  "  and 
his  so-called  habitable  dwelling  built  on  it.  When  he  "  swore  it  in  " 
at  the  land  office  as  a  "habitable  dwelling"  the  visiting  critic  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  sneered,  "  That's  the  way  the  government  is  de- 
frauded " ;  but  habitable  or  not,  Mr.  Miller  has  lived  in  it  ever  since. 
He  is  not  given  to  drink,  and  his  only  extravagance  is  tobacco.  He 
married  a  fairly  good-looking  farmer-girl  in  Ohio,  and  she  has  worked — 
it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  has  "  slaved  " — on  that  prairie  farm 
ever  since ;  and  how  little  has  she  had  to  show  for  it  1  Both  have 
struggled  in  almost  hopeless  toil  fifteen  years  in  mud,  and  sun,  and 
wind,  and  rain,  and  snow.  His  farm  is  mortgaged,  his  hands  are  hard, 
all  the  poetry  and  the  sentiment  of  youth  have  long  since  gone  out 
of  him,  and,  worst  of  all,  he  has  become  used  to  it. 

Nevertheless  the  neighbors  discuss  his  case  as  well  as  their  own. 
One  who  came  wdth  a  few  thousand  dollars  and  has  added  to  it  by 
loaning  on  mortgages,  says,  "  The  trouble  is  extravagance.  They  buy 
too  much  high-priced  machinery  and  do  not  work  it."  Another  says, 
"  It  is  the  circulating  medium — there  isn't  enough  money."  Still  an- 
other says,  "The  railroads  get  it  all,  and  what  the  railroads  don't  get 
the  middle  men  do;"  and  nearly  all  have  something  to  say  against 
the  national  banks,  the  trusts,  and  sometimes  even  the  government 
itself,  but  all  these  together  arc  only  a  minority.  Let  eastern  men 
think  as  they  may;    it  is  a  niiiKM-ity,  and  a  small  one  indeed,  in  the 
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West,  that  is  ready  for  a  general  financial  and  industrial  revolution. 
The  solid  and  conservative  farmer,  the  middle-class  man,  simply  says, 
"  I'm  blessed  if  I  know ;  things  get  worse  and  worse ;  the  more  corn 
and  wheat  we  raise  in  any  one  crop,  the  less  we  get  for  the  whole  of 
it,  unless  they  have  a  failure  of  crops  or  get  up  a  war  in  Europe, 
God  knows  I  hate  to  depend  on  the  like  of  that ;  for  I  wish  them 
no  harm  in  Europe,  and  if  a  war  does  make  good  prices  for  a  year  or 
two  (as  they  say  it  does)  why,  war's  waste  is  bound  to  work  back  on 
us  a  year  or  two  later.  The  hardest  times  we  have  ever  had  in  this 
country  have  always  come  after  the  biggest  wars  in  Europe ;  and,  as 
to  machinery,  we  just  simply  have  to  have  machinery  to  produce  and 
save  our  crops,  and  then  the  machinery  eats  np  all  the  profits.  Any 
agent  can  take  out  a  pencil  and  prove  that  yon  save  money  by  buying 
the  machine,  but  it  don't  work  out  so  in  practice." 

So  much  for  Mr.  Thomas  Miller;  but  what  does  Mrs.  Miller  say? 
Here  is  the  situation  that  moves  the  heart  of  the  sympathetic  observer. 
She  simply  says  nothing,  for 

"  Care,  and  sorrow,  and  child-birth  pain 
Have  left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain." 

Every  day  of  her  life  she  goes  through  the  dreary,  monotonous  round. 
At  an  early  hour,  every  morning  through  the  hot  summer,  she  pre- 
pares the  same  black  coffee  and  fried  pork  (perhaps  hot  biscuits),  and 
before  she  can  clear  away  the  breakfast  things  and  make  the  bed,  she 
hears  the  calves  bleating,  the  milk-cow  stamping,  both  impatient  to 
have  the  morning's  business  done  with.  Then  comes  the  dreary  rou- 
tine of  the  forenoon's  work,  the  baking  of  bread,  the  washing,  and  the 
like,  until  the  meridian  sun  warns  her  that  the  everlasting  mid-day 
meal  is  due  and  must  be  ready  at  once.  To  round  up  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  day  her  labors  are  carried  far  into  the  night  and 
often,  very  often,  they  continue  long  after  those  of  the  male  portion  of 
the  family  have  ended.  She  has  long  since  ceased  to  think  about  her 
personal  appearance.  A  tender  kiss  from  her  husband  would  almost 
surprise  her.  Once  she  grieved  that  her  little  girls  were  so  barely 
clad ;  now,  she  scarcely  thinks  of  it.  That  she  should  have  a  spare 
hour  every  day  to  read  never  enters  her  head,  and  the  bare  suggestion 
that  on  every  Sunday  she  should  "  dress-up  "  and  devote  herself,  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  day,  to  social  intercourse  would  cause  a  stare  of  in- 
credulity. For  be  it  understood  that  Sunday  for  the  farmer's  wife  is 
a  sort  of  clearance  day  to  adjust  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  previous 
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-week's  cares  and  labors  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  renewed  labors  of 
the  coming  week. 

Of  course,  some  one  rises  to  remark,  this  is  a  fancy  picture.  I 
would  that  it  were  so!  But  one  has  only  to  plunge  into  the  depths 
of  a  purely  agricultural  district,  especially  in  the  West,  remote  from 
city  or  towai,  to  find  that  it  is  a  reality  in  thousands  of  homes.  For- 
tunately there  are  very  many  families  in  better  condition.  There  are 
farmers'  wives  who  keep  ''  help,"  and  have  separate  rooms  and  cool,  airy 
bed-rooms,  and  leisure  hours  on  Sunday,  and  occasionally  a  comfortable 
carriage  to  go  to  church  in ;  but  with  the  so-called  lower  middle  classes 
it  is  as  I  have  set  it  down.  They  are  frequently  crowded  together  in 
small  rooms  as  unhealthily  as  the  poor  in  the  cities,  and  by  day  they 
are  overworked,  in  summer  they  are  chronically  overheated,  and  in 
winter  pinched  by  cold  and  roughened  by  exposure,  while  at  all  sea- 
sons they  have  (worst  of  all  evils)  monotony  and  loneliness ;  else  why  do 
the  insane  asylums  hold  such  an  enormous  proportion  of  farmers' 
wives  ?  But  enough  of  the  diagnosis,  and  now  to  the  remedy.  The 
causes  are  no  doubt  many,  but  the  main  one,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  have 
previously  said,  arises  from  the  diffusion  instead  of  the  concentration 
of  energy.  There  is  isolated  and  individual  toil  where  there  should 
be,  and  might  easily  be,  associated  effort.  Families  might  work  to- 
gether and  secure  enormous  gaine  both  by  the  lessening  of  toil  and 
expenditures  and  by  an  increase  in  product. 

It  is  the  general  law  of  evolution  and  growth,  that  like  units  segre- 
gate into  special  groups  and  bodies,  making  an  organic  structure.  So 
in  the  world  of  labor  we  find  a  marked  tendency  toward  specialism 
and  subdivision,  the  marvellous  results  of  which  that  have  already 
been  gained  point  but  to  the  still  greater  benefits  yet  to  come  from  a 
more  perfect  adjustment  and  relation.  We  have  but  to  look  about  us 
to  see  numberless  proofs  of  the  vast  extent  to  which  human  happiness 
has  been  increased  and  misery  lessened,  by  this  crystallization  and 
grouping  of  the  crude  elements  and  materials  of  human  life  and  so- 
ciety. In  manufacturing  and  cognate  enterprises  the  subdivision  (^f 
labor  alone  has  almost  worked  miracles.  Now,  must  we  believe  that 
in  American  agriculture  alone  there  are  such  conditions  as  to  prevent 
its  crude  elements  from  adjusting  themselves  in  a  like  natural  re- 
lation, from  which  like  benefits  may  be  expected?  To  understand 
how  little  advancement  our  farming  classes  have  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  is  necessary  only  to  see  under  what  jieculiar  disadvantages 
most  of  the  household  and  farm   lal)ors  and  duties  are  carried  on. 
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Under  the  isolated  system  of  farming,  as  practised  in  our  country,  not 
only  must  one  set  of  utensils  serve  diverse  purposes,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence help  to  a  lessened  volume  and  lower  quality  of  work,  bat  in- 
asmuch as  the  appliances  are  not  made  to  perform  the  fullest  work, 
there  is  an  amount  of  capital  invested  disproportionate  to  the  result 
when  measured  by  the  standard  of  achievement  in  other  branches  of 
industry,  and  far  in  excess  of  that  which  would  be  necessarj^,  under  a 
better  system,  to  yield  the  same  results.  Thus  each  farmer  is  under  the 
necessity  of  being  self-contained;  he  is  obliged  to  invest  in  many 
kinds  of  appliances  for  which  he  has  only  a  limited  personal  or  family 
use,  but  which  under  different  conditions  might  be  utilized  to  produce 
far  greater  results,  if  applied  to  the  wants  of  a  whole  community. 

Let  us  consider  a  hypothetical  case ;  let  us  assume  that  the  now 
isolated  farmers  of  a  tract  five  miles  square  are  gathered  into  a  central 
farm  village,  of  say  one  hundred  families.  The  gains  under  such  a 
system,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  of  three  kinds :  the  purely  physical, 
decreasing  labor  and  increasing  product ;  the  intellectual ;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  social  and  moral. 

I.  In  such  a  village  the  tendency  would  be  toward  a  subdivision 
of  labor  and  toward  a  specialization  of  industries.  The  village  well,  the 
village  cistern,  the  village  bath-house,  and  many  such  things  may  be 
passed  with  a  mere  reference;  for,  as  to  these,  experience  and  the 
nature  of  the  locality  will  decide.  But  I  must  mention  the  fact 
that  one  wind-mill  in  any  of  the  prairie  States  would  raise  an  abun- 
dance of  water  for  the  one  hundred  families,  thus  saving  the  expense 
of  many  wind-mills  and  the  slavish  labor,  at  the  well,  of  one  hundred 
women.  I  will  go  somewhat  into  detail  regarding  the  gains  in  the 
more  important  specializations  which  I  consider  would  certainly  result. 

In  the  village  laundry,  built  for  the  purpose  and  properly  equipped, 
a  few  persons  could  do  the  washing  for  the  village  with  less  exhaus- 
tion than  one  woman  now  does  it  for  a  single  family.  And  then  the 
misery  of  washing-day  in  the  isolated  farmhouse — but  I  forbear ;  poets 
and  wits  have  exhausted  that  subject. 

The  village  bakery — all  that  T  would  say  about  this  is  already 
proved  in  the  experience  of  many  American  villages  and  of  all  French 
villages.  And  so  far  has  domestic  economy  been  carried  in  France 
that  in  many  a  hamlet  too  small  to  support  a  bakery  the  women  make 
up  their  own  dough  and  send  it  to  a  central  oven  to  be  baked ;  and 
the  saving  in  fuel,  in  labor,  and  in  other  ways,  even  thus  secured,  fully 
justifies  this  rude  advance  toward  organized  effort. 
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As  it  now  is  on  most  farms,  one  room,  one  stove,  one  set  of  utensils, 
must  be  put  to  all  sorts  of  uses,  fit  or  unfit.  The  farmer's  wife  and 
her  daughters  must  cook,  bake,  wash,  clean,  iron  and,  worst  of  all,  live, 
in  one  or  two  rooms;  and  on  a  rainy  wash-day  even  the  living  room 
and  the  halls  (if  the  farmer  is  rich  enough  to  have  halls)  must  be  used 
for  drying,  where,  as  Mrs.  Barbauld  says : 

"  The  cold  wet  sheet  flaps  in  their  face  abrupt.'* 

Not  less  important  in  labor-saving,  and  even  more  important  in  the 
matter  of  health  and  comfort,  is  the  village  butcher.  A  strangely 
prevalent  fallacy  is  entertained  by  most  city  people  on  this  point.  As 
their  own  meat  comes  from  the  country  they  naturally  assume  that 
the  farmer  gets  his  meat  at  first  hand ;  yet  to  a  limited  extent  only  is 
this  true.  Even  among  the  well-to-do  farmers  fresh  beef,  pork,  and 
mutton  are  eaten  scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  year.  From  March  to 
December  they  live  almost  entirely  on  salt  pork  with  an  occasional 
"  treat  "  of  fresh  mutton  or  chicken.  The  reason  is  obvious;  butcher- 
ing is,  with  their  facilities,  extremely  expensive  and  alwaj'S  disagree- 
able; and,  as  one  family  cannot  at  once  use  an  entire  animal,  the  sur- 
plus must  be  sold  or  pickled.  Even  now  m:\ny  a  prosperous  farmer 
sends  to  the  nearest  village  almost  weekly  during  the  summer  for  fresh 
meat,  being  utterly  sick  of  the  preserved  or  salt  meats  put  up  the 
previous  winter.  The  butcher  of  the  farm  village  could  serve  the 
one  hundred  families  daily  with  fresh  meat,  at  no  greater  cost  than 
they  now  get  their  salt-junk  by  putting  it  up  themselves.  The  vil- 
lage nurse  in  case  of  sudden  sickness  is  worth  considering,  but  the 
greatest  gain  would  be  in  securing  leisure  for  the  w4fe  and  mother  to 
do  the  nursing.  The  village  horse-doctor,  the  village  blacksmith  and 
tool-repairer — all  these  I  need  but  allude  to.  The  farmer  employs 
them  now — he  is  obliged  to — but  at  great  loss  of  time,  which  might  be 
better  spent.  Another  subject  worthy  of  more  space  than  I  can  give 
it  here  is  domestic  help.  The  social  life  of  the  village  being  more 
attractive  than  that  of  the  farm,  it  is  apparent  that  such  help  would  be 
more  easily  secured.  A  marked  economy  will  be  obtained  by  having 
the  village  grocery,  where  even  the  daily  needs  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea 
can  be  supplied  at  once ;  because  the  farmer  has  to  provide  for  his 
wants  for  a  long  period  by  laying  in  a  large  supply. 

The  village  streets,  roads,  and  pavements  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. "Working  the  roads"  is  one  of  the  standard  jokes  among 
farmers,  and  the  day  of  idle  loimging  and  pretense  of  work    is  too 
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familiar  to  need  description.  But,  when  the  farm  village  once  be- 
comes accustomed  to  acting  as  a  unit,  might  not  this  matter  be  greatly 
improved  ?  There  is  certainly  one  comforting  fact ;  it  could  not  be 
worse.  And,  of  all  public  improvements,  the  common  roads  are  the 
most  important. 

Another  very  important  and  natural  outgrowth  of  the  farm  village 
would  be  the  creamery.  This  branch  of  local  manufacture  is  already 
a  cheering  success  in  many  sections  of  the  prairie  States.  Instead  of 
the  small  churn  in  each  family  and  the  petty  worries  which  exhaust 
and  exasperate  the  farmer's  wife,  each  famity  could  deliver  its  milk  at 
the  village  creamery  and  receive  its  butter  in  return  at  less  cost,  meas- 
ured in  labor,  than  now ;  for  it  is  self-evident  that  a  building  made 
for  the  purpose  and  properly  equipped  would  vastly  reduce  the  labor. 
The  village  ice-house,  and  a  multitude  of  other  aids  to  comfortable 
living,  would  speedily  and  naturally  come  into  existence  under  the 
impulse  of  concentrated  and  current  demand. 

II.  In  an  intellectual  way  the  list  of  possibilities  stretches  to  a 
great  length.  The  village  club  and  evening  school,  the  village  school- 
house,  the  library,  the  music-hall,  and  the  reading  room — why  should 
not  all  these  come  as  natural  products  of  associated  effort?  Are  we  to 
believe  that  there  is  something  in  farm  life  and  work  which  necessa- 
rily forbids  the  development  of  those  conditions  which  sweeten  and 
brighten  human  life  in  most  other  pursuits?  Is  the  farmer  doomed  to 
have  a  poorer  social  life  than  men  of  other  vocations?  Must  his  fam- 
ily suffer  even  more  than  himself?  And  must  the  inevitable  ques- 
tion be  despairingly  asked,  "  Why  donH  the  boys  stay  on  the  farm?  " 

Why  do  they  not?  The  answer  is  self-evident — perpetual  toil  in 
good  weather  all  through  the  busy  season,  and  perpetual  loneliness  in 
bad  weather  and  most  of  the  winter  season.  The  time  when  the  farm- 
ers have  leisure  is,  in  half  the  country,  the  very  time  when  they  cannot 
get  away  from  home  by  reason  of  their  isolation  and  bad  roads ;  yet 
such  is  the  hunger  of  the  heart  that  the  boys  revolt  against  this  unen- 
durable loneliness  and  even  now  often  walk  miles  through  the  rain  or 
the  snow  to  spend  half  a  day  in  sitting  around  the  stove  in  the  coun- 
try store.  Already,  in  many  sections,  the  young  people  of  both  sexes 
have  broken  through  the  barriers  and  established  farmers'  clubs  and 
little  societies  of  one  sort  or  another ;  and  improved  roads  have  done 
much  to  aid  this  relief.  But  why  should  not  this  natural  tendency  be 
reasonably  directed,  and  all  ages  and  both  sexes  enjoy  their  long 
winter  evenings  together? 
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The  village  cliurcli  being  near  at  hand  and  easily  accessible,  the 
habit  of  attending  it  would  be  greatly  stimulated ;  the  music  and  the 
atmosphere  of  quiet  mental  calm  even  now  make  it  attractive  to  many 
not  directly  influenced  by  religious  motives ;  and  surely  it  is  well  that 
religion  should  call  to  its  aid  all  innocent  forces,  especially  such  as 
affect  the  young.  In  the  long  catalogue  of  advantages  secured  by  the 
farm  village  and  its  associated  energies,  many  will  place  the  quicken- 
ing of  church  life  as  the  lirst.  The  habit  of  mingling  together,  and 
the  discussion  of  public  and  other  questions,  would  soon  arise  with  the 
good  effects  of  mental  attrition.  "Iron  sharpeneth  iron;  so  a  man 
sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend." 

The  debating  society  would  become  a  permanent  institution,  instead 
of  being,  as  now,  kept  alive  with  difficulty  in  some  remote  school- 
house  through  a  few  winter  weeks.  A  wholesome  rivalry  between 
adjacent  farm  villages  would  inevitably  arise  as  their  best  debaters 
contended ;  and  the  ambitious  young  lawyer  from  the  county-seat  or 
the  ambitious  student  at  home  for  his  vacation  would  find  an  audience 
alert  and  sufficiently  critical;  and — what  is  of  more  importance — they 
would  live  near  enough  to  the  meeting-place  to  get  there  without  a 
long  night  ride. 

III.  All  these  lead  up  to  the  social  advantages — possibly  the 
greatest  of  all.  I  have  noticed  that  in  many  cases  half  the  fatigue  of 
the  day  is  dissipated  by  the  social  intercourse  of  the  evening.  "  All 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  It  certainly  made  me 
one.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  this  adage  applies,  however,  not 
to  the  boy  only.  Every  man  who  rides  has  noticed  that  his  horse 
will  go  more  freely  toward  home,  and  go  a  longer  distance  with  the 
same  amount  of  fatigue,  than  he  will  go  from  home.  And  is  it  not  a 
part  of  military  science  that  men  keeping  step  to  the  measured  notes 
of  martial  music  march  more  easily  than  in  silence?  It  is  the  con- 
centration as  against  the  diffusion  of  social  energy.  Another  very 
striking  illustration  forces  itself  upon  my  memory.  I  give  it  here  as 
my  own  experience,  but  I  know  it  is  the  experience  also  of  every  man 
whose  boyhood  was  passed  upon  an  isolated  farm  in  the  West.  To 
such  a  farm  there  came  by  accident  a  man  who  had  travelled  in  Mex- 
ico, and  mined  in  California,  who  had  visited  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  who  could  talk  about  distant  scenes  and  strange  peo]>le. 
And  what  a  godsend  his  coming  was!  What  a  relief  to  the  dreary 
monotony  of  the  farm !  IIow  eagerly  the  boys  listened  to  his  talk, 
and  after  he  had  gone  how  often  they  sj)oke  of  him  and  wished  for 
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his  return !  Is  there  any  man  who  was  a  farm-boy  in  tlie  Wabash 
valley  in  1850-60,  who  does  not  remember  "  the  man  who  had  been 
to  New  Orleans  on  a  flat-boat,"  or  "the  man  who  had  fought  in  the 
Mexican  War?  "  He  brought  to  them  the  "  otherness,"  as  Dr.  Edward 
Eggleston  puts  it. 

At  this  point  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  further  digression  to  nar- 
rate my  own  early  experience.  With  very  short  intervals,  my  life,  up 
to  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  passed  on  a*farm  in  the  Wabash  valley. 
We  suffered  every  disadvantage  that  the  isolated  farmer's  family  now 
suffers,  and  many  from  which  most  are  now  happily  exempt.  One  of 
the  saddest  memories  of  my  early  life  is  connected  with  the  fact  that 
domestic  help  could  not  be  procured  in  a  sudden  emergency,  and  as  a 
boy  I  was  often  dismissed  from  labor  in  the  field  to  help  my  mother 
when  overwork  or  sickness  had  partially  disabled  her.  The  first 
great  break  in  the  round  of  our  secluded  life  was  when  the  district 
school  system  was  established  and  when,  from  far  New  England,  came 
a  lady  to  teach  in  our  country  school.  This  "  Yankee  school-ma'am  " 
brought  what  then  seemed  to  me  great  stores  of  knowledge  of  the  out- 
side world  and  marvellous  riches  of  science ;  and  when  she  told  of  the 
great  ships  and  the  great  ocean,  the  cities  and  the  railroads,  and  ex- 
plained the  marvels  of  the  inicroscope  and  telescope,  it  was  as  if  a 
great  rift  had  been  opened  in  the  cloud,  a  new  faculty  added  to  the 
brain;  for  she  brought  the  "otherness  "  indeed.  And  while  I  was  yet 
agitated  with  the  boyish  delight  of  hearing  her  and  full  of  eager  curiosity 
to  learn  more,  the  township  libraries  of  Indiana  were  established. 

I  do  not  know  who  secured  the  law  to  establish  these  libraries,  but 
may  every  blessing  rest  on  him !  For  he  did  a  wonderful  work,  and 
the  man  or  committee  who  selected  the  books  had  a  genius  for  the 
task,  which  rose  to  an  inspiration.  How  many  rainy  days,  how  many 
long  winter  evenings,  how  many  noon  hours,  did  I  spend  in  poring 
over  the  Abbot  histories,  the  narratives  of  travel,  and  those  books 
in  which  scientific  principles  were  popularly  explained!  The  recol- 
lections of  the  vast  benefit  and  pleasure  I  derived  from  that  little 
library — a  mere  handful  of  books — to  which  I  trudged  a  long  distance 
through  rain  and  snow  to  get  an  occasional  coveted  volume,  leaves 
the  firm  conviction  in  my  mind  that  the  benevolence  and  wisdom  of 
man  cannot  devise  a  more  beneficent  instrumentality  than  some  gen- 
eral scheme  whereb}^  instructive  and  entertaining  books  may  be  made 
readily  accessible  to  the  youth  of  the  rural  portions  of  our  country. 

While  the  possible  ultimate  condition  of  American  agriculture,  as 
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herein  briefly  and  hastily  sketched,  cannot  justly  be  regarded  as 
Utopian  in  the  face  of  the  many  examples  of  successful  village  farm- 
ing throughout  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other  old  countries, 
still,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  physical  and  social  conditions  that  have 
been  developed  in  this  country,  it  might  be  indulging  an  unwarrant- 
able expectation  to  hope  that  similar  benelicial  results  will  be  realized 
here  from  a  like  system.  Still  as  the  lamentable  fact  exists  that  onr 
great  agricultural  interests  are,  to  a  great  degree,  in  a  state  of  unstable 
adjustment  with  the  other  factors  and  elements  of  our  life  that  make 
up  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  social  body  of  our  people,  and  as  it 
is  evident  that  just  arid  stable  adjustment  therewith  would  result 
in  vast  and  permanent  benefits  to  our  country,  the  trial  of  any  scheme, 
having  for  its  purpose  this  great  object,  even  if  it  should  result  in 
partial  or  complete  failure,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  amply  justified 
in  the  patriotic  endeavor  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  so  great  and 
desirable  a  work. 

John  W.  Bookw alter. 

Mr.  Bookwalter  is  now  preparing  to  demonstrate  how  the  need  that  he  has 
pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  pages  may  be  supplied,  by  establishing  farm-villages 
in  Nebraska.  The  first  of  these  will  be  built  on  a  tract  of  12,000  acres  in  Pawnee 
County.  The  land  will  be  divided  into  150  farms  of  80  acres  each,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  tract  will  be  a  village  consisting  of  150  houses,  one  house  for  every 
farm.— Ed.  Forum. 
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From  the  very  beginnings  of  literature  there  has  been  a  more  or 
less  continuous  stream  of  complaints  from  authors  who  have  felt 
themselves  aggrieved,  on  one  ground  or  another,  against  the  men 
through  whom  their  productions  have  been  brought  before  the  public. 
These  authors  have,  in  not  a  few  cases,  convinced  themselves,  or  at 
least  have  endeavored  to  convince  others,  that  if  they  failed  to  receive 
from  the  public  what  in  their  opinion  was  an  adequate  return  for  their 
productions,  such  failure  was  chargeable  not  to  any  want  of  substan- 
tial merit  in  their  works,  but  to  the  lack  of  effective  business  service 
on  the  part  of  the  publishers,  or  to  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  absorb 
for  themselves  an  undue  proportion  of  the  receipts. 

Complaints  of  this  class  begin  as  early  as  the  time  of  Martial,  who 
was  a  most  persistent  grumbler.  He  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  hav- 
ing not  less  than  four  publishers  at  one  time,  and  took  occasion  to  in- 
clude invectives  against  them  all  in  satires  or  epigrams,  which  the 
publishers  obligingly  continued  to  publish  for  him.  Horace,  too, 
complained  that  his  publishers,  the  Sosii,  took  to  themselves  the  gold 
produced  by  his  writings,  leaving  for  "  the  author's  reward  only  fame 
in  distant  lands  and  with  posterity;  "  and  even  Cicero  was  not  always 
ready  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reports  of  his  valued  friend  and  prince 
of  publishers,  Atticus.  In  modern  literary  history,  the  names  of 
Milton,  Tohnson,  Goldsmith,  Voltaire,  Balzac,  Heine,  Byron,  the  elder 
Disraeli,  and  many  others  will  at  once  recur  to  mind  as  having  left  in 
their  books  or  in  their  correspondence  more  or  less  acerbitous  criti- 
cisms of  their  publishers.  And  to  bring  the  record  down  to  our  own 
days,  that  charming  writer  and  true-hearted  humanitarian,  Walter 
Besant,  while  speaking  of  his  own  business  relations  as  being  entirely 
satisfactory,  has  been  taking  up  the  cudgels  most  vigorously  on  be- 
half of  the  oppressed  class  of  literary  workers,  and  has  shown  most 
eloquently,  if  not  quite  convincingly,  that  in  the  publishing  business 
as  now  carried  on,  there  is  no  risk,  and  that  the  substantial  profits  of 
the  same  are  absorbed  by  the  grasping  publishers. 

Such  a  long  series  of  complaints  from  literary  workers  of  many 
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generations  constitute  on  their  face  rather  a  serious  indictment  against 
the  fair  dealing  of  publishers,  but  before  deciding  that  a  good  case 
has  been  made  out  against  them,  one  or  two  considerations  are  entitled 
to  attention. 

It  is  proper  to  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  nearly  all  the  nar- 
ratives of  such  differences  as  have  arisen  between  authors  and  pub- 
lishers have  come  to  us  in  ex  parte  statements.  In  the  exceptional  in- 
stances in  which  the  answer  of  the  publisher  is  placed  on  record,  a 
very  different  shape  is  usually  given  to  the  case.  To  take  a  modern 
instance,  the  readers  of  Lockhart's  "Life  of  Scott"  are  left  with 
the  impression  that  the  ruin  of  the  great  author  was  principally 
due  to  the  mismanagement  of  his  business  interests  by  the  publisher 
Constable,  and  that  if  Scott  could  have  secured  the  full  returns  from 
his  magnificent  literary  properties,  returns  which  were  in  part  squan- 
dered in  Constable's  speculations,  his  last  years  would  not  have 
been  harassed  with  financial  cares,  and  shortened  by  over-work. 
When,  however,  in  the  memoirs  of  Constable,  we  have  placed  before  us 
the  full  statement  of  his  transactions  with  Scott,  we  find  that  during 
nearly  the  whole  course  of  their  relations,  the  author's  unbounded 
optimism  had  led  him  to  make  drafts  upon  profits  not  yet  earned,  and 
even  to  call  for  large  advances  against  books  still  to  be  written ;  so 
that  at  the  time  of  Constable's  failure,  Scott  was  actually  in  debt  to 
his  publisher  for  nearly  £10,000,  representing  money  advanced  upon 
manuscripts  still  to  be  delivered.  It  seems  probable  that  this  sum 
would  have  been  adequate  to  save  the  publishing  firm  from  failure, 
a  failure  which  was  said  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  Constable's 
death  a  year  later. 

Scott's  magnificent  struggle  through  the  later  years  of  his  life 
to  redeem  all  his  business  obligations,  including  as  well  the  repay- 
ment to  Constable's  creditors  of  the  £10,000,  as  the  settlement  of  the 
still  larger  sums  for  which  he  was  liable  as  a  partner  in  Ballantyne's 
printing  concern,  may  well  have  been  intensified  by  his  regrets 
for  the  optimistic  heedlessness  which  assuredly  had  had  not  a  little 
to  do  in  bringing  about  the  ruin  and  the  death  of  his  first  publisher. 

The  recently  issued  memoirs  of  John  Murray  the  second  give  not 
a  few  instances  of  serious  losses  incurred  by  the  publisher  from  works 
from  which,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  authors,  he  had,  notwith- 
standing liberal  payments  for  the  copyrights,  secured  the  larger  share 
of  the  profits.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  these  volumes  the  various 
little  side-lights   which  are    thrown   upon  some  of    the  well-known 
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names  of  literature,  like  Moore,  tlie  Disraelis,  Coleridge,  and  others,  who 
imposed  not  a  little  on  the  trusting  liberality  of  the  great  publisJier, 
and  who  are  shown  to  have  been  often  ready  to  take  money  without 
an  adequate  quid  pro  quo,  or  even  without  any  quid  pro  quo  at  all. 
The  impression  is  also  left  throughout  the  memoirs  that  they  are,  as 
an  Hibernian  might  say,  "full  of  kindly  reticences  "  and  that  if  the 
note-books  of  Murray  had  been  transcribed  more  fully,  a  much  more 
considerable  balance  would  have  been  shown  to  be  due  from  the  liter- 
ary workers  to  their  business  agent  for  unprofitable  work,  for  over-paid 
work,  and  for  work  paid  for  and  not  delivered. 

Washington  Irving  was  one  of  the  kindliest  of  men  and  one  of 
the  most  modest  and  least  self-asserting  of  authors.  It  is  evident  from 
Murray's  memoirs,  however,  that  Irving  was  led  (apparently,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  "  Letters,"  by  the  counsel  of  over-zealous  friends)  to 
place  too  high  an  estimate  upon  the  commercial  value  of  some  of  the 
earlier  of  his  writings,  and  that  Murray,  having  over-persuaded  him- 
self to  accept  the  author's  estimate,  became  a  heavy  loser  by  the  pub- 
lication of  some  of  Irving's  most  famous  books.  Irving's  later  ar- 
rangement with  his  American  publisher,  the  late  G.  P.  Putnam,  under 
which  the  publisher,  in  place  of  speculating  in  the  volumes  by  paying 
at  guesswork  advance  prices  for  their  copyrights,  paid  a  royalty  on 
the  copies  actually  sold,  proved  much  more  satisfactory  for  both  au- 
thor and  publisher,  and  produced  for  the  author  and  his  heirs  a  sub- 
stantial income  extending  over  thirty  years. 

The  list  of  memoirs  of  publishers  is  at  best  but  a  small  one,  and  of 
all  of  them  it  can,  I  think,  be  said  that  they  have  laid  stress  upon  the 
pleasanter  phases  of  the  relations  between  the  publishers  and  their 
clients,  and  have,  as  a  rule,  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  bring  into 
literature  the  publisher's  record  of  literary  contracts  unfulfilled  or  of 
pablishing  confidences  imposed  upon,  a  record  which  might  assuredly 
have  been  made  a  long  one. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  second  place,  that  these  ex  parte 
opinions  come  to  us  from  members  of  a  genus  irritabile^  whose  percep- 
tions of  the  facts  and  equities  of  business  transactions  must  in  any 
case  be  taken  with  allowance,  and  of  whom  some  at  least,  such  as 
Yoltaire,  Balzac,  Heine,  and  others,  can  hardly  be  trusted  to  tell 
straight  stories  of  matters  in  which  either  their  interests  or  their 
vanity  were  involved. 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered  that,  while  the  transactions  be- 
tween authors   and  publishers  would  now   aggregate  a  very  consid- 
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erable  number  (equal,  of  course,  to  the  total  number  of  books  pub- 
lished), the  public  has  its  attention  called  to  those  instances  only 
in  which  the  authors  have  imagined  themselves  to  have  grounds  for 
complaint,  or  texts  or  pretexts  for  satire ;  and  in  reading  about  these  it 
is  easy  to  forget  how  very  inconsiderable  a  proportion  they  must  bear 
to  the  long  list  of  transactions  concerning  which  the  authors  had  no 
criticisms  to  make,  whether  w^ell  founded  or  otherwise.  The  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  cases  in  which  the  authors  have,  through  the 
successful  co-operation  of  their  publishers,  received  from  the  public  a 
satisfactory  return  for  their  labors,  give  no  texts  for  satirical  chapters 
in  fiction,  no  themes  for  fierce  onslaughts  in  reminiscences ;  they  re- 
main naturally  and  of  necessity  uncommemorated. 

And  finally,  it  is  proper  to  remember  that  publishers  are  the  only 
class  of  business  men  whose  sins,  real  or  imaginary,  come  into  litera- 
ture. Their  clients  have  the  ear  of  the  public  and  sometimes  of  pos- 
terity, and  are  likely  enough  to  assume  that  the  details  of  their  per- 
sonal concerns  and  grievances  are  as  interesting  to  their  readers  as 
they  may  have  been  important  to  themselves.  If  the  complaints 
against  lawyers,  bankers,  physicians,  and  merchants,  on  the  part  of 
their  respective  clients,  w^ere  in  like  manner  from  time  to  time  put 
into  literary  form,  the  misdeeds  of  publishers  would,  in  comparison, 
sink  into  absolute  insignit::ance. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  contend  that  there  have  been  no 
such  misdeeds.  I  simply  contend  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  trustworthy  evidence,  the  balance  of  any  "  misdeed  account "  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  authors  w^ould  not  be  against  the  pub- 
lishers, and  more  specifically,  that  the  authors  have  not,  as  a  whole, 
paid  for  the  service  of  getting  their  works  before  the  public  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  literature  than  wtis  needed  for  the  or- 
ganization and  support  of  the  skilled  machinery  requisite. 

That  portion  of  the  publisher's  business  which  is  based  upon  the 
sale  of  books  out  of  copyright,  literature  which  has  fallen  into  the 
"public  domain,"  can  of  course  not  be  taken  into  account  in  any  con- 
sideration of  division  of  profits  between  authors  and  publishers. 
There  may  w^ell  be  question  wdiether  the  term  of  copyright  through- 
out all  the  states  of  the  world  should  not  be  extended  to  the  longest 
limit  conceded  by  the  countries  giving  the  largest  recognition  to  liter- 
ary property  (such  as  Spain,  where  the  term  is  for  the  life  of  the 
author  and  eighty  years,  or  France,  where  it  is  for  the  life  of  the 
author  and  fifty  years).     Such  an  extended  title  would  enable  a  sue- 
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ccssful  autlior  either  to  leave  for  his  heirs,  if  he  chose  to  hokl  on 
to  his  cop3'right,  a  continued  property,  or  to  secure  for  such  copyright, 
if  he  preferred  to  sell  it  outright,  a  more  satisfactory  price  than  can  be 
paid  in  the  United  States  or  England,  under  the  present  inconsidera- 
ble protection  (twenty-eight  or  forty-two  years  in  the  former,  and 
seven  years  from  the  death  of  the  author  in  the  latter).  But  for  the 
inadequate  protection  given  by  the  present  English  and  American 
laws  to  literarj-  property,  the  publishers  are  of  course  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible, as  they  have  themselves  always  favored  a  longer  term. 

With  this  general  word  concerning  the  responsibilities  of  the  past, 
I  have  now  to  consider  the  principles  and  methods  which  are  at  pres- 
ent in  practice  for  the  division  of  the  profits  of  literature.  I  am  in- 
clined to  take  the  ground,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  matter  is  one 
with  which  the  public  has  no  proper  concern,  and  in  fact  that  without 
full  information  concerning  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  books,  the  ex- 
penses of  distribution,  and  other  technical  business  details  which  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  present,  no  proper  understanding  can  be 
arrived  at  concerning  the  accuracy  of  any  statement  of  the  results 
secured  from  the  sales  of  books,  or  of  the  equity  of  any  method  of 
division  of  these  results. 

I  can  but  think  that  not  a  little  injustice  has  been  done  to  authors, 
as  a  class,  by  the  readiness  with  which  some  few  among  them  have 
paraded  their  grievances  before  a  community  that  was  in  no  position 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment  upon  issues  which  could  at  best  be  but 
partially  presented,  and  for  the  adjustment  of  which,  even  if  they  were 
fairly  understood,  the  public  possessed  no  authority.  Why  should 
Canon  Farrar  appeal  to  the  public  for  sympathy  because  his  pub- 
lishers had  made  more  money  than  himself  from  the  publication  of  a 
book  which  he  had  written  "  to  order  "  under  their  suggestion  and 
contract,  and  for  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  author  him- 
self, he  had  been  paid  a  good  deal  more  than  his  contract  price? 
Why  should  authors,  presumably  of  adult  age  and  sound  minds, 
plead  the  "baby  act"  in  regard  to  their  contracts  (or  their  failure  to 
make  contracts),  any  more  than  the  clients  of  lawyers,  architects,  or 
stock-brokers?  Persons  who,  whether  through  their  own  bad  judg- 
ment or  through  the  wrong  counsel  of  their  advisers,  pay  more  for 
their  house-building  than  they  had  intended  to,  or  who  find  them- 
selves losers  instead  of  winners  in  litigation  or  in  financial  specula- 
tion, do  not  burden  the  public  with  their  complaints,  and,  if  they  did, 
would  certainly  be  laughed  at  for  their  pains. 
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It  is  my  further  contention  that  it  is  not  2)nictieiiblo  with  produc- 
tions varying  so  largely  as  books  in  their  origin,  character,  and  coni- 
nicrcial  possibilities,  to  arrive  at  any  uniform  rule  or  pi'actice  as  to 
compensation  for  the  writers,  or  as  to  the  division  of  the  profits,  when 
there  are  any.  It  must  nearly  always  be  necessary  to  judge  each  case 
for  itself,  and  to  arrive  at  a  separate  arrangement  for  each  book. 

In  laying  down  the  principles  which  in  his  judgment  should  de- 
termine the  compensation  of  authors,  Mr.  Besant,  for  instance,  has  the 
habit  of  taking  as  a  typical  example  "  our  old  friend,  the  six-shilling 
novel,  of  which  not  less  than  10,000  copies  will  be  sold."  But  Mr. 
Besant 's  impressions  of  the  salability  of  tlie  six-shilling  novel  are 
evidently  based  upon  his  own  experience  with  such  deservedly  popu- 
lar stories  as  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,"  and  "The  Children 
of  Gibeon."  Far  from  being  a  normal  instance,  suitable  to  take  as 
a  basis  for  general  calculations,  the  six-shilling  volume  of  which  10,- 
000  copies  can  bo  sold  is  a  decidedly  exceptional  publication,  and  the 
number  of  books  i)ossessing  this  desirable  quality  would  constitute  a 
very  inconsiderable  percentage  of  the  four  or  five  thousand  w^orks  is- 
sued each  year  in  England,  and  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  the  three 
or  four  thousand  annual  issues  of  American  publishers. 

As  is  probably  already  understood  by  all  having  any  special  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  there  are  three  general  methods  of  publishing 
arrangements — methods  which  are,  of  necessity,  subject  to  a  number  of 
variations  as  to  details. 

1.  The  publisher  assumes  the  entire  risk  and  expense  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  work.  Under  such  an  arrangement  the  compensation 
or  return  to  the  author  will  take  one  of  the  following  forms:  (a)  A 
royalty  (usually  a  percentage  on  the  retail  price)  either  on  all  the 
copies  sold,  or  on  all  the  copies  sold  after  enough  have  been  sold  to 
return  the  first  manufacturing  outLiys  and  to  insure  the  undertaking's 
producing  some  profit  instead  of  a  deficiency.  In  this  case  the  owner- 
ship of  the  copyright  of  the  volume  continues  to  be  vested  in  the 
author.  His  agreement  with  his  publislier  may  be  made  either  for 
the  full  term  of  the  copyright,  or  for  a  briefer  period,  sucli  as  ten 
years.  If  the  latter  course  has  been  adopted,  tlie  author  is  in  a  j^osi- 
tion,  at  the  expiration  of  the  agreement,  to  make  a  fresli  (and  possibly 
a  more  favorable)  royalty  arrangement.  If  author  and  publisher 
fail  to  agree  upon  a  renewal  of  the  arrangement,  the  former  can  either 
himself  purchase  the  plates  and  the  remaining  stock,  or  can  induce 
some  other  publisher  to  make  the  purchase.     The  selling  value  of  the 
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plates  and  copies  can  be  arrived  at  by  appraisal,  (b)  A  payment 
made  by  the  publisher  on  the  publication  of  the  book,  in  full  pur- 
chase of  the  copyright.  This  method  is  somewhat  more  likely  to  be 
used  in  the  cases  of  books  written  at  the  instance  of  the  publishers,  or 
''to  order."  (c)  A  minimum  payment  made  by  the  publisher  on  the 
publication  of  the  work,  or  at  some  specified  date  thereafter,  with  an 
additional  payment  or  payments  after  a  certain  sale  has  been  obtained — 
say  of  5,000  copies  or  of  10,000  copies.  When  the  final  payment 
called  for  by  the  agreement  has  been  made,  the  ownership  in  the 
copyright  passes  from  the  author  to  the  publishers,  (d)  The  pay- 
ment to  the  author  of  a  fixed  proportion  (usually  one  half)  of  the  net 
profits  secured  from  the  publication.  If  the  sales  prove  insufficient 
to  return  the  publishing  outlays,  so  that  there  are  no  profits,  the  au- 
thor receives,  under  such  an  arrangement,  no  compensation  for  his  la- 
bor. The  value  of  this  labor  has,  in  fact,  if  reckoned  by  a  commer- 
cial standard,  proved  to  be  a  minus  quantity. 

2.  The  author  assumes  the  entire  risk  and  outlay  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  edition,  and  remams  the  owner  not  only  of  the  copyright, 
but  of  the  copies  printed,  and  of  the  plates,  if  any  plates  are  made. 
It  is  in  order  for  an  author,  before  giving  instructions  to  put  the  book 
to  press,  to  have  submitted  to  him  by  tlie  publishers  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  the  editions  proposed,  upon  which  estimates  the  agreements 
will  be  based.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  the  publishers  render 
I e turns  to  the  author  for  copies  sold  at  the  net  price  received  by  them 
from  the  wholesale  dealers,  less  a  publishing  commission,  usually  fixed 
at  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  retail  price.  If  a  book  is  published  at 
$1.00  and  sold  to  the  wholesale  dealers  at  60  cents,  the  author  will, 
under  sach  an  arrangement,  receive  for  each  copy  sold  50  cents, 
or  $500  per  thousand.  When  a  book  is  in  this  manner  published 
"  for  the  account  of  the  author,"  the  outlays  for  advertising,  circulars, 
etc.,  are  debited  to  the  author,  and  are  deducted  from  the  payments 
made  to  him  for  sales.  An  agreement  of  this  kind  is  made  for  a  term 
of  years,  at  the  end  of  which  term  the  author,  owning  the  plates  and 
copies  of  his  book,  as  well  as  the  copyright,  is  at  liberty  (if  it  may 
seem  desirable)  to  transfer  the  publication  to  some  other  publisher. 

8.  The  risk  and  the  expense  are  divided  between  the  author  and 
the  publisher,  the  most  common  method  for  such  division  being  for 
the  author  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  type-setting  and  stereotyping,  in- 
cluding that  of  any  illustrations,  and  to  receive,  in  addition  to  the  roy- 
alty for  his  copyright,  a  further  royalty  for  the  use  of  the  plates,  of 
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which  he  remains  tlie  owner.  An  author  owning  the  plates  as  well  as 
the  cojjyright,  is,  of  course,  in  a  position  at  the  exi)iration  of  the  term  of 
agreement,  to  take  the  publication  of  his  book  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
original  publisher,  and  to  transfer  his  plates  to  some  other  house. 

For  a  publication  which  is  the  first  production  of  its  author,  the 
name  of  the  author  carrying  as  yet  no  weight  with  the  reading  public, 
the  most  frequent  publishing  arrangement  is  that  under  which  the  au- 
thor bears  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  investment  required.  For 
a  book  by  an  author  already  favorably  known,  for  which  there 
appears  to  be  fair  prospect  of  sale,  the  most  usual  publishing  arrange- 
ment, at  least  in  this  country,  is  that  under  which  the  author  receives 
a  royalty  on  the  copies  sold,  his  final  receipts  being  in  this  manner 
made  directly  proportionate  to  the  success  of  his  book.  This  royalty 
method  is  now  becoming  more  freqMcnt  also  in  Great  Britain.  It 
has,  however,  been  quite  a  general  practice  with  British  publishers  to 
purchase  for  a  fixed  sum  either  the  entire  copyright,  or  the  copyright 
for  a  term  of  years,  or  the  copyright  of  one  or  more  editions.  Such 
a  purchase  must,  for  the  publisher,  be  a  speculative  venture,  in  which^ 
to  the  outlay  necessarily  put  at  risk  in  the  manufacturing  of  the  edi- 
tion, is  added  the  amount  of  the  payment  guaranteed  to  the  author. 

Another  form  of  arrangement  prevalent  in  Great  Britain  is  the 
"  half- profit  "  system,  which,  while  in  theory  equitable,  is  in  practice 
accompanied  by  serious  disadvantages  and  friction. 

It  is  necessary,  in  any  consideration  of  publishing  arrangements, 
to  bear  in  mind  that  a  very  large  ])roportion  of  the  publications  pro- 
duce a  loss  instead  of  a  profit,  a  loss  which  has  to  be  provided  for  in 
some  way.  According  to  a  calculation  in  the  "  Publishers'  Weekly  " 
a  year  or  two  back,  more  than  one  half  of  the  American  publishing- 
undertakings  of  each  year  resulted  in  loss,  and  only  about  one  fourth 
actually  produced  a  profit. 

Another  consideration  is  the  origin  of  the  book,  that  is,  the  way  in 
which  it  came  into  being.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  publi- 
cations are  the  result  of  the  planning  and  suggestions  of  the  ])ublish- 
ers,  and  exce])t  for  this  ])lanning,  and  often  for  preliminary  investment 
on  the  part  of  the  puT)Iislier,  would  never  have  come  into  existence  at 
all.  In  some  cases  books  are  thus  prepared  under  the  rc(|uest  or  in- 
structions of  the  publisher,  to  be  included  in  a  series,  like  the  "Inter- 
national Science"  series,  the  "Leisure  Hour"  series  of  novels,  or  the 
"  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series  of  histories.  Sucli  a  series  may  be  tlie 
result  of  years  of  planning,  of  labor,  and  of  ex})enditure  on  the  part  of 
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the  publislier,  and  ma}^  properly  be  called  liis  undertaking,  as  it  is  in 
large  part  his  creation.  The  sale  of  any  volume  issued  in  the  series 
is  only  in  part  due  to  its  intrinsic  merit  or  to  its  own  attractiveness, 
being  in  part  brought  about  by  the  prestige  already  secured  for  the 
series  as  a  whole. 

The  relative  influence  upon  such  sale  of  tlie  two  factors,  the  pres- 
tige of  the  series  and  the  (commercial)  value  of  the  individual  book, 
varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  history  and  success  of  the  series  and 
according  to  the  repute  of  the  different  authors  and  the  effectiveness 
with  which  they  have  executed  their  several  contributions.  To  an 
author  not  previously  known,  the  opportunity  for  bringing  his  work 
before  the  public  in  such  an  association  may  be  of  very  material  ad- 
vantage, apart  from  the  question  of  his  direct  receipts  for  his  own  vol- 
ume; while  even  an  author  whose  writings  already  have  currency 
with  the  public,  may  be  pleased  to  secure  the  additional  returns  that 
can  usually  be  depended  upon  for  a  book  issued  in  a  well-planned 
series,  as  compared  with  those  of  a  single  volume  standing  for  itself. 

What  is  true  in  the  case  of  a  series  applies,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
that  of  a  publishing  imprint  apart  from  a  series.  Whatever  may  be 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  work,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  stand  upon  a 
different  footing  before  the  public  and  will  have  a  much  better  pros- 
pect of  sale,  if  it  bears  a  publishing  imprint  already  favorably  known 
in  connection  with  similar  literature,  than  if  issued  by  some  nev/  firm 
which  has  its  reputation  still  to  make  A  very  simple  calculation 
will  show  that  an  author  may  secure  a  larger  return  from  a  royalty  of 
10  cents  a  copy,  on  a  sale  of  10,000  copies,  than  from  12 J- 
cents  on  one  of  5,000.  In  estimating,  therefore,  the  probable  rel- 
ative advantages  of  propositions  from  different  publishers,  the  author 
should  take  into  account  not  only  the  rate  of  royalty,  but  the  value 
for  his  purpose  of  the  publishing  imprint,  and  the  probable  efficiency 
of  the  distributing  machinery  which  is  to  be  utilized  for  his  book. 

The  method  under  which  a  book  is  to  be  sold  is  another  consider- 
ation which  affects  the  rate  of  royalty.  On  a  work  published  "  by 
subscription,"  and  sold  exclusively  through  canvassers,  it  is,  as  a  rule, 
not  practicable  to  pay  as  high  a  royalty  as  is  customary  for  one  sold 
in  the  regular  channels  of  the  book  trade,  that  is,  through  the  book 
stores,  for  the  reason  that  the  publisher  himself  receives  on  the  copies 
sold,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  published  price.  The  publisher  is 
not  in  a  position,  therefore,  to  offer  to  the  author  as  high  a  rate  of  roy- 
alty as  can  be  given  on  books  givmg  a  greater  net  return  per  copy. 
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On  books  sold  in  tlie  "  regular  trade  channels,"  that  is,  through 
booksellers,  there  has  been,  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years, 
a  material  increase  in  the  rate  of  discount  allowed  by  the  pub- 
lishers to  the  wholesale  dealers  or  distributing  houses,  that  is  to  say,  a 
material  lessening  of  the  net  price  received  by  the  publishers.  In  the 
earlier  period  it  was  customary  to  charge  supplies  of  books  to  the 
wholesale  dealers  at  a  discount  of  88^  per  cent. ;  thus  the  publisher  re- 
ceived for  a  book  published  at  $1.00,  a  net  price  of  about  67  cents. 
These  wholesale  dealers  now  receive  on  cuiTcnt  literature  a  discount 
rarely  less  than  40  per  cent.,  and  not  infrccjucntly  amounting  to  50  per 
cent.  The  ground  on  which  these  larger  rates  have  been  alleged  to 
be  necessary  is  the  increased  cost  in  bringing  books  to  the  attention 
of  the  retail  booksellers  throughout  the  countr}-,  and  in  distributing 
the  supplies  purchased.  When  the  bulk  of  the  bookselling  was  done 
in  the  States  of  the  eastern  seaboard,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  book- 
sellers to  come  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  not  less  than  twice  a 
year,  and  to  make  their  own  selections  from  the  stocks  of  the  publish- 
ers. At  the  present  day  these  booksellers  must  be  visited  by  travel- 
ling salesmen  carrying  trunks  of  samples.  The  cost  of  this  item  of 
*'  travelling "  and  distribution  is  of  necessity  much  greater  for  the 
United  States,  where  the  territorj^  to  be  co^'cred  is  so  considerable, 
than  for  a  compact  market  like  England,  in  which  a  travelling  sales- 
man can  often  visit  in  one  day  the  dealers  of  two  or  three  towns. 
The  outlays  for  advertising,  for  catalogues  and  circulars,  and  for 
the  press  copies  distributed  for  review,  are  also  very  much  larger  than 
was  the  case  thirty  years  go. 

Although  the  cost  of  bringing  books  elfectively  before  the  book- 
sellers and  the  reading  public,  has  so  largely  increased  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  extent  of  the  market,  there  has,  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  been  no  deduction  in  the  average  rate  of  the  royalty  paid  to 
the  author,  and  in  fact  the  tendency  has  been  to  increase  this  rate. 
The  increased  cost  of  the  distributing  machiiicr}^  has,  therefore,  been 
borne  by  the  publishers.  On  the  book  publislied  at  $1.00,  on  which 
the  author  formerly  received  a  royalty  of  10  cents,  this  royalty  re- 
mains the  same,  but  the  net  price  coming  to  the  publisher,  in  place  of 
being,  as  formerly,  67  cents,  is  60  cents,  55  cents,  or  even  50  cents. 

It  will  naturally  be  said  that  if  the  expenses  of  placing  a  book  upon 
the  American  market  have  increased  with  the  increase  in  the  inhab- 
ited territory  and  in  the  public  to  be  reached,  there  has  probably  been 
also  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  sales  that  can  be 
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secured.  For  a  book  wliich  on  one  ground  or  another  makes  for 
itself  a  distinctive  success — a  noteworthy  narrative  of  travel  like  Stan- 
ley's *' Through  Darkest  Africa,"  a  religious  romance  like  ''Ben 
Hur,"  a  clever  melodramatic  story  such  as  "  The  Leavenworth  Case  " ; 
for  popular  poetry  such  as  Carleton's  "  Farm  Ballads  ";  and  above  all, 
for  a  skilfully  edited  magazine,  the  market  that  is  available  to-day  is 
both  larger  and  more  remunerative  than  that  which  could  be  reached 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  But  for  a  volume  of  merely  average  merit 
or  attractiveness,  particularly  one  in  "light  literature,"  the  chances  of 
remunerative  sale  are,  I  think,  rather  less  good  than  they  were  thirty 
years  ago.  One  difficulty  is  that  the  number  of  writers  "  of  average 
merit "  and  the  quantity  of  the  books  produced  by  them,  have  in- 
creased in  greater  proportion  than  the  extent  of  the  reading  public. 
A  second  obstacle  to  the  sale  of  books  of  a  certain  class  is  the  fact 
that  the  demand  for  light  literature  is  so  largely  supplied  by  the  mag- 
azines, which  give  to  their  readers,  for  a  trifling  price,  more  matter  and 
more  illustrations  than  can  usually  be  afforded  m  a  boolv  selling  at 
three  times  the  price.  Much  of  the  reading  time  of  the  community 
is  also  filled  up  by  the  perusal  of  the  over-grown  Sunday  papers. 

It  is  my  contention,  therefore,  that  American  publishers  of  books 
have  to-day,  with  more  expensive  publishing  and  distributing  ma- 
chinery, less  favorable  prospects  for  securing  remunerative  sales  for 
"  average  books  "  than  was  the  case  thirty  years  ago.  The  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  the  undertakings  of  the  publishers  are  subject  to  the 
same  law  of  "  diminishing  returns  "  that  controls  all  manufacturing 
enterprises  and  all  investments  of  capital. 

It  seems  probable  that  for  a  book,  in  the  publication  of  which  the 
publisher  feels  warranted  in  taking  the  risk,  the  royalty  arrangement, 
under  which  the  returns  to  the  author  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  sales,  produces  the  most  equitable  results.  The  larger 
the  sales  that  can  be  secxired,  the  smaller  the  debit  to  each  copy  of 
first  manufacturing  cost,  and  the  greater  the  net  profit  per  copy  sold. 

When  a  book  arrives  at  the  point  of  being  able,  so  to  speak,  to  sell 
itself,  that  is,  when  there  is  for  it  a  steady  annual  demand  irrespective 
almost  of  the  efforts  of  the  publishers,  the  profits  on  each  1,000  copies 
sold  are  greater  than  during  the  earlier  sales  when  there  were  special 
expenses  of  advertising  and  "  travelling  "  to  charge  up  against  it.  On 
such  books  the  authors  would,  as  a  rule,  be  fairly  entitled  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  royalty,  beginning,  say,  after  10,000  copies  have 
been  sold.     Books  of  this  class,  however,  occur  much  less  frequently 
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than  the  publislicrs  could  wish  or  than  Mr.  Besant,  and  tLose  hokling 
with  him,  are  apt  to  imagine.  An  exception  to  the  principle  of  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  royalty  with  increasing  sales,  must  necessarily  be 
made  when,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  these  sales,  the  later  edi- 
tions are  published  at  a  materially  reduced  price.  If  a  book  first  pub- 
lished at  $1.00  is  issued  in  a  popular  edition  (usually  in  paper 
covers)  at  50  cents,  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  pay  the  author  a 
higher  rate  than  10  per  cent.,  or  five  cents  a  copy.  The  publisher 
usually  receives  for  such  50  cent  volumes  from  the  wholesale  dealer 
but  25  cents  a  copj-,  and  after  deducting  from  this  the  cost  of 
manufacturing,  of  advertising,  and  of  damaged  copies  returned  (an 
important  item  in  paper-bound  stock)  together  witli  tlie  amount  of  the 
author's  royalty,  he  will  rarely  have  left  a  nuirgin  of  more  than  two 
or  three  cents  a  copy. 

Authors  publishing  books  either  entirely  or  in  part  at  their  own 
expense,  are  entitled  to  receive,  and  should,  before  committing  them- 
selves to  any  agreement,  always  insist  upon  receiving,  an  estimate 
showing  the  extent  of  the  outlay  they  are  agreeing  to  assume,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  **  half-profit "  arrangement,  the  amount  of  the  expendi- 
ture that  is  to  be  debited  against  the  '^  joint  account "  of  the  book. 
If  an  author,  in  place  of  preparing  his  *'copy"  in  the  final  form  in 
which  it  is  to  be  published,  indulges  in  the  luxury  of  "improving" 
it,  or  of  more  or  less  rewriting  it  after  it  has  been  put  into  type,  the 
cost  of  making  these  alterations  belongs  to  the  author's  account,  and 
goes  to  swell  his  outla3\  The  difficulties  arising  under  the  method  of 
*'  half-profit "  arrangements  (a  system  little  in  use  outside  of  Great 
Britain)  are  in  the  main  due  to  the  failure  of  the  authors  to  inform 
themselves  in  advance  concerning  the  cost  of  putting  a  book  upon 
the  market,  or  to  place  before  themselves  any  trustworthy  calculations 
concerning  the  prospects  of  there  being  any  profits  to  divide.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  under  this  system,  inexperienced  authors  have 
occasionally  been  treated  unfairly  by  irresponsible  publishers.  With 
every  possible  allowance  for  misapprehensions  and  for  conclusions 
based  on  inadequate  information,  the  records  of  the  British  Society  of 
Authors  give  sufiicient  evidence  concerning  not  a  few  cases  of  inequit- 
able dealing.  But  the  sweeping  conclusions  that  have  occasionally 
been  drawn  from  some  of  these  cases  as  to  tlie  general  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  the  body  of  British  publishers,  are  unquestionably  themselves 
untrustworthy,  and  if  acce})ted  would,  assuredly,  do  very  grave  injus- 
tice.    It  is  a  fair  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  "  half-])rofit "  system, 
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first,  that  it  is,  as  a  rule,  on  various  grounds  likely  to  })rove  undesira- 
ble and  troublesome,  and  secondly,  that  when  it  is  adopted,  there 
should  be  a  s])ecilic  contract  based  u23on  a  specilic  estimate.  The 
larger  poi'tion  of  the  difficulties  quoted  in  the  reports  of  the  English 
Authors'  Society,  have  apparently  been  due  to  the  absence  either  of 
contract,  or  of  estimate,  or  of  both.  The  publisher's  estimate,  whether 
for  a  "  half -pro  tit  "  publication  or  for  one  in  which  the  author  assumes 
the  whole  or  some  portion  of  the  costs,  may  very  properly  include 
some  allowance  for  the  estimated  value  of  the  publishing  imprint,  and 
of  the  publishing  supervision  of  the  manufacturing  items,  that  will  of 
course  differ  materially  with  different  firms.  It  is  for  the  author  to 
decide,  after  receiving  his  estimate  and  before  executing  his  contract, 
whether  or  not  he  desires  the  service  at  the  price  at  which  it  is  of- 
fered. It  is  to  be  noted  that  very  few  of  the  "half-profit"  arrange- 
ments provide  for  the  sharing  of  the  losses.  It  appears  to  be  usual  in 
the  cases  in  which  losses  occur,  to  leave  them  to  be  borne  entirely  by 
the  publishers.  Mr.  Besant  is  inclined  to  contend  that  there  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  such  things  as  publishing  losses.  He  claims  that  the 
publishers  rarely  take  any  risk  in  publishing,  as  they  make  a  practice 
of  putting  their  money  only  into  books  that  are  sure  to  pay.  If  the 
accomplished  secretary  of  the  Authors'  Society  really  could  discover 
the  golden  secret  of  conducting  the  publishing  business  without  seri- 
ous risk  and  serious  losses,  he  could  be  guaranteed  a  far  larger  in- 
come as  an  advisory  partner  in  a  publishing  firm  than  he  is  probably 
able  to  earn  even  from  his  successful  books. 

It  is  of  course  true  that,  in  the  case  of  a  book  which  produces  no 
profit,  and  which  gives,  therefore,  under  most  of  the  publishing  ar- 
rangements, no  return  to  the  author  for  his  labor,  this  labor  has  been 
thrown  away,  and  constitutes  the  author's  portion  of  the  loss.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  compensation  for  literary  pro- 
duction can  never  be  made  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  labor, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  that  has  been  put  into  it,  but  depends  entirely 
upon  the  amount  that  the  community  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  result 
of  the  work,  that  is,  upon  the  estimate  placed  by  the  community  upon 
the  value  to  itself  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  author.  It  is  the 
contention  of  the  author,  in  submitting  his  manuscript  to  the  pub- 
lisher, that  his  work  possesses  commercial  value.  If  the  result  of  the 
publication  shows  such  value  to  be  a  minus  quantity,  there  is  no  equity 
in  causing  the  publisher  to  increase  his  own  loss  by  making  payments 
to  the  author.     Whatever  hours  of  conscientious  labor  the  author  has 
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put  into  his  book,  it  is  (from  a  cominercial  point  of  view)  worth  noth- 
ing, because  the  community  does  not  want  it,  or  does  not  want  enough 
of  it,  and  he  must  stand  the  loss  of  his  time  and  labor  caused  by  his 
own  erroneous  judgment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  book  has  been 
produced  at  the  instance  not  of  the  author  but  of  the  publisher,  it  is 
for  the  latter  to  bear  the  loss  due  to  his  bad  judgment  and  his  wrong 
estimate  either  of  the  capacity  of  the  author  employed  or  the  require- 
ments of  the  public. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  English  Society  of  Authors,  that  the 
publisher  who  understands  his  business  must  take,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  does  take,  no  risk  in  his  undertakings.  They  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion, therefore,  that  in  estimating  the  probable  profits  from  these 
undertakings,  the  element  of  risk  need  not  be  taken  into  account. 
This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  after  a  little  expe- 
rience, the  publisher  can  become  an  infallible  judge  of  a  "good  book  " 
(the  term  here  being  used  in  the  trade  sense  to  denote  a  book  that 
will  sell)  as,  for  instance,  a  trained  dealer  in  provisions  is  practically 
an  infallible  judge  of  good  pork  or  of  good  eggs.  I  can  only  reply 
that  no  such  infallible  publisher  has  as  yet  been  produced,  and  that 
the  history  of  publishing  ns  a  record  of  erroneous  judgments.  The 
authors  whose  books  are  successful  complain  of  the  injustice  of  lessen- 
ing their  returns  in  order  to  help  to  make  provision  for  the  losses  on 
the  unsuccessful  books.  It  seems  to  me  evident,  however,  that  the 
author's  share  of  the  returns  from  literature  must  assume  its  portion 
of  the  losses  incurred  from  literature,  as  otherwise  the  publishing 
machinery  would  assuredly  disappear. 

The  attempts  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  groups  or 
associations  of  authors  to  reach  the  public  directly,  and  thus  to  save 
the  expense  of  the  distributing  agent  or  publisher,  have  given  some 
pertinent  evidence  on  this  point.  In  1758  Lessing  took  an  active  part  in 
organizing  such  a  publishing  association  among  certain  of  the  authors 
of  North  Germany,  who  had  convinced  themselves  that  the  |)ublishcrs 
had  been  absorbing  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  gains  of  literature. 
The  society  broke  up  after  an  experience  of  a  few  years,  during 
which  time  the  authors  discovered,  first,  that  they  had  materially  un- 
der-estimated tlie  cost  of  bringing  their  books  before  the  public,  and 
second,  that  an  inevitable  item  of  their  expense  was  the  loss  on  the 
books  that  produced  a  deficiency  instead  of  a  profit,  a  deficiency 
whi(!h  of  necessity  went  to  reduce  the  gains  on  the  ])rolitable  ])ublioa- 
tions.     The  element  of  ]»ublisliiiiL!:  f:i nihility  had  to  be  i)aid  for,  even 
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although  the  publisher  had  been  eliminated,  and  this  fallibility  has 
always,  in  fact,  proved  to  be  a  more  serious  item  in  the  publishing 
operations  of  authors,  than  in  the  undertakings  of  publishers  acting  as 
agents  for  the  authors.  Individual  authors  have  occasionally,  as  in 
the  case  of  Euskin,  made  a  success  in  the  management  of  their  own 
publications,  although  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  Ruskin  did  not 
undertake  to  do  his  own  publishing  until,  in  connection  with  old  es- 
tablished publishing  machinery,  the  reputation  of  his  books  had  been 
made  and  an  assured  circle  of  readers  had  been  secured  for  them. 

It  has,  however,  been  the  general  experience  of  authors,  whether 
acting  as  individuals  or  as  associations,  that  they  made  more  money 
or  lost  less  money,  in  employing  publishing  judgment,  expensive  and 
fallible  as  this  judgment  must  often  be,  than  in  acting  on  their  own 
judgment  or  in  attempting  to  create  their  own  machinery.  Publish- 
ers may,  however,  consider  it  a  definite  advantage  for  their  own  busi- 
ness interests  when  authors  associate  themselves  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  intelligent  study  of  the  conditions  of  book-manu- 
facturing and  book-distribution.  It  is  the  ignorant  and  inexperienced 
author  who  is  inclined  to  be  suspicious  in  the  wrong  place,  to  expect 
impossibilities,  and,  in  his  exacting  unreasonableness,  to  add  largely 
to  the  "botheration  "  account  of  the  publishing  office.  It  is  he  who 
bases  his  estimate  of  profits  on  the  calculation  that  the  publisher  re- 
ceives the  retail  price  of  the  copies  sold,  and  that  the  entire  cost  of 
publishing  a  book  can  be  arrived  at  by  ascertaining  the  price  at 
which  some  "cheap  John"  printer  will  produce  an  edition.  If  the 
Authors'  Societies  will  help  to  clear  up  some  of  these  elementary  mis- 
apprehensions, tlie  relations  of  authors  and  publishers  will  certainly 
be  facilitated. 

Whatever  shape  the  compensation  of  the  author  may  take  (ex- 
cepting only  that  of  a  purchase  outright  of  his  copyright)  he  is  of 
course  entitled  to  precise  information  as  to  the  publishing  statistics  of 
his  books.  The  yearly  or  half-yearly  accounts  rendered  should  give 
to  him  clearly  presented  statements  showing  the  number  of  copies 
that  have  been  printed  and  the  number  that  have  been  sold,  and  the 
records  in  the  publishing  office,  serving  as  vouchers  for  these  state- 
ments, should  be  as  open  for  his  inspection  (at  all  reasonable  times) 
as  are  the  files  of  the  press  notices.  I  think  it  probable  that  this  is 
the  practice  of  the  leading  publishers,  at  least  in  the  United  States. 

It  seems  certain  that,  with  the  application  throughout  all  the 
states  of  the  world  of  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  international 
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copyright,  the  returns  to  the  authors,  at  least  to  those  ])roducing 
books  that  are  wanted  by  the  community  (and  by  more  than  one  com- 
munity), must  be  very  much  increased.  The  author  should  be  able, 
while  asking  from  each  reader  but  a  trifling  payment,  to  secure  from 
his  constantly  increasing  circles  of  readers  throughout  the  civilized 
world  indefinitely  increasing  returns,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason, 
therefore,  why  the  author  of  the  near  future  (that  is,  the  effective  au- 
thor) may  not  look  forward  to  the  "  potentiality  of  wealth  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice." 

The  returns  heretofore  secured  for  literary  labor  have  doubtless 
been  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  inadequate,  as  compared  with  the 
compensation  given  by  the  community  for  other  classes  of  skilled  labor. 
The  extension  of  the  world's  market  for  literature  and  the  control 
now  assured  to  the  author  of  all  the  editions  of  his  productions,  for- 
eign as  well  as  domestic,  will  probabl}^,  in  securing  for  literai-y  labor 
an  adequate  compensation,  or  at  least  a  compensation  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  readers  benefited,  remove  the  most  fruitful  cause  of 
such  issues  as  have  arisen  concerning  the  division  of  profits  between 
authors  and  publishers.  The  authors  who  have  always  (and  very 
properly)  "wanted  the  earth"  will  liereafter  have  for  their  portion 
the  earth  in  fee,  while  the  modest  requirements  of  the  publishers  will 
be  fairlv  met  by  the  usufruct  of  the  "  copyholds." 

Geo.  Haven  Putnam. 
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Behind  the  Villa  Wahnfried,  which  King  Ludwig  II.  built  for 
Richard  Wagner  at  Bayreuth,  and  adjoining  the  city  park,  there  is  a 
simple  grave  to  which  almost  every  musical  pilgrim  to  Bayreuth  pays 
a  visit  after  he  has  seen  the  theatre  and  festival  plays.  It  is  a  low, 
square  mound,  covered  by  a  large  horizontal  marble  slab,  its  sloping 
sides  overrun  with  ivy.  Low,  shady  trees  surround  it,  and  visitors 
who  approach  it  from  the  park  side  are  prevented  by  an  iron  grating 
from  despoiling  it  of  its  ivy  dress,  but  not  from  throwing  on  the  white 
marble  slab  wreaths  and  bouquets,  with  which  it  is  always  covered 
during  the  festival  weeks.  A  plain  rustic  bench  stands  on  one  side, 
and  a  narrow  path  leads  thence  to  the  garden  of  the  widow  Cosima's 
villa,  which  was  Wagner's  home  during  the  last  decade  of  his  life. 

Beneath  that  marble  slab  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  an  immortal 
genius,  who  knew  that  his  art  would  not  be  fully  appreciated  until 
after  his  death.  Much  has  been  written  about  Wagner's  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  Schopenhauer,  and  the  causes  of  it ;  but  one  of  the  main 
causes  has,  I  think,  been  overlooked,  namely,  Wagner's  natural  sym- 
pathy with  the  idea — which  runs  like  a  leading  motive  through  all  of 
Schopenhauer's  writings — that  the  greatest  works  of  genius  always 
require  the  longest  time  to  secure  recognition.  Schopenhauer  was  so 
confident  that  his  own  writings  represented  the  philosophy  of  the 
future,  that  he  actually  apologized  to  his  "  readers  of  future  genera- 
tions "  for  wasting  so  much  space  in  abusing  such  writers  as  Hegel, 
Fichte,  and  Schilling,  whose  very  names  would  probably  be  unfa- 
miliar to  them !  Similarly,  Wagner  must  have  felt  that  in  his  polemic 
writings  he  was  embedding,  as  Heine  would  say,  the  small  insects 
that  tormented  him  all  his  life,  in  an  amber  which  alone  would  pre- 
serve them  for  the  eyes  of  posterity. 

Yet  even  Wagner,  with  all  his  Schopenhauerian  confidence  in  the 
future  of  his  art,  would  doubtless  have  been  surprised  could  he  have 
been  told  that,  only  eight  years  after  his  body  had  been  placed  be- 
neath the  marble  slab  behind  the  Yilla  Wahnfried,  the  eighth  festival 
would  be  held  at  Bayreuth ;  that  for  this  eighth  festival  all  the  tickets 
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— for  twenty  performances — would  be  sold  more  than  a  week  be- 
fore its  beginning;  that  the  tickets  for  "  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  the  most 
extravagantly  Wagnerian  and  dilUcult  to  comprehend  of  all  his 
works,  would  be  taken  first  of  all,  six  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the 
festival;  that  more  than  a  hundred  letters  would  be  on  file  begging 
for  any  stray  Tristan  ticket  that  might  possibly  be  returned;  nay, 
that  the  demand  for  tickets  for  all  the  three  dramas  given — "  Parsi- 
fal," "  Tristan,"  and  "  Tannhauscr,"  would  be  so  great  that  many 
would  be  resold  in  Bayreuth,  Dresden,  London,  and  other  cities,  at 
from  three  to  five  times  their  regular  price  ($5.00) ;  and  finally,  that 
some  of  the  Wagner  societies  would  address  notes  of  bitter  complaint 
to  the  festival  management  for  not  reserving  seats  for  them  and  letting 
the  wily  foreigners  get  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  sittings  before 
it  was  known  in  Germany  that  the  last  were  disappearing. 

All  these  things  came  to  pass.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  financial 
success  of  the  eighth  festival  (the  artistic  aspect  will  be  considered 
presently),  that  it  has  been  decided  to  give  these  festivals  annually 
hereafter,  instead  of  biennially  (on  the  average)  as  heretofore.  The 
enemies  of  Wagner's  art,  whose  number  has  been  greatly  reduced 
since  the  Meister^s  death,  and  who  change  their  point  of  attack  in  a 
most  amusing  manner  with  every  new  triumph  of  Wagnerism,  now 
assert  that  the  whole  thing  is  merely  a  fad,  and  that  all  these  princes 
and  princesses,  and  dukes  and  counts,  and  barons  and  officers,  and 
distinguished  civilians,  who  now  crowd  into  uncomfortable  Bayreuth, 
do  so  because  Wagner  is  "the  fashion,"  and  because  Emperor  Wil- 
liam is  the  honorary  president  of  the  United  Wagner  Societies. 

Of  all  the  funny  charges  ever  brought  against  Wagner  and  his  art, 
this  is  perhaps  the  funniest.  Wagner  fashionable !  He  who  s})ent  half 
his  life  in  demolishing  the  prima-donna-and-ballet  operas  which  for 
almost  three  centuries  had  been  the  very  type  and  climax  of  fashion- 
able entertainment,  and  the  other  half  in  building  up  a  new  musieo- 
dramatic  art  lacking,  with  the  exception  of  scenic  splendors,  all  the 
features  which  had  endeared  the  old-fashioned  operas  to  circles  that 
are  averse  to  every  serious  effort  of  thought  or  attention,  and  that  like 
to  drink  in  their  operatic  tunes  as  they  do  their  champagne! 

That  there  are  some  extraneous  elements  in  the  Bayreuth  success 
cannot  be  denied.  Probably  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Anieri- 
can,  French,  and  English  tourists,  who  seemed  to  make  up  more  than 
one-half  of  tlic  audiences  this  summer,  were  drawn  to  Bayreuth  less 
by  a  love  of  dramatic  music  than  by  general  curiosity  and  a  desire  to 
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see  the  goi'goous  and  novel  scenic  displays  for  wliich  these  perform- 
ances are  famous.     The  American  tourist,  in  particular,  is  a})t  to  ask 
before  leaving  for  Europe:  "  What  is  going  on  over  there  this  sum- 
mer?" "The  Bayreuth  festival,"  some  musical  friend  will  suggest; 
so  off  goes  the  tourist  to  remote  and  expensive  Bayreuth,  when  the 
.<anie  performance  by  the  same  artists  in  New  York  or  Chicago  might 
not  have  tempted  him  to  spend  four  hours  of  his  time  and  three  dol- 
lars of  his  money.     But  that  these  accidental  visitors  at  Bayreuth  are 
of  no  significance  is  proved  by  the  indignant  letters  from  excluded 
Wagner  societies,  above  referred  to,  which  show  that  the  audiences 
would  have  been  just  as  large  without  this  class  of  foreign  tourists, 
though  the  prices  for  resold  tickets  might  not  have  risen  quite  so  high. 
No,  the  present  popularity  of  Wagner's  mu.sic-dramas  is  not  a  fad 
or  a  fashion.     Fads  and  fashions  do  not  grow  slowly;  they  come  sud- 
denly and  go  as  suddenly,  whereas  Wagnerism  has  had  for  the  last 
fifty  years  (Kienzi  was  produced  in  1842)  such  a  slow  but  at  the  same 
time  such  a  steady  progress  that  it  may  be  graphically  expressed  by 
a  crescendo  sign,  with  the  ends  still  widening,  more  rapidly  than  ever ; 
while  Italian  opera  is  going  the  other  way.     In  Berlin,  for  instance, 
the    annual   number   of    Wagner    performances    has    been    doubled 
within  the  last  ten  years.     In  the  operatic  year  1882-88  the  number 
of  performances  given  was  237,  of  which  82,  or  one  in  seven,  were 
devoted   to  Wagner,     During  the  operatic  year  1890-91  there  were 
278  representations,  of  which  Wagner  received  67,  or  a  proportion  of 
one  in  four.     Think  of  it  for  a  moment;  the  Imperial  Opera  in  Berlin 
gives  67  evenings  to  Wagner  and  only  211    to  all  other  composers — 
German,  French,  and  Italian  combined — was  there  ever  such  a  pro- 
gress, such  a  triumph,  before?     Yet  the  director  of  the  Berlin  Opera, 
Herr  von  Hiilsen,  waited  nine  years  in  the  case  of  "Lohengrin,"  and, 
subsequently,  almost  as  long  in  the  case  of  the  ^^  Ring  der  Nihelungen^''^ 
before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  these  works,  because  he  was 
afraid  they  would  not  pay !     The  German  capital,  which  should  have 
been  leader  in  the  musical  world,  consequently  had  to  submit  to  the 
disgrace  of  having  to  import  an  opera  company  from  Leipsic  to  hear, 
in  a  private  theatre,  the  first  performances  of  the  greatest  work  of 
art,  and  the  most  national  in  subject  and  spirit,  ever  produced  in  the 
fatherland.     To-day  Wagner  has  more  than  twice  as  many  evenings 
as  the  composer  next  on  the  list — Yerdi,  with  85 ;  Weber,  Mozart,  and 
Meyerbeer  coming  next  with  25,  18,  and  17  performances  respectively. 
In  other  German  cities  the  Wagnerian  preponderance  is  almost  as 
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striking  as  in  Berlin.  Tliurf,  ^[iiJiicli  had  54  Wagner  performances 
during  the  season  1889-90  (last  season's  figures  unfortunately  arc 
not  yet  at  hand;  they  would  be  still  more  eloquent);  Dresden  had 
51,  Yienna  48,  Uaniburg  40,  and  Leipsic  39.  In  all,  883  perfor- 
mances of  Wagner's  operas  were  given  that  season  in  79  German  and 
Austrian  cities.  Outside  of  Germany,  too,  Wagner  is  everywhere  in 
the  ascendant,  even  in  Italy,  where  he  received  70  ])erformances  last 
season ;  while  the  new  season  at  Milan,  the  operatic  centre  of  Italy,  is 
to  be  opened  with  "  Tannhiiuser "  and  ^'' Die  Walk'drey  In  New 
York,  the  decision  of  the  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Oj^era  House 
to  return,  for  a  year  at  least,  to  Italian  o|)cra,  was  based  on  a  mere  de- 
sire for  a  change,  and  not  on  financial  grounds ;  for,  during  the  whole 
career  of  German  opera,  Wagner  received  as  many  nights  as  all  other 
composers  combined,  and  during  the  last  five  years  the  receipts  for 
Wagner's  operas  exceeded  by  about  $150,000  those  for  all  otlier 
operas  combined.  England,  too,  has  been  making  strenuous  efforts 
within  the  last  few  years  to  get  away  from  that  exclusive  Ilandel- 
Mendelssohn  devotion  which,  like  an  impenetrable  London  fog,  has 
so  long  obscured  the  vision  of  the  music  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
The  general  critical  tone  toward  Wagner,  which  used  to  be  ludicrously 
aiTogant  and  silly,  has  become  more  respectful,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
leading  critics,  even  frankly  enthusiastic.  I  have  not  at  hand  at  this 
writing  the  complete  statistics  of  this  year's  season  of  Koyal  Italian 
opera  in  London,  but  I  know  that  there  were  only  two  Italian  singers 
in  the  company,  that  at  the  end  of  two  months  "Lohengrin  "  led  in 
the  repertory,  and  that  of  the  forty-six  performances  given,  twenty- 
five  were  of  operas  b}^  German  composers,  sixteen  by  French,  and 
only  five  by  Italians.  London  critics,  too,  have  told  us  over  and 
over  again  that  the  best  two  names  with  which  to  conjure  a  concert 
audience  in  that  city  are  Beethoven  and  Wagner;  and  the  largest 
audiences  are  always  to  be  found  at  the  Hans  Kichter  concerts,  where 
the  works  of  these  two  Germans  chiefly  are  interpreted  by  the  con- 
ductor of  the  first  Bayreuth  festival.  At  present  the  most  anomalous 
musical  circumstance  in  London  is  the  fact  that  the  manager  of  the 
so-called  lloyal  "Italian"  Opera,  though  neither  his  rcjiertory  nor  his 
singers  arc  Italian,  persists  in  retaining  Italian  conductors — three  of 
them !  Now,  no  one  can  deny  that  Italy  has  ])roduccd  great  singers 
(though  not  nearly  so  many,  com])ared  with  otlior  nations,  as  the  ])ub- 
lic  fancies) ;  but  as  writers  for  the  orchestra,  and  as  conductors,  the 
Italians  rank  far  below  the  Germans  and  the  French,  and  it  is  as  ab- 
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surd  as  it  is  unjust  to  Wagner  to  entrust  interpretation  of  his  works 
in  London  to  incompetent  Italians.  Sir  Augustus  Harris  seems  to 
fear  that  if  lie  should  give  Wagner  properly,  with  German  singers 
and  a  German  conductor,  the  London  operatic  repertory  would  be- 
come as  predominantly  W^agnerian  as  it  has  been  in  New  York  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  years.  That  danger  does  indeed  exist,  but  neither 
Sir  Augustus  nor  any  one  else  can  ward  it  off  much  longer. 

In  France  the  progress  of  Wagnerism  meets  with  peculiar  obsta- 
cles. JSTot  so  much  in  the  silly  and  brutal  chauvinistic  disturbances 
which  have  during  the  last  thirty  years  prevented  Paris  from  hearing 
operas  that  have  conquered  the  whole  musical  world;  for  the  last  anti- 
Lohengrin  riot  in  Paris  was  of  such  a  disgraceful  and  idiotic  charac- 
ter that  even  those  newspapers  which  had  been  always  hostile  to 
Wagner,  pronounced  them  a  national  disgrace,  and  declared  that  they 
made  the  French  what  they  least  like  to  be — ridiculous  in  the  face  of 
other  nations.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  probable  that  the  perfor- 
mances of  "  Lohengrin  "  now  in  preparation  at  the  Grand  Opera  will 
not  be  interfered  with  by  the  mob.  The  obstacles  I  refer  to  are 
rather  of  a  sociological  character.  The  Frenchman  is  the  least  cos- 
mopolitan and  the  most  provincial  being  in  the  world.  Everything 
interests  him  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  Paris;  whatever  has  no 
relations  to  Parisian  life  and  modes  of  thought  does  not  exist  for  him, 
or  must  at  least  be  first  made  palatable  by  being  cooked  in  the 
French  style.  Even  such  masterworks  as  Weber's  ^^ Freiscliutz^^  and 
Beethoven's  "  Fidelio  "  had  to  be  "  adapted  "  to  French  taste  (that  is, 
mutilated  with  omissions,  additions,  and  alterations),  before  they  were 
considered  fit  to  be  placed  before  Parisian  audiences.  The  Germans 
and  English  eagerly  import  all  good  things  they  find  in  France,  but 
who  ever  hears  t)f  Goethe  and  Schiller  being  performed  for  the  Pari- 
sians? Even  the  universal  Shakespeare  is  beyond  them,  and  "  Ham- 
let "  is  found  palatable  only  in  the  form  of  a  French  ragout. 

Under  these  circumstances  what  hope  is  there  in  Paris  for  Wag- 
ner's dramas,  with  their  German  subjects,  German  sentiments,  and 
German  music?  Very  little,  one  would  think,  and  yet  there  are  some 
considerations  which  point  to  a  different  conclusion.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  the  two  best  books  on  Wagner  written  so  far  are  the 
works  of  Frenchmen — Adolphe  Jullien,  and  Edouard  Schure.  At 
Baj^reuth  the  French  visitors  are  always  among  the  most  enthusiastic ; 
and  in  Parisian  concert  halls  Wagner's  music  holds  a  more  conspic- 
uous place  than  that  of  any  French  composer.     How  shall  we  explain 
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this  paradox  ?  In  this  way,  I  think :  Wagner  is  the  most  genuinely 
dramatic  of  all  composers,  and  the  French  are  of  all  nations  the  most 
dramatic  in  their  instincts  and  tastes ;  hence  it  is  possible  that  this 
dramatic  affinity  may  overcome  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  Teu- 
tonicism  of  Wagner's  operatic  subjects.  At  any  rate  the  experiment 
that  is  being  made  this  month  (September)  in  Paris  with  ''  Lohen- 
grin" is  of  great  sociological  as  well  as  artistic  interest,  for  it  will  give 
the  French  one  more  opportunity  to  show  whether  they  will  ever  out- 
grow their  narrow  provincialism  in  art  and  literature,  and  cultivate 
that  cosmopolitanism,  that  ability  to  appreciate  foreign  products — and 
even  to  relish  national  peculiarities  and  local  color — w^hich  is  the 
highest  test  of  plastic  and  progressive  intellectuality,  and  which,  by 
the  way,  is  fast  making  America  the  world's  leading  nation. 

What  gives  additional  interest  to  the  "Lohengrin"  experiment  is 
the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  will  a  German  opera  of  its  importance 
be  given  in  Paris  exactly  as  intended  by  its  composer,  without  any 
French  sauce.  The  title  role  will  be  by  M.  Yan  Dyck,  who  has  been 
the  Parsifal — and  a  capital  Parsifal  he  was — at  the  last  two  Bayreuth 
festivals ;  while  the  orchestra  will  be  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Wagnerian  conductors,  M.  Lamoureux,  who  attends  all  the 
Bayreuth  festivals,  and  who  has  done  as  much  for  the  Parisians  in 
making  Wagner's  music  known  in  their  concert  halls  as  Theodore 
Thomas  has  for  New  Yorkers.  No  cuts  will  be  made  in  the  Paris 
"Lohengrin,"  and  the  management  has  gone  so  far  in  its  desire  to 
do  justice,  at  last,  to  Wagner,  that  his  widow,  has  been  consulted 
regarding  details  of  which  she  was  supposed  to  possess  the  secret. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  principal  point  of  my  article.  After 
fifteen  years'  hard  and  incessant  labor  in  behalf  of  Wagner's  cause 
(at  first  seemingly  hopeless)  I  take  great  pleasure  in  recording,  as  I 
have  just  done  with  the  aid  of  irrefutable  statistics,  the  financial  suc- 
cess of  Wagner's  operas  at  Bayreuth,  Berlin,  New  York,  and  other 
German  and  foreign  cities.  But  the  success  of  Wagner's  operas  is 
not  necessarily  the  success  of  Wagnerism ;  for  these  operas  can  be — 
and  in  the  past  habitually  have  been — given  with  great  financial  suc- 
cess, yet  in  such  a  way  that  Wagner  himself  was  utterly  disgusted 
with  the  performances,  because  they  were  not  according  to  his  inten- 
tions, the  episodic  lyric  portions  and  melodies  alone  being  well  done, 
while  his  important  musico-dramatic  innovations  were  almost  as  much 
ignored  as  in  the  old-fashioned  operas  which  niade  no  pretensions  to 
being  real  dramas,   but  were  little  more  than   concerts  in  costume. 
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Wagner  was  very  fond  of  travel,  good  living,  and  luxury  in  general, 
and  he  knew  from  the  success  of  liis  "  Kienzi "  that,  if  he  continued 
writing  operas  of  that  old-fashioned  type,  immediate  wealth  and  fame 
would  be  his.  But  his  artistic  conscience  did  not  allow  him  to 
swerve  for  a  moment  from  his  dramatic  ideal,  which  he  began  to  form 
with  his  next  opera  and  improved  with  each  following  one ;  and  even 
when,  as  a  political  exile,  he  dwelt  in  Switzerland,  writing  his  "  Nibe- 
lungs'  Eing  "  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  in  debt,  and  practically  liv- 
ing on  the  bounty  of  friends,  he  would  not  allow  his  operas  to  be 
performed  (much  as  he  needed  money)  unless  assurance  was  given 
that  his  directions  would  be  followed.  This  is  clearly  brought  out  in 
this  passage  from  a  letter  to  his  Dresden  friend,  Ferdinand  Heine : 

*'  The  small  attention  which  G.  paid  to  all  my  hints  and  directions  appears  to 
have  made  your  hair  stand  on  end  I  And  yet  Papa  Fisher  blames  me  so  much 
for  ray  '  Guide  to  Tannhauser' — he  always  imagines  it  to  be  my  sole  concern  to 
see  my  operas  performed,  and  that  it  is  therefore  *  unwise '  to  make  so  many  out- 
of-the-way  demands  ! !  I  have  indeed  good  ground  for  shame;  to  have  been  mis- 
understood on  the  most  important  points  even,  by  you  and  him.  I  care  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  my  things  being  given  :  I  am  only  anxious  that  they  should 
be  so  given  as  I  intended  ;  he  who  will  not  and  cannot  do  that,  let  him  leave  them 
alone.     That  is  my  whole  meaning — and  has  Fisher  not  yet  found  that  out?" 

Such  was  Wagner's  artistic  character;  such  his  plans  and  inten- 
tions, to  which  he  clung  with  a  pertinacity  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  art.     In  one  of  his  letters  to  Uhlig  occurs  this  23assage : 

"  I  want  a  small  house  with  a  meadow  and  a  little  garden,  to  work  with  zest 
and  joy — but  not  for  the  present  generation.  Besides  'Siegfried'  still  some  big 
plans  in  my  head  ;  three  dramas,  with  a  three-act  Vorspiel.  If  all  German  thea- 
tres tumble  down,  I  will  erect  a  new  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  gather  every- 
one together,  and  produce  the  whole  in  the  course  of  a  week." 

When  do  you  suppose  this  prophetic  letter  was  written?  It  is  dated 
September  80,  1851.  From  that  time  until  the  summer  of  1876 — ex- 
actly a  quarter  of  a  century — Wagner  clung  to  his  plan,  heroically 
struggling  against  almost  incredible  difficulties.  But,  in  this  case  at 
least,  Schiller  was  shown  to  be  wrong  when  he  wrote  that  "  against 
stupidity  the  gods  themselves  fight  in  vain."  Wagner  was  only  a 
mortal,  and  he  fought  against  the  stupidity  of  a  nation  which  almost 
unanimously  tried  to  prevent  him  from  bringing  forward  the  greatest 
work  of  art  ever  created  on  German  soil.  The  press  hunted  him 
down  like  a  wild  beast.  Why  should  any  mercy  be  shown  to  a  com- 
poser who  had  spent  twenty -five  years  of  his  life  in  creating  a  national 
work  of  art  and  who  added  to  this  injury  the  insult  of  building,  with 
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the  aid  of  a  king  and  a  few  friends,  a  theatre  for  the  special  perform- 
ance of  this  work  of  art?  "Down  with  him,"  was  the  watchword; 
and  the  editors  of  the  great  newspapers  took  the  muzzles  off  their 
critics  and  set  them  on  the  poor  man.  lie  was  called  a  charlatan,  a 
humbug,  he  was  called  so  many  offensive  things  that  a  Berlin  author, 
Wilhelm  Tap2)ert,  compiled  a  special  "Wagner  Lexicon,"  containing 
a  collection  of  coarse  and  insulting  epithets  hurled  against  Wagner. 
It  consists  of  forty-eight  pages,  but  is  very  incomplete,  as  I  Iuinc  in 
my  own  note  and  scrap-books  enough  material  for  another  pamphlet 
of  the  same  size.    A  leading  Viennese  critic,  L.  Speidel,  actually  wrote : 

"No,  no,  and  three  times  no  ;  the  German  nation  has  nothing-  to  do  witli  this 
musico-dramatic  simian  disgrace  [Affenschande],  and  if  it  should  ever  liiul  i-eul 
pleasure  in  this  false  gold  of  the  '  Nibelungs'  Ring,'  this  fact  alone  would  cancel 
it  from  the  list  of  occidental  artistic  nations." 

Against  such  colossal  stupidity  Wagner  fought — and  conquered. 
Of  course,  when  almost  the  whole  press  had  advised  the  Germans  not 
to  go  to  Bayreuth,  the  first  festival  was  inevitably  a  financial  failure. 
But  King  Ludwig  made  up  some  of  the  losses,  and  Wagner  himself 
w^as  obliged  to  foot  the  other  bills — a  just  punishment  for  his  imperti- 
nence in  trying  to  force  on  the  Germans  a  thing  they  did  not  want. 
But  the  old  "charlatan"  was  not  to  be  suppressed  even  by  this  sad 
experience.  "  There  is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool,"  the  proverb  says, 
and  Kichard  Wagner,  though  almost  seventy  years  old,  went  to  work 
and  composed  still  another  music-drama,  which  he  called  "Parsifal," 
and  which  he  announced  for  performance  at  Bayreuth  in  1882.  This 
was  really  too  much  for  the  newspapers.  Fearing  that,  in  spite  of 
their  constant  vituperation,  enough  persons  might  go  to  Bayreuth  to 
make  "Parsifal"  a  success,  some  of  them  got  up  a  rumor — a  pure 
fabrication — that  smallpox  was  prevailing  at  Bayreuth.  This  had  its 
proper  effect.  The  receipts  for  "  Parsifal  "  amounted  to  only  $60,000, 
and  Wagner,  worn  out  by  the  fatigue  of  producing  this  work  at  his 
advanced  age,  and  by  financial  troubles,  went  (at  King  Ludwig's  ex- 
pense) to  Ycnicc,  wdiere  he  died  a  few  months  later. 

After  having  succeeded  at  last  in  killing  him,  his  enemies  were 
satisfied,  and  soon  became  amiable  and  even  condescendingly 
friendly.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  a  German  likes  so  much 
as  a  dead  man  of  genius.  Foreign  men  of  genius  he  admires  dead  or 
alive,  but  a  German  genius — "let  us  have  him  dead  or  not  at  all." 
All  that  was  needed  to  make  Bayreuth  successful  w\is  Wagner's 
death.     True,  he  was  no  longer  there  to  give  those  finishing  touches 
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which  were  what  iniulo  the  Bayreuth  performances  so  superior  to  all 
others ;  but  that  was  a  trilling  detail.  The  main  point  was  that  hs 
was  dead  and  out  of  the  way,  and  so  the  parole  was  given  out  that 
henceforth,  there  should  be  no  serious  opposition  to  his  works.  Bay- 
reuth prospered.  "Parsifal"  was  repeated  in  1888  and  1884  with 
such  encouraging  results  that  it  was  found  practicable  to  adopt  Wag- 
ner's plan  of  producing  all  his  works  there,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and 
so,  in  1886,  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  was  added  to  "Parsifal,"  followed 
at  the  next  festival  by  "Z^i'e  Meister  singer'''  and  finally,  this  summer, 
by  "  Tannhauser,"  which,  in  Wagner's  original  plan  (frustrated  by 
the  hostility  of  the  press  and  the  lack  of  funds)  had  been  put  down 
for  1880.  This  original  plan  included  the  "Flying  Dutchman," 
"Tannhauser,"  and  "Lohengrin"  for  1880;  "Tristan"  and  ''Die 
Meistersinger ''"'  for  1881;  a  repetition  of  the  "  Nibelungs'  Eing  "  in 
1882 ;  and  "  Parsifal  "  in  1883. 

Of  the  extraordinary  success  of  this  summer's  festival  I  have 
already  spoken.  What  it  amounted  to,  in  dollars,  is  easily  calculated. 
As  every  seat  for  the  twenty  performances  was  sold  in  advance,  and 
as  the  house  holds  1,650  seats  at  five  dollars  each,  the  total  receipts  for 
the  month's  festival  must  have  been  just  $165,000.  But,  as  a  large 
proportion  of  these  tickets  were  resold  at  from  three  to  five  times 
their  original  value,  it  is  safe  to  put  down  the  sum  paid  for  Bayreuth 
tickets  this  summer  at  $200,000,  or  $10,000  a  performance,  which 
equals  the  highest  receipts  of  the  Patti  "farewell  "  performances;  and 
Patti  is  the  only  one  of  the  old-fashioned  prima  donnas  who  could 
draw  half  that  sum  to-day.  Herein  lies  the  significance  of  the  Bay- 
reuth success ;  not  in  the  $200,000  paid  for  twenty  performances  in 
one  month,  but  in  the  fact  that  what  drew  the  20,000  visitors  who 
spent  that  sum  to  Bayreuth  was  not  the  desire  to  hear  a  famous 
singer  or  two,  but  the  wish  to  enjoy  Wagner's  music-dramas  per- 
formed in  every  detail  as  Wagner  intended  them  to  be  performed. 
This  is  what  I  call  the  triumph  of  Wagnerism. 

The  full  import  and  importance  of  this  triumph  can  perhaps  be 
most  clearly  brought  out  by  recalling  a  few  facts  in  the  history  of 
"  Tannhauser  "  which  was  the  novelty  at  this  year's  festival,  and  con- 
cerning which  so  much  curiosity  was  felt,  partly  because  of  the 
promised  scenic  marvels,  and  partly  because  of  its  being  the  first  of 
Wagner's  early  operas  ever  produced  at  the  Bayreuth  theatre.  It 
was  in  1845  that  "  Tannhauser  "  had  its  first  performance  in  Dresden, 
and  under  Wagner's  own  direction.     But  its  style  was  so  novel,  and 
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its  difficulties  to  the  players,  and  especially  to  the  singers  (who  were 
all  at  once  called  npon  to  be  actors  as  well  as  singers)  so  great,  that 
Wagner  himself  was  obliged  to  make  cuts  which  impaired  the  unity 
of  the  work;  and  the  general  result  was  such  that  in  later  years  the 
memory  of  these  first  performances  was  a  torture  to  him.  Yet  he 
knew  that  they  were  infinitely  better  than  those  given  in  subsequent 
years  at  other  German  opera  houses;  and  this  knowledge  kept  him  on 
pins  and  needles  during  all  the  years  of  his  political  exile  in  Switzer- 
land. At  first  he  tried  to  mend  matters  by  writing  letters  with  ex- 
planatory hints  to  the  managers  who  were  about  to  })roduce  his  operas. 
He  was  especially  solicitous  about  "  Tannhauser,"  and  finally  WTote, 
for  the  use  of  all  concerned,  a  thirty -five  page  "  Guide  to  the  Perfor- 
mance of  Tannhauser,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  drama- 
turgic essays  ever  written.  In  it  he  shows,  so  clearly  that  the  blind 
can  read,  why  his  operas,  if  performed  a  la  Bellini  and  Donizetti,  by 
mere  singing  puppets,  must  lose  all  their  best  points.  He  declares 
that  even  the  shallowest  Italian  opera  would  gain  in  effect  if  the 
singers  would  try  to  bring  out  such  connection  as  exists  between  the 
play  and  the  music,  but  insists  that  his  own  operas  absolutely  require 
the  vocalists  to  be  good  actors  at  the  same  time.  lie  carefully  ana- 
lyzed the  principal  roles  for  the  benefit  of  the  singers;  showed  why 
the  cuts  he  made  in  Dresden  were  based  on  local  causes  and  should 
not  necessarily  be  made  elsewhere;  explained  to  the  stage  manager 
the  illustrative  character  of  the  music  and  the  necessity  of  his  follow- 
ing carefully  not  only  the  scenic  directions  printed  in  the  libretto  but 
the  more  minute  ones  written  in  the  orchestral  score,  and  also  gave 
numerous  valuable  hints  to  the  conductors. 

Copies  of  this  guide  were  sent  to  the  theatres,  but  how  much  they 
were  heeded  became  evident  from  the  fact  that,  some  years  later, 
when  Wagner,  having  exhausted  his  supply,  wrote  to  the  Munich 
opera  for  the  loan  of  a  copy,  the  six  copies  which  he  had  sent  there 
were  all  found  uncut  in  the  library  of  the  institution  I 

Thus  things  went  on  until  1861,  when  it  seemed  as  if  Wagner  was 
at  last  to  have  an  opportunity  to  produce  "  Tannhauser  "  ])roperly. 
Napoleon  wanted  to  hear  the  opera,  summoned  Wagner  to  Paris,  and 
placed  unlimited  sums  at  his  disposal,  to  do  just  what  he  pleased. 
So  far  all  well;  but  there  was  trouble  about  getting  competent 
singers;  the  laws  of  the  institution  j)revented  Wagner  from  conduct- 
ing his  own  opera,  and  conductor  Dictsch,  who  detested  Wagner, 
stubbornly  refused  to  listen  to  his  suggestions,  so  that  the  icmjJt  were 
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all  wrong.  The  result  was  such  that  Wagner,  by  his  own  confession, 
was  rather  glad  when  the  Jockey  Club,  enraged  by  his  refusal  to  in- 
troduce a  ballet  in  the  second  act,  created  such  a  disturbance  that  it 
was  felt  advisable  to  withdraw  the  oj^era  after  the  third  performance, 
although  the  house  had  been  sold  out  for  many  nights  in  advance. 

The  one  good  result  of  the  Paris  experiment  was  that  Wagner, 
although  he  refused  to  mar  his  opera  by  introducing  an  nncalled-for 
ballet  in  the  second  act,  took  this  opi^ortunity  of  carrying  out  his 
former  plan  of  enlarging  the  scene  in  the  Venusberg  with  the  striking 
pantomimic  scenes  from  Greek  mythology  and  the  intoxicating  music 
of  the  hacchanale  which,  with  the  partly  re-written  duo  between 
Venus  and  Tannhauser,  constitute  the  main  features  of  the  so-called 
"  Paris  Version  "  of  the  opera.  Some  years  later  Wagner  made  at- 
tempts at  Vienna  and  elsewhere  to  introduce  this  new  version ;  but  as 
soon  as  his  back  was  turned  on  the  city  they  went  back  to  the  old 
version.  To  cut  the  story  short,  Wagner  had  to  die  before  his  ideals 
were  recognized  to  be  correct.  A  year  or  two  ago  one  royal  opera 
house  brought  out  the  Paris  version,  and  it  proved  such  an  immense 
success  that  everybody  was  aroused.  Other  cities  followed  suit,  and 
everywhere — in  Munich,  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Leipsic — the  people 
crowded  to  see  "  Tannhauser  "  night  after  night,  as  if  the  opera  were  a 
complete  novelty.  The  managers  were  surprised.  Then  Wagner,  after 
all,  was  not  a  fool  or  a  crank  when  he  insisted  that  his  operas  should 
be  given  a  la  Wagner,  and  not  a  la  Bellini!  It  actually  paid  to 
give  them  a  la  Wagner !  The  lesson  has  not  been  lost  on  other  cities, 
many  of  which,  headed  by  Hamburg,  will  bring  out  the  real  "  Tann- 
hauser "  at  once;  and  now  that  the  principle  has  been  established  that 
it  pays  to  give  Wagner's  operas  correctly,  not  only  at  Bayreuth  but 
everywhere,  the  cause,  of  course,  is  won.  And  this  is  what  I  mean 
by  the  triumph  of  Wagnerism. 

Henry  T.  Finck. 


THE   GOVERNMENT   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES   IN 
ACCOUNT   WITH   THE  TAX-PA YEKS. 

To  any  person  who  is  conversant  with  accounts,  the  book-keeping 
in  the  Treasury  Department  of  this  government  is  a  marvel  of  good 
method,  of  well-adjusted  responsibility,  and  of  accuracy.  Whatever 
may  be  the  faults  in  the  mode  of  appointment  to  the  civil  service,  the 
civil  service  of  the  Treasuiy  Department  itself,  when  judged  by  the 
accounts  rendered,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  accounts  as  now  ren- 
dered by  the  Pension  Office  cannot  be  included  in  this  commendation. 

The  repoj'ts  of  the  Treasury  Department,  especially  the  statistical 
abstract,  of  which  the  thirteenth  number  has  been  lately  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1890,  render  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  our  government  a  very  easy 
matter.  Very  few  changes  require  to  be  made,  as  compared  to  the 
annual  statement  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  most  interesting  and  salient  points  in  this  annual  set- 
tlement. In  the  subsequent  pages  the  accounts  of  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1889,  will  be  analyzed,  and  some  comparisons  will  be 
made  with  the  two  decades  that  have  elapsed  since  the  year  1870. 
In  this  period  of  twenty  years  gross  receipts  of  thirteen  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  have  passed  into  the  treasury,  with  corresponding  dis- 
bursements, all  of  wdiich  have  been  accurately  accounted  for,  and  the 
accounts  have  been  balanced  without  any  instance  of  conspicuous 
fraud  or  of  material  loss  to  the  tax-payers.  Yet  the  accounts  of  this 
last  period  of  twenty  years  deal  proportionately  with  much  smaller 
sums  than  those  that  passed  through  the  treasury  between  1860  and 
1870  with  identical  results  in  the  accuracy  of  the  accounting. 

There  is  but  one  slight  im])rovement  in  the  form  of  this  general 
accounting  which  may  render  the  annual  statement  so  simple  and  so 
plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  The  facts  arc  all  to  be  found  in 
this  statistical  abstract,  and  it  has  required  but  a  few  hours'  work  to 
put  them  into  shape  for  ready  comprehension.  To  this  new  form  I 
have  given  tlie  title  which  is  also  the  title  of  this  paper. 
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Dr.  TJie   United  Stales  in  account  idth  the  Tax-Payers. 


To  internal  tax  collected  on 
whiskey 

To  duties  collected  on  spirits, 
wines,  and  beer 

To  internal  tax  collected  upon 
tobacco 

To  duties  collected  on  cigars? 
snuff,  and  tobacco 

To  internal  tax  on  fermented 
liquors 

AH  taxes  on  Hqiiors  and  to- 
bacco   

To  duties  collected  on  Class  E, 
consisting  of  articles  of  lux- 
ury or  of  voluntary  use, 

Less  spirits,  tobacco,  wines, 
and  beer  above 


$74,312,206.33 


7,786,399.87 


To  duties  collected  on  Class  D> 
consisting  of  manufactured 
goods  ready  for  consump- 


tion. 


To  duties  collected  on  Class  C> 
consisting  of  partly  manu- 
factured goods  which  are 
used  in  the  processes  of 
domestic  industry 


To  duties  collected  on  Class  B, 
consisting  of  crude  materi- 
als which  are  necessary  in 
the  processes  of  domestic 
industry 


To  duties  collected  on  Class  A, 
consisting  of  articles  of 
food  and  live  animals  : 

Sugar  and  Molasses, 
All  other 

To  sundry  duties  credited  by 
the  treasurer  over  and 
above  duties  on  goods  en- 
tered specifically  for  con- 
sumption    


To  miscellaneous  revenue  from 
sales  of  public  lands,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  consular 
fees,  etc 


To  sundry  internal  taxes,  oleo- 
margarine, etc 


To  nominal  profit  on  purchase 
of  silver  bullion,  coined  and 
issued  as  dollars  of  full 
legal  tender. ,,,.,,,  , 


31,866,800.42 
11,194,486.68 


45,890,357.00 

18,980,886.55 


55,976,228.00 
10,592,704.00 


$82,098,606.20 


23,723,835.26 


26,909,470.45 


68,683,765.00 


22,195,095.00 


15,363,625.00 


66,568,932.00 


5,130,967.14 


$148,883,788.56 


204,851,854.59 

22,170,538,44 
978,611.91 

10,165,264.79 


$387,050,068.29 
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Fiscal   Year  ending  June  30th,  1881).  (Jr. 


By  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
government : 

Congressional  expenditures 

Executive  Department. .  . . 

Judiciary 

Territories,  Land  Office,  etc. 

Foreign  intercourse 

Custom    Houses,    Court 
Houses,  etc 

Light  House    Department 

Mint 

Life  Saving  Seryice 

Judgments, Court  of  Claims 
Sinking  fund  Pacific  R.  R. 
Mail  transportation    Paci- 
fic R.  R 

District  of  Columbia 

Department  oif  Agriculture 

Postal  deficiency 

Sundries 

Total  Civil  Service 
Collecting    revenue    from 

customs 

Collecting  internal  revenue 
Refunding  excess  of  cus- 
toms deposits 

Debentures  and  drawbacks 
paid  under  customs  laws 
Total  cost  of  civil  govern- 
ment, collecting  revenue, 

and  abatements 

By  support  of  army 

Fortifications,    rivers,   and 

harbors 

Total  cost  of  Military  De- 
partment   

By  support  of  navy 

Increase  of  navy  

Total  cost  of  Naval  Depart- 
ment  

All  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval 

Dei)artmeiits 

By  expenditures    for    account 

of  Indians.  . .     

By  interest  on  public  debt 

By  arrears  of  pensions  settled. 

By  current  annual  pensions. . . 

Tolal  disbursements. . 

Balance  surplus 


$7,015,584.98 

12,242,427.67 

4,463,322.51 

1,844,795.80 


5,028,170.66 
2,702,442.72 
1,027,484.80 
928,421.19 
3,343,794.66 
1,326,175.10 

1,267,944.65 
5,248,609.92 
1,043,412.75 
3,868,919.73 
0,755,856.12 


6,518,982.79 
3,770,388,72 

4,356,759.74 

3,012,883.94 


33,226,974.15 
11,208,296.70 


15,747,855.38 
5,630,953.93 


$25,566,131.05 
1,897,625.72 


35,541,292.30 
63,005,049.07 


17,659,015.19 


44,435,270.85 


21,378,809.31 


6,892,207.78 
41,001,484.29 
21,442,349.13 
66,182,429.98 


$80,064,004.26 


44,435,270.85 


21,378,809.31 
140,478,144.42 


135,518,471.18 

281,?>0(>,015.00 

_l  05,05:5,442. r>i) 

$387,050,058.21> 
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It  may  be  liopcd  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  instruct 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  present  to  Congress  at  its  next 
meeting,  forms  of  statements  or  accounts-curi-ent  corresponding  to  the 
foregoing  for  each  year  from  1871  to  1880  inclusive,  and  also  from 
1881  to  1890. 

The  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  has  been  chosen  as  an  ex- 
ample of  this  method  of  analysis  because  it  was  a  normal  year  and  be- 
cause the  revenue  had  not  been  affected  either  by  the  subsequent  tariff 
legislation  or  by  the  expectation  of  changes  in  onr  system  of  taxation. 
The  two  subsequent  years  ending  respectively  June  30,  1890,  and 
June  30,  1891,  would  show  even  more  startling  results,  but  both  had 
been  to  some  extent  aiiected  by  prospective  legislation. 

The  point  which  may  excite  the  greatest  surprise  in  this  account 
is  the  fact  that  what  may  be  called  the  normal  cost  of  the  government 
of  ths  United  States,  including  under  this  title  the  cost  of  the  civil 
service,  of  the  military  establishment  (including  fortifications  and  river 
and  harbor  improvements),  and  of  the  naval  establishment  (includ- 
ing the  construction  of  vessels),  amounted  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1889,  to 

$146,478,144  (one  hundred  and  forty-six  and  a  half  million  dollars). 
This  expenditure  was  more  than  met  by  the  taxes,  including  the  du- 
ties which  were  paid  on  liquors  and  tobacco.     The  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  these  two  sources  in  the  same  year  was 
$148,883,788  (one  hundred  and  forty-nine  million  dollars). 

A  comparison  of  the  normal  cost  of  government  for  twenty  years, 
conducted  by  various  administrations  under  different  political  titles, 
may  also  cause  some  surprise. 

From  1871  to  1880  this  normal  cost  averaged  $124,524,433.     (In  round  figures 

one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars. ) 
The  revenue  derived   from  liquors  and  tobacco  in  the  same  period  averaged, 

$112,235,584.     (One  hundred  and  twelve  mil  lions. ) 
The  normal  cost  of  the  government  from  1881  to  1890  averaged  $132,740,067. 

(One  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions.) 
The  revenue  derived  from  liquors  and  tobacco  in   the  same  period  averaged 

$141,248, 166.     (One  hundred  and  forty-one  millions.) 
The  figures  of  1889  have  been  given. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  the  revenue  derived  from  liquors  and 

tobacco  was  $163,490,210.     (One  hundred  and  sixty-three  millions.) 
In  1890  and  1891,  for  which  the  figures  are  not  yet  available,  the  revenue  from 

these  sources  has  been  yet  more. 

These  figures  make  it  apparent  that  the  revenue  derived^  from 
liquor  and  tobacco  increases  in  ratio  to   population  and  even  more. 
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while  the  normal  expenses  of  the  government  diminish  in  ratio  to 
population.  The  time  is  therefore  within  plain  sight  when  liquor  and 
tobacco  may  be  dealt  with  as  the  permanent  sources  from  which  may 
be  derived  all  the  revenue  that  will  be  required  to  cover  the  nor- 
mal cost  of  the  government,  and  perhaps  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  as  well;  the  cost  and  interest  diminishing  in  ratio  to  population 
while  the  revenue  from  these  sources  increases. 

At  this  point  it  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting the  taxes  on  whiskey,  tobacco,  and  beer  is  relatively  less 
than  the  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  customs;  even  with- 
out charging  to  the  latter  the  expense  of  building  custom  houses 
or  the  cost  of  sustaining  the  revenue  marine.  In  1889  the  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  collection  to  revenue  was  as  follows : 

Internal  taxation, 2^%%  per  cent. 

Customs  revenue, 3yVj  per  cent. 

The  variable  elements  in  our  expenditure  are  substantially  as 
follows : 

On  Fortifications,  on  River  and  Harbor  Improvements, 
On  Naval  Construction, 
Interest  on  the  Public  Debt, 
Pensions. 

The  first  two  named  are  relatively  unimportant,  the  difference  be- 
tween extreme  economy  and  extravagance  being  within  the  limit  of 
ten  millions  a  year. 

The  proposed  bounty  on  the  production  of  sugar  might  have  been 
named  if  it  were  likely  to  stand;  it  has  been  set  aside  as  an  example 
of  temporary  aberration  from  common  sense  in  finance,  probably  of 
no  long  duration. 

The  variables  dealt  with  as  to  the  past  show  the  following  com- 
parisons : 

In  1871  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  was $125,576,565 

The  pensions  came  to 34,443,894 

In  1891  the  interest  on  the  i)ubHc  debt  amounted  to 36,009,284 

Tiie  pensions 106,493,890 

If  the  two  are  combined  they  exhibit  for  1870  an  cxpetuliture  of 150,020,459 

For  1890, 142,593,174 

Reduction  in  aggregate, 17,427,285 

Tlie  information  which  is  given  to  the  jinblic  in  the  statistical  ab- 
stract   furnished    by  the  Commissioner   of    i^cnsions   is   vcvy  incom- 
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plete  and  iiisullicicnt.     In  tluit  ros])cct  it  diii'ers  very  rnucli  from  the 
other  iiiouo}'  accoiints,  which  arc  fully  and  adequately  stated. 
In  1889  the  pension  account  is  stated  as  follows : 

First  payments, $21,442,349.13 

Pensions  exclusive  of  first  payments, 66,882,704.15 

Expenses,, , . , 856.855.1G 

Total, $89,131,968.44 

In  1890  the  account  is  stated  as  follows: 

First  payments, $38,721,866.03 

Pensions  exclusive  of  first  payments, 66,806,314.35 

.Expenses, 965,709.81 

Total, $106,493,890.19 

It  may  he  assumed  that  what  are  named  "  first  payments  "  constitute 
the  arrears  of  pensions  which,  when  once  paid,  are  finally  settled.  The 
sum  under  the  head  of  "pensions  exclusive  of  first  payments"  is 
assumed  to  be  the  annual  list  con-tinuing  payable  until  death.  But 
m  the  table  given  in  the  statistical  abstract  great  variations  appear 
year  by  year.  The  amounts  go  up  and  down,  increasing  and  dimin- 
ishing without  apparent  order  or  rule,  and  without  explanation.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  the  next  Congress  may  institute  an  inquiry,  in 
order  that  adequate  information  of  a  systematic  kind  in  regard  to  pen- 
sions may  be  spread  before  the  public.  The  form  should  be  some- 
what as  follows,  taking  an  arbitrary  date,  say  1881 : 

Pensions  which  had  been  granted  up  to  1881  inclusive, $ 

Number  of  pensioners  then  upon  the  roll, 

Arrears  which  had  been  paid  up  to  that  date, 

Annual  amount  due  pensioners  on  the  roll  at  that  date, 

Subsequently  a  table  should  be  given  as  follows: 

Number  of  pensions  granted  subsequent  to  1881,  to  June  30,  1891, 

inclusive, $ 

Arrears  paid  in  that  period, 

Number  of  pensioners  deceased  in  that  period, 

Amount  of  pensions  which  had  fallen  in  by  decease  in  that  period,. 

Number  of  pensioners  remaining  on  the  roll  June  30,  1891, 

Amount  due  to  pensioners  on  the  roll  at  that  date, 

Nearly  one  generation  has  passed  since  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war.  Yast  sums  have  been  paid  in  pensions  and  will  continue  to  be 
paid.  If  the  pension  accounts  were  as  fully  and  accurately  stated  as 
the  other  expenses  of  the  government  now  are,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
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cult  to  determine  the  true  measure  of  the  obligation  nor  would  it  be 
dillicult  for  an  actuary  to  compute  its  probable  duration.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  the  next  Congress  will  demand  an  accounting  such  as  will 
enable  the  tax-payers  to  compute  the  cost  of  a  burden  which  will 
cease  to  be  deemed  one  when  its  true  measure  is  known,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  which  will  not  be  grudged  down  to  the  last  dolhir  which  is 
justly  due.  There  are  suspicions  resting  against  the  whole  pension 
service  wdiich  ought  to  be  removed. 

Sufhce  it  for  our  present  analysis  that  up  to  this  time  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  interest  upon  tlie  debt  has  been  diminished  by  liquidation 
of  the  princii:)al,  faster  than  the  obligation  to  pay  pensions  has  in- 
creased, even  including  the  arrears. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  has  been  that,  while  the  absolute  dis- 
bursements of  the  government  have  increased,  the  relative  burden  of 
taxation  upon  the  people  has  diminished. 

The  average  cost  of  the  support  of  the  government,  including  in- 
terest and  pensions,  per  capita,  was : 

In  1871, $7.39 

Iiil889, 4.75 

The  average  tax  paid  by  duties  on  imports  was: 

In  1871,   15.12 

In  1889, 3.62 

The  average  tax  paid  under  the  internal  revenue  measures  was. 

In  1871, $;5.64 

In  1889, 2.34 

The  interest  charge  per  capita  was: 

In  1871 , $2.83 

In  1889, 53 

The  pensions  charge  per  ca])ita  was: 

In  1871, . . , $0.87 

In  1889, 1.74 

The  obligation  to  the  j:)ensioners  is  admitted  to  be  very  great,  and 
the  actual  burden  is  large  in  amount.  It  will  be  cheerfully  borne  if 
the  pensions  are  justly  granted  and  the  service  is  rightly  administered. 
This  tax  is  sometimes  compared  to  the  cost  of  the  standing  armies  of 
Europe,  but  there  is  little  analogy.  The  worst  effect  of  the  blood  tax 
of  a  great  army  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  most  stalwart  men  from  pro- 
ductive industry  for  a  long  ])ci-i()d  in  the  ])rime  of  life,  their  time  be- 
ing devoted  to  preparing  themselves  for  the  future  destruction  of  the 
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hard-earned  wealth  of  nations.  The  mere  maintenance  of  these  ar- 
mies is  more  destructive  than  even  war  itself,  because  it  is  continuous. 
The  pensions  paid  by  us  are  derived  from  the  increasing  product  of 
a  nation  which  was  saved  from  destruction  by  those  wbo  served  it  so 
well.  They  now  share  in  the  work  of  making  this  constantly  increas- 
ing product  which  the  very  war  itself  developed. 

The  questions  on  which  parties  are  now  dividing  are  those  which 
are  connected  with  the  financial  policy  of  the  country.  It  may  be 
that  this  simple  analysis  of  our  national  accounts  will  be  as  servicea- 
ble to  one  side  as  to  the  other.  It  may  remove  from  the  debate 
many  ungrounded  aspersions  upon  either  party. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  national  taxation  may  perhaps  be 
stated  in  a  single  sentence: 

Alt  taxes  that  the  people  pay^  the  government  should  receive. 

The  simple  forms  of  stating  the  present  sources  of  revenue  and 
the  respective  amounts  which  are  derived  from  each  source  may  per- 
haps make  it  easier  to  choose  the  articles  that  may  rightly  be  taxed 
and  to  separate  them  from  the  articles  that  ought  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation. 

It  may  be  judicious  not  to  prophesy,  but  one  may  forecast  what 
may  be  the  conditions  under  which  a  new  administration  will  meet  a 
new  Congress  in  December,  1893.  The  last  Congress  has  made  heavy 
appropriations  in  excess  of  the  record  of  previous  years ;  putting  aside 
the  bounty  on  sugar  for  the  reasons  given,  the  heavier  appropriations 
are  mainly  for  the  construction  of  naval  vessels,  for  heavy  guns,  and 
for  other  works  which  will  take  more  than  one  year  for  their  comple- 
tion. Therefore  these  heavier  appropriations,  aside  from  pensions, 
may  not  increase  the  annual  cost  of  government  in  excess  of  the  ad- 
ditional income  which  is  being  derived  from  liquors  and  tobacco. 
Moreover,  any  one  who  has  followed  the  course  of  high  tariffs  with 
care  may  have  noticed  that  when  high  duties  are  put  both  on  mate- 
rials in  the  crude  or  partly  manufactured  condition  and  also  ujDon  fin- 
ished fabrics,  imports  are  very  apt  to  increase  and  not  to  be  dimin- 
ished by  that  policy.  In  view  of  the  very  heavy  crops  about  to  be 
gathered  and  the  large  imports  which  may  come  in  exchange  for  them, 
the  revenue  from  dutiable  imports  may  also  increase  in  considerable 
measure. 

The  doubtful  point  may  be  whether  or  not  the  discredit  grow- 
ing out  of  the  threat  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  will  have  had  a 
wide  extension,  stopping  for  the  time  in  some  measure  the  progress  of 
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the  country,  and  thereby  diniinisliing  its  power  of  consumption.  If 
it  shoukl  presently  become  apparent  that  gold  may  be  demone- 
tized, the  remedy  will  doubtless  have  been  taken  under  existing  acts 
by  lessening  the  coinage  of  silver,  and  in  view  of  the  danger  avoided, 
which  will  then  have  become  apparent  to  the  whole  country,  there 
will  be  no  fear  of  any  further  pressure  to  carry  this  objectionable 
measure  of  free  coinage.     It  is  about  dead. 

Under  these  conditions  the  new  administration  may  meet  the  new 
Congress  on  December,  1898,  with  a  report  rendered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  somewhat  as  follows  :  Tlie  income  derived  hy  the  irca-i- 
ury  from  taxes  and  duties  wpon  liquors  and  tobacco  is  now  sufficient  to 
cover  all  the  riormal  expenses  of  the  governnient^  including  the  army  and 
the  navy,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  interest  upon  the  imhlic  debt. 

It  will  therefore  be  incumbent  upon  Congress  only  to  make  suitable  pro- 
vision for  the  amount  of  revenue  which  may  be  necessary  to  pay  jjensions^ 
and  to  contribute  to  the  sinking  fund  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  tlie 
public  d-ebt^  according  to  law. 

To  that  end,  these  plain  and  simple  propositions  and  this  account- 
current  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  account  with  the 
tax-payers  may  lead  the  w^ay. 

Edward  Atkinson. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July,  1891. 
7 


THE   POLITICAL   ISSUES   OF  1892. 

Prophesying  has  always  been  an  uncertain  trade,  and  political 
prophesying  is  notoriously  the  most  perilous  branch  of  the  art.  To 
attempt  to  predict  accurately  the  political  issues  of  a  year  hence  is 
almost  as  dangerous  as  to  undertake  to  foretell  the  weather  for  the 
same  period.  In  trying,  therefore,  to  define  future  political  issues,  all 
that  is  possible  is  to  state  what  issues  seem  probable  under  existing 
conditions,  with  the  broad  and  very  unsafe  assumption  that  those  con- 
ditions will  not  change  materially  and  that  no  great  disturbing  ele- 
ment will  come  to  alter  the  situation.  From  the  present  outlook  it 
would  seem  that  the  dominant  issue  in  the  election  of  1892  will  be  the 
money  question,  or,  in  other  words,  the  question  of  the  free  coinage 
of  silver. 

To  this  the  able  Democratic  editor,  whether  he  be  regular  and 
moderate,  or  independent  and  extreme  in  his  partisanship,  will  reply 
in  the  stereotyped  fashion  that  this  is  a  Eepublican  idea,  and  that 
the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought  because  the  Eepublicans  desire  to 
avoid  the  tariff  and  to  bring  on  the  financial  issue.  It  does  not,  in 
reality,  make  much  difference  what  party  editors  and  orators,  or  even 
party  organizations,  think  or  want ;  for  issues  are  not  made  in  that 
way.  Public  questions  arise  and  create  parties,  or  else  existing  par- 
ties accept  those  issues  which  the  times  bring,  because  they  cannot  be 
avoided.  But  even  if  the  Eepublicans  could  shape  issues  to  suit  them- 
selves, it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  have  the  least  desire  to 
avoid  the  tariff,  for  from  the  point  of  mere  selfish  political  interest  it 
is  an  easier  and  safer  issue  for  them  than  that  of  silver  coinage. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  this.  The  tariff  issue 
is  politically  dangerous  to  the  party  which  has  last  put  its  theories 
into  the  form  of  law.  Any  new  tariff,  no  matter  whether  it  is  con- 
structed on  free-trade  or  protection  principles,  is  sure  to  disturb  and 
irritate  a  large  number  of  interests  and  a  still  larger  number  of  per- 
sons. The  only  tariff  that  is  universally  popular  is  that  which  has 
not  yet  been  put  into  the  form  of  law,  but  which  still  soars  in  the  re- 
gions of  vague  generalities.     The  unwritten  tariff  suits  every  district 
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and  every  interest  in  the  country,  and  its  political  })roprietor  is  likely 
to  benefit  accordingly.  It  is  only  when  the  bright  creature  of  the 
imagination  is  rudely  brought  to  earth  and  crystallized  in  legislation 
or  in  a  bill,  that  it  arouses  opposition.  In  1888,  the  Democratic  party 
formulated  and  passed  through  the  house  the  Mills  tariff,  and  the 
Republicans  made  their  campaign  against  that  specific  measure.  The 
Democrats  were  compelled  to  defend  a  series  of  schedules  which  could 
not  be  disguised,  while  their  opponents  fought  for  the  general  policy 
of  protection  without  being  obliged  to  enter  into  details.  Upon  this 
issue  the  Republicans  carried  the  country.  It  was  then  their  turn  to 
act.  They  Icept  their  pledges  by  putting  their  principles  into  law 
and,  no  matter  liow  wisely  they  framed  their  bill,  they  were  certain, 
by  the  mere  fact  of  positive  action,  to  arouse  opposition.  They  were 
obliged,  moreover,  to  go  to  the  country  when  the  bill  had  just  become 
a  law,  and  before  any  of  its  results,  by  which  alone  the  attacks  upon 
it  could  be  met,  could  possibly  be  fairly  known.  The  opportunity 
for  the  false  prophet  was  therefore  unusually  brilliant,  and  he  took 
full  advantage  of  it.  In  the  skilfull}^  wrought  panic  which  ensued 
about  high  prices,  the  Republican  party  suffered  severely.  Since  then 
a  year  has  elapsed.  The  benefits  of  the  tariff  of  1890  are  becoming 
daily  more  apparent,  and  it  is  also  obvious  that  such  mistakes  as 
may  exist  in  the  McKinley  Bill  can  be  easily  remedied  if  the  work  is 
entrusted  to  friends  of  the  protective  principle.  Most  important  of 
all,  the  burden  of  positive  action  has  been  shifted.  The  Democrats 
have  the  next  house.  They  are  bound  to  formulate  their  unwritten 
tariff  of  the  platform  and  the  newspaper,  and  to  put  it  into  law. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  contest  in  1892,  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  con- 
cerned, will  again  be  as  to  wdiether  a  new  and  specific  free-trade  tariff' 
shall  be  accepted  or  whether  the  protective  policy  shall  be  continued, 
with  such  changes  in  detail  as  may  seem  desirable.  All  the  people 
and  all  the  business  interests  that  dislike  change  as  such  (and  they 
are  very  numerous)  opposed  tlie  Mills  Bill  and  the  tariff  of  1890  alike. 
They  will  not  like  the  next  new  tariff  any  better,  for  thc}^  desire 
above  all  things  to  be  let  alone.  In  1892  the  Democrats  will  be  in- 
sisting on  a  change  and  will  present  their  propositions  in  such  a  form 
that  the  country  cannot  mistake  them.  They  will  have  j^asscd  from 
the  easy  work  of  criticism  to  the  heavy  task  of  actual  production. 
The  bright  angel  tariff  which  figured  in  their  glowing  speeches  in 
1890  will  have  given  place  to  the  sad  reality  of  a  House  bill.  Their 
proposed  change  will  mean,  in  the  first  place,  like  all  changes,  a  dis- 
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tui'baiice  of  existing  conditions,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  protective  policy.  The  Kepiiblican  party  believes  in 
the  protective  policy,  and  is  always  I'cady  to  go  to  the  country  upon 
it.  On  that  general  issue  it  has  won,  whatever  the  defects  in  particu- 
lar pi'o visions  of  the  law  may  have  been,  and  on  that  general  issue  it 
has  no  question  but  that  it  can  win  again,  because  it  feels  satisfied  that, 
however  men  may  differ  as  to  details,  a  majority  of  American 
voters  are  in  favor  of  a  protective  policy  as  opposed  to  a  free-trade 
policy  and  do  not  believe  that  the  time  has  yet  come  to  uproot  the 
former  and  to  substitute  the  latter. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  the  Kepublicans  would  welcome  the 
tariff  as  the  leading  issue  of  1892,  while,  at  the  same  time,  neither 
they  nor  their  opponents  can  make  it  a  leading  issue  if  any  more  ex- 
citing question  arises.  This  is  especially  true  in  this  instance,  be- 
cause the  tariff  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of  public  questions  which 
cannot  be  put  aside  until  they  have  been  brought  to  a  final  settlement. 
This  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The 
tariff  is  an  economic,  a  pocket  question — a  question  as  to  what  will  pay 
best.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  moral  question,  and  can  never  be  made  one, 
although  there  is  a  certain  cant  to  that  effect  which  is  often  employed 
by  some  followers  of  the  Manchester  school.  In  the  second  place,  the 
tariff  is  an  old  and  continuous  question.  I  am  aware  that  some  of 
the  most  fervent  tariff -reformers  appear  to  think  that  it  is  a  new  ques- 
tion and  that  it  began  when  the  country  was  so  fortunate  as  first  to 
behold  them  upon  the  stage  of  public  life.  None  the  less  is  it  histor- 
ically true  that  the  tariff  question  has  been  with  us  ever  since  the 
foundation  of  the  government.  There  have  been  recurring  periods 
when  it  has  been  the  leading  and  controlling  question  at  elections  and 
has  settled  the  fate  of  parties.  There  have  been  other  periods,  also,  of 
long  duration,  when  the  tariff  has  been  pushed  completely  out  of  sight 
by  issues  which  were  believed  to  be  vastly  more  momentous.  Un- 
doubtedly these  periods  of  both  kinds  will  occur  again.  Such  a  pro- 
cess is,  of  course,  perfectly  natural,  for  the  economic  policy  of  a  coun- 
try, its  expenditures  and  its  methods  of  raising  revenue,  must  always 
be  open  political  questions,  and  the  very  fact  of  their  permanence 
makes  it  easy  to  set  them  aside  for  the  time  being,  when  any  other 
question  of  equal  or  greater  magnitude  rises  up  and  demands  settle- 
ment. There  would  be,  therefore,  nothing  either  strange  or  unusual 
if  the  tariff'  were  to  be  pushed  aside  in  favor  of  some  other  question, 
to  recur  again  when  that  particular  question  had   been  settled  and  no 
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new  one  had  taken  its  place.  The  only  point,  therefore,  to  be  deter- 
mined, is  whether  a  new  question  of  the  requisite  character  and  im- 
portance has  arisen. 

It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  this  more  exciting  question  has 
come  in  the  matter  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  This  issue  finds  its 
strength  in  various  sources,  some  general  and  some  particular.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  always  a  good  many  people  who  are  capti- 
vated by  the  cry  of  "cheaper  money."  Just  now,  in  many  sections 
of  the  country,  from  one  cause  or  another  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  here,  there  has  been  sufficient  financial  stringency  to 
make  the  demand  for  cheaper  money  peculiarly  strong  and  wide- 
spread. But  that  which  at  this  moment  really  forces  the  question  of 
free  coinage  of  silver  so  strongly  to  the  front  is  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  made  a  test  question  by  large  bodies  of  voters  who  have  been 
drawn  into  certain  new"  political  movements,  of  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  These  movements  are  not  con- 
fined to  farmers  or  to  men  of  any  particular  occupation.  Careful 
observers  of  political  conditions  know  well  that  in  the  last  few  years 
a  wave  of  unrest  and  of  dissatisfaction  with  existing  social  and  finan- 
cial conditions  has  been  passing  over  the  country  and  has  had  many 
and  varied  manifestations,  chiefly  of  a  socialistic  tendency.  The  in- 
terest which  questions  of  this  character  have  at  the  present  moment, 
to  take  a  single  example,  is  illustrated  by  the  sale  of  Mr.  Bellamy's 
book,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  extent  of  these  movements. 
Their  intensity  has  not  yet  been  measured,  nor  have  we  any  means  of 
determining  their  probable  duration,  although  it  is  obvious  enough 
that  they  show,  in  their  present  forms,  no  signs  of  permanence.  The 
organizations  which  have  given  practical  expressions  to  these  feelings 
and  desires  have  put  forward  many  propositions  and  made  many  de- 
mands. Most  of  these  propositions  are  so  far-reaching,  and  some  of 
them  are  so  obviously  visionary,  that  even  their  authors  are  well 
aware  that  they  are  not,  for  the  present  at  least,  practical  issues. 
Moreover,  large  bodies  of  men  tend  always  toward  a  simple  and  con- 
centrated expression  of  their  wishes.  Some  one  question  is  sure  to 
come  out  of  the  mass,  which  is  made  the  test  of  loyalty  and  victory 
alike,  and  toward  the  success  of  which  its  promoters  bend  every  en- 
ergy. In  this  case  the  test  question  happens  to  be  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  behind  which  lies  the  additional  demand  for  cheap  money. 
The  free-silver  movement  originated,  of  course,  long  before  the 
present  agitation  began.     It  finds  support  among  large  bodies  of  peo- 
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pie  who  liave  no  sympathy  or  connection  with  the  general  readjust- 
ment of  social  and  tinancial  arrangements  which  organizations  like  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  are  demanding.  But  for  this  very  reason,  free 
coinage  becomes  a  peculiarly  available  issue  for  men  who  are  bent  on 
political  changes  of  a  much  more  fundamental  and  far-reaching  char- 
acter, because  they  can  get  for  unlimited  silver,  sympathy  which  would 
never  be  yielded  to  their  other  principles.  Therefore  we  see  to-day 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  coming  more  and  more  to  the  front,  while  the 
opposition  to  it,  an  essential  condition  in  making  up  any  issue,  is  as 
strong  aud  determined  as  the  forces  united  in  its  support. 

The  attitude  and  condition  of  the  two  great  parties  tend,  also, 
strongly  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  last  Congress  all  the  Demo- 
cratic senators  but  two  voted  for  free  silver,  while  in  the  House  the 
Eepublicans  who  voted  for  free  silver,  a  small  minority  of  less  than 
thirty,  were  almost  exactly  balanced  by  the  Democrats  who  voted 
against  it.  The  Republicans,  as  a  party,  took  a  position  of  resistance 
to  free  coinage.  The  Democrats,  as  a  party,  proved  themselves,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  to  be  the  friends  of  the  free  coinage  of 
silver;  and  they  have  control,  by  a  very  large  m.ajority,  of  the  next 
House  of  Representatives.  Many  Democratic  leaders  believe,  also, 
that  free  coinage,  if  advocated  and  sustained  by  the  Democratic  party, 
means  a  Demiocratic  president  next  year,  and  they  will,  of  course, 
force  the  fighting  on  that  issue  so  far  as  they  can,  from  political  in- 
terest if  from  no  other  motive.  Thus  the  two  great  parties  have 
come  on  this  point  to  the  open  antagonism  necessary  to  the  making  of 
a  leading  issue.  Then,  again,  the  attitude  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
toward  the  two  great  political  parties,  which  is  necessarily  a  great 
factor  in  forcing  on  this  question,  has  been  very  different,  and  has 
strengthened  existing  tendencies.  In  certain  Republican  States,  the 
farmers  shattered  and  defeated  the  Republican  party,  and  forced  that 
party,  whether  it  desired  it  or  not,  into  an  attitude  of  bitter  opposi- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  in  some  strong  Democratic  States,  they  have 
secured  complete  control  of  the  Democratic  party.  Therefore,  while 
it  is  comparatively  easy  for  the  Republican  party  to  stand,  as  it  has 
always  stood,  for  honest  money,  because  the  men  who  are  defending 
free  coinage  have  fought  it  on  every  occasion,  these  very  forces  con- 
trol the  Democratic  party,  elect  its  legislatures  and  delegates,  and  have 
the  power  to  shape  its  policy.  As  the  foe  of  the  Republicans  and  the 
controlling  ally  of  the  Democrats  the  Alliance  can  select  its  own  issue 
until  its  power  begins  to  wane. 
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The  probable  course  of  events  works  in  the  same  direction. 
There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  next  Congress  will  pass  a  free- 
coinage  bill.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  one  either  in  or  out  of  Congress 
or  of  either  party,  fitted  by  experience  or  observation  to  judge,  who 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  such  a  bill  would  go  through.  If  a  free- 
coinage  act  passes  the  next  Congress  it  is  equally  true  that  no  one 
doubts  that  President  Harrison  will  veto  it  in  the  interests  of  honest 
finance  and  sound  business  methods.  Should  this  happen,  as  it  is  not 
believed  that  the  bill  can  pass  both  branches  over  the  presidential 
veto,  it  will  leave  the  question  open  to  be  settled  at  the  polls  in  1892, 
while  the  position  of  the  parties  upon  it  will  have  been  sharply  de- 
fined by  the  action  of  Congress  and  of  the  administration  respectively. 
Whatever  difference  may  exist  within  the  parties  upon  this  question, 
the  conditions  are  such  that  one  must  sustain  and  tlie  other  oppose  it. 
They  cannot  both  get  upon  the  same  ])lati'orm  in  regard  to  it,  and  it 
therefore  seems  inevitable  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  will  be  the 
leading  issue  in  the  next  campaign,  the  one  upon  which  most  popular 
feeling  will  be  excited  and  upon  which  most  votes  will  turn. 

It  is  not  at  all  to  my  purpose,  and  it  would  be  entirel}'  out  of 
place  here,  to  argue  the  merits  of  this  question  or  to  attempt  to  predict 
the  results  with  reference  to  it  at  the  polls.  I  may  be  easily  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  the  question  will  follow  the  precise  course  that  I 
have  indicated,  but  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  question  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver,  which  is  only  part  of  the  larger  question  of 
cheap  money,  must  find  its  final  settlement  at  the  hands  of  the  voters 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  such  a  settlement  can  be  reached  in  no 
other  way. 

Next  to  the  question  of  free  coinage  will  come  undoubtedly  the 
question  of  the  tariff,  and  upon  that  there  is  no  need  of  entering  into 
any  elaborate  statement.  The  positions  of  the  two  great  parties  are 
perfectly  defined  and  the  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  has 
been  constant  of  late  both  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform.  The  issue 
will  be  changed  from  that  of  1888,  in  that  the  Democratic  party  will 
no  longer  have  the  covering  cry  for  a  reduction  of  the  surplus.  The 
question  this  time  will  be  the  naked  one  of  whether  we  shall  abandon 
the  protective  policy  and  construct  a  free-trade  tariff  after  the  manner 
of  England.  This  will  simplify  the  issue  and  make  it  easier  of  intel- 
ligent settlement.  As  I  have  said,  the  Republican  party  is  more  than 
ready  to  meet  that  issue,  and  the  Democratic  party,  J  have  no  doubt, 
is  in  the  same  frame  of  mind.     Uow  great  a  part  the  tariff  will  play 
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in  the  election  of  1892,  however,  depends  not  upon  the  action  of  par- 
ties but  upon  the  development  of  the  free-coinage  question  and  upon 
the  state  of  public  feeling  in  regard  to  it.  If  the  public  mind  on  one 
side  and  the  other  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  advan- 
tages or  the  greatest  dangers  are  to  spring  from  the  currency  question, 
that  question  will  override  all  others.  The  present  tendency  seems 
strongly  in  this  direction,  but  in  any  event,  we  may  say  with  reason- 
able certainty  that  free  coinage  and  the  tariff  will  form  two  leading 
issues  of  1892. 

A  third  question  of  equal  magnitude  and  greater  importance  will 
be  that  of  honest  elections  and  ballot  reform.  This  will  be  an  issue 
of  general  principles  and  not  of  specific  measures,  because  the  next 
Congress  will,  of  course,  do  nothing  in-  that  direction.  It  is,  never- 
theless, a  question  which  will  play  a  great  part  in  the  United  States 
until  it  is  settled  and  settled  rightly ;  for  there  are  large  bodies  of  vo- 
ters who  will  never  abandon  it  until  wrong-doing  at  the  polls  is  done 
away  with.  On  this  question,  too,  as  on  the  tariff,  the  positions  of  the 
great  parties  are  sharply  defined. 

Such  are  the  leading  questions  as  they  look  to-day,  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  also,  that  in  every  campaign  there  are  commonly  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lesser  issues  which  may  not  be  controlling,  but  which 
are  not  without  weight  and  effect.  These  lesser  issues  always  affect  a 
certain  number  of  votes,  and  where  the  voting  is  close  they  may,  in 
some  States,  prove  decisive.  To  this  class  of  questions  belong  those 
of  an  administrative  character,  of  which  the  most  important  and  most 
conspicuous  is  civil  service  reform.  To  that  reform  both  parties  are 
pledged,  and  votes  affected  by  it  are  determined  by  a  comparison  of 
the  records  of  the  two  parties  in  this  particular.  The  proper  conduct 
of  the  government  business,  honest  and  respectable  appointments,  and 
the  removal  of  the  routine  offices  of  the  government  from  politics, 
are  of  the  highest  importance  and,  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  oc- 
cupy, not  without  reason,  a  leading  place.  That  these  questions  will 
enter  into  the  campaign  of  1892,  in  a  minor  degree,  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  that  they  will  influence  many  important  votes  is  equally 
unquestioned. 

Then  there  is,  besides,  a  question  of  a  widely  different  kind  which 
ought  perhaps  to  be  considered  in  any  enumeration  of  the  probable 
issues  of  next  year.  This  is  the  question  of  immigration.  It  is  still 
in  the  first  stage  of  development,  and  is  a  question  of  the  future, 
although,  it  is  to  be  fervently  hoped,  of  the  very  near  future.     Its  im- 
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portance  cannot  be  over-estimated,  for  it  touches  directly  the  quality 
of  American  citizenship  and  the  wages  of  American  workmen.  The 
public  mind  is  not  yet  so  far  aroused  upon  it  that  it  is  likely  in  the 
next  election  to  be  in  any  sense  a  dominant  issue,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  receiving  every  day  more  and  more  of  the  public  attention, 
and  those  who  are  taking  it  up,  and  who  are  coming  to  feel  that  it  is 
the  gravest  subject  before  the  American  people,  ai-e  the  most  earnest 
and  thoughtful  men  in  the  community.  It  is  a  question  which  can- 
not be  put  aside,  and  the  action  of  the  two  parties  upon  it  may  have, 
if  not  a  decisive,  at  least  a  powerful  effect. 

These  seem  to  me  the  only  questions  which  are  likely  to  affect 
the  next  election  in  any  large  way.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  subjects  of  interest  and  importance,  sometimes  to  localities, 
sometimes  to  the  people  at  large,  but  none  are  of  a  nature  directly  to 
affect  votes.  Presidential  campaigns  may  be  decided  by  two  or  three 
questions,  but  as  a  rule  they  settle  only  one  at  a  time,  and  this  is  in 
all  probability  the  safest  way.  Lincoln's  aphorism  about  never  cross- 
ing a  bridge  until  you  come  to  it  is  one  which  finds  general  sympa- 
thy among  the  American  people.  They  prefer  to  settle  the  most 
pressing  question  at  a  great  election,  and  to  take  the  next  when  the 
time  comes  for  it.  Whether  the  issues  will  come  as  I  have  defined 
them,  no  one  of  course  can  say,  for  this  is  a  world  of  surprises,  and 
events  might  occur  to-morrow  which  would  change  absolutely  the  po- 
litical aspects  of  to-day.  We,  however,  can  judge  only  from  the  con- 
ditions of  the  day  that  is  passing  over  us,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
next  presidential  campaign  will  have  for  its  leading  issue  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  Then  will  come  the  tariff  and  ballot  reform,  and 
then  those  questions  of  less  prominence  which  concern  the  records  of 
the  parties  in  the  administration  of  tlie  government  and  their  policy 
as  to  the  restriction  of  immigration. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
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The  conversion  of  well-known  trading  concerns  into  limited  com- 
panies, although  of  comparatively  recent  date  as  a  department  of 
linance,  has  assumed  enormous  dimensions  in  Great  Britain.  This 
development  of  industrial  investments  is  due  partly  to  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing growth  of  England's  wealth;  partly  to  an  inherent  love  of 
speculation  and  outside  investments  on  the  part  of  a  maritime  people, 
accustomed  from  time  immemorial  to  cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters 
and  find  it  again ;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  of  an  over -demand 
for  British  government  securities,  and,  until  quite  recently,  to  a  lack  of 
subdivision  in  the  latter  to  suit  the  requirements  of  small  investors. 
Another  cause  is,  no  doubt,  the  growing  conviction  of  the  relative 
worthlessness  of  certain  foreign  government  securities,  such  as  those 
belonging  to  Turkey,  Egypt,  Spain,  and  kindred  governments. 
Of  late  years,  too,  there  has  been  a  waning  in  the  attachment 
to  the  securities  of  the  great  European  countries,  which  habitually 
groan  under  heavy  armaments  and  are  apparently  always  on  the 
eve  of  war.  These  considerations  have  gradually  forced  English  in- 
vestments into  a  healthier  channel,  and  in  the  direction  of  home  se- 
curities, or  those  of  countries  like  the  United  States,  which  are  re- 
moved by  their  position  from  the  danger  of  foreign  entanglement  and 
have  means  of  unlimited  expansion  before  them. 

Among  other  and  less  understood  causes  is  the  development  of 
the  British  banking  system,  which,  by  reason  of  the  large  sums  of 
money  at  its  disposal,  has  been  tempted  to  extend  greater  facilities 
than  were  warrantable  in  the  way  of  discount  to  young  traders  with 
small  capital.  The  old  commercial  houses,  employing  ten  times  the 
capital  of  their  youthful  rivals,  and  feeling  the  keenness  of  the  compe- 
tition, have  grown  tired  of  keeping  a  large  balance  with  their  bankers 
which  the  latter  employ  to  discount  their  rivals'  paper,  and  have  deem- 
ed it  expedient  to  reconstruct  their  business  according  to  modern  ideas ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  capitalize  the  old  established  trading  concern, 
so  as  to  give  it  all  the  modern  facilities  for  meeting  and  crushing 
the  growing  opposition.     Simultaneously  with  the  desire  on  the  part 
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of  tlie  owners  to  capitalize  their  business,  there  lias  occurred,  very 
opportunely  for  tliem,  something  of  the  character  of  a  revolt  in  the 
British  mind  against  the  ordinary  class  of  investment  provided  for  its 
consideration — a  revolt  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  is  keeping 
the  American  public  out  of  Wall  Street  now. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  joint  stock  era  Great  Britain 
was  mainly  occupied  in  providing  capital  for  home  operations.  When 
that  demand  ceased  she  turned  her  attention  to  her  colonies  and  to 
foreign  countries.  On  looking  back  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  always 
exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  lending  her  money.  In  her  search  for 
high-paying  investments  her  wealth  "  larded  tlie  green  earth  "  of  every 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  even  of  many  that  were  only  liali 
civilized,  and  her  loans  saddled  her  colonies  with  debts  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  condition,  under  which  they  labor  to  this  very  hour. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  data  obtainable,  Great  Britain  is 
saving  £160,000,000  per  annum.  This  wealth,  in  the  hands  of  a 
speculative  people,  unprovided  with  a  suitable  outlet  for  it,  caused 
the  outlook  to  appear  serious  to  those  who  understood  the  situation. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  introduction  into  the  market,  three  or 
four  years  ago,  of  commercial  or  industrial  securities,  was  absolute!}^ 
a  godsend.  Here,  at  last,  apparently  was  a  class  of  securities  such  as 
the  people  had  wanted  all  along,  such  as  they  could  understand,  and 
such  as  had  long-continued  success  in  the  past  as  their  guarantee  of 
success  in  the  future. 

The  growth  in  numbers  and  in  rapacity  of  the  London  "  promo- 
ters," in  spite  of  continued  legislation  designed  as  a  safeguard  to  the 
British  investor,  had  flooded,  up  to  that  time,  the  London  market  with 
gold,  silver,  and  nitrate  mines,  development  companies,  exploration 
projects,  and  schemes  of  speculation  in  the  heavens  above,  on  the  eartli 
beneath,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  until  the  prudent  investor 
refused  to  find  capital  for  any  more  visionary  enterprises.  Had  this 
objection  been  maintained  by  all  alike,  the  dismal  record  of  the 
Argentine  Eepublic  would  never  have  existed  to  point  a  moral  or 
adorn  a  tale.  From  the  period  of  this  revolt,  however,  the  great 
stream  of  English  capital  seems  to  liave  divided  itself,  the  one  branch 
hurrving  on  to  disaster — or,  in  other  words,  to  South  America — and 
the  other  holding  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  free  from  the  vicissitudes 
which  befall  untried  schemas  in  the  realms  of  unstable  governments. 

The  London  promoter  was  very  much  neglected  in  the  formation 
of  the  companies  organized  to  take  over  the  large  trading  concerns  of 
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Guinness,  Watncy,  and  Bass,  which  were  brought  out  by  the  then 
great  house  of  Baring  Brothers,  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
and  the  banking  house  of  Sir  Samuel  Scott  and  Company.  The  new 
industrial  movement  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  hastened  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  London  promoter  as  an  individual.  The  situation,  as 
amended,  demanded  men  of  better  reputation  and  of  larger  calibre. 
Before  any  great  trading  concern  would  allow  its  property  to  be  of- 
fered to  the  public,  it  was  clear  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  insure  its 
acceptance  in  order  to  avoid  the  return  of  the  property  to  the  owner, 
damaged  by  the  stigma  of  public  rejection.  At  this  juncture  the 
financial  underwriter  first  came  into  existence  as  an  institution,  and 
a  number  of  trust,  investment,  promotion,  and  underwriting  companies 
were  formed  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  A  score  of  these  new  com- 
panies, taken  at  random,  show  a  capital  of  £22,000,000,  and  they  are 
supported  by  many  of  the  most  reputable  names  in  London. 

The  improved  auspices  under  which  the  new  trading  companies 
appeared,  and  the  success  which  they  gained,  lent  to  their  securities 
a  tone  which  they  have  never  lost ;  and  to-day  the  four-and-a-half  and 
fivo-per-cent.  debenture  bonds,  and  the  six-per-cent.  preference  shares 
of  the  three  companies  named,  stand  higher  as  to  market  price  than 
the  very  best  railroad  bonds  of  similar  rates  in  this  country,  as  will 
be  readily  perceived  from  the  following  figures: 

Bass  &  Co.,  English  brewery,  4|^  debentures,  present  market  price, 120 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  ^%  bonds,  '*  "  *'     100 

Lehigh  Valley  4^%,  present  market  price, 101^ 

Guinness  &  Co.,  English  brewery,  5^  debenture  bonds,  present  market  price,  121 

Watney  &  Co.,  5%  debenture  stock,  present  market  price, 118 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  6%  bonds, 104 

C.  B.  &  Q.  5%  bonds 102^ 

Jersey  Central  5%  bonds, 108 

Guinness  &  Co.,  Q%  preference  shares, 157 

Rock  Island  Railway,  6%  bonds, 117 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  Qfc  bonds, 116 

Norfolk  &  Western,  Qfc  bonds, 120 

It  will  be  seen  further  on  that  a  considerable  improvement  on  the 
par  price  of  the  bonds  and  stocks  is  the  rule  in  such  securities,  and 
not  the  exception.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  whole 
class  of  industrial  securities,  that  in  spite  of  losses  here  and  there 
from  lack  of  care,  cupidity,  dishonesty,  or  negligence,  they  have  paid 
exceedingly  well  on  the  whole,  and  that  the  later  investments  pay 
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better  than  the  earlier  ones.  Last  year  a  prominent  London  finaneial 
paper  gave  particulars  of  331  British  corripanics  (exclusive  of  rail- 
way, banking,  insurance,  and  kindred  incorporations)  which  show  "  a 
total  profit  in  the  appreciated  value  of  their  shares  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate sum  paid  in  dividends,  of  no  less  than  £21-i,3'16,485 — a  gain  to 
the  stockholders  of  at  least  50  per  cent."  These  figures  relate  mainly 
to  industrial,  commercial,  and  investment  companies. 

Glancing  at  the  latest  official  price-list  of  the  London  stock  ex- 
change, I  find  that  in  the  case  of  15  representative  and  unselected 
companies,  chosen  on  account  of  the  facilities  which  they  afford  for 
comparison  on  all  points,  the  total  capital  is  £33,579,000,  and  the 
market  value,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  depression,  is  £39,433,730. 
This  gain  of  £5,854,730  on  a  capital  of  £33,579,000  is  equal  to  nearly 
25  per  cent,,  a  most  remarkable  showing  considering  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  London  market,  and  considering  that  88  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  stock  are  debenture  and  preference  stocks,  and  that  less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  is  ordinary  or  high-paying  stock.  These  figures 
relate  to  brewery  companies,  which  are  selected,  as  already  stated, 
solely  on  account  of  the  uniformity  in  class,  it  being  difficult  to  find 
an  equal  number  of  companies  so  precisely  alike  in  character  as  to 
admit  of  their  being  placed  upon  a  common  plane  in  comparison. 

The  industrial  or  commercial  companies  received  so  much  favor 
at  the  hands  of  British  investors  that  before  long  the  United  States 
were  ransacked  for  properties  of  the  kind  suitable  for  the  British  mar- 
ket. Among  the  British  companies  working  prominently  on  this  side 
were  the  Trustees',  Executors',  and  Securities'  Corporation  of  London 
and  the  City  of  London  Contract  Corporation.  These  institutions 
launched  company  after  company,  each  embodying  an  American  prop- 
erty, on  the  London  market,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  very  conspic- 
uous success.  They  went  about  their  work  in  a  business-like  way, 
and  in  a  manner  that  recommended  itself  not  only  to  the  firms  whose 
business  they  sought  to  acquire,  but  also  to  the  American  investing 
public,  who,  from  being  mere  uninterested  onlookers,  became  stock- 
holders to  quite  a  considerable  extent. 

There  is  no  doul)t  that  a  very  large  share  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  these  American  capitalizations  in  Great  Britain  has  been 
due  to  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  properties.  The  breweries  acquired  were 
first  carefully  examined  by  an  English  brewer.  The  real  estate,  ma- 
chinery, and  other  tangible  assets  were  then  valued  by  competent 
appraisers,  while  the  books  were  being  examined  by  the  accountants. 
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The  duties  performed  by  the  latter  gentlemen  in  this  country  were  of 
the  most  onerous  description.  In  many  instances  it  was  found  that 
there  had  been  no  pretence  at  all  of  intelligent  bookkeeping ;  in  some 
cases  profits  had  even  been  purposely  obscured  to  avoid  taxation. 
No  allowance  had  been  made  for  the  depreciation  of  plant.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  every  principle  of  sound  bookkeeping  had  been  neg- 
lected. Probably  no  better  accountants  ever  entered  upon  an  inves- 
tigation than  were  sent  over  here  to  examine  the  books  of  intending 
sellers.  They  were  men  of  vast  experience  and  of  such  a  reputation 
that  when  taey  certified  to  certain  profits  their  voucher  was  as  good 
as  that  of  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  British  public 
never  thought  for  a  moment  of  going  behind  it.  That  they  did  their 
work  Avell,  and  that  the  valuation  based  upon  their  report  was  accu- 
rate, may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  recently  mentioned  in  the 
"  Financial  News  "  of  London,  that  "  after  inquiring  particularly  into 
their  position  [that  of  American  breweries  capitalized  in  London]  it 
was  found  that  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  22  companies  was  yielding 
an  average  of  18|^  per  cent." 

It  may  be  here  stated  that  the  present  system  of  capitalizing  trade 
concerns  not  only  emphasizes  in  a  very  marked  degree  the  necessity 
for  the  employment  of  good  bookkeepers  and  for  an  accurate  and 
complete  system  of  bookkeeping,  but  also  indicates  a  necessity  for 
having  the  accounts  audited  periodically  by  some  really  first-class 
firm  of  auditors.  No  mere  confidence  in  any  system  of  bookkeeping, 
or  in  any  staff,  however  reliable,  should  induce  the  neglect  of  this 
precaution,  necessary  not  only  for  the  well-being  of  the  house,  but 
also  for  an  accurate  apprehension  of  the  condition  of  the  business. 

At  first  sight  of  the  British  efforts  among  our  commercial  proper- 
ties, our  capitalists  were  disposed  to  sneer  at  their  English  cousins 
and  to  predict  that  their  dismal  experience  in  the  past  with  some  of 
our  mines,  railways,  and  cattle  companies,  would  be  as  nothing  to 
what  they  would  suffer  in  a  year  or  two  from  the  purchase  and  capi- 
talization of  their  manufacturing  properties.  They  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  difference  between  embarking  in  a  speculative  or  untried 
business  or  venture,  on  the  representations  made  in  a  gorgeous  pro- 
spe:-tus,  and  investigating  on  the  faith  of  profits  already  earned,  certi- 
fied by  competent  accountants  of  unimpeachable  integrity  wnth  a  mar- 
vellous faculty  for  wresting  the  truth  out  of  the  most  tangled  accounts. 

On  closer  observation,  however,  they  found  that  there  was  method 
in  the  foreigners'  madness  and  that  the  new  departure  of  incorporat- 
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ing  trading  concerns  whose  securities  would  have  a  ready  quotation 
on  the  stock  exchange,  was  likely  to  provx^  prolitahle  to  all  concerned. 

The  points  of  advantage  which  they  recognized  undoubtedly  de- 
rived especial  value  from  the  phenomenal  dulness  of  the  New  York 
and  other  eastern  stock  exchanges,  standing  idle  under  the  public  neg- 
lect of  railway  securities,  afiected  injuriously  by  London's  stringency, 
and  in  a  state  of  depression  arising  from  the  prevailing  unc^ertainty  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  free-coinage  agitation. 

Chicago  was,  however,  more  prompt  at  the  outset  to  apprehend 
the  real  value  of  the  movement  and  to  see  in  it  something  destined  to 
occupy  thenceforward  a  commanding  place  in  its  finances.  It  wel- 
comed the  incoming  idea  with  open  arms,  took  large  blocks  in  Eng- 
lish companies  formed  to  acquire  properties  in  Chicago,  and,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  form  an  international  company  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  industrial  capitalizations,  promptly  subscribed  ,$5,000,000 
to  the  new  organization. 

Among  the  first  trading  concerns  to  be  capitalized  publicly  in 
New  York,  when  the  latter  asserted  her  rightful  place  in  the  financial 
arena,  was  the  business  of  H.  B.  Claflin  and  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$9,000,000,  which  was  subscribed  five  times  over.  London  never  gave 
a  heartier  reception  to  any  company  than  to  this,  the  first  of  the  purely 
American  joint-stock  enterprises  received  there.  The  extraordinary 
success  of  the  issue  showed  that  American  investors  had  at  last  found 
out  the  richness  of  the  lode  which  England  had  been  working  so  in- 
dustriously in  this  country,  and  were  doing  their  best  to  secure  for 
themselves  some  share  of  the  profits  which  the  lode  was  yielding. 
The  example  set  by  the  Claflins  was  promptly  followed  by  the 
Thurber-Whyland  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  the  John 
B.  Stetson  Company,  with  a  capital  $2,700,000;  the  P.  Lorillard 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000;  and  the  Trow  Director}^  Print- 
ing and  Bookbinding  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000.  These 
corporations  were  not  brought  out  by  investment  companies  formed 
for  the  purpose,  but  by  the  greatest  houses  connected  with  the  New 
York  stock  exchange,  and  in  association  with  the  most  prominent 
bankers  of  the  same  city.  They  all  received  a  hearty  welcome  from 
the  public,  and  most  of  them  were  very  largely  over-subscribed. 

From  the  results  attending  the  public  issue  of  these  companies,  it 
was  manifest  that  the  wide  advertisement  given  to  the  operations  of 
the  English  syndicates  in  this  country  and  the  success  wliich  had  at- 
tended their  efforts,  had  not  been  lost  upon  the  public  at  large.     In 
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the  prospectus  of  the  London  and  Chicago  Contract  Corporation  it  had 
been  stated  that  the  City  of  London  Contract  Corporation,  which 
hiunched  it,  had  phiced  American  properties  of  the  value  of  £16,000,- 
000  on  the  London  market.  This  statement  had  roused  the  flagging 
interests  of  the  domestic  investors,  whose  eyes  had  been  set  with  a 
fixed  stare  on  the  railway  horizon,  which,  instead  of  lightening,  seemed 
to  grow  darker  day  by  day.  If  the  attractions  of  American  manu- 
facturing properties  were  such  that  they  could  be  seen  three  or  four 
thousand  miles  away,  and  were  good  enough  for  prudent  British  in- 
vestors to  put  three  or  four  hundred  million  dollars  into  them,  then 
surely  they  were  good  enough  for  home  use.  That  was  the  whole 
argument  in  a  nut-shell,  and  the  success  of  the  domestic  capitalizations 
brought  out  in  New  York  proved  how  forcible  it  was. 

But  the  movement  did  not  spring  suddenly  from  one  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  other.  Prior  to  the  home  capitalizations  referred  to, 
several  large  international  companies  had  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose, inter  alia^  of  issuing  the  securities  of  new  trading  corporations 
simultaneously  in  London  and  in  ISTew  York.  Among  these  powerful 
corporations  were  the  London  and  New  York  Investment  Company, 
the  United  States  Trust  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  and  the  Anglo- 
American  Debenture  Corporation.  Each  of  these  started  with  a  very 
large  capital,  that  of  the  last-named  being  £3,000,000,  and  they  num- 
ber among  their  "  founders  "  the  yqyj  best  names  to  be  found  in  New 
York  and  London.  Thus  far  these  companies  do  not  appear  to  have 
taken  any  prominent  part  in  introducing  commercial  investment  secu- 
rities to  the  public.  This  probably  is  due  to  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tions in  London  for  international  action  of  the  kind,  and  to  a  clear- 
sighted recognition  of  the  fact  that  purely  domestic  issues  had  better 
be  placed  by  home  concerns.  No  doubt  their  vast  investment  business 
will  afford  them  occupation  enough  until  the  London  horizon  clears. 

The  investment  companies  alluded  to,  formed  in  England  as  a 
corollary  to  the  industrial-capitalization  movement,  are  worthy  of 
particular  notice.  They  enabled  the  British  investor  to  spread  his 
risks  over  a  number  of  securities  of  a  similar  class.  They  further 
increased  public  interest  in  the  industrial  movement  by  bringing  into 
it  their  own  stockholders  and  debenture-holders.  Some  of  these  com- 
panies have  individually  invested  their  funds  in  more  than  two  hun- 
dred securities,  showing  an  average  of  from  seven  to  ten  thousand 
pounds  put  into  each  company.  In  addition  there  are  preference  secur- 
ity investment  companies  and  debenture  investment  companies,  which 
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show  the  same  subdivision  of  security  while  restricting  themselves  to 
the  class  named  in  their  titles.  These  companies,  whose  articles  of 
association  usually  })rohibit  them  from  investing  more  than  from  live 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  their  capital  in  any  single  company,  not  only  divide 
their  risks  over  a  wide  area,  but  also  obviate  the  concentration  of  their 
securities  in  any  one  district.  The  following  i)articulars  of  the  invest- 
ments of  one  com];)any  will  illustrate  their  variety  and  scope: 

"Invested  ia  industrial  concerns,  £777,879  ;  in  the  colonies, £712,826  ;  in  finan- 
cial and  land  investments,  £454,170  ;  in  government  and  corporation  loans,  £169,- 
518;  gas  and  water  companies,  £35,537;  banks,  £21,628;  tramways,  £11,453;  in- 
surance concerns,  £2,657 ;  invested  in  Great  Britain,  £794,797  ;  in  the  colonies, 
£91,411  ;  in  the  United  States,  £782,786  ;  in  North  America,  £177.279  ;  in  South 
America,  £223,478;  in  Europe,  apart  from  places  mentioned,  £101,252;  in  Asia, 
£15,327  ;  and  something  in  Africa." 

In  the  case  of  this  company  the  securities  numbered  220.  Institu- 
tions like  these  have  no  doubt  tended  to  popularize  industrial  secu- 
rities, and  thus  far  they  have  been  very  successful.  They  are  in  a 
position  to  obtain  better  information  about  any  single  security  than 
the  ordinary  investor,  and  they  permit  the  latter  to  sliare  in  the  advan- 
tages of  their  better  selection  as  well  as  in  the  average  afforded  by 
the  variety  of  securities  which  they  hold.  For  the  first  time  in  their 
historj^,  England  and  Scotland  have  joined  hands  in  promoting  the 
same  companies,  namely,  those  investment  institutions  referred  to, 
and  the  union  is  no  small  tribute  to  the  value  of  the  new  institutions. 

In  glancing  at  the  different  ways  in  which  English  and  American 
companies  have  been  capitalized,  there  will  be  found  many  interesting 
points  of  divergence.  In  the  case  of  twelve  American  trading  con- 
cerns incorporated  in  London,  the  average  debenture,  preference,  and 
ordinary  capital  were  respectively  £248,838,  £194,513,  and  £248,383; 
these  companies  divided  their  preference  and  ordinary  or  common 
stock  into  fully-paid  shares  of  the  denomination  of  ten  pounds ;  the 
debentures  were  in  sums  of  £100  or  in  multiples  thereof;  the 
preference  share  uniformly  carried  an  eight-per-cent.  cumulative 
dividend,  and  with  one  exception  the  debenture  interest  was  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  There  were  dilferent  methods  of  re- 
deeming the  debenture  bonds,  the  more  common  being  either  by 
means  of  a  sinking  fund  and  annual  drawings,  or  by  redemption  at  a 
premium  of  ten  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twenty  years. 

In  the  case  of  English  concerns  capitalized  at  home,  the  debenture 
rate  of  interest  ranges  from  four  to  six  per  cent,  and  the  ju'eference 
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dividend  from  live  to  eight  per  cent.  One  noticeable  feature  about 
the  English  companies,  whether  domestic  or  international,  is  that  they 
always  endeavor  to  secure  the  three  kinds  of  securities  which  are  sup- 
posed to  cover  all  the  three  classes  of  investors  known  to  finance, 
namely :  the  ultra-conservative,  as  represented  by  the  mortgage  deben- 
ture bonds ;  the  prude  at  investor,  as  represented  by  the  preference 
shares ;  and  the  slightly  speculative  investor,  who  likes  the  ordinary 
stock.  To  be  without  any  one  of  these  classes  is,  the  Englishman  con- 
siders, to  weaken  by  one-third  his  chances  of  a  full  subscription. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  denominations  of  all  English  secu- 
rities are  the  same.  Such,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  the  case, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  the  companies  formed  in 
London  during  one  month  of  the  current  year : 

84  companies  with  shares  of  the  par  value  of £    1  each. 

31  "  "  "  "         "        £    5     " 

52  "  "  "  «'         "         , £  10     " 

4  "  "  "  "         "         £  50     " 

14  "  "  *'  "         "         £100     " 

1  "  *'  ii  ii         a  _  _  ^  £250     '* 

The  total  capitalization  of  these  companies  was  £9,893,000,  and  cer- 
tainly the  different  par  values  are,  to  say  the  least,  calculated  to  be 
unhandy  in  dealing  with  them.  All  companies  of  the  speculative  or 
what  might  be  termed  the  "  frivolous  "  kind,  seem  by  common  consent  to 
fix  the  par  value  of  their  shares  at  one  pound  each,  fully  paid.  With 
the  exception  that  the  five-pound  share  is  usually  only  an  improve- 
ment in  class  on  the  one-pound  share,  and  that  the  largest  denomina- 
tion of  share  generally  represents  a  shipping  interest,  there  is  no  other 
rule  or  custom  governing  the  denomination  of  the  shares.  In  bring- 
ing out  their  companies,  English  promoters  also  show  some  cunning  in 
angling  for  the  investor  by  making  the  amount  which  is  payable  on 
application  as  low  as  possible,  and  by  spreading  the  instalments  over  a 
longer  period  than  is  common  in  this  country. 

The  New  York  houses  of  issue  who  have  undertaken  the  business 
of  inviting  public  subscriptions  to  the  securities  of  incorj lorated  trad- 
ing concerns  have  undoubtedly  improved  very  much  upon  the  model 
with  which  England  has  supplied  them.  First  of  all,  they  wisely 
make  it  a  condition  that  each  new  company  shall  start  free  from  debt, 
and  so  the  mortgage  debenture  bond  is  entirely  dispensed  with  in 
their  case.  While  this  arrangement  apparently  restricts  the  class  of 
investments  to  preference  and  common  stock,  it  does  so  only  in  name, 
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for  tlie  2:)reference  stock  is  virtually  a  first  charge  against  the  assets 
of  the  company,  as  it  is  protected  by  a  clause  in  the  articles  which 
provides  that  ''no  bond  or  mortgage  shall  be  created  without  the 
consent  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  preference  stockholders  "  and  that  this 
provision  shall  not  be  altered  except  by  the  like  affirmative  vote. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  eight-per-cent.  cumulated  preferential 
dividend  of  the  average  American  commercial  investment  company 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  securities  to  be  found 
anywhere.  The  British- American  industrial  companies,  it  is  true, 
have  eight-per-cent.  preference  stocks,  but  these  are  preceded  by  an 
equal  amount  of  mortgage  debenture  bonds,  which,  by  virtue  of  their 
superior  security,  carry  a  very  much  smaller  rate  of  interest.  This 
eight-per-cent.  American  rate  has  raised  the  inquiries  whether  such  a 
high  dividend  does  not  mean  a  doubtful  security,  and  why  companies 
should  pay  so  much  for  their  capital  when  railroad  companies  in  good 
credit  can  borrow  at  five  per  cent.  This  criticism  arises  from  an  en- 
tire misconception  of  the  case.  These  companies  are  not  borrowing 
money;  if  they  wanted  to  borrow  they  could  undoubtedly  obtain 
whatever  they  require  on  mortgage  debentures,  at  as  low  a  rate  as 
the  best  railroads,  just  as  similar  companies  are  doing  all  the  time  in 
Great  Britain.  The  preference  stockholders  are  partners  in  the  con- 
cern, and  the  terms  on  which  they  agree  to  become  such  are  made  as 
equitable  as  possible,  looking  to  the  security  which  the  two  classes  of 
partners  take.  While  eight  per  cent,  would  probably  be  regarded  as 
an  excessive  rate  at  which  to  borrow  money,  by  a  first-class  company 
of  undoubted  credit,  it  is  certainly  not  too  large  a  dividend  to  promise 
to  any  one  invited  to  enter  as  a  j^artner  into  an  established  concern 
which  regularly  pays  much  larger  dividends  on  the  whole  of  its  capi- 
tal. If  the  preference  stockholders  are  willing  to  accept  50  per  cent. 
less  dividend  on  their  money  than  the  ordinary  stockholders  will  re- 
ceive, on  condition  that  they  have  a  prior  lien  on  the  dividends  and 
assets  of  the  company,  the  arrangement  is,  without  doubt,  an  emi- 
nently fair  one.  The  eight  per  cent,  rate  is  therefore  not  an  extraor- 
dinary inducement  for  people  to  invest  their  money  in  an  untried 
business;  on  the  contrary,  the  introduction  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial investment  securities  in  London  originated  in  a  revolt  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  against  finding  capital  for  new  and  untried  enterprises. 

One  of  the  most  important  improvements  upon  English  methods 
is  the  homogeneousness  of  interest  created  between  the  company  and 
its  employees  by  afl'ording  the  latter  opportunities  to  become  stock- 
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holders  iu  the  coucern.  This  feature  of  profit-sharing  is  of  paramount 
importance,  and  its  value  is  greatly  emphasized  by  permitting  the 
employees  to  have  a  representative  on  the  board,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Trow  Directory  Printing  and  Bookbinding  Company.  Concerning 
this  system  of  profit-sharing  the  London  "  Economist "  says: 

"  It  is  found  that  there  is  greater  dihgence  ;  suggestions  for  economizing  ex- 
penses are  from  time  to  time  made  by  the  men,  and  a  new  interest  is  shown  in 
the  work,  and  tiie  results  are  such  that  no  mere  skill  in  superintendence  could 
have  brought  them  about." 

By  this  system  the  benefit  to  the  employees  comes  in  an  immediate 
and  tangible  form,  inasmuch  as  it  is  receivable  in  cash  and  does  not 
assume  the  shape  of  some  future,  and,  it  might  be,  posthumous  re- 
ward, while  it  has  nothing  of  a  charitable  character  attaching  to  it. 

The  greatest  source  of  anxiety  in  incorporating  business  concerns 
is  to  be  found  in  the  general  fear  that  the  public  will  anticipate  a  gen- 
eral looseness  of  management  in  the  company  which  did  not  exist  in 
the  firm.  Long  experience  in  Great  Britain  and  in  other  countries 
has  proved  to  be  utterly  groundless  the  apprehension  that  no  man 
would  work  as  well  for  another  as  he  would  for  himself.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  has  been  found  that  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  the  worker  has 
the  same  energy  and  principle  under  both  conditions,  while  the  system- 
atic supervision  undoubtedly  acts  as  a  spur  to  his  efforts.  Still,  the 
creation  of  an  identity  of  interests  between  the  corporation  and  the 
employees  restores  the  feeling  of  ownership,  and  removes  any  fear  of 
its  lapse;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  adds  to  the  business  the  disci- 
pline of  the  corporation.  Other  features  of  the  new  companies 
which  are  entitled  to  notice  are  the  uniformity  in  the  denomination  of 
their  securities  and  the  convenient  sum  at  which  they  have  been 
fixed  by  common  consent,  namely,  $100  per  share. 

Looking  generally  at  this  question  of  industrial  security,  there  are 
many  substantial  reasons  why  the  present  movement  for  the  capi- 
talization of  well-selected  trading  concerns  in  this  country  should  con- 
tinue and  grow  in  volume.  The  United  States  are  to-day  the  wealthiest 
nation  on  the  globe,  and  there  is  probably  more  money  hoarded  here 
by  capitalists  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  chiefly  because 
the  field  of  investment  has  not  been  intelligently  and  diligently  culti- 
vated and  marketable  securities  of  a  suitable  class  have  not  been 
forthcoming  for  the  investor.  The  $1,000  railway  bond,  although 
here  and  there  of  undoubted  merit,  no  longer,  as  a  class,  meets  the 
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requirements  of  the  small  investor.  It  is  inconvenient  in  amount 
and,  although  yielding  a  very  moderate  return  indeed,  it  is,  as  a  whole, 
of  very  uncertain  value.  Farm  mortgages  and  municipal  bonds, 
whatever  may  be  the  security  they  offer,  arc  not  generally  in  favor  be- 
cause they  are  not  readily  convertible  upon  emergency. 

In  Great  Britain  commercial  investment  securities  have  attained  a 
very  high  value,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  success  which  they 
have  reached  there  should  not  be  repeated  here — even  excelled,  in- 
deed, because  there  are  many  excellencies  in  the  properties  offered 
here,  and  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented,  that  are  not  appar- 
ent in  the  English  companies.  According  to  a  recent  computation 
based  on  the  returns  of  the  census  office  in  connection  with  the  State 
of  Iowa,  it  is  estimated  that  the  mortgages  on  the  homes  and  farms  of 
the  United  States  occupied  by  the  owners  amount,  in  round  numbers, 
to  $2,565,000,000.  While  this  undoubtedly  shows  a  great  borrowing 
capacity,  it  also  shows  how  enormous  are  the  funds  available  in  this 
country  for  investment.  These  funds  are  even  growing  much  more 
rapidly  in  proportion  than  the  national  wealth  itself.  This  greater 
ratio  is  due  to  several  causes,  but  chiefl}^  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
national  debt  and  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  assets  of  trust  corpora- 
tions, insurance  corporations,  savings  banks,  and  other  institutions  of 
the  kind,  which  are  accumulating  funds  for  investment. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  the  country  in  wealth,  and  a 
still  greater  proportionate  growth  in  the  funds  available  for  invest- 
ment, occurs  a  contraction  in  the  demand  for  capital  for  railroad  pur- 
poses and  in  all  other  channels  where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the  general 
investor.  This  is  not  a  condition  of  the  hour  only,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of  many  railway  directors  and 
their  utter  contempt  of  the  interests  and  opinions  of  their  stockholders 
have  at  last  saturated  the  public  with  an  utter  distrust  of  properties 
of  the  kind,  and  it  will  consequently  be  a  very  long  time  before  con- 
fidence can  be  regained  and  any  business  worthy  of  the  name  can  be 
done  in  railway  securities.  Meantime,  this  plethora  of  means  and  pauc- 
ity of  good  investments  is  concentrating  capital  unduly  in  city  real  estate 
and  in  other  channels  where  the  results  can  be  only  unhealthy  inflation 
and,  by-and-by,  serious  loss.  The  industrial  security  is  a  remedy  for  this 
serious  condition  of  affairs,  for  the  prior  liens  or  preferred  stocks  of  in- 
dustrial companies  with  a  sufficiency  of  tangible  assets,  are  at  least  as 
safe  as  the  ordinary  farm  mortgage  or  munici|)al  bond,  while  they 
have  the  enormous  advantage  over  both  of  being  readily  salable,  be- 
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cause  the  first  care  of  those  in  control  of  such  companies  is  to  obtain 
a  quotation  for  their  securities  on  the  stock  exchange. 

In  hancUing  industrial  properties  this  country  has  the  great  good 
luck  to  have  placed  within  its  reach  all  the  experience  which  England, 
at  much  labor  and  cost,  has  gained  in  this  business ;  so  that  there  is 
no  necessity  that  we  should  begin  at  the  beginning  and  incur  all  the 
losses  and  worries  incidental  to  the  opening  up  of  a  new  field  of 
finance.  Upon  such  questions  as  "the  liability  of  promoters,"  "reck- 
less or  false  appraisements  of  properties,"  "the  value  of  accountants' 
reports,"  and  the  like,  we  can  find  on  record  in  Great  Britain  the 
latest  opinions  of  the  best-trained  and  the  most  experienced  legal 
talent.  The  entire  field  of  corporate  industrial  and  commercial 
capitalization  is  marked  out  for  us  by  well-trodden  paths  and  an  abun- 
dance of  luminous  finger-posts,  and  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we 
wander  out  of  the  beaten  track  or  tumble  into  any  of  the  pitfalls  placed 
for  the  unwary. 

There  is  one  point  which  should  not  be  overlooked ;  some  of  our 
great  industrial  enterprises  require  as  large  a  capital  as  the  smaller  of 
our  railways,  and  they  are  every  whit  as  fit  subjects  for  corpo- 
rate enterprise.  While  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  kind  of  indestructible 
permanency  about  railway  property  which  lends  it  especial  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  some  investors,  there  are  numerous  disadvantages  attach- 
ing to  it  apart  from  the  character  for  general  unreliability  of  many 
railroad  directors,  which  tends  to  detract  from  their  popularity  as 
an  investment,  in  the  opinion  of  others.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  large,  well-established  manufacturing  business  should  not  afford 
as  permanent  security  as  a  railway,  or  why  its  stock  should  not 
command  as  high  a  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  figures  already  given  that  the  securities  of  good  industrial  cor- 
porations stand  far  higher  in  price  than  the  very  best  railway  secur- 
ities in  this  country  bearing  the  same  interest. 

From  the  trader's  standpoint,  the  capitalization  of  his  property  is 
especially  advantageous.  It  secures  the  permanency  of  his  business ; 
it  removes  from  his  mind  all  worry  as  to  his  successors,  and  in  the 
event  of  his  death  his  executors  can  find  a  ready  sale  of  his  stocks 
at  the  very  highest  market  price  without  re-valuations  or  arbitrations, 
and  without  raising  any  of  the  thousand  points  of  conflict,  legal  or 
otherwise,  which  are  apt  to  occur  at  such  a  time.  From  whatever 
standpoint  it  is  viewed,  whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  stock 
investor  unable  to  find  a  suitable  opening  for  his  superfluous  funds, 
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or  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manufacturer,  who,  altliough  he  has 
earned  as  much  money  as  he  cares  to  possess,  is  yet  consumed  with 
anxiety  as  to  the  future  of  his  business,  the  corporate  capitalization  of 
industrial  properties  has  everything  to  commend  it. 

With  regard  to  the  houses  of  issue  which  have  thus  far  been  iden- 
tified with  the  business  of  incorporating  commercial  establishments 
in  ISTew  York,  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  they  have  begun  well. 
The  prospectuses  which  they  have  issued  have  been  models  of  clear- 
ness and  moderation.  They  have  very  properly  considered  the  se- 
lection of  directors  of  the  very  highest  standard  and  capacity  as  of 
paramount  importance,  and  have  succeeded  in  securing  for  their  compa- 
nies gentlemen  of  undoubted  standing  and  experience,  and  such  as  will 
impart  confidence  to  the  most  timid  stockholder.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded also  in  introducing  securities  which  are  in  appearance  of  a 
thoroughly  sound  and  marketable  character,  and  they  have  taken  the 
first  step  toward  educating  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the 
value  of  good,  sound,  commercial  securities  based  upon  industries 
which  they  can  understand  and,  if  they  wish,  overlook.  It  is  a  popular 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  country  people  care  nothing  about  securities 
outside  the  area  of  their  own  district.  The  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
great  shipping  interests  of  England  are  supplied  with  capital  not  from 
the  coast  towns  or  maritime  districts,  but  from  the  inland  cities  and 
villages.  And  so  it  is  with  other  investments;  persons  who  might 
be  thought  least  likely  to  do  so  open  their  money  bags  or  draw  their 
checks  to  subscribe  to  new  securities,  of  a  class  in  which  one  would 
think  they  would  feel  little  or  no  interest.  When  this  country  shall 
have  been  educated  to  discern  between  good  and  bad  securities,  as  is 
England,  which  contributed  £160,000,000  to  new  capitalizations  in 
1889,  and  as  is  Germany,  which  contributed  £80,000,000  during  the 
same  year,  the  result  here  will  be  as  satisfactory ;  for  the  per  capita 
wealth  of  this  country  is  greater  than  that  of  Germany  or  of  England. 

J.  Selwin  Tait. 
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There  are  five  kinds  of  railway  service,  each  having  its  peculiari- 
ties and  requiring  special  consideration.  That  which  is  of  e very-day 
importance  is  the  street-surface  system,  operated  by  horses,  cable, 
steam  dummies,  or  electricity.  Then  there  is  local  rapid  transit,  such 
as  is  given  by  the  New  York  elevated  railroads,  the  underground  rail- 
way of  London,  and  the  viaduct  road  in  Berlin.  Next  is  suburban 
traffic,  generally  attempted  on  the  same  rails  as  through  traffic,  but 
now  often  confined  to  routes  of  its  own,  as  on  the  suburban  section  of 
the  Illinois  Central  at  Chicago.  There  is  also  the  through  trunk-line 
express  and  way  passenger  service,  and,  finally,  freight  transportation. 
Given  a  medium  capable  of  transmitting  energy  over  great  distances 
without  time  limitation,  independent  of  the  laws  of  gravity,  sensible 
to  neither  heat  nor  cold,  which  while,  like  all  other  forces,  subject  to 
vagaries  when  improperly  applied,  is  still  capable  of  the  most  positive 
and  instantaneous  control,  what  are  its  possibilities  in  replacing  the 
existing  means  of  train-propulsion?  Its  application  to  one  class — the 
first  mentioned — is  now  simply  a  matter  of  history,  and  displays  an 
almost  unprecedented  development.     That  history  is  instructive. 

Only  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the  fi^rst  crude  suggestions 
of  the  practical  working  of  an  electric  railway  were  made,  and  four 
years  ago  a  list  of  a  dozen  would  comprise  every  such  road  in  the 
world  in  even  passably  successful  operation,  whatever  the  method  of 
application.  The  first  large  commercial  electric  railway  was,  after 
many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  opened  in  the  early  part  of 
1888  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  and  since  that  demonstration  was  made  the 
industry  has  grown  until  there  are  now  in  operation  or  under  contract, 
on  the  general  lines  laid  down  at  Richmond,  not  less  than  850  roads 
in  the  United  States,  Europe,  Australia,  and  Japan,  requiring  more 
than  4,000  cars  and  7,000  motors,  with  about  2,600  miles  of  track,  a 
daily  mileage  of  nearly  500,000  miles,  and  carrying  nearly  a  billion 
passengers  annually.  Fully  10,000  people  are  employed  on  these 
roads,  and  there  has  never  been  an  authenticated  report  of  death  on 
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account  of  the  electrical  pressure  used.  Over  §5O,00U,UOU  are  in- 
vested in  this  industry  in  this  country  alone. 

Of  the  three  methods  of  application — the  storage  battery,  the  con- 
duit, and  the  overhead  wire — the  last-mentioned  alone  is  an  admitted 
success,  and  must,  for  many  practical  reasons,  hold,  for  a  long  time  at 
least,  the  suj^remacy.  Without  discussing  the  more  or  less  sentimen- 
tal objections  against  overhead  wires,  many  of  which  utterly  fail  when 
a  system  is  properly  constructed,  it  is  well  briefly  to  note  what  the 
introduction  of  electric  railways  has  accomplished. 

While  the  horse,  with  extra  help,  has  slowly  and  painfully  pulled 
his  car  up  a  five  per  cent,  grade,  the  electric  motor  has  propelled  a 
car  of  double  the  weight  up  grades  of  from  10  per  cent,  to  13  per 
cent.,  and  at  nearly  double  the  speed.  It  has  conquered  combined 
curves  and  grades  impossible  for  even  the  cable,  and  has  increased 
the  schedule  speed  with  perfect  safety  from  60  per  cent,  to  100  per 
cent.  Larger  and  more  luxurious  cars  have  been  made  possible,  and 
the  available  carrying  capacity  for  a  given  street  space  occupied  has 
been  increased  by  one-half.  The  loose-jointed,  light-weight,  badly- 
laid  tram  and  centre-bearing  rail  is  giving  way  to  a  substantial, 
smooth,  perfectly -built,  and  rigid  road-bed.  Paving  is  no  longer  de- 
pendent upon  the  necessities  of  the  car  horse,  and  whatever  is  best 
outside  of  the  rails  can  now  be  used  betw^een  them.  Malodorous  sta- 
bles have  disappeared,  and  streets  been  made  cleaner.  Types  of  neat, 
strong  iron  poles,  unknown  to  constructors  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines,  have  been  developed. 

The  action  of  the  motor  as  a  dynamo  is  utilized  to  make  the  de- 
scent of  the  heaviest  grades  absolutely  safe,  even  if  the  whole  system 
exterior  to  the  car  should  fail.  This  consideration  alone  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  in  influencing  the  Italian  government  to  allow  the 
re-opening  of  the  Fiesole  line  at  Florence  after  an  accident  caused  by 
a  car  jumping  the  track  at  a  badly-laid  curve  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
this  system  of  braking. 

The  abolishment  of  the  car  stove  is  now  possible,  and  on  heavy 
grades  the  falling  energy  of  the  car  is  used  through  the  motors  not 
only  to  put  a  brake  upon  its  own  speed,  but  also  to  heat  the  car 
without  taking  energy  from  the  central  station,  as  on  the  Pleasant 
Valley  road  in  Pittsburg. 

The  electric  motor  has  halved  the  motor-power  expenses  per  car- 
mile,  and  has  effected  even  greater  reduction  in  the  cost  per  ton-mile. 
It  has  reduced  the  charge  per  car-mile  for  conductors  and  drivers,  by 
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increasing  the  number  of  miles  operated  in  a  given  time.  Roads 
hitherto  unproductive  have  become  dividend-earners,  and  the  earn- 
ings of  those  ah'eady  successful  have  been  increased.  Roads  are  now 
possible  where  horse,  steam,  or  cable  service  was  impossible.  Years 
have,  in  the  aggregate,  been  saved  to  men  for  rest  and  recreation. 

Animal  life  has  been  extended,  and  the  morale  of  the  employees 
has  been  raised ;  for  a  man  assumes  something  more  of  dignity  and 
self-respect  when  given  control  of  a  power  whose  functions  are  mys- 
terious, rather  than  when  stifling  every  feeling  of  humanity  to  urge 
on  tired  horses  under  spur  of  fine  or  dismissal.  And  last,  and  not 
the  least  important  influence  that  the  electric  railway  has  exerted, 
although  only  after  long  and  bitter  contests,  has  been  the  hurrying 
forward  and  making  necessary  of  improved  telephone  service. 

The  influence  of  increased  speed  merits  special  attention.  The 
objections  raised  to  it  in  surface  traffic,  and  especially  in  the  residen- 
tial portions  of  towns  and  smaller  cities,  have  proven  of  little  weight. 
Municipal  regulations  often  limit  the  maximum  speed,  but  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  this  limit  is  not 
exceeded.  When  the  streets  are  of  sufficient  width,  and  people  un- 
derstand that  high  speed  will  be  maintained,  they  soon  adopt  the  pol- 
icy of  wisdom,  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of  electric  cars,  and  the  resi- 
dents themselves  find  their  objections  effectually  soothed  when  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  rapid  transit.  High  speed  in  not  over-crowded 
streets,  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  education,  and  with  the  control  exist- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  electric  car,  this  education  is  very  rapid.  I 
have  recently  ridden  in  Cleveland,  on  one  of  the  earlier  roads,  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  miles  an  hour  through  a  residential  district. 

Some  mathematical  genius  could  easily  deduce  a  formula  which 
would  express  the  value  of  land  in  any  locality  in  terms  into  which 
the  distance  in  time  from  some  important  centre  would  enter  as  a 
principal  function.  For  all  practical  purposes,  other  things  being 
equal,  two  residential  quarters  equidistant  in  time  from  such  a  centre 
are  of  equal  value.  One  may  be  two  miles  distant  and  reached  by 
horse  cars  in  twenty  minutes,  and  the  other  three  miles  away  and 
reached  by  an  electric  car  in  the  same  time,  the  intervals  between  cars' 
being  the  same. 

If  the  locality  be  such  as  to  allow  of  expansion  in  all  directions, 
then  it  follows  that  the  available  area  of  given  value  determined  by  a 
time  limit  would  increase  at  least  as  the  square  of  the  schedule  speed 
of  the  street-car  system ;  and  not  only  is  the  area  of  valuable  property 
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thus  increased,  but  the  value  of  that  nearer  the  centre  is  further  aug- 
mented, so  that  the  gross  increase  of  taxable  proj)erty  may  be  in- 
creased in  even  a  greater  ratio.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
town  is  growing  up,  and  that  its  inhabitants  wish  to  live  in  a  less 
crowded  condition  than  those  in  less  fortunate  towns,  to  which  end 
they  adopt  a  system  which  permits  of  a  material  increase  in  running 
speed.  Then,  with  any  increase  in  the  speed  of  transit,  there  can  be 
an  increase  in  the  allowable  land  held  by  an  individual  in  the  ratio  of 
the  squares,  so  that  seven  miles,  as  against  live,  in  a  given  time,  would 
give  a  man  two  acres  instead  of  one.  These  may  seem  quixotic  con- 
siderations, for  local  limitations  would  never  permit  a  full  realization 
of  these  benefits,  but  that  they  are  to  a  great  extent  being  realized  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  growth  along  the  extended  lines  of  the 
East  Cleveland  electric  railwa}^,  where  the  electric  system  is  making 
comfortable  homes  possible  to  those  once  denied  them,  and  bringing 
into  use  lands  hitherto  unproductive  and  inaccessible. 

Such  have  been  the  results  of  the  use  of  electricity  on  street  rail- 
ways. There  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  permanence,  in  some 
form  or  other,  of  this  application.  Its  future  will  solve  the  problem  of 
intermural  rapid  transit.  Until  recently,  three  methods  have  existed 
for  handling  this  character  of  traffic :  the  underground  shallow  brick 
tunnel  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Kail  way  of  London,  the  masonry 
viaduct  of  the  Berlin  railway,  and  the  elevated  iron  bridge  of  the 
Manhattan  Company  of  New  York.  Each  has  been  operated  by 
steam  very  much  as  trunk-line  roads  are  operated,  and  each  has  sat- 
isfied, to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  demands  made  upon  it.  None 
of  these,  however,  represents  the  ideal  method  of  transit  in  populous 
cities.  It  must  be  remembered  that  rapid-transit  lines  of  this  charac- 
ter are  not  built,  nor  even  projected,  until  a  city  has  attained  a  growth 
warranting  such  a  system,  and  until  the  demands  of  the  public  for  in- 
creased facilities  have  ])ecome  too  strong  to  be  longer  ignored. 
Hence  the  projectors  of  such  lines  have  to  face  very  important  limit- 
ing conditions  in  determining  a  solution  of  a  ])roblcm  which  involves 
the  three  questions  of  motive  power,  route,  and  construction,  and  in 
considering  the  further  ones  of  legal  interference  with  construction 
and  the  value  of  the  enterprise  from  a  financial  ])oint  of  view. 

Meeting,  then,  with  the  conditions  of  established  buildings,  occu- 
pied streets,  and  existing  lines  of  traffic,  such  a  road,  to  be  successful, 
must  satisfy  the  demands  of  both  the  public  and  the  capitalists,  and 
it  hardly  need  be  said  that  the  demands  of  the  two  are  rarely  entirely 
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the  same.  Both  want  the  road  to  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  existing 
arteries  of  travel,  so  as  to  be  most  easily  accessible  to  the  greatest 
number,  because  most  convenient,  and  also  to  afford  an  already  estab- 
lished patronage.  To  facilitate  general  travel,  the  road  should  make 
easy  connections  with  crossing  or  intersecting  lines  of  travel.  It 
should  require  the  least  condemnation  of  property,  avoid  interference 
with  the  public  right  to  the  free  occupation  and  use  of  the  streets, 
should  cause  the  least  damage  to  existing  systems  of  other  corpora- 
tions, and  inflict  the  least  loss  upon  private  property  during  its  con- 
struction or  in  operation.  It  should,  furthermore,  provide  high  ex- 
press and  way  speeds,  to  do  which,  independent  way  and  express 
tracks  are  necessary. 

The  capitalist  will  demand  quick  construction,  and,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  a  reliable  estimate  of  cost,  which  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
elements,  such  as  preparation  of  way,  actual  construction,  temporary 
or  permanent  damage  to  property  or  business,  building  space  occu- 
pied, rolling-stock  equipment,  and  legal  expenses. 

There  are  five  general  plans  to  which  the  constructors  can  turn. 
They  are:  an  elevated  steel  structure;  a  masonry  viaduct;  a  shallow 
tunnel  made  by  excavating  the  streets ;  a  closed  iron  tunnel,  tubular 
or  square,  containing  one  or  more  tracks;  and  a  deep  rock  tunnel. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  the  utmost  latitude  for  consideration  of 
these  methods  of  construction,  it  is  vital  that  a  system  of  motive 
power  be  adopted  which  is  unlimited  in  its  application  and  can  be  as 
freely  used  in  a  closed  tunnel  as  on  an  open  viaduct.  Such  an  agent, 
and  the  only  one  possessing  the  necessary  flexibility,  is  electricity. 
Hence,  if  it  be  once  proven  that  its  use  capable  of  such  development 
as  to  be  able  effectively  to  move  the  traffic  of  a  large  system,  there  is 
at  once  opened  to  the  promoter  of  rapid-transit  schemes  possibilities 
not  dreamed  of  a  short  time  ago. 

That  electricity  is  capable  of  such  development,  all  well-informed 
engineers  and  most  laymen  now  admit.  The  history  of  its  industrial 
application  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  few  years  would  be  suffi- 
cient proof;  but  for  a  particular  application  to  underground  tunnels, 
and  for  the  successful  solution  of  those  problems  relating  to  tunnel- 
construction  itself,  we  are  indebted  to  English  engineers.  Mr.  Simon 
Sterne's  happy  description  of  the  Greathead  system  of  tunnelling,  as 
exemplified  in  the  City  and  South  London  road,  in  the  Forum  for 
August,  fully  sets  forth  the  character  of  this  work.  The  result,  in 
brief,  is  that  the  combined  experiences  of  mechanical  and  electrical 
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engineers  during  the  past  four  years  have  produced  a  result  which 
warrants  me  in  saying  that  there  now  exists  a  method  of  successful  in- 
termural  rapid  transit  which  can  be  used  in  any  city  without  material 
interference  with  any  existing  rights,  and  which  permits  of  the  utmost 
latitude  of  judgment  in  the  determination  of  routes.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  London  demonstration  will  make  its  influence  felt  in  the 
decision  on  the  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  new  Broadway  road. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  needs  of  the  suburban  travellers,  who 
are  slaves  to  time-tables  because  necessity  compels  steam  service  to 
be  conducted  on  present  lines.  Long  trains  hauled  by  high-power 
engines  are  dispatched  at  irregular  intervals.  They  stand  in  the  sta- 
tion, after  being  made  up,  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  The  passen- 
gers crowd  the  waiting  rooms  long  before  the  time  of  departure,  and 
often  elbow  and  hustle  each  other  in  the  strife  for  seats.  This  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  a  necessity  in  steam  traction,  because  no  other  method 
of  operation  would  be  economical,  but  this  is  not  the  kind  of  service 
best  suited  for  suburban  travel,  which  ought  more  nearly  to  approacli 
that  of  street-car  service,  of  course  at  much  higher  speed;  that  is, 
the  time  interval  of  train  dispatching  should  approximate  to,  or  be  a 
portion  of,  the  average  time  of  transit,  instead  of  being  several  times 
that  period,  as  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  steam  suburban 
services,  especially  such  as  is  given  to  the  people  of  New  York. 
While  this  time  interval  must  be  necessarily  influenced  by  the  time 
of  day,  that  is,  by  the  aggregate  travel,  this  latter  element  should  be 
principally  important  in  determining  the  size  of  the  train  unit.  I  now 
speak,  of  course,  of  such  suburban  transit  as  would  exist  where  the 
city  and  suburban  interests  are  intimately  connected. 

To  illustrate,  suppose  the  suburban  line  to  be  20  miles  long  and 
to  have  a  number  of  stations.  The  average  distance  of  travel  would 
be,  say,  10  miles,  and  at  30  miles  an  hour  the  average  time  of  transit 
for  each  passenger  would  be  20  minutes,  with  a  maximum  of  40  min- 
utes. Suppose  single  cars  to  be  run  every  20  minutes  instead  of 
trains  of  four  cars  every  80  minutes.  The  former  service  would 
be  far  more  satisfactory,  even  if  the  latter  should  run  at  a  rate  of  40 
miles  an  hour,  whicli  would  require,  of  course,  more  power.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  actual  wear  and  tear  in  making  a  stop  on  an 
ordinary  train  often  exceeds  in  value  the  tariff  paid  by  the  passengers 
for  whom  the  stop  is  made. 

Another  consideration  favors  this  method  of  train-dispatching.  In 
the  electric  system  the  load  would  be  much  more  evenly  distributed, 
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and  the  economy  of  power-supply  materially  increased ;  that  is,  the  coal 
expenditure  per  car-mile  would  be  smallest.  Such  a  system  of  small- 
unit  operation  is  impossible  in  steam  practice,  because  there,  necessa- 
rily, the  motor  is  a  self-contained  unit,  and  must  be  large  enough  to 
haul  the  largest  combination  made  up  behind  it,  so  that  the  operation 
of  a  number  of  locomotives  in  this  way  offers  no  economical  possibili- 
ties. The  flexibility,  however,  of  electric  application  at  once  removes 
this  objection,  because  the  electric  motor  may  be  mounted  as  an  inde- 
pendent unit  to  haul  other  units,  or  every  car  may  have  its  own  motor 
equipment.  This  is,  in  fact,  practically  the  method  of  operation  in 
street-car  service,  except  that  the  cars  are  generally  equipped  with 
motors  which  can  easily  haul  an  additional  car. 

There  is  another  matter  to  be  thought  of  in  suburban  traffic.  Few 
people  are  such  ardent  travellers  as  to  find  pleasure  in  suburban 
transit  as  at  present  conducted.  The  smoke,  cinders,  noise,  and  dust 
all  combine  to  make  such  travel  anything  but  agreeable.  Smoke  and 
cinders  aSect  all  cars,  but  dust  caused  by  the  movement  of  a  train 
affects  the  rear  cars  more  than  the  forward  ones.  "With  the  electric 
motor  the  troubles  due  to  coal  consumption  would  disappear,  and  with 
small  units  that  due  to  road  dust  would  vanish  also.  These  consider- 
ations make  travelling  by  a  high-speed  electric  car  exhilarating  rather 
than  fatio^uins:,  and  hence  suburban  life  and  travel  will  become  more 
common  and  more  acceptable.  This  class  of  traffic  should  be  con- 
ducted on  exclusive  rails,  not  on  those  used  for  through  trunk  pas- 
senger or  freight  traffic.  Such  an  independent  line  is  illustrated  by 
the  suburban  service  of  the  Illinois  Central  Kailroad  at  Chicago, 
where  about  74  trains  are  operated  each  way  in  18  hours. 

We  next  come  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  electricity  will  ever 
be  used  on  trunk  lines  for  heavy  passenger  or  freight  traffic.  My 
answer  is :  Probably  not  according  to  our  present  notions  of  trunk- 
line  transportation,  and  not  by  the  present  method  of  train  dispatch- 
ing ;  but,  with  these  qualifications,  I  expect  to  see  rapid  transit  over 
long  distances  for  certain  classes  of  service.  Eailway  engineers  are 
constantly  meeting  with  a  demand  for  more  rapid  and  luxurious 
methods  of  transportation  and  greater  frequency  of  train-dispatching. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  every  effort  which  executive  ability  and  rea- 
sonable financial  expenditure  warrants  is  made  to  meet  this  demand, 
and  the  spirit  of  competition  is  an  active  factor. 

But  the  most  experienced  railroad  men  feel  that  the  possibilities  of 
steam  practice  are  nearly  reached — much  greater  speed  is  not  practi- 
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cable.  A  maximum  of  90.  miles  an  hour,  with  a  running  speed  of  60 
to  70,  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  under  the  very  best  conditions 
which  can  be  provided.  The  limitations  are  numerous,  and  they  are 
well  known  to  all  engineers.  Probably  one  of  the  greatest  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  steam.  Even  now  it  requires  the  best  work  of  the 
fireman,  when  his  engine  is  pulling  a  heavy  load,  to  prevent  the  en- 
gine's "  dying  "  on  the  road,  or  at  least  falling  far  short  of  its  duty. 

The  maximum  speed  of  which  a  locomotive  is  capable  has  not 
been  materially  increased  in  a  number  of  years.  The  schedule  time 
has  been  shortened  principally  by  cutting  down  grades,  straightening 
curves,  filling  up  ravines,  and  replacing  wooden  structures  by  perma- 
nent ones  of  iron  or  stone ;  by  the  use  of  heavy  rails,  safer  switches, 
improved  methods  of  signalling,  the  interlocking  switch  and  signal 
system,  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings ;  in  short,  by  improvements  in 
detail  and  management  which  permit  a  higher  speed  on  a  more  ex- 
tended section  of  road  because  of  greater  safety  and  the  greater  degree 
of  confidence  inspired  in  the  engine-driver. 

With  respect  to  electric  motors,  the  question  is  not  whether  a 
motor  of  sufficient  capacity  to  pull  a  heavy  train  can  be  built,  but  rather 
how  economically  electricity  can  be  supplied  to  such  a  motor;  and 
this  involves  a  question  of  electrical  pressure.  While  every  electrical 
engineer  hopes  to  see  the  time  when  electricity  will  be  produced  di- 
rectly from  coal  without  the  intervention  of  engines  and  dynamos,  we 
are  now  limited  to  existing  methods  of  creating  the  supply,  and  gen- 
erally we  have  to  depend  upon  the  steam  engine.  It  is,  then,  neces- 
sary for  us  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  the  amplification  and  devel- 
opment of  present  practice,  and  for  this  purpose  I  will  consider  the 
possibility  of  an  express  service  between  New  Jersey  and  Philadelphia. 

We  will  assume  that  a  through  express  track  is  constructed,  by 
the  most  direct  route  possible  between  the  principal  localities,  with 
the  fewest  grades  and  easiest  curves.  Tlie  method  of  supply  for  such 
a  road  would  be  by  a  rod  carried  above  the  car,  the  return  circuit 
being  made  by  the  rails  and  the  earth.  This  system  would  be  sup- 
plied from  one  or  more  central  stations  equipped  with  high-class  tri- 
ple-expansion engines,  driving  multipolar  dynamos  directly  coupled. 
Such  a  station  could  be  operated,  with  a  fairly-uniform  load,  with 
about  1.6  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  hour.  Wliat  concerns  the 
electrical  engineer  is  whether  the  cost  of  copper,  the  electro-motive 
force  required  on  the  line,  and  the  number  of  stations  necessary, 
would  be  prohibitory. 
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As  regards  the  electric  potential,  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  what- 
ever pressure  is  demanded  in  the  interest  of  economy  will  be  used. 
Means  will  be  found,  consisting  mainly  in  care  of  construction,  which 
will  make  such  use  for  the  purposes  intended  entirely  safe  and 
proper.  We  have  in  this  matter  to  face  the  same  difficulties  that 
are  met  in  the  use  of  high  steam  pressure  in  the  locomotive  or  on 
board  steamships.  To  accomplish  the  larger  engineering  feats  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce,  we  should  be  governed 
more  by  belief  in  our  power  to  subordinate  a  good  servant  to  our 
will  than  by  fear  of  its  vagaries  in  case  it  should  be  allowed  to  be- 
come a  master. 

During  a  period  of  about  13  hours,  21  regular  trains  leave  the 
Jersey  City  station  on  the  Pennsylvania  Road  to  run  through  to  Phil- 
adelphia, 12  of  these  making  but  one  or  two  stops.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  there  are  a  number  of  local  trains  stopping  at  way  stations. 
Taking  the  through  trains  only,  and  allowing  an  average  of  say  five 
cars  to  a  train,  there  would  be,  in  the  13  hours,  about  105  through  cars 
dispatched  from  Jersey  City,  or  at  the  rate  of  two  cars  every  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

For  the  practical  purposes  of  this  paper  we  will  consider  that  the 
road  is  level — as  it  is — and  we  will  increase  the  number  of  cars  dis- 
patched by  one-half,  so  that  two  car  units  are  sent  out  every  ten  min- 
utes on  a  perfect  block  system,  for  which  the  electric  application 
offers  special  advantages.  Let  the  run  be  made  to  Philadelphia,  a 
distance  of  90  miles,  at  an  average  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour.  Slight 
grades  would  make  little  difference  in  the  operation.  For  the  over- 
head conductor  let  us  take  a  solid  copper  rod,  one  inch  in  diameter, 
over  each  track,  or  a  smaller  rod  if  desired  (the  main  conductors 
making  up  equal  weight),  and  a  track  of  equivalent  capacity.  This 
arbitrary  size  is  taken  for  convenience  in  the  present  calculations,  and 
because  it  falls  well  without  the  limit  of  expenditure  which  such  a 
system  would  warrant. 

The  American  Bell  Telephone  Company  has  a  line  of  long  dis- 
tance w^ires  running  from  New  York  to  Boston,  a  distance  of  about 
300  miles,  nearl}^  three  and  one  half-times  that  which  we  are  consid- 
ering. There  were,  at  the  time  when  I  made  an  investigation,  about 
70  wires  of  number- 12  gauge,  which  would  give  an  aggregate  area, 
technically  speaking,  of  800,000  circular  miles,  and  the  total  weight 
of  copper  on  the  line,  which  is  used  simply  for  telephonic  communi- 
cations, is  about  40  per  cent,  more  than  the  weight  of  the  two-inch 
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rods  which  I  propose  for  this  railway.  If  the  investment  is  allowable 
for  a  telephone  system,  it  certainly  would  be  allowable  for  the  larger 
engineering  problem  which  we  have  now  under  consideration. 

If  the  car  is  of  such  a  size  as  is  used  on  the  New  York  elevated 
roads,  or  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  train,  with  motors  and  passen- 
gers, would  weigh  about  50  tons.  By  electrical  determinations  which 
are  perfectly  simple  and  reliable,  but  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  at  present,  the  electric  pressure  necessary  to  operate  this  system, 
which  would  have,  at  any  one  minute,  18  active  units  of  two  cars  in 
operation,  with  one  dynamo  station  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  would 
be  about  8,600  volts  at  the  points  farthest  from  the  station,  and  at  the 
station  itself  about  one-ninth  higher.  This  is  a  high  electrical  pres- 
sure. Can  we  handle  it  on  work  of  this  character?  In  time,  I  think 
so,  but  perhaps  not  yet,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  of  doing  so,  because 
by  a  simple  process  founded  on  known  electrical  laws,  the  electrical 
pressure  with  which  we  have  to  deal  can  be  materially  lessened.  The 
laws  which  I  refer  to  may  be  expressed  more  fully  as  follows: 

The  weight  of  copper  necessary  to  transmit  a  given  amount  of 
power  with  a  fixed  loss  will  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  elec- 
trical pressure  used. 

The  distance  over  which  it  can  be  transmitted  with  a  given  weight 
of  conductor,  will  vary  directly  as  this  pressure. 

The  distance  over  which  it  can  be  transmitted  with  a  conductor  of 
a  given  cross  section  will  vary  directly  as  the  square  of  the  pressure. 

The  weight  of  copper  necessary  where  the  supplying  station  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  system  is  only  one  quarter  that  required  if  the  station 
is  at  one  end. 

The  weight  of  copper  will  also  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
number  of  supplying  stations  properly  spaced. 

From  the  above  we  see  that  the  electrical  pressure  required  will 
vary  inversely  as  the  number  of  stations.  By  arranging  our  ma- 
chinery so  that,  instead  of  making  both  overhead  conductors  of  like 
potential  (that  is,  forming  one  side  of  the  circuit,  while  the  track 
furnishes  the  other)  we  arrange  them  so  as  to  form  a  three-wire  circuit 
(that  is,  make  the  two  overhead  conductors  the  positive  and  negative 
terminals  of  dynamos  coupled  in  series  of  two,  with  the  track  a 
compensating  conductor,  negative  to  one  overhead  line  and  positive 
to  the  other)  we  halve  the  potential  which  exists  between  the  over- 
head conductor  and  track,  and  by  a])plying  the  laws  which  I  have 
enunciated  we  would  get  a  tabic  as  follows : 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  last  example  given  there  are  four 
stations,  22^  miles  apart,  and  the  three-wire  system  with  compensat- 
ing rail  is  used.  The  electrical  pressure  is  that  which  at  present  dis- 
tinguishes our  street  service,  but  this  is  far  lower  than  it  is  necessary 
for  work  of  this  kind  to  go,  and  we  could  easily  assume  the  second  in- 
stance given — that  of  two  stations  45  miles  apart — requiring  under  the 
three- wire  system  about  900  volts.  It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have 
made  conditions  of  this  operation,  distributed  work  and  the  dispatch- 
ing of  units  at  short  intervals.  These  conditions  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  consider  long-distance  transportation  by  electricity. 
They  are  such  as  characterize  in  some  degree  elevated  railroad  opera- 
tion, and  should  hold  also  in  suburban  traffic. 

The  operation,  from  a  fixed  station,  of  large  units  over  long  dis- 
tances, at  irregular  and  long  intervals,  is  not  feasible,  although  possi- 
ble; and,  after  all,  the  commercial  question  is  the  arbiter. 

Such  a  service  as  I  have  outlined  is  not  only  possible,  but  will 
soon  be  practicable,  and  it  would  revolutionize  travel. 

Frank  J.  Sprague. 
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The  whole  story  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race  is  the  record 
of  a  struggle  to  increase  comfort,  and  to  limit  the  consequences  of  mis- 
fortune or  disaster,  by  some  form  of  combination.  This  progress  has 
often  been  delayed,  interfered  with,  and  even  thwarted  for  a  time,  as 
greed  and  selfishness  have  for  a  brief  period  gained  control,  and 
short-sighted  avarice  has  diverted  to  private  profit  the  advantages  that 
belonged  to  the  whole  body  politic.  But  in  spite  of  the  outbursts  of 
discontent  which  have  from  time  to  time  shake:  ^  society,  as  one  class 
or  portion  of  the  public  has  seen  that  it  was  getting  less  than  its  shar^ 
of  the  increasing  advantages  which  the  years  have  brought,  the  gen- 
eral movement  has  been  progressive ;  mankind  has  come  closer  and 
closer  together,  and  the  community  of  interests  has  grown,  until  many 
a  disaster,  which  falling  upon  an  individual  w^ould  have  crushed  him 
to  earth,  is  scarcely  felt  to  be  an  annoyance  when  the  many  share  it. 
Wherever  a  large  number  of  individuals  are  alike  exposed  to  danger  of 
loss  that  can  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  practical  application  of  the  form  of  this  principle  which  we  call 
insurance,  for  insurance  is  the  sharing  by  the  many  of  the  loss  which 
may  occur  at  any  moment  to  any  one,  and  which  must  occur  to  some. 

Yet  the  growth  of  insurance  w^as  very  slow  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  marine  insurance  in  vogue  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  from  very  early  ages.  In  1435  the  magistrates  of  Barce- 
lona passed  an  ordinance  regulating  marine  insurance,  which  seems  to 
have  been  then  firmly  established  in  very  much  its  present  form. 
From  marine  to  fire  insurance  was  the  next  natural  step,  though  it 
was  not  taken  until  about  two  centuries  later.  If  a  number  of  merchants 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  agree  to  share  the  loss  which  disaster  at 
sea  may  bring  to  any  one  of  them,  several  householders  can  as  profit- 
ably unite  in  bearing  the  losses  which  a  conflagration  may  inflict  upon 
any  of  them.  Early  in  tlie  seventeenth  century  w^e  find  the  first  in- 
stances of  fire  underwriters,  and  the  first  regular  fire-insurance  office 
was  opened  in  the  city  of  London  in  1G81.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
men  began  to  reason  that  the  same  principle  could  be  wisely  and  prof- 
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itablj  extended  to  the  insurance  of  human  lives;  tliat  every  man's 
life  has,  or  should  have,  a  money  value  which  may  be  insured  in  the 
same  way  as  his  house  or  his  ship. 

At  first  private  individuals  insured  lives  only  for  short,  definite 
periods  to  cover  exceptional  hazards.  In  1706  the  first  office  for 
writing  insurance  on  lives  was  opened  in  London,  and  twenty-eight 
years  later  was  issued  the  first  policy  that  promised  a  definite  sum  at 
death,  whenever  that  might  occur.  During  the  next  half  century  all 
kinds  of  wild  and  impracticable  schemes  were  devised  and  put  in  opera- 
tion under  the  name  of  insurance.  One  office  was  organized  to  insure 
against  lying,  and  other  insurance  offices  took  all  kinds  of  risks  if 
only  large  enough  premiums  were  offered.  Eisks  were  taken  on  the 
reduction  of  a  foreign  city  in  a  given  time,  on  the  retention  of  a 
ministry  in  power,  and  on  the  results  of  criminal  trials. 

By  1760,  however,  the  evils  of  this  extravagance  began  to  be  rec- 
ognized ;  the  distinction  between  gambling  and  insurance  was  becom- 
ing clear  to  thinking  men,  who,  recognizing  the  value  of  the  one  and 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  other,  brought  about  in  England  salu- 
tary legislation,  establishing  for  all  time  the  true  principle  that  insur- 
ance can  exist  only  when  one  is  seeking  to  provide  indemnity  for  a 
possible  loss  at  least  as  great  as  the  indemnity  sought. 

All  men  are  exposed  to  accident,  and  the  risk  for  professional  and 
business  men  varies  but  slightly,  while  those  engaged  in  more  hazard- 
ous occupations  are  easily  arranged  in  classes  of  a  like  degree  of  risk. 
The  loss  which  threatens  all,  and  which  must  befall  some,  is  in  one 
aspect  a  loss  which  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  If 
only  a  large  enough  number  of  individuals  of  similar  occupations  be 
taken  under  similar  conditions,  the  number  of  accidents  which  will 
occur  in  a  given  time  is  as  easily  calculable  as  the  number  of  deaths 
per  thousand,  or  the  number  of  times  that  aces  will  come  up  in  10,- 
000  throws  of  the  dice. 

It  is  a  great  wonder,  in  fact,  that  accident  insurance  in  its  present 
form  was  not  sooner  thought  of,  and  that  it  has  not  a  history  of  three 
or  four  hundred  years,  instead  of  less  than  fifty.  Especially  is  this  a 
matter  of  wonder,  when  we  find  that  as  early  as  1541,  merchants  did 
sometimes  insure  the  lives  of  the  masters  of  their  vessels  against  dis- 
aster at  sea — a  hint  as  to  the  possibilities  of  accident  insurance  which 
would  certainly  have  borne  fruit  had  the  world  been  ripe  for  it.  But 
the  fact  steadily  won  recognition  that  a  prudent  foresight  involving 
careful  attention  to  every  possible  contingency  is  an  essential  condi- 
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tion  to  business  success,  and  tliat  a  failure  to  exercise  such  foresight, 
by  one  upon  whom  others  are  dependent,  is  criminal  neglect.  Men 
had  learned  to  consider  that  a  man  lacked  ordinary  business  prudence 
who  was  ruined,  when  house  or  property  was  swept  away  in  flames, 
because  he  had  neglected  by  fire  insurance  to  divide  the  loss  with  so 
large  a  number  of  others  as  to  make  its  burden  more  easily  borne. 
And  when  men  learned  that  disabling  or  fatal  accidents  are  more 
than  forty  times  as  likely  to  befall  them  as  fire  is  to  destroy  their 
buildings,  they  could  not  escape  the  conclusion  that  accident  insur- 
ance is  a  necessity  for  the  prudent ;  and  the  world  was  growing  prudent. 
The  first  accident-insurance  company  was  organized  in  London,  in 
1845,  to  insure  against  railway  accidents.  Before  the  end  of  1850,  ten 
other  companies  were  organized  for  the  same  purpose,  but  several  of 
them  soon  ceased  to  exist.  In  1849  the  first  general  accident  com- 
pany was  organized.  This  also  was  in  London.  It  was  the  original 
intention  of  those  having  the  project  in  hand  to  give  insurance  only 
against  fatal  injuries ;  but  in  1850,  before  the  company  began  to  do 
business,  its  scope  w^as  enlarged,  and  its  managers  arranged  to  give 
weekly  indemnity  for  disabling  accidents,  as  well  as  indemnity  for 
death  by  accident.  In  1864  the  first  accident-insurance  company  in 
this  country  began  its  career,  and  continued  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
business,  in  spite  of  many  efforts  to  organize  competing  companies, 
until  1877.  Since  that  time  accident  insurance  has  steadily  grown  in 
popularity  with  the  American  public.  A  little  more  than  three  years 
ago  the  scope  of  accident  insurance  was  enlarged.  Until  that  time  in- 
demnity had  been  paid  only  when  accidents  resulted  fatally,  or  for  a 
limited  number  of  weeks,  not  exceeding  twenty-six,  for  totally-dis- 
abling injury.  But  an  accident  often  leaves  the  victim  permanently 
disabled,  blind,  or  maimed,  and  the  payment  of  a  weekly  indemnity 
for  even  a  year  is  but  a  very  partial  reimbursement  for  the  loss  of 
earning  power.  A  somewhat  arbitrar}^  list  of  indeinnitics  for  such 
misfortunes  was  devised  and  put  into  [)ractice.  The  more  common 
form  of  policy  in  "  preferred  "  classes,  that  is,  classes  conifiosed  of  pro- 
fessional and  business  men,  was  for  $5,000  in  case  of  death  by  acci- 
dent, with  twenty-five  dollars  weekly  indemnity  in  case  of  disabling 
injury.  The  holder  of  such  a  policy  in  any  of  the  better  accident 
companies  finds  himself,  under  this  new  arrangement,  entitled  to  ad- 
ditional benefits  about  as  follows:  For  an  injury  permanently  disa- 
bling him  from  attending  to  business  he  is  entitled  to  $2,500;  for 
the  loss  of  two  limbs,  $5,000 ;  for  the  loss  of  the  right  hand  or  of 
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either  foot,  $2,500 ;  for  the  loss  of  the  left  hand,  $1,250 ;  for  the  loss 
of  one  eye,  $650;  for  the  entire  loss  of  sight,  $5,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  the  rates  of  indem- 
nity offered  to  the  soldiers  of  Holland  by  the  government  during  the 
war  with  England  in  1665.  These  rates  were:  For  the  loss  of  both 
ej-es,  $815 ;  one  eye,  $73 ;  both  arms,  $315 ;  right  arm,  $94 ;  left  arm, 
$75;  both  hands,  $250;  right  hand,  $73;  left  hand,  $63;  both  legs, 
$147;  one  leg,  $73;  both  feet,  $94;  one  foot,  $43.  These  rates  were, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  results  of  the  first  attempt  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  different  members  of  the  human  body.  Either  such 
value  has  largely  increased  since  that  time,  or  the  accident  companies 
of  to-day  are  inclined  to  pay  more  liberally  than  the  republic  of  the 
United  Netherlands. 

The  curious  facts  about  accidents  that  have  been  classified  from 
the  experience  of  accident-insurance  companies  in  many  ways  throw 
an  interesting  light  on  human  nature  and  the  habits  of  men.  For 
instance,  nineteen  twentieths  of  all  the  accidents  that  occur  to  pro- 
fessional and  business  men  are  in  no  way  connected  with  their  occu- 
pations, but  are  such  as  all  men  are  exposed  to.  Men  of  these  classes 
are,  of  course,  "preferred  risks  "  in  accident-insurance  parlance.  The 
"ordinary  risks"  include  civil  engineers,  field  surveyors,  supervising 
architects,  and  others  whose  occupations  are  a  trifle  more  hazardous 
than  the  "  preferred."  The  "  extra-hazardous  risks "  are  such  as 
buzz-sawyers,  freight-train  brakemen,  miners,  and  electric-light  work- 
men. A  commentary  on  human  nature  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
every  man  depreciates  the  risk  of  his  peculiar  calling.  The  car- 
coupler,  the  laborer  on  a  construction  train,  or  the  electric-light  line- 
man, is  perfectly  sure  that  there  is  no  occupation  safer  than  the  one  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  There  are  certain  classes  engaged  in  occupa- 
tions so  dangerous  that  no  accident-insurance  company  can  afford  to 
insure  them.  The  professional  acrobat,  the  professional  base-ball 
player,  the  circus  rider,  and  the  aeronaut  cannot  secure  insurance. 
In  only  one  form  of  accident  insurance  is  no  discrimination  made  as 
to  occupation.  The  accident  ticket,  covering  accident  insurance  for 
one  day  at  a  time,  is  sold  at  a  rate  so  high  that  the  companies  issuing 
it  can  afford  to  give  insurance  even  to  the  most  hazardous  of  occupa- 
tions. Twenty-five  cents  a  day  seems  a  small  sum,  but  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  $91.25  a  year  for  $3,000  accident  insurance. 

There  is  a  popular  impression  that  accidents  tend  to  occur  in 
groups  as  regards  both  time  and  place — an  impression  that  is  to  a  cer- 
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tain  degree  justified  by  observation.  The  accidents  that  do  so  occur, 
are,  however,  almost  always  the  results  of  neglect  or  carelessness.  We 
read  in  the  spring  of  the  year  of  the  derailing  of  a  train  by  tlie 
spreading  of  the  rails,  and  before  the  news  is  old  another  similar 
accident  is  reported.  The  careful  observer  might  have  predicted 
a  group  of  such  accidents  before  the  first  occurred.  The  frost  had 
just  left  the  ground,  and  the  railroad  companies  in  the  less  thickly 
settled  portions  of  the  country  had  not  yet  made  their  lines  safe  for 
the  season.  Thus,  before  the  first  accident  had  time  to  work  its  re- 
sult in  increased  precautions,  it  was  followed  by  others. 

To  the  question  as  to  when,  w^here,  and  how  accidents  occur,  the 
only  general  answer  that  can  be  given  is :  When  they  are  least  ex- 
pected. The  commercial  traveller  who  insures  because  he  is  exposed 
to  danger  while  on  the  rail,  draws  indemnity  for  an  injury  received 
w^hile  winding  a  clock.  The  dentist  who  endeavors  to  protect  him- 
self against  possible  personal  injury  while  using  his  tools,  is  disabled 
by  a  cinder  in  his  eye.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  more  ac- 
cidents in  proportion  to  population  occur  in  the  South,  the  Southwest, 
and  the  West  than  in  the  northern,  the  middle,  and  the  eastern 
States.  The  older  and  more  closely-settled  portions  of  the  country 
are  the  safer  ones.  As  to  times  and  seasons,  mid-winter,  with  its 
icy  sidewalks,  and  mid-summer,  with  its  great  variety  of  outdoor 
occupations,  are  especially  prolific  of  accidents.  The  most  common 
form  of  accident  is  a  fall.  During  the  year  ending  April  20,  1891, 
there  were  reported  at  police  headquarters  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
5,223  accidents  resulting  in  serious  or  fatal  injuries;  and  3,086  of 
these  were  the  results  of  falls.  Of  12,422  claims  paid  by  one  accident 
company,  4,814  were  for  injuries  received  from  falls. 

The  statistics  of  one  large  company  show  that  one  is  two-and-a- 
half  times  as  likely  to  meet  with  a  fatal  accident  as  to  lose  limb  or 
sight  accidentally ;  that  one  is  slf  likely  to  lose  an  eye  as  a  foot,  and 
two-thirds  as  likely  to  lose  an  eye  as  a  hand.  These  results  are  not 
surprising,  but  it  is  difhcult  to  understand  why  one  is  eighteen  times 
as  likely  to  lose  the  left  hand  as  the  right  hand,  and  more  than  five 
times  as  likely  to  lose  the  left  foot  as  the  right. 

The  extent  to  which  public  attention  has  been  directed  to  acci- 
dents is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1890  more  than 
$3,300,000  was  paid  by  accident-insurance  companies  in  the  United 
States  to  those  who  had  met  with  disabling  accidents,  or  to  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  those  who  had  met  with  fatal  accidents. 
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Though  accident  insurance  had  to  wait  for  the  growth  of  a  spirit 
of  prudent  foresight  in  the  world,  it  has,  in  the  fifty  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, done  mucli  to  develop  such  a  spirit.  The  mere  existence  of 
corporations  organized  for  such  a  purpose  keeps  before  the  public  the 
necessity  of  some  provision  against  casualties ;  and  a  provision  against 
one  form  of  possible  future  misfortunes  naturally  tends  to  make  the 
insurer  more  thoughtful  of  the  future  in  other  directions.  Evidence, 
of  this  effect  of  accident  insurance  finds  abundant  testimony  in  the 
observations  of  all  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  business.  The 
mere  fact  of  carrying  accident  insurance  makes  the  holder  of  the  pol- 
icy less  likely  to  meet  with  an  accident.  Nor  is  this,  as  has  some- 
times been  supposed,  a  mere  superstition.  It  is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. A  certain  proportion,  and  quite  a  large  proportion,  of  acci- 
dents result  from  the  carelessness  of  the  victims.  If  in  any  way  the 
attention  of  a  man  be  called  beforehand  to  the  liability  of  the  acci- 
dent, by  that  very  fact  an  accident  is  less  likely  to  happen.  And  the 
possession  of  an  accident  policy,  the  paying  for  protection  against 
accidental  injury,  must  call  attention  to  its  possibility  and  lessen  its 
probability. 

Accident  insurance,  which  thus  so  educates  the  public  as  to  lessen 
the  liability  of  accident  through  one's  own  carelessness,  may  in  time, 
in  the  same  way,  lessen  the  frequency  of  those  accidents  that  happen 
through  the  carelessness  of  others ;  but  even  when  both  these  classes 
of  accidents  cease,  there  will  remain  still  other  chances  for  disaster ; 
for  we  are  exposed  to-day  to  very  many  forms  of  accident  unknown 
to  our  fathers.  The  first  accident-insurance  company  was  organized 
less  than  fifty  years  ago,  to  meet  the  new  danger  of  accident  which 
had  come  with  the  introduction  of  the  railroad.  Now  the  various 
and  continually  multiplying  uses  of  steam  and  of  electricity  are  sur- 
rounding us  with  a  thousand  dangers  which  not  only  were  unknown 
to  our  fathers,  but  which  were  strange  to  the  boyhood  and  to  the 
early  manhood  of  those  who  have  hardly  reached  middle  age. 

But  accident  insurance  does  more  than  simply  to  distribute  the 
loss  resulting  from  calamities.  It  is  no  mean  factor  among  the  actual 
productive  agencies  of  the  age.  In  this  day  of  sharp  competition,  of 
rivalry  between  keen  business  men,  the  man  who  is  to  prove  himself 
able  to  do  something  for  the  world  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
everything  that  hinders  the  free  exercise  of  every  faculty.  Every 
possible  annoyance,  every  haunting  doubt  about  his  own  future  or  the 
future  of  those  dependent  upon  him,  lessens  his  ability  to  do  his  work. 
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and  increases  the  chance  of  failure.  Accident  insurance  has  done  and  is 
doing  for  thousands  to-day  just  what  no  other  agency  could  accom- 
plish in  this  respect,  and  is  thus  making  the  work  of  men  more  suc- 
cessful for  themselves  and  more  valuable  for  the  world;  and  its 
growth  shows  that  it  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy.  One  of  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  modern  business  life  is  the  necessity  of 
certainty  in  calculations  about  the  future.  The  man  of  affairs  plans 
his  various  business  operations  as  a  general  plans  the  movements  of 
an  army.  He  must  know  exactly  what  he  will  be  doing  at  any  given 
place  and  time,  in  order  that  his  whole  plan  may  not  come  to  failure 
through  some  unforeseen  contingenciy.  There  must  be  no  unforeseen 
contingency. 

James  R.  Pitcher. 
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An  American  Boys'  School— What 
It  Should  Be.    THE  REV.  DK.  HENRY  A- 
COIT,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  School,  Coucord, 
N.  H,— The  proper  co-ordiuatiou  of  the  forces 
and  influences  that  go  to  the  ideal  train- 
ing of  a  lad,  sound  in  body  and  in  mind. 
The   Rev.    Dr.    Henry   Augustus    Coit  (born 
Januarj'  20, 1831)  was  educated  at  College  Point, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1850,  he  was  chosen  rector  of  the  famous  St. 
I'aurs  School  for  Boys  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  a  post 
that  he  has  held  ever  smce.    He  has  published 
man  J'  sermons  and  addresses,  and  recently  a 
volume  of  Reminiscences,  chiefly  of  men  who 
were  trained  at  St.  PauPs  School. 

Ideals  of  the  New  American  Uni- 
versity.     PRESIDENT    DAVID    STARR 
JORDAN,  of  the  new  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University,  Cahfornia.— The  opportunity  to 
estabhsh  an    American    university  unham- 
pered by  traditions  ;  what  are  the  essentials 
of  a  real  university ;  and  what  are  traditional 
hindrances  and  superfluities. 
President  David    Starr  Jordan  yi^as  born  at 
Gainesville,  N.Y.,  January  19, 1851  ;  he  was  grad- 
uated at  Cornell  University  in  1872,  and  at  the 
Indiana  Medical  College  in  1875.    In  1879  he  be- 
came Professor  of  Biology  in  The  Indiana  Uni- 
versity of  which  he  was  subsequently  chosen 
President.    He  resigned  in   1890  to  accept  the 
presi(l(-ncy  of  the  newly-founded  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University  in  California.    He  has  writ- 
ten much  on  natural  history  and  is  the  author 
of  a  "  Manual  of  the  Vertebrates  of  the  Northern 
United  States''  (1876). 

Tecl-inological     Education     In    the 
United  States.    PROF.  H.  W.  TYLER, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy.—A  review  of  the  growth  and  usefulness 
of  scientific  and  industrial  schools  and  their 
effect  on  oar  educational  development. 
Professor     Henry    W.    Tyler  was   born   at 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  April  16,  1863,  and  was  graduated 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  in  1884,  and  at  Erlangen,  Bavaria,  in 
1889.    Since  that  year  he  has  been  an  instructor 
in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  in  1890  he  was  made  assistant  professor  or 
mathematics. 

A   Review   of   the   Higher    Educa- 
tion of  Women.     ALICE  FREEMAN 
PALMER,  lately  pi-esident  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege.— The  record,  so  far,  of  the  co-education- 
al colleges,  of  the  women's  colleges,  and  of 
the  women's  "  annexes  "  to  universities. 
Mrs.   Alice    Freeman    Palmer    was   born  at 
Colesville,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  February  21, 1855; 
she  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1876.    In  1879  she  became  professor  of  history 
at  Wellesley  College,  and  in  1882 she  was  chosen 
president  of  that  institution.    She  held  this  post 
until  1888,  when  she  resigned  and  was  married 
to  Prof.  Palmer,  of  Harvard  University.    Mrs. 
Palmer  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  and  she  has  written  and  lectured 
often  on  educational  subjects. 

Physical  Hindrances  to  Teaching 
Girls.  MISS  CHARLOTTE  W.  PORTER, 
Principal  of  "The  Elms"  school  for  girls, 
Springfield,  Mass.— The  serious  difficulties 
that  the  social  life  and  habits  of  rich  girls 
present  to  the  teacher  ;  the  remedy. 


I\Iiss  Chaulotte  W.  Porter,  who  is  a  great- 

fcranddaughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  was  born 
n  Old  Hadly,  Mass.,  in  1840.  She  was  educated 
at  Hopkins  Academy,  Hadly,  Mass.,  and  at  Far- 
mington,  Mass.  In  1866  she  began  to  teach  girls 
at  Hadly,  and  she  removed  her  school  to  Spring- 
field in  1881. 

The    Farmer's    Isolation   and    the 
Remedy.     JOHN  W.  BOOKWALTER.- 
What  cotiperatlon  might  do  ;  a  description 
of  Western  farm-life,  with  reminiscenses  ; 
an  analysis  and  a  remedy. 
Mr.  John  W.  Bookwalter  was  born  in  Indiana 
and  lived  on  a  farm  till  his  twenty-third  year, 
when  he  removed  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  en- 
gaged with  James  Left'el  in  the  manufacture  of 
turbine  water-wheels  and  became  a  large  manu- 
facturer of  machinery.    Mr.  Bookwalter  has  long 
been  a  thorough  student  of  economics,  especially 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of  food  prod- 
ucts ;    and  he  has  written  much  for  economic 
journals  both  American  and  European. 

The  Growth  and  Triumph  of  Wag- 
nerism.      HENRY  T.  FINCK.— The  in- 
crease of   Wagner  performances  in  every 
cultivated  country  ;    a  financial  as  wqH  as 
an  artistic  measure  of  triumph, 
Henry  Theophilus  Finck  was  born  in  Bethel, 
Shelby  Co.,  Maine,  September  22,  1854;  he  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1876  ;  and 
after  studying  in  Germany  he  devoted  himself 
to  journalism  in  New  York,  chiefly  as  musical 
critic  on  the  staff  of  The  Evening  Post.    He  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  champions  of  Wagner  in 
this    country.      Mr.    Finck    is   the   autlior   of 
"  Romantic  Love  and  Personal  Beauty,"  "  Wag- 
ner and  Other  Musicians,"  etc.,  etc. 

Authors'  Complaints  and  Publish- 
ers'  Profits.    GEORGE  HAVEN  PUT- 
NAM.— The  details  of  publishing  arrange- 
ments; what  a  fair  division  is  of  risks  and 
of  profits. 
Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam  was  born  in  London, 
April  2,  1844.    He  was  educated  at  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  and  at  Gottingen.     After 
service  in  the  Civil  War  he  became  a  pubhsher 
in  New  York,  and  he  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  which  was 
founded  by  his  father.    He  has  been  an  active 
advocate  of   international  copyright,  and  has 
written  much  on  this  and  kindred  subjects.    He 
is  the  author  of  "Authors  and  Publishers  "  (1882) 
and  of  "The Question  of  Copyi'ight "  (1891). 

The    Government    of    the    United 
States  in  Account  With  the  Tax- 
payers.   EDWARD  ATKINSON.— A  sim- 
plification of  the  table  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Government ;  how  the  incoiue 
from  the  taxes  on  tobacco  and  spiiits  meets 
the  whole  normal  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  one  of  our  most  volu- 
minous and  most  widely-read  writers  on  a  wide 
range  of  economic  topics,  was  born  in  Brook- 
hne,  Mass.,  February  10,  1827.    He  is  President 
of  the  Boston  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company,  which  wrought  a  revolution 
in  the  construction  and  security  of  manufactur- 
ing buildings  ;  and  he  is  the  inventor  of  the 
"Aladdin  Oven."    His  numerous  works  include 
"The  Collection  of  Revenue  ;  "  "The  Railroads 
of  the  United  States  ;"  "The  Railway  and  the 
Farmer  ;  "  and  '*  The  Distribution  of  Profits." 
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The  Political  Issues  of  1892.  THE 
HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE.— Why  freo 
silver  aud  not  the  tariff  will  be  the  main 
issue. 

Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  born  in  Boston, 
IVIay  12, 1850  ;  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity iu  1871,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1874.  He  was  the  editor  of  The  North  Ameri- 
can Review  from  1873  to  187(3,  and  of  The  Inter- 
national Review  from  1879  to  1881.  Thereafter 
ids  political  career  was  begun.  He  served  two 
terms  in  the  General  Court  of  I^Iassachusetts, 
was  Chairman  of  the  State  Republican  Comnut- 
tee ;  and  since  18t5  he  has  been  a  member  of 
Congress.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  his- 
torical works,  including  a  "Short  History  of  the 
English  Colonies  ill  America;"  biographies  of 
Webster  and  Haiiiilton  ;  "Studies  in  History," 
ami  a  volume  on  "Boston"  iu  the  "Historic 
Towns  "  series. 

The  Recent  Growth  of  Industrial 
Capitalization.  J.  SELWIN  TAIT.- 
The  advantages  of  industrial  securities,  both 
to  owners  and  to  investors ;  how  well  some 
recent  "industrials"  have  paid;  a  new  field 
for  financial  activity. 

Mr.  J.  Selwin  Tait  is  a  native  of  Langholm, 
Scotland.  He  received  his  banking  education  in 
the  office  of  the  British  Linen  Company  Lank, 
was  f«r  many  years  a  manager  of  the  London 
and  South- western  Bank,  iu  Loudon,  and  is  now 
a  partner  in  the  banking  house  of  Donnell,  Law- 


son  &  Company,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Tait  is  the 
author  of  "The  Cattle  Fields  of  the  Far  West," 
"  National  Banks  and  Government  Circulation," 
and  numerous  essays  on  banking  subjects. 

The  Future  of  the  Electric  Railway. 
FRANK   J.   SBRAGUE.— How  the  electric 
motor  is  solving  the  problem  of  city  and  sub- 
urban rapid-transit,  and  may  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  fast  long  distance  travel  also. 
Mr.  Frank  J.   Spraoi-e  was  burn  In  Milford, 
Conn.,  on  July  25,  1857,  and  was  graduated  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  in  1878.     In 
1882,  his  report  to  the  Navy  Ijepartment  on  the 
London  Electrical  Exhibition  gave  him  a  wide 
reputation.    He  resigned  from  the  navy  in  1884 
and  has  since  given  Ids  time  to  the  work  of  elec- 
trical engineering.     He  was  general  manager  of 
the  Sprague  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Com- 
pany, until  its  absorption  by  the  Edison  Com- 
pany in  1890,  aud  he  is  now  president  of  the 
Ireathead  Subway  and  Tunnel  Company. 
Accidents  and  Accident  Insurance. 
JAMES    R.    PITCHER,    Secretary   of    the 
Mutual  Accident  Association.  — Curious  facts 
regarding  accidents  ;  an  historical  sketch  of 
accident-insurance. 
Mr.  James  R.  Pitcher  was  bom  in  Windham, 
Green  Co.,  N.  Y.,  hi  1845.     He  organized  in  1877 
the  United  States  Mutual  Accident  Association 
in  New  York  City,  the  first  mutual  accident  as- 
sociation, and  he  has  since  been  its  secretary 
and  general  manager.     He  has  contributed  to 
current  literature  on  insurance  and  horticulture. 
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AN  ENGLISH   ESTIMATE   OF   LOWELL. 

The  immortals  of  this  generation  are  rapidly  passing  away,  and  as 
yet  we  see  no  others  whose  intellectual  stature  leads  ns  to  hope  that 
they  will  take  the  place  of  the  few  who  stand  in  the  front  rank.  In 
England,  Tennyson  still  stands  supreme  in  the  domain  of  literature, 
and  no  living  poet  approaches  his  greatness;  and  in  the  domain  of 
politics,  Mr.  Gladstone  still  upholds  the  fame  of  his  marvellous  powers 
at  the  great  age  of  eighty-two.  But  Eobert  Browning,  with  all  his 
unequalled  versatility,  and  Shaksperian  insight  into  the  human  soul, 
has  joined  "  the  more  in  number,"  and  has  left  the  world  much  poorer. 
And  Carlyle  has  gone,  leaving  behind  him  the  sad  legacy  of  records  in 
which  there  were  few  of  his  contemporaries  whom  he  has  not  branded 
with  insulting  epigrams.  And  "  George  Eliot "  has  gone,  leaving  us 
no  chance,  apparently,  of  ever  reading  another  "Eomola"  or  "Silas 
Marner."  And  Matthew  Arnold  —  that  bright  and  genial  spirit 
whom  to  know  was  to  love  —  has  been  called  away.  And  though 
Mr.  Ruskin  still  lives,  his  long  silence  and  his  broken  health  make  it 
probable  that  we  have  received  the  last  magic  word-pictures  of  that 
enchanting  pen. 

America  has  lost  Longfellow,  who  was  as  dear  to  England  as  to  his 
native  land,  and  under  whose  bust,  glimmering  at  the  corner  of  the 
south  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  thousands  pause  with  a  sigh  of 
regret  for  the  loss  of  a  life  stainless  as  that  white  marble.  And  Emerson 
has  gone,  after  bequeathing  to  us  in  prose  and  verse  many  a  thought 
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which  startles  us  like  a  flash  of  light  in  the  darkness.  And  Wendell 
Phillips  is  dead,  whose  oratory  at  its  greatest,  like  that  of  Pericles, 

rj(TTpa:ir\  iiSpovra^  (Tovexbxa  rrjv  '^EXXdda. 

Two  poets,  indeed,  remain  in  America,  whose  works  the  world  will  not 
willingly  let  die, — Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  whose  curiosa  felicitas 
and  whose  genial  charm  have  delighted  lis  for  so  many  years ;  and  Mr. 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  whose  Quaker  righteousness,  like  the  oratory 
of  John  Bright,  often  glows  with  such  splendid  indignation,  because 
he  hates  cruelty  and  oppression  with  a  hatred  commensurate  with  the 
depth  of  his  love  for  all  that  is  tender  and  true.  And  among  histo- 
rians Mr.  Parkman  still  remains.  But,  when  these  are  called  away, 
who  will  be  left  to  maintain  the  full  glories  of  English  literature? 

The  immortals  in  any  generation  are  necessarily  few.  There  are, 
indeed,  always  many  men  of  talent,  of  industry,  of  political  capacity, 
of  literary  faculty.  There  are  many  who  render  worthy  services 
to  Church  and  Commonwealth,  and  leave  behind  them  honorable 
names.  Some  of  these,  especially  in  political  life,  loom  very  large  for 
a  time  on  the  attention  of  their  contemporaries.  Their  names  occur 
incessantly  in  the  newspapers ;  and  reams  of  their  utterances  are  yearly 
published.  We  are  almost  tempted  to  think  of  them  as  great  men ; 
yet  the  note  of  originality  and  distinction  is  so  completely  absent  from 
their  sayings  and  doings,  that,  before  a  generation  is  over,  "  they  are 
clean  forgotten,  as  a  dead  man  out  of  mind."  I  am  daily  reminded  of 
this  when  I  notice  how  completely  unknown  to  the  millions,  even  by 
name,  are  men,  who,  within  living  memory,  have  been  deemed  suffi- 
ciently great  to  have  graves  assigned  to  them  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
And  though  eminent  writers  are  remembered  longer  than  others,  this 
is  true  of  them  also.  Many  of  them  have  but  a  temporary  success, 
and  a  succes  d^estime.  Yery  soon  the  mention  of  their  names  awakens 
no  recollection,  and  we  have  to  refer  to  some  biographical  dictionar}^ 
to  learn  about  any  thing  which  they  did  or  wrote.  There  are  never 
more  than  a  small  handful  of  living  men  of  whom  we  can  say,  that, 
when  their  bodies  are  buried  in  the  dust,  their  names  will  live  for  ever- 
more. To  class  any  man  with  the  immortals  is  to  pay  him  so  high  a 
compliment  that  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  spoken  without  misgiving: 
and  yet  it  can,  I  believe,  be  said  with  truth,  that  Mr.  J.  K.  Lowell  will 
be  remembered  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  long  after  most  of  those 
are  forgotten  who  now  occupy  a  far  larger  share  than  he  ever  did  of 
the  public  attention. 
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He  was  in  all  respects  a  child  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  its 
varied  culture.     I  have  always  mentally  compared  him  to  Browning's 

"  Cleon,  the  poet,  from  the  sprinkled  isles, 
Lily  on  lily,  tliat  o'erlace  the  sea, 
And  laugh  their  pride  when  the  light  wave  lisps  '  Greece.'" 

He  has  the  same  completeness  as  Cleon : — 

"We  of  these  latter  days,  with  greater  mind 
Than  our  forerunners,  since  more  composite, 
Look  not  so  great,  beside  their  simple  way. 
To  a  judge  who  only  sees  one  way  at  once — 
Compares  the  small  part  of  some  man  in  us 
With  some  whole  man  of  the  heroic  age, 
Great  in  his  way — not  ours,  nor  meant  for  ours. 
And  ours  is  greater,  had  we  skill  to  know. 

I  have  not  chanted  verse  like  Homer,  no — 
Nor  swept  string  like  Terpander,  no — no  carved 
And  painted  men  like  Phidias  and  his  friend: 
I  am  not  great  as  they  are,  point  by  point; 
But  I  have  entered  into  sympathy 
With  these  four,  running  them  into  one  soul 
Who,  separate,  ignored  each  other's  arts. 
Say,  is  it  nothing  that  I  know  them  all? 
The  wild  flower  was  the  larger — I  have  dashed 
Rose-blood  upon  its  petals,  pricked  its  cup's 
Honey  with  wine,  and  driven  its  seed  to  fruit, 
And  shew  a  better  flower,  if  not  so  large  : 
I  stand  myself.     Refer  this  to  the  gods 
Whose  gift  alone  it  is  !  " 

I  will  not  apologize  for  the  length  of  the  quotation,  since  it  exactly 
expresses  both  Mr.  Lowell's  strength  and  his  weakness.  He  might 
have  been  greater,  had  he  been  in  some  respects  less.  He  might  have 
done  more,  had  he  not  known  so  much.  He  would  have  attained  to  a 
more  powerful  originality,  if  it  had  not  been  a  part  of  his  training  to 
be  familiar  with,  and  to  be  pervaded  by,  the  best  thoughts  of  many 
minds  in  many  ages.  His  greatness  in  a  single  form  of  excellence 
would  have  been  more  unchallenged  and  permanent,  but  for  his  many 
claims  to  admiration.  We  do  not  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Browning's  all- 
complete  Greek  poet  of  the  decadence,  with  his  mastery  of  every  thing 
— iotus  teres  atque  rotunrhis.  We  think  that  Mr.  Lowell  would  have 
been  a  far  greater  man  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  if,  like  Tennyson,  he 
had  devoted  his  life  to  the  one  purpose  of  poetry,  and  if,  instead  of 
being  all  that  he  was,  he  had  concentrated  his  whole  genius  upon  the 
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gift  of  song.  What  he  has  attained  to  in  a  page  or  two  of  his  verses 
serves  to  show  how  much  more  he  might  have  done.  But  to  complain 
of  this  would  be  idle  and  ungrateful.  We  are,  each  of  us,  what  we 
can  be,  what  our  training,  our  temperaments,  and  our  age  make  us; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  depreciate  any  one  on  the  ground  that  he  would 
have  been  still  greater  had  he  been  another  man. 

Mr.  Lowell  was  much  else  besides  a  poet,  and  had  many  more 
claims  on  the  grateful  remembrance  both  of  Americans  and  English- 
men.    At  some  of  these  claims  we  now  may  glance. 

He  was  a  scholar,  acquainted,  and  accurately  acquainted,  with 
Greek  and  Latin  and  with  the  principal  languages  of  modern  Europe. 
As  a  student  he  devoted  many  hours  of  every  day  to  the  earnest  and 
systematic  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  self-culture.  Two  great  writers 
— Carlyle,  in  his  lecture  on  "The  Hero  as  a  Man  of  Letters,"  and 
Emerson,  in  his  "  Eepresentative  Men  " — have  sketched  the  ideal  of 
quiet  dignity  and  devotion  which  marks  the  man  who  has  accepted  it 
as  one  of  his  duties  to  make  the  most  of  the  intellect  which  God  has 
given  him.     Mr.  Lowell  presented  a  finished  specimen  of  that  ideal. 

He  was  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  a  patriot.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
plunge  himself  into  the  too  often  turbid  stream  of  political  intrigue 
and  agitation,  but  with  his  voice  and  his  pen  he  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  his  country.  As  editor  of  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly,"  and  as  a  writer,  he  was  a  leader  of  national  thought.  It 
might  be  said  of  him,  as  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  says  of  another, — 

"He  spake 
By  voice  of  many  thousand  tongues.     He  swayed 
The  pens  that  break  the  sceptres." 

Those  who  guide  politics,  and  those  who  mould  political  thought, 
are,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  be,  incomparably  more  powerful  than 
the  professional  rulers  and  politicians.  Deep  thinkers  are  to  adminis- 
trative statesmen  as  the  voices  are  to  the  echoes,  and  the  sunbeams 
themselves  to  their  reflected  light.  It  is  they  who  create  that  public 
opinion,  of  which  Landor  wrote  that  "the  public  voice  shakes  the 
palace;  the  public  voice  penetrates  the  grave;  the  public  voice  pre- 
cedes the  chariot  of  Almighty  God,  and  is  heard  at  the  judgment- 
seat."  The  distinction  between  the  scholar-poet  or  thinker  and  the 
ordinary  publicist  is,  that  the  former  does  not  trouble  himself  about 
the  small  combinations  of  personal  greed  and  ambition  of  which  all 
party-strife  is  full.  He  cares  only  for  the  great  questions  which  affect 
the  interests  of  humanity ;  he  joins  only  in  the  Armageddon  battles  m 
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which  all  the  true  sons  and  servants  of  God  are  ranged  against  the 
forces  of  oppression,  robbery,  and  wrong. 

It  was  no  small  part  of  the  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Lowell  as  a 
patriot,  that,  more  than  most  men,  he  strengthened  the  blessed  influ- 
ences which  bind  England  and  America  together.  By  birth  a  direct 
representative  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  he  was  yet  most  deeply  attached 
to  England,  which  he  made  a  second  home.  Here,  as  in  America,  he 
was  justly  beloved,  both  as  a  man  and  as  the  worthy  representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  British  people.  Thus  he  furnished  an  illus- 
tration of  his  own  line, — 

"  Before  man  made  us  citizens,  great  Nature  made  us  men." 

He  helped  to  remind  the  two  nations — the  children  of  the  ancient 
monarchy  and  of  the  mighty  republic — that  the  same  blood  runs  in 
their  veins;  that  we  are  one  in  the  memories  of  the  past  and  in  the 
hopes  of  the  future ;  that  we  both  speak  the  tongue  of  Shakspere,  both 
hold  the  faith  and  morals  of  Milton,  are  both  meant  to  be  giant  pio- 
neers, marching  side  by  side  in  the  very  vanguard  of  Christian  evangeli- 
zation and  human  progress.  When  an  American  friend  gave  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Margaret's  the  window  in  honor  of  Milton,  who  often 
worshipped  there,  Mr.  Whittier  wrote  the  four  lines : — 

"  TJie  New  World  honors  him  whose  lofty  plea 

For  England's  freedom  made  her  own  more  sure, 
Whose  song,  immortal  as  its  theme,  shall  be 
Their  common  freehold  while  both  worlds  endure." 

And  when  the  American,  with  characteristic  readiness  of  munificence, 
gave  the  window  in  honor  of  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  "  the  father  of  the 
United  States," — whose  headless  body  lies  buried  under  the  altar  of 
St.  Margaret's, — Mr.  Lowell  wrote  the  four  lines  inscribed  on  it: — 

"  The  New  World's  sons,  from  England's  breast  we  drew 
Such  milk  as  bids  remember  whence  we  came; 
Proud  of  her  past,  from  which  our  present  grew, 
This  window  we  erect  to  Raleigh's  name." 

Again :  Mr.  Lowell  was  an  admirable  speaker.  No  one  was  more 
welcome  than  he  at  all  literary  and  social  gatherings.  Ilis  address  as 
lord-rector  of  St.  Andrew's  was  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  what 
such  an  address  should  be, — weighty,  learned,  brilliant,  eloquent. 
Alike  in  this  country  and  in  his  own,  where  there  are  so  many  good 
speakers,  he  was  regarded  by  common  consent  as  unsurpassed  in  grace- 
fulness.    When  the  bust  of  Coleridge  was  given  to  Westminster  Abbey 
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bj  an  American  citizen,  Mr.  Lowell,  then  the  United  States  minister, 
was  naturally  chosen  to  give  the  address  in  the  ancient  Chapter  House, 
before  the  bust  was  unveiled.  It  was  full  of  an  indescribable  charm, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  perfect  way  in  which  he  recited  the  lines, 
which  he  selected  as  a  specimen  of  Coleridge's  nature-painting : — 

"  Beneath  yon  birch  with  silver  bark, 
And  branches  pendulous  and  fair, 
The  brook  falls  scattered  down  the  rock, 
And  all  is  mossy  there." 

I  remember,  too,  the  hearty  laugh  which  greeted  his  first  words  in  a 
speech  at  a  dinner  of  the  Literary  Fund,  when  on  an  exceedingly  raw, 
gusty,  and  bitter  evening  of  early  May,  he  referred  to  Thomson's 

*'  Come,  gentle  Spring,  ethereal  mildness,  come, 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud, 
While  music  wakes  around,  veiled  in  a  shower 
Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  descend," 

and  reminded  us  how  England  was  at  that  moment  enjoying  all  the 
"  ethereal  mildness  "  of  her  customary  spring. 

Among  the  students  of  the  world's  best  literature,  Mr.  Lowell  held 
a  foremost  place.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  he  had  written  so  much, 
and  lectured  so  often,  on  the  best  poets,  and  had  himself  edited  the 
works  of  Marvell,  Donne,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  and  Shelley.  As  a  pro- 
fessor of  belles-lettres  at  Harvard,  the  post  in  which  he  proved  himself 
so  worthy  a  successor  of  Longfellow,  in  1855,  he  had  to  keep  the 
claims  of  literature  before  successive  generations  of  young  students ; 
and  his  essays  on  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shakspere,  on  Milton,  Pope, 
and  Dryden,  on  "Wordsworth  and  Keats,  furnish  sufficient  evidence 
that  he  had  bathed  himself  deeply  in  the  purest  "  wells  of  English  un- 
defiled."  But  he  was  also  familiar  with  the  greatest  poets  and  thinkers 
of  other  nations,  and  has  left  us  thorough  and  conscientious  studies  of 
Dante,  of  Lessing,  of  Eousseau,  and  of  Calderon. 

Added  to  these  great  attainments  and  accomplishments,  Mr.  Lowell 
possessed  the  rare  gift  of  humor.  He  has  been  compared  to  Samuel 
Butler,  the  author  of  "  Hudibras ;  "  and  if  the  "  Biglow  Papers  "  do  not 
furnish  so  many  quotations  which  have  become  the  common  stock  of 
English  illustration,  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  tone  is  larger  and 
nobler  than  that  of  Butler's  masterpiece.  They  were  entirely  origi- 
nal; and  even  the  "Notices  of  an  Independent  Press,"  by  which  they 
were  preceded,  conveyed  a  much-needed  lesson  to  American  journal- 
ism.    Though  written  before  the  poet  was  thirty  years  old,  they  en- 
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force  a  burning  protest  against  slavery  and  war.     When  we  quote 

such  lines  as, — 

"A  marciful  Providunce  fashioned  us  holler, 
O'  purpose  thet  we  might  our  princerples  s waller ;  " 

or  the  inimitably  witty  verses, — 

''Parson  Wilbur  he  calls  all  these  argiinunts  lies  ; 

Sez  they're  nothin'  on  airtli  but  jest/ee,  faw,  fum; 
An'  thet  all  this  big  talk  of  our  destinies 
Is  half  on  it  ign'ance  an'  t'  other  half  rum, 
But  John  P. 
Robinson,  he 
Sez  it  ain't  no  sech  thing;  an',  of  course,  so  must  we. 

Parson  Wilbur  sez  he  never  heerd  in  his  life 

Thet  til'  Apostles  rigged  out  in  their  swaller-tail  coats. 
An'  marched  round  in  front  of  a  drum  an'  a  fife, 
To  git  some  on  'em  office,  and  some  on  'em  votes  ; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson,  he 
Sez  they  didn't  know  everythin'  down  in  Judee," — 

we  mast  not  forget,  that,  under  the  rippled  and  flashing  surface  of 
their  wit,  the  "  Biglow  Papers  "  hid  ocean-depths  of  intense  and  noble 
feeling,  and  that  the  generous  sympathies  which  they  were  intended  to 
strengthen  helped  to  keep  a  nation  in  the  paths  of  righteousness.  By 
them,  and  under  the  semblance  of  their  boisterous  fun,  Mr.  Lowell 
earned  the  glory  of  being,  perhaps,  the  only  American  who  attempted 
"  to  laugh  down,  as  well  as  to  fight  down,  the  propagandists  of  slavery, 
the  oppressors  of  the  slave," — the  only  American  who  was  able  to 
pierce  hypocrisy  and  vulgarity  through  and  thi'ough  with  shafts  of 
radiant  ridicule  as  with  the  arrows  of  the  dawn. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Lowell  is  thought  of  more  often  as  a  critic  than  as  any 
thing  else  except  a  poet.  But  his  criticism,  though  keen,  though 
never  foolishly  and  blindly  eulogistic,  was  yet  of  that  lambent  kind 
which  is  akin  to  charity.  His  shafts  were  swift-winged;  but  they 
were  never  envenomed.  They  struck ;  but  either  they  gave  no  need 
less  pain,  or  brought  healing  in  the  kindly  wounds  which  they  in 
flicted.  I  think  that  the  "Fable  for  Critics,"  in  which,  with  such  keen 
intuition,  he  gave  a  critical  estimate  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  his 
most  eminent  fellow-countrymen,  has  been  under-estimated  rather 
than  otherwise.  It  was  marked  not  only  by  its  sparkling  and  acute 
playfulness,  and  the  clever  oddity  of  rliymes  in  which  even  Browning 
has  not  surpassed  him,  but  also  by  a  very  unusual  power  of  seeing 
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the  real  men  througli  the  glamour  of  temporary  popularity  and  the 
cloud  of  passing  dislike. 

But  while  I  have  thus  spoken  of  Mr.  Lowell's  many  services,  I  do 
not  think  that  his  several  excellences  in  these  directions  would  have 
sufficed  to  preserve  his  memory.  I  am  far  from  sure  that  his  prose- 
writings  will  live.  They  have  neither  the  unique  charm  and  Olympian 
grace  of  Matthew  Arnold's,  nor  the  lightning-like  intensity  of  Carlyle's, 
nor  even  the  genial  and  mellow  wisdom  of  Sir  Arthur  Ilelps's.  It  is 
as  a  poet,  mainly  if  not  exclusively,  that  he  will  live  in  the  grateful 
regard  of  his  fellow-men.  To  poets  more  than  to  any  others  a  deep 
debt  of  spiritual  thankfulness  is  due.  Now,  Mr.  Lowell  was  one  of 
the  first  poets  among  the  famous  Americans  of  this  generation.  It  was 
by  poetry  that  he  taught  his  chief  lessons ;  it  is  as  a  poet  that  he  will 
be  remembered  in  the  years  that  are  to  come. 

How  true  was  his  own  estimate  of  what  a  poet  should  be,  and 
should  aim  at!  In  his  "Incident  in  a  Kailroad  Car,"  after  describing 
how  a  student  awed  and  softened  all  his  fellow-travellers  by  reading 
to  them  the  glowing  and  manly  verse  of  Eobert  Burns,  he  says, — 

*'  Never  did  poesy  appear 
So  full  of  heaven  to  me,  as  when 
I  saw  how  it  would  pierce  through  pride  and  fear 
To  the  lives  of  the  coarsest  men. 

It  may  be  glorious  to  write 
Thoughts  that  shall  glad  the  two  or  three 
High  souls,  like  those  far  stars  that  come  in  sight 
Once  in  a  century ; 

But  better  far  it  is  to  speak 
One  simple  word,  which  now  and  then 
Shall  waken  their  free  nature  in  the  weak 
And  friendless  sons  of  men. 

He  who  doth  this,  in  verse  or  prose, 
May  be  forgotten  in  his  day, 
But  surely  shall  be  crowned  at  last  with  those 
Who  live  and  speak  for  aye." 

In  "  What  Eabbi  Jehosha  Said,"  he  sighed  forth  the  same  aspiration : — 

"  'Twere  glorious,  no  doubt,  to  be 
One  of  the  strong-winged  Hierarchy, 
To  burn  with  Seraphs,  or  to  shine 
With  Cherubs,  deathlessly  divine; 
Yet  I,  perhaps,  poor  earthly  clod, 
Could  I  forget  myself  in  God, 
Could  I  but  find  my  nature's  clew 
Simply  as  birds  and  blossoms  do 
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And  but  for  one  rapt  moment  know 

'Tis  Heaven  must  come,  not  we  must  go, 

Sliould  win  mj'  place  as  near  the  throne 

As  the  pearl-angel  of  its  zone, 

And  God  would  listen  mid  the  throng 

For  my  one  breath  of  perfect  song, 

That,  in  its  simple  human  way, 

Said  all  the  Host  of  Heaven  could  say." 

In  the  lines  about  himself,  in  the  "  Fable  for  Critics,"  he  says, — 

"  There  is  Lowell,  who's  striving  Parnassus  to  climb 
"With  a  whole  bale  of  isms  tied  together  with  rhyme; 
He  might  get  on  alone,  spite  of  brambles  and  bowlders. 
But  he  can't  with  that  bundle  he  has  on  his  shoulders. 
The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne'er  come  nigh  reaching 
Till  he  learns  the  distinction  'twixt  singing  and  preaching. 
His  lyre  has  some  chords  which  would  sound  pretty  well. 
But  he'd  rather  b}'-  half  make  a  drum  of  the  shell, 
And  rattle  away  till  he's  old  as  Methusalem 
At  the  head  of  a  march  to  the  last  New  Jerusalem," 

In  these  lines,  which  we  now  read  with  so  much  interest,  we  see 
that  Lowell  was  aware  of  his  own  source  of  weakness — the  very  source 
of  weakness  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
last  six  lines  are  any  thing  but  ironical,  they  are  mistaken.  The  chief 
element  of  his  strength,  and  not  of  his  weakness,  was  the  intensity  of 
that  moral  sympathj^  which  makes  his  best  poetry  distinctly  didactic. 
The  best  chords  of  his  lyre  are  exactly  those  in  which  he  means  to 
preach ;  and  it  is  his  main  glory  that  he  stood  in  the  forefront  of  that 
radiant  band  of  mighty  orators,  and  ethereal  poets,  and  heaven-born 
rulers,  whose  eloquence  and  wisdom  emancipated  eighty  thousand 
slaves,  and  whose  names  are  therefore  written,  like  those  of  Clarkson 
and  Wilberforce,  on  the  noblest  page  of  their  country's  history. 
Among  the  poems  of  Lowell  that  will  live  is  that  which  he  addressed 
to  the  pioneer  of  the  emancipation  crusade, — William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
It  was  the  same  magnificent  conviction  in  the  omnipotence  of  right 
that  inspired  Mr.  Lowell's  lines  on  the  crisis  of  December,  1845,  which 
are  among  the  grandest  that  he  ever  wrote : — 

"  Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide. 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side; 
Some  great  cause,  God's  new  IMessiah,  olTering  each  the  bloom  or  blight. 
Parts  the  goat  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep  upon  the  right, 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt  that  darkness  and  that  light." 

Nor  was  it  only  for  the  slave,  and  against  the  slave-owner,  that 
Lowell  could  plead.     He  was  one  whose  lieart  bled  for  the  sorrows  of 
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the  poor.  He  saw  the  glory  of  Grod's  world,  and  in  some  of  his  noblest 
verses  has  fulfilled  that  function  of  the  poet  which  consists  in  using 
his  fine  sense  to  interpret  to  our  blunter  conceptions  the  meaning  of  its 
beauty,  as  in  the  prelude  of  his  "  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." 

A  lesson  no  less  deep  and  sacred  was  taught  in  one  more  poem,  the 
last,  I  believe,  that  he  ever  published.  It  describes  how  the  poet  saw 
in  a  dream  the  great  Archangel  with  his  "  fire  gold  flickering  hair,"  and 
in  his  "  blinding  armor,"  standing  to  weigh  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men. 
It  was  called  "  St.  Michael  the  Weigher." 

It  is  in  virtue  of  such  poems,  such  thoughts,  such  lessons,  as  these, 

that  the  name  of  Mr.  Lowell  will  be  remembered  in  the  literature  of 

the  English-speaking  race ;  and,  like  Longfellow,  he  was  happy  enough 

to  write  not  a  few  of  them.     Such  are  "  Eabbi  Yussouf,"  and  the  "  Ode 

at  the  Harvard  Commemoration  of  1865,"  and  those  glorious  lines 

which  tell  us  that 

"  He's  a  slave  who  would  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 
He's  a  slave  who  would  not  choose 
Hatred,  slander,  and  abuse, 
Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 
From  the  truth  he  needs  must  think." 

Two  criticisms  may,  however,  fairly  be  urged  against  some  of  Mr. 
Lowell's  poems.  Some,  which  are  simply  the  poems  of  culture  rather 
than  of  humanity,  remind  us  irresistibly  of  other  poets  who  had  pre- 
ceded him.  In  the  poems  of  his  youth,  few  of  which  would  of  them- 
selves live,  we  trace  the  notes  and  the  feelings  of  Byron  and  Shelley. 
We  say,  as  we  read,  "  This  poem  is  not  exactly  an  echo  of  Words- 
worth, nor  this  of  Longfellow,  nor  this  of  Tennyson;  and  yet  they 
could  hardly  have  been  written  but  for  the  unconscious  spell  exercised 
over  the  writer's  mind  by  the  enchantment  of  those  poets."  "Khoe- 
cus,"  for  instance,  is  a  truly  exquisite  poem,  almost  perfect  in  its  finish 
and  Greek-like  delicacy ;  yet  we  cannot  help  asking  whether  it  could 
have  been  written  by  any  one  who  had  not  delighted  in  that  exquisite 
volume  of  Hellenics  by  Landor,  which  was  too  classically  perfect  to 
touch  the  general  heart.  Again:  in  the  lovely  verses  on  "What 
Eabbi  Jehoshah  Said  "is  it  possible  to  overlook  a  reminiscence  of 
Browning's  "  Theocrite  "  ?  Lowell  was  never  a  plagiarist,  but  in  some 
of  his  poems  he  lacks  the  absolute  independence  which  places  men 
among  the  very  greatest. 

The  only  other  criticism  which  must  be  made,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
the  falsehood  of  that  indiscriminate  eulogy  which  detracts  from  the 
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value  of  honest  praise,  is,  that  he  was  sometimes  defective  in  distinct- 
ness, and  sometimes  in  symmetry,  as  well  as  sometimes  in  melody. 
The  latter  defect  is  not  nearly  so  obtrusive  as  it  is,  for  instance,  in 
Browning.  Lowell  never  gives  us  those  lines,  which,  as  De  Quincey 
said,  "would  splinter  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile."  But  the  lack  of  sym- 
metry injures  the  sovereign  merit  of  one  of  his  best  poems,  "  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal."  The  story  takes  too  long  in  the  telling,  and, 
splendid  as  is  the  first  prelude,  both  it  and  the  second  prelude  are  too 
long,  and  would  have  been  better  as  separate  poems.  And  this  must 
be  said  without  at  all  forgetting  the  fact  that  the  first  prelude  contains 
the  most  glorious  and  perfect  lines  which  Lowell  ever  wrote :  I  mean 
the  passage  which  begins  with  the  words : — 

"  Not  only  around  our  infancy 
Doth  lieaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie; 
Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot, 
We  Sinai  climb,  and  know  it  not. 

Over  our  manhood  bend  the  skies; 
Against  our  fallen  and  traitor  lives 
.  The  great  winds  utter  prophecies  ; 
With  our  faint  hearts  the  mountain  strives." 

This  burst  of  poetic  inspiration  ends — for  it  is  too  long  and  happily 

too  well-known  to  quote — with  the  line, — 

"  In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best  ?  " 

But  the  third  defect — the  lack  of  a  clear,  definite  impression  left  by 
some  of  the  poems — is  more  serious.  We  may  take  as  an  instance  the 
often  and  deservedly  quoted  "Parable."  Here  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  the  poet  has  had  something  to  say,  and  has  hardty  said  it ; 
that  he  has  had  a  precious  lesson  to  teach,  and  has  not  succeeded  in 
telling  us  exactly  what  it  is.  The  defect  is  the  more  curious  because 
it  does  not  arise  from  that  tortuosity  of  form,  and  shipwreck  of  ordi- 
nary grammar,  which,  apart  from  their  novelty  and  profoundity,  lend 
needless  difficulty  to  some  of  Browning's  poems.  Mr.  Lowell  never 
shows  any  lack  of  lucidity  of  expression :  it  is  the  thought  which  is 
left  but  half  revealed,  like  a  statue  covered  with  a  veil  of  lawn. 

Yet  these  blemishes  in  Mr.  Lowell's  poetry  are  but  as  spots  on  the 
sun.  What  poet  is  free  from  them?  His  verse,  for  many  a  long  day, 
will  live,  and  "  will  add  sunlight  to  daylight  by  making  the  happy 
happier."  That  alone  is  an  immense  service;  but  in  Mr.  Lowell's 
case  it  was  but  one  of  many.  And  happily  his  merits  brought  him 
timely  rewards.     We  shall  not  have  to  reckon  him  among  the 
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"  Mighty  poets  in  their  misery  dead." 

England  and  America  vied  in  doing  him  honor;  and  the  honor 
came  to  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  not  too  late.  In  1855  he  succeeded 
Longfellow  as  professor  in  the  first  of  American  universities ;  in  1877  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Spain,  in  1879  minis- 
ter to  England ;  in  1883  he  was  chosen  lord-rector  of  St.  Andrew's 
University  in  Scotland.  Harvard  made  him  her  favorite  teacher; 
Oxford,  if  he  could  have  accepted  it,  would  have  elected  him  to  the 
professorship  once  held  by  John  Keble  and  by  Matthew  Arnold ;  Cam- 
bridge gave  him  an  honorary  degree.  He  has  received  in  Westminster 
Abbey  a  testimony  of  eminence  which  is  accorded  only  to  earth's 
greatest  and  best. 

He  knew  indeed,  as  we  all  know,  the  bitter  sorrows  of  life.  He  had 
known  what  it  was  to  lay  in  earth  what  his  soul  held  most  dear,  and  it 
was  to  him,  when  his  wife  died,  that  Longfellow  addressed  the  ex- 
quisite lines,  which  told  how — 

"  From  that  hushed  and  darkened  room 
Two  angels  issued  where  but  one  went  in." 

But  whatever  sorrows  came  to  him,  he  bore  them  like  a  good  and 
wise  man.  He  served  his  country ;  he  benefited  his  race ;  he  welded 
one  more  golden  link  in  the  amity  of  kindred  nations.  But  above  all 
this,  and  more  than  all  this,  he  set  a  high  example  to  his  fellow-men, 
of  pure  aims,  of  manly  dignity,  of  faithful  friendship,  of  honorable 
service.  By  his  writings  he  "  lent  ardor  to  virtu.e,  and  confidence  to 
truth."  This  is  the  highest  praise  which  it  is  given  to  our  feebleness 
to  win.  We  should  be  specially  grateful  to  those  richly-gifted  men, 
who,  while  they  have  instructed  us  by  their  genius,  have  also  set  us 
the  example  of  noble  lives.  If  we  cannot  emulate  their  greatness,  the 
humblest  of  us  can  follow  their  footsteps  in  the  effort  to  love  and  to 
serve,  to  do  good  and  to  be  good ;  and 

"  When  our  souls  shall  leave  this  dwelling, 
The  glory  of  one  fair  and  virtuous  action 
Is  above  all  the  'scutcheons  on  our  tombs, 
Or  silken  banners  over  us." 

F.  W.  Farkar. 
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In  these  clays,  when  so  many  sanguine  philanthropists  are  advocat- 
ing large  extensions  of  governmental  activity,  and  indeed  are  hoping 
for  a  beneficent  re-organization  of  society,  in  which  popular  govern- 
ments shall  plan,  order,  make,  store,  and  distribute  every  thing, — all 
without  unduly  abridging  individual  liberty, — it  may  be  wholesome 
to  discuss  sometimes  the  practical  shortcomings  of  democratic  govern- 
ment within  its  present  rather  limited  field.  Before  we  take  courage 
to  believe  that  governmental  management  would  be  successful  in 
many  new  fields  and  on  a  much  larger  scale,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  that  management  within  its  actual  province.  It 
is  more  instructive  to  discuss  shortcomings  close  at  hand  than  those 
remote,  evils  right  under  the  eyes  of  the  people  than  those  they  can 
hardly  discern.  To  discuss  the  evils  which  attend  municipal  govern- 
ment is,  therefore,  more  edifying  than  to  consider  the  evils  of  the 
national  and  state  administrations. 

In  peaceful  times  the  national  government  is  remote  from  the  dail}' 
life  of  the  average  citizen.  Its  wastefulness  does  not  come  home  to 
him.  Its  corrupting  patronage  and  jobbery  are  unperceived  by  him. 
Errors  in  the  financial  policy  of  the  government  become  plain  to  him, 
only  when  he  experiences  their  ill  effects.  The  post-office  is  the  only 
function  of  the  national  government  which  concerns  him  intimately, 
and  that  function  is  really  a  simple  business,  and  has  always  been  a 
government  monopoly ;  so  that  the  average  citizen  who  gets  his  mail 
with  tolerable  regularity,  and  has  no  experience  of  any  other  method 
of  sending  letters  and  newspapers  generally,  thinks  that  the  post-office 
business  is  as  well  done  by  government  as  it  could  be  by  any  agencv. 
Municipal  functions,  on  the  other  hand,  touch  the  average  citizen  very 
nearly.  It  makes  a  great  difierence  to  him  whetlier  the  city  keeps  good 
schools  or  bad,  and  clean  streets  or  dirty,  su]:)plies  him  with  good  water 
or  bad,  and  taxes  him  fairly  or  unfairly.  Moreover,  all  critics  of  the 
working  of  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  fifty 
years — whether  friendly  or  hostile,  whether  foreign  or  native — agree 
that  municipal  government  has  been  the  field   in  which  the  least  clfi- 
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ciency  for  good  Las  been  exhibited  and  the  greatest  positive  evils  have 
been  developed.  To  what  causes  the  existing  evils  of  mnnicipal  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  are  to  be  ascribed,  and  in  what  direction 
the  remedies  are  to  be  sought,  are,  therefore,  questions  of  the  pro- 
foundest  interest  for  the  average  citizen,  as  well  as  for  the  social  phi- 
losopher. 

It  is  easy  to  attribute  these  evils  to  the  inherent  viciousness  and 
recklessness  of  the  urban  population, — wickedness  and  folly  which  are 
more  and  more  effective  for  evil  as  the  proportion  of  urban  to  rural 
population  rises.  It  is  easy  for  people  whose  forefathers  came  to  this 
western  world  one  or  more  generations  ago  to  believe  that  the  people 
who  have  just  come  are  the  source  of  all  municipal  woes.  But 
neither  of  these  explanations  can  be  accepted  as  probable  or  reasona- 
ble. When  we  examine  the  working  of  the  American  democracy  on 
the  greatest  state  questions, — such  as  independence  of  Great  Britain, 
the  federation  of  the  States,  and  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  States, — 
we  find  that  the  democracy  has  dealt  wisely  with  these  great  questions, 
and  just  as  wisely  in  the  generation  of  1860-90  as  in  the  generations 
of  Revolutionary  times.  We  observe,  that,  in  the  management  of  a 
great  national  debt,  our  democracy  has  exhibited  better  judgment,  and, 
on  the  whole,  juster  sentiments,  than  any  oligarchy  or  tyranny  has 
ever  exhibited.  We  see  that  private  property  is  more  secure  under 
the  democratic  form  of  government  than  under  any  other  form.  We 
find  that  there  has  been  an  unequalled  amount  of  diffused  intellectual 
and  moral  energy  among  the  mass  of  the  people  during  the  last  forty 
years ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  democratic  form  of  government,  work- 
ing in  combination  with  democratic  social  mobility,  is  eminently  favor- 
able to  religious,  social,  and  industrial  progress.  Into  the  immense 
material  development  of  the  period  since  the  civil  war  there  has  gone 
a  deal  of  sound  moral  force  as  well  as  of  mental  and  physical  activity. 
The  census  teaches  us  that  the  proportion  of  the  urban  to  the  rural 
population  has  rapidly  increased  during  the  last  thirty  years;  but 
these  new  city  people  have  all  come  in  from  the  country.  During 
this  same  period,  rural  town  governments  have  fully  maintained  their 
excellence,  and  have  in  many  States  exhibited  a  new  efficiency  and  en- 
terprise ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  development  of  primary  and  secondary 
education,  the  maintenance  of  free  libraries,  the  restriction  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  the  improvement  of  bridges  and  highways.  I  submit, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  in  any  widespread 
and  progressive  demoralization  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  whether 
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urban  or  rural.  I  would  not  be  understood,  however,  to  maintain 
that  there  have  not  been  particular  spots  or  particular  occasions,  some 
of  them  conspicuous,  where  failure  and  disgrace  have  resulted  from 
moral  causes ;  such  as  indifference  on  the  })art  of  voters  to  the  bad 
character  of  the  men  they  voted  for;  the  corrupt  procuring  of  votes  in 
return  for  appointments,  licenses,  or  tariffs ;  or  the  importation  into 
municipal  affairs  of  passions  aroused  in  national  party  strife.  My 
contention  is,  that,  in  spite  of  these  manifestations,  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  believe  that  American  constituencies,  whether  large  or 
small,  have  frequently  been  dishonest  or  corrupt  at  heart,  although 
they  have  sometimes  chosen  dishonest  or  corrupt  agents. 

The  theory  that  the  immigration  of  a  few  millions  of  foreigners 
within  thirty  years  is  the  true  cause  of  municipal  evils  in  the  United 
States  must  also  be  rejected,  although  the  too  quick  admission  to  the 
suffrage  of  men  who  have  had  no  acquaintance  with  free  institutions 
has  doubtless  increased  the  evils  of  cit}^  government  in  a  few  locali- 
ties. The  great  majority  of  the  immigrants  have  been  serviceable 
people ;  and  of  late  years  many  of  them — particularly  the  Germans, 
English,  Scotch,  Scandinavians,  and  Swiss — have  had  a  better  educa- 
tion than  the  average  rural  American  can  obtain.  The  experienced 
voters  of  the  country  cannot  shelter  themselves  behind  the  compara- 
tively small  contingent  of  the  inexperienced,  particularly  when  the 
former  are  wholly  responsible  for  admitting  the  latter  to  the  suffrage. 

I  venture  to  suggest  in  this  paper  another  explanation  (a  partial 
one,  to  be  sure)  of  the  comparative  failure  of  municipal  government 
in  the  United  States, — an  explanation  which  points  to  a  remedy. 

It  is  observable  that  the  failures  of  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment have  occurred  chiefly  in  those  matters  of  municipal  administra- 
tion which  present  many  novelties,  and  belong  to  the  domain  of  applied 
science :  such  as  the  levying  of  taxes ;  the  management  of  water-sup- 
plies and  drainage  systems ;  the  paving,  lighting,  and  cleaning  of  high- 
ways ;  the  control  of  companies  which  sell  in  city  streets  light,  heat, 
power,  transportation  for  persons,  and  communication  by  electricity; 
the  care  of  the  public  health ;  and  the  provision  of  proper  means  of 
public  enjoyment,  such  as  open  squares,  gardens,  and  parks.  All 
these  matters  require  for  their  comprehension  and  proper  management 
a  high  degree  of  scientific  training,- and  all  of  them  require  the  con- 
tinuous execution,  through  many  years,  of  far-reaching  plans.  I  ])ro- 
ceed  to  consider  each  of  the  topics  T  have  mentioned,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  showing  that  antiquated  methods  of  municipal  administration, 
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and  particularly  short  and  insecure  tenures  for  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, are  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  municipal  evils 
which  are  bringing  discredit  on  free  institutions,  and  that  the  altered 
nature  and  conditions  of  municipal  business  require  that  these  old 
methods,  which  answered  very  well  in  earlier  times,  be  fundamentally 
reformed. 

In  the  course  of  this  rapid  sketch  it  will  appear  at  various  points 
that  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  governments  of  Europe  have 
grappled  with  modern  municipal  problems  much  more  successfully 
than  our  democratic  government.  The  discussion  will,  I  think,  sug- 
gest that  explanations  of  this  result,  so  unsatisfactory  to  lovers  of  lib- 
erty, are  to  be  found  in  the  slowness  of  a  democracy  to  change  gov- 
ernmental methods,  and  in  the  comparatively  small  and  temporary 
influence  of  ^^olitical  and  administrative  leaders  under  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  makes  frequent  appeal  to  universal  suffrage. 

I.  I  begin  with  the  levying  of  municipal  taxes.  One  of  the  great- 
est mischiefs  in  American  municipal  government  is  the  system  of  local 
taxation;  for  this  system  is,  in  many  places,  an  effective  school  in 
evasion  and  perjury,  and,  as  a  rule,  an  agency  of  stinging  injustice. 
The  trouble  is  twofold. 

In  the  first  place,  the  incidence  of  taxes  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
SLibjects  in  political  economy,  and  very  few  American  legislators 
know  any  thing  about  it.  More  than  that,  very  few  Americans  in  any 
profession  or  walk  of  life  know  any  thing  about  it.  The  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country  are  greatly  to  blame  for  this  condition  of 
things.  They  never  began  to  teach  political  science  in  any  serious 
way  till  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  generation  of  men  now  in  their 
prime  either  never  studied  any  political  economy  at  all,  or  studied  it 
in  one  small  textbook  for  a  few  hours  a  week  for  perhaps  half  a  year 
at  school  or  college,  or  they  picked  up  a  few  notions  about  it  in  the 
intervals  of  professional  or  business  occupation  after  they  had  entered 
upon  their  life-work.  The  number  of  living  Americans  who  have 
any  thorough  and  systematic  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  including  the  incidence  of  taxes,  is  absolutely  insignificant ; 
and  these  few  are  mostly  either  professors,  or  business-men  who  have 
been  also  life-long  students.  The  average  business-man  and  the  aver 
age  professional  man  have  never  given  any  attention  to  the  science, 
except  perhaps  to  some  little  scrap  of  it,  like  the  doctrine  of  protec- 
tion, which  has  temporarily  had  some  political  interest. 

Secondly,   the  forms  of  property  have  changed  so  prodigiously 
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within  forty  years,  that  a  theory  of  assessment  which  worked  reason- 
ably well  before  1850  has  become  thoroughly  mischievous  in  1890. 
The  old  theory  of  taxation  was,  that  every  man  should  be  assessed  at 
his  home  on  all  his  propert3^  It  was  all  there,  or  it  returned  thither 
periodically,  like  his  ox-cart  or  his  vessel.  If,  by  rare  chance,  a  man 
had  property  out  of  the  town  where  he  lived,  it  was  a  piece  of  real 
estate  which  was  to  be  assessed  for  taxes  in  the  town  where  it  lay,  and 
there  only.  Nowadays  in  cities  this  is  all  changed.  In  the  country 
and  in  remote  communities  by  the  sea,  the  lakes,  and  the  rivers,  the 
old  forms  of  property — namely,  lands,  buildings,  implements,  live- 
stock, carriages,  and  vessels — remain  the  same  that  they  were  fifty 
years  ago,  and  in  such  communities  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  as- 
sessment and  incidence  of  taxes ;  but  in  all  the  urban  populations  there 
are  innumerable  forms  of  property  which  are  of  very  recent  creation. 
The  various  bonds  of  railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  land,  and  bridge 
companies — which  are  a  kind  of  preferred  stock  without  any  liability 
or  any  voting  power — have  been  almost  entirely  created  within  thirty 
years.  The  English  statute  which  provides  for  incorporation  with 
limited  liability  dates  only  from  the  year  1855.  The  innumerable 
stocks  of  transportation,  financial,  and  manufacturing  companies,  have 
almost  all  been  created  since  the  present  type  of  American  municipal- 
ity was  established.  The  history  of  Harvard  University,  like  that  of 
any  old  institution,  illustrates  the  newness  of  these  forms  of  property 
which  have  become  so  common.  In  1860  only  two  per  cent  of  the 
quick  capital  of  Harvard  University  was  in  railroad  stocks  and  bonds ; 
now  fifty  per  cent  is  so  invested.  If  we  go  back  in  the  history  of  the 
university  thirty  years  more,  to  the  year  1830,  we  find  that  the 
university  owned  neither  stock  nor  bond,  except  fifty-two  shares  in  a 
Boston  bank,  one  share  in  a  local  canal,  and  certain  interests  in  three 
wooden  bridges  leading  out  of  Boston.  Legislators,  assessors,  and 
voters  have  been  quite  unable  to  grasp  the  new  situation  so  suddenly 
created.  They  have  been  unable  to  master  quickly  enough  the  new 
conditions.  The  conservatism  of  a  democracy  is  intense,  partly  be- 
cause the  average  voter  is  afraid  of  administrative  novelties,  and  partly 
because  inexperienced  officials  necessarily  follow  precedent.  The 
more  rapid  the  change  of  offiicials,  the  more  surely  will  this  unreason- 
ing following  of  precedent  prevail.  A  new  official  is  afraid  to  depart 
from  custom,  lest  he  fall  into  some  dangerous  or  absurd  difficulty. 
Yet  to  follow  precedent  when  conditions  have  changed  is  the  surest 
way  to  fall  into  both  absurdity  and  danger.  Clinging  to  the  old 
11 
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theory  that  a  man  was  to  be  taxed  at  the  phace  of  his  residence  on  all 
of  his  property, — a  perfectly  good  theory  under  former  conditions, 
and,  indeed,  under  present  conditions  among  a  rural  population, — 
American  legislators  and  assessors  have  endeavored  to  tax  at  the  place 
of  residence  property  which  did  not  lie  there,  never  returned  thither, 
and  was  wholly  invisible  there.  Hence  all  the  inquisitorial  methods 
of  assessment  which  disgrace  the  American  cities. 

At  present,  in  many  States  of  the  Union  the  attempt  is  made  to  tax 
the  house  and  the  mortgage  on  it,  the  merchant's  stock  and  the  note 
he  gave  for  the  money  with  which  he  bought  it,  a  railroad  and  the 
bonds  which  built  it.  So  far  as  this  method  is  successfu.1,  it  falsifies 
the  total  valuation  of  the  country,  and  produces  inequality  and  injus- 
tice in  the  distribution  of  the  public  burdens.  So  far  as  it  is  unsuc- 
cessful, it  causes  another  kind  of  injustice,  excites  suspicions  and 
enmities  among  neighbors,  and  dulls  the  public  conscience.  These 
grave  evils  take  effect,  for  the  most  part,  in  urban  communities,  and 
there  work  their  most  serious  mischiefs.  Yet  they  result  from  popu- 
lar persistence  in  a  theory  which  was  perfectly  good  no  long  time  ago, 
and  from  the  inability  of  ill-trained  and  often  changed  officials  to 
adapt  public  policy  quickly  to  new  conditions  of  finance  and  trade 
very  suddenly  created.  To  deal  wisely  with  public  taxation  in  the 
face  of  rapid  and  progressive  changes  in  business  and  social  conditions 
requires  on  the  part  of  the  tax  officials  exact  knowledge,  sound  judg- 
ment, wide  experience,  and  continuous  service:  in  short,  it  requires 
highly  trained  experts,  serving  the  public  on  independent  tenures,  for 
long  terms. 

II.  The  management  of  water-supplies  and  drainage  systems  is  an- 
other municipal  function  which  is  of  recent  growth  and  of  a  highly 
scientific  character.  As  a  regular  part  of  city  business  it  has  all  been 
created  within  fifty  years.  I  was  brought  up  in  one  of  the  best  built 
houses  in  Boston,  situated  near  the  top  of  Beacon  Hill.  The 
house  drainage  was  discharged  into  a  cesspool  in  the  rear  of  the  lot, 
and  the  whole  family  drank  the  water  from  a  deep  well  which  was  not 
more  than  fifty  feet  from  the  cesspool.  Moreover,  five  private  stables 
stood  near  the  rear  of  the  lot,  all  of  them  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
well,  and  the  natural  slope  of  the  land  was  from  the  stables  and  the 
cesspool  toward  the  well.  There  was  at  that  time  no  sewerage  sys- 
tem in  the  city  of  Boston  and  no  public  water-supply. 

The  mayor  of  Boston  is  elected  to-day  in  the  same  way  and  for  the 
same  term  as  in  those  not  remote  times ;  but  his  function  and  the 
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whole  municipal  business  which  he  superintends  have  utterly  changed. 
I  need  not  say  that  the  provision  of  adequate  supplies  of  wholesome 
water  in  a  large  city  is  a  work  of  great  and  increasing  difficulty,  which 
can  be  successfully  managed  only  by  men  who  have  received  an  elab- 
orate training,  and  who  have  labored  for  years  continuously  in  that 
one  field.  The  difficult  subjects  of  average  annual  precipitation,  natu- 
ral water-sheds,  prevention  of  pollution,  and  effective  distribution,  will 
always  task  the  full  powers  of  gifted  men  who  have  received  the  best 
possible  training.  Continuity  of  policy  is  of  great  importance  in  re- 
gard to  the  water-supply  of  any  large  population.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  related  problem  of  sewerage.  The  disposition  of  the  fluid 
and  semi-fluid  refuse  of  cities  is  an  engineering  problem  which  pre- 
sents great  variety  in  different  localities,  and  almost  always  great  dif- 
ficulty. In  our  expanding  cities  the  moment  one  difficulty  or  danger 
is  overcome,  another  presents  itself.  The  planning  of  sewerage  works 
pre-eminently  requires  foresight ;  and  durability  is  always  a  primary 
merit  in  their  construction.  That  the  water-works  and  sewer  system 
of  a  great  municipality  should  be  under  the  charge  of  constantly  shift- 
ing officials  is  irrational  to  the  last  degree.  The  forms  and  methods 
of  our  city  governments  were  determined  when  no  such  problems 
were  to  be  solved  by  city  agents. 

III.  I  turn  next  to  the  care  of  highways,  including  paving,  light- 
ing, and  cleaning.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the  intelligence 
and  skill  which  are  needed  in  modern  cities  for  the  right  conduct  of 
this  department  of  the  public  work.  The  services  of  engineers  of  the 
highest  intelligence  and  skill,  and  of  the  highest  professional  honor 
and  business  capacity,  are  constantly  requisite.  In  the  great  Euro- 
pean capitals,  these  departments  of  municipal  service  are  admirably 
managed  by  men  trained,  in  schools  long  famous,  expressly  for  the 
planning  and  direction  of  such  public  works,  and  kept  in  service,  like 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency. 
There  is  not  a  great  capital  in  Europe,  I  had  almost  said  there  is  not 
even  a  small  city,  which  does  not  immeasurably  excel  in  the  care  of 
its  highways  the  best  governed  of  American  cities.  The  monarchical 
and  bureaucratic  governments  of  Europe  see  to  it  that  city  streets  and 
country  highways  are  smooth,  hard,  and  clean.  The  streets  of  Euro- 
pean capitals,  and  tlicir  public  squares,  are  incessantly  swept  and 
washed,  and  all  rubbish,  manure,  and  offal  are  prom]itly  removed; 
but  in  most  American  cities  the  manure  of  animals,  tlie  sputa  of  hu- 
man beings,  and  much  other  vegetable  and  animal  refuse,  are  suffered 
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to  dry  up,  and  blow  about  as  dust.  The  footways  in  American  cities 
are  as  inferior  to  those  of  foreign  cities  as  the  carriage-ways,  in  respect 
to  convenience  and  cleanliness,  except,  indeed,  that  there  are  some 
portions  of  the  oldest  European  cities  in  which  originally  no  foot- 
ways were  provided.  Spain  is  not  considered  a  particularly  clean 
countr}^;  but  I  remember  sitting  down  in  a  small  public  square  in 
Seville  to  eat  an  orange,  and  so  absolutely  tidy  was  the  enclosure  that 
I  could  see  no  place  where  it  was  possible  to  leave  the  skin  of  the 
orange,  and  I  had  to  carry  it  away  with  me.  The  inferiority  of 
American  cities  in  this  respect  is  not  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  expen- 
diture on  the  highways :  it  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  competent 
experts  are  not  steadily  employed  to  direct  this  important  branch  of 
municipal  business,  and,  secondarily,  to  a  flood  of  abuses  which  be- 
come possible  in  the  absence  of  competent  and  honest  supervision. 
There  is  no  point  at  which  municipal  government  in  the  United  States 
has  been  so  complete  a  failure  as  here.  It  has  disastrously  failed  to 
provide  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  people  in  a  matter 
which  seriously  affects  the  daily  well-being  of  every  inhabitant. 

TV.  I  speak  next  of  an  important  municipal  function  which  is  of 
very  recent  origin,  which,  indeed,  has  hardly  as  yet  been  developed 
at  all;  namely,  the  control  in  the  public  interest  of  the  companies 
which  sell  light,  heat,  power,  transportation,  and  telegraphic  or  telepho- 
nic communication.  The  value  of  these  franchises  has  only  recently 
been  demonstrated ;  and  the  many  ways  in  which  these  companies  may 
affect  the  business  interests  and  the  comfort,  health,  and  pleasure  of 
a  compact  community,  are  not  yet  fully  developed.  The  introduction 
of  electricity  for  all  these  purposes,  except  heating,  has  very  recently 
greatly  modified  the  methods  of  the  purveying  corporations.  Not  a 
single  American  city  has  succeeded  in  dealing  with  these  serviceable 
monopolies  justly  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  public  advantage ;  and, 
so  long  as  the  present  modes  of  electing  and  organizing  a  municipal 
government  continue  in  this  country,  we  may  well  despair  of  seeing 
any  effective  control  over  these  corporations  exercised  in  the  public 
interest.  They  are  controlled  in  Europe  by  skilful  engineers  whose 
duty  is  to  the  public,  and  whose  authority  is  exercised  steadily  and 
independently.  This  grave  municipal  problem  is,  however,  very  new. 
It  is  only  about  forty  years  ago  that  the  first  street-railways  were 
built  in  the  United  States;  the  telephone  seems  to  many  of  us  a 
thing  of  yesterday ;  and  the  introduction  of  electric  lights  and  electric 
cars  is  quite  within  the  memory  of  children  still  in  school.     Within 
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five  years  a  wholly  new  class  of  municipal  difficulties  has  arisen  from 
the  multiplication  of  overhead  wires,  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  along 
and  across  the  public  highways.  How  absurd  it  is  to  expect  an  effec- 
tive discharge  of  supervisory  functions  over  these  novel  and  enterpris- 
ing corporations,  which  are  eagerly  pursuing  their  private  interests, 
from  city  officials  who  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  once  a  year  or 
once  in  two  years,  or  who  depend  for  their  positions  on  the  single 
will  of  an  official  so  elected ! 

y.  One  would  imagine,  a  priori^  that  "government  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,"  would  always  have  been  careful  of  the  people's 
health ;  but  here  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  failures 
of  free  institutions  in  urban  populations.  Democratic  government  is 
at  present  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  in  comparison  with  aristocratic 
and  monarchical  governments,  as  regards  the  care  of  the  public  health. 
The  evidence  of  that  disadvantage  is  of  two  sorts.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  several  cities  in  the  United  States  which  already,  in  spite  of 
their  comparative  newness,  have  a  death-rate  absolutely  higher  than 
that  of  the  best  conducted  cities  of  Europe.  London,  with  its  six 
millions  of  people,  has  habitually  a  lower  death-rate  than  Boston,  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  or  Chicago.  A  few  facts  must  suffice  to  illustrate 
this  point.  In  the  third  quarter  of  1889,  the  summer  quarter,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  New  York  had  a  higher  death-rate  than  Eome,  Milan,  and 
Turin,  in  hot  Italy.  In  the  fourth  quarter,  Chicago  had  a  highei 
death-rate  than  Copenhagen,  Christiania,  Prague,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Cologne,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Berlin,  Lyons,  Amsterdam,  Edinburgh, 
Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  or  London.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1890,  the  death-rate  in  New  York  was  a  little  higher  than  the 
mean  rate  in  the  twenty-eight  great  English  towns,  including  London, 
some  of  those  great  towns  being  confessedly  in  habitually  bad  sani- 
tary condition.  The  population  of  New  York  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  Berlin.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1890,  the  deaths  in  New  York 
were  at  the  annual  rate  of  28.8  persons  in  every  1,000,  against 
23.3  in  Berlin;  a  fact  which  means  that  in  those  three  months  2,600 
more  persons  died  in  New  York  than  in  Berlin,  although  New  York 
has  great  advantages  over  Berlin  as  regards  both  climate  and  situa- 
tion. In  the  fourtli  quarter  of  1890,  the  death-rate  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  was  higher  than  in  Berlin  by  more  than  3  in  1,000.  In 
the  second  place,  in  those  American  cities  which  have  made  some 
effort  to  ])reservc  the  ])ublic  health  and  to  lower  the  death-rate,  no 
such  success  has  rewarded  the  effort  as   in  many  European    cities, 
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although  the  newness  of  most  American  cities  should  give  them  great 
advantage  over  the  European.  London,  which  is  supposed  to  contain 
in  East  London  the  largest  mass  of  human  misery  in  the  civilized 
world,  is  the  best  example  in  the  world  of  sanitary  success.  Berlin 
is  another  striking  example  of  sanitary  success  under  extremely  unfa- 
vorable conditions.  Before  1871  the  annual  death-rate  in  Berlin 
had  for  thirty  years  been  from  37  to  39  per  1,000.  Of  late  years, 
21  to  23  per  1,000  have  been  common  rates, — an  immense  annual  sav- 
ing of  life,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  the  construction  of  a  good  water- 
supply  and  a  good  sewerage  system.  The  worst  district  of  Glasgow 
— No.  14,  a  physical  and  moral  plague-spot — had  in  1871  a  popula- 
tion of  14,000  and  a  death  rate  of  42.3  per  1,000;  in  1881  a  popu- 
lation of  about  8,000  and  a  death-rate  of  38.3;  in  1888  a  population 
of  about  7,000  and  a  death-rate  of  32.45.  No  American  city  has  ob- 
tained sanitary  successes  like  these.  Boston  among  cities,  and  Massa- 
chusetts among  states,  have  taken  as  much  pains  in  sanitary  matters  as 
any  American  communities,  yet  the  death-rate  has  not  been  reduced 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  either  in  the  city  or  in  the  state 
at  large.  How  much  saving  of  life  is  possible  under  favorable  con- 
ditions may  be  inferred  from  two  comparisons.  In  the  year  1888, 
the  death-rate  in  Boston  was  24.57  per  1,000 :  in  the  adjoining,  or 
rather  interjected,  town  of  Brookline,  it  was  11.43.  In  urban  Eng- 
land, the  death-rate  during  the  last  quarter  of  1890  was  21.2  per 
1,000:  among  the  remaining  population,  it  was  17.5  per  1,000. 

What  are  the  reasons  of  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  demo- 
cratic government  in  the  care  of  the  public  health?  I  maintain  that 
they  are  not  vice  and  criminal  negligence,  but  ignorance  and  un- 
wisdom. Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  care  of  the  public  health  re- 
quires a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  of  scientific  training  in  the 
officers  who  have  charge  of  it?  and  that  our  system  of  municipal 
administration  almost  precludes  the  employment  of  such  competent 
officers?  Preventive  medicine  is  a  comparatively  new  science,  and  it 
has  been  more  effectively  cultivated  in  Europe  than  in  this  country, 
partly  because  the  methods  of  municipal  administration  which  there 
prevail  give  a  chance  for  putting  its  principles  into  practice  which 
American  methods  have  not  given.  In  its  respect  for  personal  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual,  democracy  lets  ignorance  and  selfish- 
ness poison  water-supplies  with  fecal  matter,  distribute  milk  infected 
with  diphtheria,  scarlet-fever,  or  tuberculosis,  and  spread  contagious 
diseases  by  omitting  the  precautions  of    isolation  and  disinfection. 
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Clearly,  this  feebleness  of  democracy  is  largely  due  to  ignorance. 
Aristocratic  and  autocratic  governments  have  learned  quicker  than 
democracies  the  economic  and  humane  value  of  sanitary  science,  and 
have  applied  that  science  more  promptly  and  efficiently.  If  the  suf- 
ferings inflicted  on  the  poorer  and  less  intelligent  portions  of  the 
community,  and  the  economic  losses  inflicted  on  the  whole  commu- 
nity, by  incompetent  practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery,  could  be 
brought  home  to  American  legislators,  the  quacks  and  charlatans 
would  have  short  shrift,  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  interference  with  so- 
called  private  rights.  Registration  acts  for  practitioners  of  medicine 
would  be  promptly  passed,  and  vigorously  enforced.  In  like  manner, 
if  a  democracy  were  only  persuaded  that  contagious  diseases — like 
yellow-fever,  small-pox,  and  diphtheria — might  be  closely  limited  by 
isolation,  the  present  careless  methods  of  dealing  with  these  scourges 
would  soon  be  as  obsolete  as  surgery  and  midwifery  without  antisep- 
tics. The  multitude  does  not  know  how  typhoid-fever  lurks  in  con- 
taminated water ;  it  does  not  comprehend  either  the  suffering  or  the 
economic  loss  which  inevitably  falls  on  any  population  breathing  pol- 
luted air,  or  drinking  polluted  water;  it  does  not  realize  that  public 
health  is  only  the  sum  total  of  the  individual  healths,  and  that  every 
avoidable  injury  to  the  public  health  means  individual  sufferings  and 
losses  which  need  not  have  been  incurred.  A  few  American  states 
and  cities  have  made  some  progress  in  the  care  of  the  public  health ; 
but  the  good  work  has  been  done  chiefly  by  educated  physicians  and 
engineers  serving  gratuitously  on  boards  of  health.  Such  an  organi- 
zation is  vastly  better  than  none;  but,  as  the  results  show,  it  is  less 
efficient  than  the  steady,  paid  service  of  such  competent  health-officers 
as  all  large  European  communities  nowadaj^s  employ.  Again  we 
see  that  this  recently  created  but  important  municipal  function  re- 
quires experts  for  its  satisfactory  performance. 

VI.  Another  matter  in  which  democratic  government  manifests, 
in  comparison  with  aristocratic  and  autocratic  governments,  a  curious 
neglect  of  the  interests  of  the  masses,  is  the  provision,  or  rather 
lack  of  provision,  of  parks,  gardens,  open-air  parlors,  and  forests  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  populace.  This  subject  is  closely  connected 
with  the  last  to  which  I  referred, — the  public  health.  One  would  have 
supposed,  that,  before  the  urban  populations  began  to  feel  keenly  their 
deprivation  of  fresh  air  and  rural  beauty,  liberal  reservations  of  un- 
occupied land  would  have  been  made  in  our  country  for  the  use  of 
the  public.     The  fact  is,  however,  that  European  towns  and  cities. 
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both  large  and  small,  are  mucli  better  provided  with  parks,  gardens, 
small  squares,  and  popular  open-air  resorts  of  all  kinds,  tlian  American 
towns  and  cities.     The  gardens,  parks,  and  game-preserves  of  royalty 
and  nobility  have  there  been  converted,  in  many  cases,  to  popular  uses 
with  the  happiest  results.     The  largest  and  densest  European  cities — 
London,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Paris — are  greatly  better   off   in  this 
respect  than  any  American  city.     Even  the  least  progressive  parts  of 
Europe,  like  Spain  and  Sicily,  surpass  the  United  States  in  making 
provision  for  the  out-of-door  enjoyments  of  crowded  populations.    All 
about  our  large  cities  and  towns  the  building-up  of  neighborhoods 
once  rural  is  going  on  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  the  city  popula- 
tion is  progressively  excluded  from  private  properties  long  -unoccu- 
pied,   but.  now   converted   into   brick   blocks   and   wooden  villages, 
mostly  unsightly.     Meantime  the  municipalities  take  no  measures  to 
provide  either  small  squares  or  broad  areas  for  the  future  use  of  the 
people.     Some  of  the  smaller  New  England  cities  have  actually  hesi- 
tated to  accept,   or  have  even  declined,  the  gift  of  valuable  tracts 
which  public-spirited  citizens  have  offered  them.     A  notion  has  been 
spread  abroad  by  assessors  and  frugal  citizens  who  prefer  industrial 
or  commercial  values  to  spiritual  and  aesthetic  or  joy-giving  values, 
that  an}^  area  exempt  from  taxation  is  an  incubus  on  the  community ; 
the  fact  being  that  the  exempted  areas  in  most  towns  and  cities  rep- 
resent, as  a  rule,  just  those  things  which  make  a  dense  community 
worth  having  at  all,  namely,  the  churches,  museums,  libraries,  hospitals, 
colleges,    schools,    parks,   squares,  and  commons.     One  would   infer 
from  democratic  practice,  that  in  democratic  theory  public  parks  and 
gardens  were  made  for  the  rich  or  the  idle,  whereas  they  are  most 
needed  by  the  laborious  and  the  poor.     The  richer  classes  can  provide 
their  own  enjoyments ;  they  can  go  to  the  country  or  the  sea  when 
they  please :  it  is  the  laboring  masses  that  need  the  open-air  parlor, 
the  city  boulevard,  and  the  country  park.      The  urban  population 
in  the  United  States  has  not  yet  grasped  these  principles ;  and  herein 
lies  one  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  good  municipal  administration  in 
this  matter.     But  there  is  another  serious  difficulty :  the  satisfactory 
construction  and  maintenance  of  public  works  of  this  nature  require 
many  years  of  steady  work  upon  one  plan,  and  they  require  both  ar- 
tistic and  engineering  skill  in  the  officials  who  devise,  execute,  and 
maintain  such  works.     Again  we  see  that  good  municipal  administra- 
tion must,   in  this  department  also,  be  in  the  hands  of  competent 
experts,  and  that  not  for  a  year  at  a  time,  but  for  long  periods. 
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I  have  now  touclied,  I  believe,  on  the  chief  municipal  functions 
•which  have  a  distinctly  scientific  quality.  There  remain  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  the  protection  of  the  city  against  fire,  disorder,  and 
crime,  and  the  conduct  of  the  public  schools.  Experience  has  abun- 
dantly proved  that  independent  and  permanent  tenures,  after  proper 
periods  of  probationary  or  subordinate  service,  are  indispensable  for 
the  heads  of  all  these  departments  of  municipal  administration ;  but 
these  functions  are  less  novel  than  those  with  which  I  have  chiefly 
dealt,  although  even  in  these  departments  many  new  questions  present 
themselves  nowadays  which  never  troubled  at  all  the  men  of  the 
last  generation. 

Of  the  judicial  and  legal  departments  of  a  great  municipality  it  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  this, — that  their  efficiency  de- 
pends on  the  steady  employment  of  learned,  independent,  and  honora- 
ble lawyers  and  judges.  Of  the  education  department  I  can  say  with 
confidence,  that  the  v/elfare  of  the  schools  will  always  be  best  pro- 
moted by  superintendents  and  teachers  who  have  been  selected  by  a 
professional  appointing  body,  proved  in  actual  service  under  the  ob- 
servation of  competent  inspectors,  and  then  appointed  to  permanent 
places.  Academies,  endowed  schools,  and  colleges  often  have  better 
modes  of  selecting  teachers  than  the  public  schools,  and  more  secure 
tenures  of  office.  Hence,  in  part,  the  greater  comparative  success  of 
these  institutions,  their  relative  resources  being  considered.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  notice,  that,  under  stress  of  great  disasters,  the  fire  depart- 
ment has  become  the  best-managed  public  organization  in  an  Ameri- 
can city.  In  that  department  are  often  found  all  the  features  of  an 
efficient  service, — careful  selection  of  the  members  of  the  force,  steady 
employment,  advancement  for  merit,  compensation  for  injury,  and  a 
pension  on  retirement  after  faithful  service. 

I  believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  good  municipal  adminis- 
tration has  now  become  absolutely  impossible  without  the  employ- 
ment, on  permanent  tenures,  of  a  large  number  of  highly  trained  and 
highly  paid  experts  in  various  arts  and  sciences  as  directors  of  the 
chief  city  departments,  and  that  the  whole  question  of  municipal  re- 
form is  covered  by  the  inquiry.  How  can  a  city  government  be  organ- 
ized so  as  to  secure  the  services  of  these  experts?  Without  attempt- 
ing to  go  into  the  details  of  municipal  organization,  I  venture  to 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  reform  must  be  sought.  Of  late  years 
the  direction  of  reform  movements  has  been  towards  increasing  the 
responsibility  of  the  mayor,  by  freeing  him  from  the  control  of  muni- 
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cipal  elective  bodies,  and  gi\'ing  hini  larger  rights  of  appointing 
and  dismissing  his  subordinates.  This  method  will  succeed  only 
so  far  as  it  procures  for  the  city  independent  and  highly  trained  ex- 
pert service.  I  do  not  see  that  it  t€nds  to  secure  such  service,  unless 
the  tenure  of  the  mayoralty  itself  is  prolonged  and  the  heads  of  de- 
panments  are  made  safe  from  arbitrary  dismissal.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  but  slight  tendency  in  the  American  cities  to  prolong  the 
period  of  service  of  mayors.  To  give  the  mayor,  who  is  himself  a 
short-term  official,  larger  powers  of  appointment  and  dismissal,  does 
not  tend  to  secure  to  the  heads  of  departments  long  terms  of  service. 
Competent  men  will  not  leave  their  own  business  or  the  service  of  the 
numerous  corporations  which  give  useful  men  secui-e  positions,  to 
accept  municipal  positions  the  tenure  of  which  is  no  longer,  to  say  the 
least,  than  the  tenure  of  the  mayor.  The  inevitable  result  will  be 
that  the  city  will  secure  only  second-,  third-,  or  fourth-rat-e  servants. 
As  a  rule,  only  incompetent  people,  or  people  out  of  work,  or  adven- 
turers, will  accept  casual  employment.  I  believe  that  all  reform 
efforts  ought  to  be  primarily  directed  to  the  means  of  procuring  under 
democratic  government,  as  under  aristocratic  and  autocratic  govern- 
ments, honest,  highly  trained,  and  well-paid  permanent  officials.  The 
intelligent  American  closely  resembles  the  intelligent  European  in 
preferring  an  independent  and  jiermanent  position.  He  will  always 
accept  lower  pay  for  a  steady  job.  He  will  always  prefer,  when  he 
has  passed  the  speculative  and  adventurous  age.  a  moderately  paid 
position  with  which  go  public  consideration  and  a  prospect  of  steady 
usefulness,  to  higher  paid  but  insecure  positions.  The  method  of  em- 
ploying competent  persons  in  permanent  positions  is  also  more  eco- 
nomical than  any  other :  it  procures  more  service,  and  more  faithful 
and  interested  service,  than  any  other  method.  The  experience  of 
many  American  corporations  illustrates  this  fact.  In  the  service  of 
banks,  trust  companies,  insurance  companies,  railroads,  factories, 
shops,  colleges,  and  hospitals,  it  is  the  almost  universal  practice  to  re- 
tain as  long  as  possible  well-proved  managers,  trained  clerks,  and  skil- 
ful workmen.  This  policy  is,  indeed,  the  only  profitable  policy.  In 
many  towns  and  counties,  also,  the  tenure  of  elective  offices  is  practi- 
cally a  tenure  during  efficiencv.  For  a  cure  of  the  evils  which  now 
attend  democratic  government  in  cities,  it  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  the  methods  of  municipal  service  should  be  assimilated 
to  the  methods  of  the  great  private  and  corporate  services  which  re- 
quire intelligence,  high  training,  and  long  experience.     The  doctrine 
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of  rotation  in  office  when  ap])lied  to  such  functions  as  I  have  been 
describing  is  simply  silly. 

I  adverted  at  the  opening  of  this  paper  to  the  fact  that  town  gov- 
ernments in  the   United  States  have  remained  good,  down   to   the 
present  day,  through  all  the  deterioration  of  city  governments.     The 
principal  reason  for  this  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  best  men  in  a  rural 
town  can  undertake  the  service  of  the  town  without  interfering  with 
their  regular  occupation  or  business,  and  may  derive  from  that  service 
a  convenient  addition  to  their  ordinary  earnings.     A  selectman,  road 
commissioner,  or  school  commissioner  in  a  New  England  town,  has  a 
position  of  respectability  and  local  influence,  with  perhaps  some  small 
emolument;  and  he  holds  it  without  suffering  any  loss  in  his  private 
business.     In  large  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  the  chief  officials  to  attend  to  their  private  business  and  at  the 
same  time  to  fulfil  their  municipal  functions.     Moreover,  city  men  of 
capacity  and  character  are  sure  to  be  absorbed  in  their  own  affairs  so 
completely  that  they  give  but  a  reluctant  and  spasmodic  attention  to 
the  business  of  the  public.     Democratic  freedom  inevitably  tends  to 
produce  this  devotion  to  their  own  affairs  on  the  part  of  intelligent 
and  industrious  citizens.      An  able  professional  man,  merchant,  or 
manufacturer,  cannot  abandon  his  regular  vocation  to  take  municipal 
service,  until  his  success  in  his  profession  or  business  has  been  so 
great  that  he  can  afford  to  impair,  or  dispense  with,  his  ordinary  an- 
nual earnings.     Aside  from  persons  of  fortune  and  leisure,  there  are 
but  two  classes  of  competent  and  desirable  men  in  this  country  who 
can,  as  a  rule,  enter  the  public  service  at  all  without  sacrificing  their 
individual  and  family  interests.     These  two  classes  are  lawyers,  and 
business-men  whose  business  is  already  so  well  organized  that  they 
can  temporarily  abandon  it  without  incurring  any  loss  which  they 
care  about.     Of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  nearly 
three-quarters   are   lawyers — fully  three-quarters  of   the  Senate,  and 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  House.     Of  the  other  quarter,  the  major- 
ity are  business-men  of  the  kind  I  have  described.     A  lawyer  return- 
ing from  public  service  to  his  profession  generally  finds,  if  he  is  a  man 
of  ability,  that  his  private  practice  has  been  increased.     A  manufac- 
turer or  merchant  who  is  already  rich  can  of  course  run  the  risks  of  the 
public  service.     If  the  voters  abandon  hiin,  or  his  superior  discharge 
him,  he  returns  to  his  private  business.     As  a  rule,  no  other  persons 
in  the  American  community  can    really  afford    to  enter  the  public 
service,  either  municipal  or  national,  as  it  is  at  present  conducted. 
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Before  municipal  government  can  be  set  right  in  the  United 
States,  municipal  service  must  be  made  a  life-career  for  intelligent  and 
self-respecting  young  Americans;  that  is,  it  must  be  attractive  to 
well-trained  young  men  to  who  enter  it, — as  they  enter  any  other  pro- 
fession or  business, — meaning  to  stay  in  it,  learn  it  thoroughly,  and 
win  advancement  in  it  by  fidelity  and  ability.  To  enforce  this  prin- 
ciple, to  indicate  this  one  necessary  direction  of  all  reform  movements, 
has  been  my  modest  object  in  this  paper.  To  say  that  this  reform  is 
impracticable  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  American  cities  cannot  be 
well  conducted ;  and  that,  again,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  is  going  to  be  a  failure  for  more  than  half 
of  the  total  population.  Free  institutions  themselves  are  valuable 
only  as  a  means  of  public  well-being.  They  will  ultimately  be  judged 
by  their  fruits ;  and  therefore  they  must  be  made  to  minister  fairly 
well  to  the  public  comfort,  health,  and  pleasure,  and  to  conform  in 
their  administrative  methods  to  the  standards  of  intelligence  and 
morality  which  are  maintained  by  other  trustees  and  large  business 
agencies  in  the  same  communities. 

Charles  W.  Eliot. 
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To  improve  on  the  collection  or  selection  of  poems  issued  years 
ago  under  tlie  title  of  ^^f/yra  Elegantiarum  "  *  might  have  seemed  impos- 
sible even  for  its  editor:  but  Mr.  Locker-Lampson  has  done  so.  In  all 
such  volumes  a  reader  will  usually  lind  omissions  to  regret  and  inser- 
tions which  surprise  him :  to  take  note  of  these  is  the  best  and  sincer- 
est  tribute  he  can  pay  to  the  excellence  of  the  general  accomplish- 
ment— the  fullest  acknowledgment  he  can  make  of  the  high  standard 
maintained  and  the  happy  success  achieved.  And  when  all  necessary 
deductions  on  either  score  have  been  duly  made  and  registered,  it  will 
remain  evident  to  the  capable  reader  that  there  is  no  better  or  com- 
pleter anthology  than  this  in  the  language:  I  doubt  indeed  if  there  be 
any  so  good  and  so  complete.  No  objection  or  suggestion  that  can 
reasonably  be  offered  can  in  any  way  diminish  our  obligation  either 
to  the  original  editor  or  to  his  evidently  able  assistant  Mr.  Kernahan 
in  the  compilation  of  a  larger  if  not  a  more  ambitious  volume. 

The  crowning  merit,  the  first  and  highest  distinction  of  the  book, 
is  the  fair  if  not  yet  quite  adequate  prominence  given  now  for  the  first 
time  to  the  name  of  the  great  man  whose  lightest  and  slightest  claim 
to  immortality  is  his  indisputable  supremacy  over  all  possible  compet- 
itors as  a  writer  of  social  or  occasional  verse  more  bright,  more  grace- 
ful, more  true  in  tone,  more  tender  in  expression,  more  deep  in  sug- 
gestion, more  delicate  in  touch,  than  any  possible  Greek  or  Latin  or 
French  or  English  rivals.  Meleagor  no  less  than  Voltaire,  and  Prior 
no  less  than  Catullus,t  must  on  this  ground  give  place  to  Landor. 
The  editors,  to  their  lasting  honour,  have  put  into  their  casket  no  less 
than  thirty-eight  of  his  flawless  and  incomparable  jewels:  but  how 
came  they  to  overlook  a  thirty-ninth  yet  lovelier  than  all?     There  is 

*  Lyra  Elegantiarum:  a  Collection  of  Some  of  the  Best  Social  and  Occa- 
sional Verse  by  Deceased  English  Authors.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Edited  by  Frederick  Locker-Lampson,  assisted  by  Coulson  Kernahan  (Ward, 
Lock,  and  Co.,  London,  New  York,  and  Molbourne,  1891.) 

f  Such   a  poem  as  that  on  his  old  yacht  would  no  doubt  be  the  greatest 
example  on  record  of  such  work,  if  it  w<'re  not  this  and  something  more. 
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nothing  in  the  volume,  there  is  nothing  in  the  language,  comparable 
with  the  quatrain  on  Dirce  in  the  boat  of  Charon. 
Stand  close  around  ye  Stygian  set, 

With  Dirce  in  one  boat  conveyed  : 
Or  Charon,  seeing,  may  forget 
That  he  is  old  and  she  a  shade. 

And  how  comes  it  that  we  miss  the  exquisitely  and  nobly  beautiful 
stanzas  addressed  to  his  "little  household  gods  "?  or  the  lovely  song 
(as  of  a  graver  and  more  thoughtful  Herrick)  addressed  to  the  cistus 
flower?  or  again,  this  gracefullest  and  sweetest  of  all  compliments 
ever  ofl'ered  to  a  sweet  and  graceful  English  girl? 

Nature  !  thou  may'st  fume  and  fret, 
There's  but  one  white  violet : 
Scatter  o'er  the  vernal  ground 
Faint  resemblances  around, 
Nature,  I  will  tell  thee  yet 
There's  but  one  white  violet. 

It  might  doubtless  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  such  editorial  delin- 
quencies or  derelictions  that  a  fairly  adequate  or  representative  selec- 
tion from  Lander's  minor  poems  would  probably  have  taken  up  half 
the  volume :  but  what  excuse  can  be  offered  for  the  omission  of  such 
a  jewel  as  this? 

Mother,  I  cannot  mind  my  wheel ; 

My  fingers  ache,  my  lips  are  dry  : 
Oh  !  if  you  felt  the  pain  I  feel ! 
But  oh,  who  ever  felt  as  I ! 

No  longer  could  I  doubt  him  true  : 

All  other  men  may  use  deceit ; 
He  always  said  my  eyes  were  blue, 

And  often  swore  my  lips  were  sweet. 

Low  as  is  the  key  of  these  tenderer  verses  in  comparison  with  the 
fiery  and  faultless  music,  the  subtle  and  simple  intensity  of  the  four 
transcendent  lines  which  suggested  them,  it  seems  to  me  that  Sap- 
pho's very  self  might  have  smiled  approval  or  at  least  condonation  of 
their  gentler  loveliness  and  less  passionate  melody  than  her  own. 

The  great  name  of  Landor  naturally  and  happily  suggests  the 
great  name  of  Browning:  and  the  beautiful  "garden  fancy  "  of  the 
flower's  Spanish  name  is  worthy  of  its  place  in  the  highest  class  of 
such  poems  as  are  included  in  the  scheme  of  this  collection.  But  the 
greater  poem  of  "Youth  and  Art "  seems  here  to  me  at  least,  some- 
what out  of  place.  There  is  hardly  a  more  tragic  touch  in  all  the 
most  tragic  passages  of  Mr.  Browning's  vast  and  various  work  than 
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that  which  winds  up  with  neither  a  smile  nor  a  sigh,  the  unspoken 
expression  of  hopeless  and  inexpressible  regret — 

And  nobody  calls  you  a  dunce, 

And  people  suppose  me  clever  : 
This  could  but  have  happened  once, 

And  we  missed  it,  lost  it  for  ever. 

That  is  not  a  sample  of  social  verse :  it  is  an  echo  from  the  place  of 
conscious  or  unconscious  torment  which  is  paved  with  penitence  and 
roofed  with  despair.  Its  quiet  note  of  commonplace  resignation  is 
more  bitter  and  more  impressive  in  the  self-scornful  sadness  of  its 
retrospect  than  any  shriek  of  rebellion  or  any  imprecation  of  appeal. 
And  if  elegance  is  the  aim  or  the  condition  of  this  anthology,  how 
comes  it  to  admit  such  an  unsurpassably  horrible  example  of  inele- 
gance as  the  line— I  refrain  from  quoting  it — which  refers  to  the 
"  settling  "  of  "  Gibson's  hash  "  ? 

The  incomparable  "Lost  Mistress,"  that  crowning  flower  or  jewel 
of  its  author's  treasure  house  or  garden,  was  probably  (and  it  may  be 
rightly)  found  to  be  "  just  above  the  range  of  Occasional  Yerse  "  in  its 
"aim  and  execution."  But  it  is  so  delicately  difficult  to  draw  such  a 
line  between  admission  and  rejection  that  the  reader  who  misses  and 
regrets  this  exquisite  little  poem  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  far 
above  the  average  of  social  or  occasional  verse  are  some  of  the  lyrics 
admitted  within  a  fold  so  exclusive.  And  such  a  reader  will  assur- 
edly regret  the  admission  into  its  catalogue  of  the  name  which  is 
above  every  name  on  the  roll  of  English  lyrists.  There  should  have 
been  no  place  here  for  Coleridge.  ISTo  "  son  of  Adam  "  (as  his  satiri- 
cal "interviewer"  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  said)  can  wish  to  see  him 
represented  by  such  flabby  doggrel  as  might  have  dropped  from  the 
Tupper  of  America  or  the  Longfellow  of  England.  The  adoring 
lovers  of  Christabel  must  surely  be  unanimous  in  their  protest  against 
the  reappearance  of  her  poet  as  the  congratulatory  apostrophist  of 
Louisa  dear — that  lovely  convalescent.  Descending  from  the  zenith 
to  the  nadir  of  serious  lyric  verse — from  the  name  of  Coleridge  to  the 
name  of  Moore,  we  find  the  bardling  of  Erin  excellently  well  repre- 
sented by  at  least  one  really  charming  little  epigram  ("  When  I  loved 
you  "):  and  the  other  specimens  given  of  his  talent  arc  very  fair  ones. 
But  to  give  a  fair  notion  of  that  fresh  and  facile  talent  at  its  very  best 
and  brightest  it  would  have  been  necessary  as  it  might  surely  have 
been  feasible,  to  borrow  from  Moore's  still  delightful  master})iece,  the 
correspondence  of  the  Fudge  Family,  some  samples  of  an  epistle  or  so 
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— enough  perhaps  to  place  once  more  on  record  the  star-crossed  loves 
of  Miss  Biddy  Fudge  and  Colonel  Calicot. 

But  it  is  at  the  opening  of  the  book  that  the  sins  of  omission  or 
commission,  the  errors  of  indulgence  or  default  are  gravest  and  most 
regrettable. 

Skelton  is  either  too  late  or  too  early  to  begin  with :  and  we  look 
in  vain  for  a  ballad  or  a  roundel  of  Chaucer's — less  antiquated  in  form 
and  not  more  obsolete  in  language  than  the  rough  and  ready  rhymes 
of  Henry  VIII. 's  and  Elinor  Kummyng's  poet  laureate. 

Thanne  seyde  Love,  "  A  ful  grete  necligence 
Was  yt  to  the,  that  ylke  time  thou  made 
*  Hyd  Absolon  thy  tresses  '  in  balade, 
That  thou  forgate  hire  *  in  thy  song  to  sette." 

Nor  was  it  a  less  grave  negligence  to  omit  that  lovely  and  melodious 
ballad  from  a  volume  of  which  it  should  have  been  one  of  the  fore- 
most ornaments.  If  Skelton's  and  Wj^at's  orthography  may  be  modi- 
fied or  modernized,  as  assuredly  it  may  without  protest  from  any  but 
the  most  horny-eyed  and  beetle-headed  of  pedants,  so  assuredly  may 
Chaucer's. 

And  it  would  have  been  of  some  little  service  to  the  common 
cause  of  good  poetry  and  sound  criticism  if  the  duncery  which  re- 
gards, or  the  impertinence  which  pretends  to  regard  that  beautiful 
form  of  verse  as  nothing  better  than  a  harmless  exotic  affectation  of 
the  present  day  or  hour  had  been  confronted  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
one  of  the  numberless  adaptations  or  adoptions  from  foreign  models 
which  our  language  owes  to  the  father  of  modern  English  poetry.  If 
the  old  French  ballad  form  accepted  by  Chaucer  so  long  before  it 
attained  its  highest  possible  perfection  of  tragic  or  comic  excellence, 
of  humourous  or  pathetic  expression,  under  the  incomparable  and  in- 
imitable touch  of  Yillon,  is  to  be  either  patronized  or  rejected  as  an 
exotic  of  hothouse  growth  and  artificial  blossom  so  must  be  the  coup- 
let, the  stanza,  the  sonnet,  the  quatrain,  and  all  other  forms  of  rhym- 
ing verse  in  use  among  English  poets  from  the  days  of  Chaucer  to  the 
days  of  Wordsworth.  But  it  is  useless  to  insist  on  such  simple  and 
palpable  truths ;  for  ignorance  will  never  understand  that  knowledge 
is  attainable,  and  impotence  will  never  admit  that  ability  may  be 
competent.  "  Do  you  suppose  it  is  as  easy  to  write  a  song  as  to  write 
an  epic?  "  said  Beranger  to  Lucien  Bonaparte.     Nor  would  it  be  as 

*  Alcestis;  good  Alceste, 
The  daysie,  and  myn  owene  hertes  reste. 
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easy  for  a  most  magnanimous  mouse  of  a  Calibanic  poeticule  to  write 
a  ballad,  a  roundel,  or  a  virelai,  after  the  noble  fashion  of  Chaucer,  as 
to  gabble  at  any  length  like  a  thing  most  brutish  in  the  blank  and 
blatant  jargon  of  epic  or  idyllic  stultiloquence. 

The  worst  active  or  positive  blemish — and  a  most  fearful  and 
shameful  blemish  it  is — to  be  found  in  this  generally  graceful  and 
careful  collection  will  unluckily  be  found  and  cannot  be  overlooked 
on  the  fourth  page :  sixth  on  the  list  of  selected  poems  is  a  copy  of 
verses  attributed  to  Shakespeare — of  all  men  on  earth ! — by  the  in- 
famous pirate,  liar,  and  thief  who  published  a  worthless  little  volume 
of  stolen  and  mutilated  poetry  patched  up  and  padded  out  with  dirty 
and  dreary  doggrel,  under  the  senseless  and  preposterous  title  of  "  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim."  It  is  here  more  plausibly  ascribed  tho'  on  what 
authority  I  know  not,  to  some  scribbler — unknown  to  Shakespeare's 
contemporaries — who  would  seem  to  have  signed  himself  Shakspere, 
and  to  have  imagined  that  the  gabble  of  geese  or  the  chatter  of  apes 
was  English  and  was  verse.* 

Happily  there  is  here  no  second  instance — but  naturally  there 
could  not  have  been  a  second — of  such  amazing  depravity  in  taste. 
If  this  execrable  rubbish  were  cleared  away  there  might  remain  some 
debatable  points  for  respectful  and  friendly  discussion  between  fellow- 
students  of  English  poetry :  there  would  be  little  if  anything  to  pro- 
voke or  to  necessitate  any  vehemence  of  protest  or  appeal. 

It  is  of  course  questionable,  and  I  certainly  cannot  pretend  to  de- 
cide the  question,  whether  a  volume  of  social  or  occasional  verse 
ought  to  include  any  examples  of  sacred  poetry  in  its  lighter  and 
brighter  form.  But  there  are  such  exquisitely  and  daintily  beautiful 
examples  of  such  poetry  in  earlier  and  in  later  English  verse  that  I 
cannot  but  regret  their  absence  from  a  collection  wdiich  includes  a 
pervert's  pietistic  and  Eomanistic  gu^h  of  sentimental  religiosity  over 
the  poetry  of  a  saner  and  a  sounder  devotee.  If  this  sort  of  sanctified 
stuff  is  admissible  with  its  fetid  fragrance  of  priestly  perfumery  and 
its  rancid  relish  of  ecstatic  or  spasmodic  excitement,  why  and  how  do 
we  find  not  one  single  example  of  tlie  many  lovely  songs  which  Eng- 
lish poetry  owes  to  an  older  and  purer  and  wholesomcr  form  of  piety? 

*  Ecce  signum.  "  My  curtail  dop: — with  si^^hs  so  deep  procures  (.s/r)  to  weep  in 
howlinj^  wise,  to  see  my  doleful  plight.  Plow  sighs  resound  through  heartless 
ground,  like  a  thousand  vanquished  men  in  bloody  fight  1"  Whether  the  poor 
creature's  affliction  were  idiocy  or  lunacy  would  have  been  a  matter  for  science 
to  resolve. 

12 
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He  came  all  so  still 

Where  his  mother  was 
As  dew  in  Aprill 

Tiiat  falleth  on  the  grass. 

He  came  all  so  still 

To  his  mother's  bower 
As  dew  in  Aprill 

That  falleth  on  the  flower. 

He  came  all  so  still 

Where  his  mother  lay, 
As  dew  in  Aprill 

That  falleth  on  the  spray. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  such  lines  as  these — unspeakable  in  their 
loveliness  they  seem  to  my  poor  judgment — would  have  been  fitter 
for  a  place  in  such  a  collection  as  this  than  any  effusion  of  "  beastly 
Skelton  "  or  sickly  Crashaw.  We  do  not  indeed  know  that  the  au- 
thor was  an  officially  reverend  poet  or  person :  but  even  if  he  was  but 
a  secular  songster,  the  fact  remains  that  he  has  written  the  sweetest 
verses  imaginable  on  a  subject  with  which  these  two  clerical  writers 
could  hardly  have  been  trusted  to  deal  by  any  one  who  might  object 
to  unfrocked  rampant  ribaldry  or  to  Catholic  and  apostolic  erethism. 

The  first  great  age  of  our  lighter  lyric  poetry  was  almost  contermi- 
nous with  the  one  great  age  of  our  tragic  and  romantic  drama.  From 
the  song-books  of  Shakespeare's  generation  alone  an  anthology  as 
large  and  as  precious  as  the  collection  now  before  us  might  easily  and 
quickly  be  compiled.  This  golden  branch  of  English  poetry  is  here 
so  inadequately  represented  by  a  casual  twig  or  an  occasional  spray 
that  we  could  hardly  contradict  a  reader  who  might  complain  that  it 
had  been  utterly  ignored.  At  no  date  was  there  so  splendid  a  supply 
of  serious  or  semi-serious  occasional  verse — so  general  a  community 
of  delicate  grace  and  noble  elegance  among  the  minor  poets  of  the 
day.  And  the  general  tone  of  this  poetry  was  more  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  and  the  instinct  of  our  own  time  than  that  of  any  social 
or  fashionable  verse  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Regency — at  least. 
It  is  light  and  bright  as  spray  in  sunshine,  but  no  less  clean  and 
sweet:  neither  stiff  and  fulsome  with  the  starch  and  perfumery  of 
courtly  verse  under  the  patronage  of  Charles  I,  nor  gross  and  greasy 
with  the  reek  of  Whitefriars  or  Whitehall  under  the  auspices  of 
Charles  II.  And  the  best  verse  of  Carew  is  impaired  by  the  barber- 
like suggestion  of  "powders  to  enrich  your  hair:"  and  the  finest 
song  of  the  Restoration  is  inadmissible  on  account  of  its  bitter  and 
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cynical  brutality.  Perhaps,  too,  that  famous  lyric  may  have  been 
rejected  as  merely  a  metrical  variation  on  the  Carthusian  theme — 
"jP're/'e,  il  faut  mourir ^  It  is  of  course  impossible,  and  very  justly 
and  properly  impossible — on  the  whole — yet,  considering  one  or  two 
things  admitted,  I  hardly  see  in  spite  of  the  obsolete  slang  and  j)atri- 
archal  vulgarity  of  the  words  "  bit  "  (for  girl)  and  ''  hogo  "  (for  highly 
spiced  dish)  why  this  stanza  should  not  have  found  place  among 
others  detached  from  their  context  which  have  been  accepted  as  ad- 
missible. 

Your  most  beautiful  bit,  that  has  all  ej-es  upon  her, 

Who  her  honesty  sells  for  a  hogo  of  honour, 

Whose  lightness  and  brightness  doth  shine,  in  snch  splendour. 

That  none  but  the  stars  are  thought  fit  to  attend  Jier, 

Though  now  she  be  pleasant  and  sweet  to  the  sense 

Will  be  damnably  mouldy  a  hundred  years  hence. 

It  must  have  been  a  terrible  Triboulet  or  Thersites  who  turned 
such  an  eye  as  the  writer  of  these  verses  must  have  turned  on  the 
foundresses  of  ducal  houses  whose  flourishing  expansion  bears  witness 
to  the  charms  and  to  the  venality  of  a  French  or  an  English  prostitute. 

But  though  we  may  neither  regret  nor  wonder  at  the  exclusion  of 
the  grimmest  and  greatest  of  all  erotic  and  Bacchanalian  sermons  in 
song,  we  may  be  allowed  to  regret  that  the  two  typical  figures  of  the 
Eestoration  in  its  influence  on  lyric  poetry  should  be  rather  inade- 
quately than  insufhciently  represented.  Dryden  the  greatest  and 
most  various  representative  of  his  age  at  its  best  and  at  its  worst,  is 
not  for  a  moment  comparable  as  a  song-writer  to  Lord  Kochester  or  to 
Mrs.  Behn.  And  neither  the  plebeian  poetess  who  sleeps  in  West- 
minster Abbey  beside  Abraham  Cowdey  and  Eobert  Browning  (Poets' 
Corner — facetiously  so-called — is  like  poverty  in  its  capacity  for 
bringing  strange  bedfellows  together),  nor  the  patrician  poet  who  di- 
vides with  her  the  potential  palm  of  supremacy  in  obscenity  among 
all  remembered  writers  of  their  race,  is  here  represented  by  the  best 
examples  that  might  have  been  given  of  their  abused  and  wasted 
genius.  Like  Marcus  Cato's  or  Joseph  Addison's  Marcia  ''  the  virtu- 
ous Aphra  towers  above  her  sex  "  in  the  passionate  grace  and  splen- 
did elegance  of  that  melodious  and  magnificent  song  (''  Love  in  fan- 
tastic triumph  sat ")  to  which  Leigh  Hunt  alone  among  critics  has 
ever  done  justice — and  has  done  no  more  than  justice  in  the  fervour  of 
his  impassioned  panegyric.  This  would  have  been  in  every  w^ay  a 
better  and  more  a])]^ropriate  example  of  her  poetic  power  than  the 
rather  pretty,  very  proper,  but  rather  feeble  verses  by  which  it  is  here 
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misrepresented.  But  misrepresentation  lias  been  the  lot  of  the  virtu- 
ous Aphra  ever  since  her  hallowed  dust  gave  additional  consecration 
to  the  Pantheon  of  British  bards — a  Pantheon  too  exclusive  to  admit 
sLich  godlings  as  Shakespeare  or  Milton,  Coleridge  or  Wordsworth, 
Landor  or  Keats  or  Shelley.  Anthony  Trollope  in  his  exquisitely 
comical  and  conscientiously  coxcombical  autobiography,  observes 
w^ith  contemptuous  unction  that  he  "  never  read  more  detestable  trash 
than  the  stories  written  by  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn:"  and  all  readers  of 
Lockhart  will  remember  that  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  gay  old  grand- 
aunt  "  found  it  impossible  to  get  through  the  very  first  of  the  stories 
which  she  had  requested  him  to  send  her,  remembering  the  pleasure 
with  which  in  her  girlhood  she  had  heard  them  read  aloud  in  the 
most  decorous  and  refined  society.  The  only  one  I  remember  to  have 
ever  read  might,  as  far  as  I  remember,  be  reprinted  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  and  Lady  Emily  Hornblower's  effusions  of  fic- 
tion or  of  song  on  behalf  of  "  the  irrepressible  nigger."  The  tragic 
and  pathetic  story  of  Oroonoko  does  only  less  credit  to  her  excellent 
literary  ability  than  to  the  noble  impulse  of  womanly  compassion  and 
womanly  horror  which  informs  the  whole  narrative  and  makes  of  it 
one  ardent  and  continuous  appeal  for  sympathy  and  pity,  one  fervent 
and  impassioned  protest  against  cruelty  and  tyranny. 

The  immaculate  Calvinism  of  so  fiery  and  so  forcible  a  champion 
of  slave-holding  and  slave-torture  as  Mr.  Carlyle  shows  hardly  to  ad- 
vantage beside  the  instinctive  Christianism  of  a  writer  whose  reputa- 
tion is  certainly  very  far  from  immaculate:  and  when  Mr.  Homer 
Wilbur,  after  citing  "a  play  of  Mrs.  Behn's,"  excused  himself  for 
having  done  so  by  the  reflection  that  "  even  these  kennels  of  litera- 
ture may  yield  a  fact  or  two  to  pay  the  raking,"  so  ardent  an  advo- 
cate of  emancipation  as  the  late  Mr.  Lowell  might  have  remembered 
that  this  improper  woman  of  genius  was  the  first  literary  abolitionist 
— the  first  champion  of  the  slave  on  record  in  the  history  of  fiction ; 
in  other  words,  in  the  history  of  creative  literature. 

Whigs  and  Puritans  have  brought  many  charges  and  laid  many 
impeachments  against  the  Eestoration :  Tories  and  Jacobites  have  had 
to  allow  that  there  was  but  too  much  ground  for  too  many  of  them  : 
Scott  and  Macaulay  are  found  for  once  in  agreement  on  certain  points 
regarding  the  literary  and  political  record  of  that  singular  period. 
Two  of  its  offences,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are  specially  and  su- 
premely unpardonable:  the  humiliation  of  the  English  before  the 
Dutch — an  infamy  unparalleled  in   our  history  till  the  advent   into 
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power  of  a  party  beside  which  even  The  Cabal  itself  seems  something 
less  than  infamous — and  the  moral  murder  of  so  rare  a  genius  as  Eo- 
chester's.  Victims  of  vanity  and  lechery  are  seldom  worth  regret: 
but  this  hapless  pupil  of  the  Puritans,  hounded  as  he  was  by  false 
shame  and  foolish  emulation  into  such  inconceivable  eccentricities  of 
literary  and  personal  debauchery,  was  born  for  so  different  a  fate  and 
so  different  a  record,  had  not  his  evil  star  intervened  to  thwart  it,  that 
no  one  who  realizes  what  he  might  and  should  have  been  can  ever 
think  of  the  poet  or  the  man  without  a  thrill  or  a  pang  of  pity.  The 
gallant  young  volunteer  who  distinguished  himself  even  among  Eng- 
lish sailors  and  soldiers  as  the  hero  of  a  sea-fight  drank  himself  into 
cowardice,  and  truckled  to  a  challenger  as  a  Russo-Eadical  of  our  own 
day  would  truckle  to  any  enemy  who  might  assist  him  in  the  degra- 
dation of  his  country :  the  noble  and  thoughtful  poet  who  might  have 
beaten  all  competitors  *  out  of  the  field  became  such  a  rhymester  as 
Plato  might  have  excepted  from  the  sentence  of  expulsion — surely 
in  other  cases  a  superfluous  sentence — pronounced  against  poets  who 
might  find  themselves  within  the  limits  of  a  republic  from  which 
Platonic  love  had  excluded  the  superfluous  and  obsolete  influence  of 
w^oman. 

But  it  is  somewhat  hard  that  he  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  his 
genius  at  its  best:  and  though  the  two  samples  of  it  given  here  are 
good  enough  to  be  set  beside  those  given  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley's — a 
genuine  but  inferior  humourist  and  poet,  not  quite  so  deeply  tainted  by 
the  "  fat  pollutions  "  of  their  time — they  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  a 
light  and  tender  and  harmless  love-song  which  has  found  place  in 
other  collections  and  should  not  have  been  excluded  from  this. 

The  austerest  or  most  knowing  of  young  persons  will  hardly  feel 
the  blush  of  virtue  mount  to  the  cheek  of  discretion  on  reading  the 
samples  given  from  these  writers  of  ill  fame :  but  one  of  those  given 
from  a  greater  author  (tho'  assuredly  not  from  a  greater  poet)  of 
the  next  generation  might  not  inconceivably  succeed  in  producing 
that  cosmetic  effect.  Congreve's  lines  on  Chloe  are  excellent  in  their 
way,  but  if  the  impudent  grace  of  epigram  is  to  excuse  or  to  extenu- 
ate its  graceless  impudence,  why  should  the  more  famous  and  hardly 
more  audacious  lines  on  Doris  be  excluded?  It  would  perhaps  have 
been  better,  I  am  puritanical  and  i)rudish  enough  to  think,  if  this 

*  Dryden  as  controversialist  and  satirist,  could  of  course  have  had  no  competi- 
tor ;  but  there  is  I  must  repeat  a  ])urer  lyrical  note  in  Rochester's  best  verse 
than  in  the  best  of  his. 
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great  iiaine  had  been  here  represented  only  by  the  not  more  faultless 
than  blameless  verses  on  fair  Amoret — a  model  of  delicate  and  high- 
bred satire. 

There  is  no  more  unaccountable  omission  in  this  volume  than  that 
of  Pope's  little  pearl  of  price — 

I  know  a  thing  that  most  uncommon — 
(Env3%  be  silent,  and  attend  !) 

The  exquisite  simplicity  of  this  lyrical  compliment — simplex  munditiis 
if  ever  a  poem  was — makes  of  it  a  gem  of  even  finer  water  than  any 
here  given  from  the  hand  of  the  same  jeweller. 

With  Prior  no  poet  could  well  have  gone  wrong,  and  Mr.  Locker- 
Lampson  has  gone  admirably  and  inevitably  right.  But  the  perfec- 
tion of  taste  and  tact  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  such  a  task  as  the 
presentation  of  Swift  at  his  best,  and  of  Swift  in  the  fullness  of  his 
powers,  to  the  modern  reader  of  either  sex  and  any  possible  age — and 
this  without  hint  or  suspicion  of  offence — is  notable  alike  for  sim- 
plicity, for  dexterity  and  for  daring.  Two  poems  in  which  the  genius 
of  Aristophanes  shakes  hands  with  the  genius  of  Dickens, — for  Swift 
has  revived  the  one  and  anticipated  the  other  in  his  exquisite  abuse 
of  language  and  his  delicious  perversion  of  proper  names — "  Hamil- 
ton's Bawn  "  and  "Mrs.  Harris's  Petition, "  are  now,  by  the  slightest 
and  most  delicate  of  touches,  made  accessible  to  all  lovers  of  the 
rarest  humour  and  the  most  resplendent  wit:  we  only  miss  Mary 
the  cookmaid's  not  less  wonderful  and  delightful  letter  to  Dr.  Sheri- 
dan. In  that  instance  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  any  excis- 
ion: but  had  there  been  we  might  gratefully  and  confidently  have 
entrusted  the  part  of  Bowdler  to  the  instinctive  good  sense,  the  manly 
and  rational  delicacy,  of  the  present  editors.  That  this  should  ever 
be  a  thankless  part  to  play  in  any  case  of  obvious  or  apparent  necess- 
ity reflects  less  than  little  credit  on  the  taste  and  judgment  of  those 
whose  objections  or  whose  ridicule  would  make  it  so.  More  nauseous 
'and  more  foolish  cant  was  never  chattered  than  that  which  would  de- 
ride the  memory  or  depreciate  the  merits  of  Bowdler,  no  man  ever  did 
better  service  to  Shakespeare  than  the  man  who  made  it  possible  to 
put  him  into  the  hands  of  intelligent  and  imaginative  children;  it 
may  well  be  if  we  consider  how  dearly  the  creator  of  Mamillius  must 
have  loved  them,  that  no  man  has  ever  done  him  such  good  service. 
Indeed,  I  could  wish  to  borrow  the  pencil  or  the  pen  which  struck 
out  of  his  text  whatever  was  unfit  for  such  readers,  and  strike  out  of 
the  volume  before  me  an  insignificant  if  not  a  too  significant  pastoral 
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on  the  interview  of  a  faithful  young  Thyrsis  with  his  dear  Lucy,  and 
the  Greuze-like  lyric  which  celebrates  the  misadventure  of  an  Irish 
Mile,  de  la  Cruche-cassee.  These  two,  it  seems  to  my  possibly  too 
squeamish  and  censorious  apprehension,  would  find  their  more  appro- 
priate place  in  a  Lyra  Facetiarwn.  Or  if  such  as  these  be  found  ad- 
missible, I  hardly  see  by  what  critical  canon  of  aesthetics  or  of  ethics 
we  can  be  bound  or  free  to  pass  sentence  of  exclusion  against  a  poem 
so  far  superior  to  these  as  Nat  Lee's  most  musical  and  most  graceful 
bridal  song,  "Blush  not  redder  than  the  morning." 

But  even  when  the  real  or  imaginary  merits  of  the  pseudo-pastoral 
school  are — in  the  immortal  phrase  of  Mr.  Podsnap — combined  with 
an  absence  of  anything  calculated  to  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  a 
young  person  a  poem  of  that  school  is  very  seldom  worthy  of  such 
promotion  as  is  here  accorded,  for  instance,  to  the  stale  and  silly  dog- 
grel  of  such  songsters  as  Garrick.  One  of  the  obscurest  among  his 
contemporaries — Kichard  Jago,  the  admiring  friend  of  Shenstone — 
has  supplied  two  little  stanzas  worth  a  bushel  of  Strephoniana !  their 
pretty  simplicity  and  instinctive  sincerity  of  accent  are  more  excep- 
tionally remarkable  than  their  happy  point  and  neatness  of  terse  ex- 
pression. And  from  Peter  Pindar,  of  all  writers  in  the  world,  we  get 
a  really  graceful  and  almost  pathetic  touch  ("  the  wounded  tree  Is  all 
that  will  remember  me  ")  by  way  of  close  to  a  song  (by  a  person  of 
no  quality)  in  the  mild  Arcadian  style. 

The  lyrical  genius  of  Collins*  and  of  Blake,  our  two  greatest 
poets  of  the  century  in  which  they  were  born,  flies  usually  too  high 
in  air  too  clear  and  splendid  for  the  highest  flight  possible  to  merely 
elegant  verse  of  the  occasional  sort :  yet  I  can  hardly  think  it  would 
have  been  presumptuous  or  unbecoming  to  glorify  this  volume  by 
the  inclusion  of  two  poems  so  conspicuous  for  their  exaltation  of  ele- 
gance in  style  no  less  than  of  delicacy  or  tenderness  in  fancy  as  the 
melodious  lament  for  Fidele  and  the  majestic  address  to  the  Muses. 

Opinion  and  taste  will  be  likelier  or  more  certain  to  vary  among 
students  and  lovers  of  occasional  verse  as  their  study  brings  them 
nearer  their  own  time.  There  is  certainly  much  to  commend,  as  there 
is  also  not  a  little  to  regret,  in  the  very  miscellaneous  selection  here 
given  from  the  social  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  centur3^  What  first 
struck  the  present  reader  on  glancing  thro'  it  was  the  too  obvious 
and  damaging  fact  that  there  was  by  no  means  enough  of  Peacock  to 
so  much  of  Praed.  Even  in  social  verse  as  defined  by  Mr.  Austin 
*  I  moan  of  course  th<3  poet  of  tliat  name. 
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Dobson  and  the  "  Times  "  reviewer  who  has  the  honour  to  be  cited  in  the 
preface  to  this  pleasant  volume  we  look — at  its  very  best — for  more 
spirit  and  versatility  of  life,  more  warmth  of  touch,  more  fullness  of 
tone,  more  vigour  and  variety  of  impulse  than  we  find  in  Praed  at  his. 
After  reading,  with  sincere  pleasure  and  real  admiration,  two  or  three 
of  those  charming  little  pieces  whose  genuine  and  high-bred  elegance 
is  most  evidently  inimitable  when  confronted  with  the  servile  vul- 
garity of  their  more  abject  and  impotent  imitators,  we  are  neverthe- 
less conscious  that  this  gracefullest  and  readiest  of  performers  has 
after  all  but  one  string  to  his  fiddle.  The  riper  and  richer  humour  of 
Peaoock,  as  superior  to  Praed's  as  dry  champagne  to  sweet,  or  a  Sul- 
tana grape  to  a  green  gooseberry,  is  excellently  well  represented  by 
the  masterly  and  generous  satire  of  "  Eich  and  Poor,  or  Saint  and  Sin- 
ner," his  deeper  and  sweeter  gift  of  grave  and  tender  song,  by  the 
matchless  elegiac  idyl  of  "  Youth  and  Age."  But  how  came  the  editors 
to  throw  away  for  the  second  time — repeating  the  unhappy  exploit  of 
the  diving  friar — "the  stone  of  all  stones,  the  philosopher's  stone  "  ? 
And  how  could  they  ignore  the  incomparable  raiding  song  which 
registers  for  all  time  the  difference  between  mountain  sheep  and  val- 
ley sheep?  And  if,  in  the  teeth  of  a  promise  given  or  an  engagement 
implied  in  the  preface,  a  place  was  to  be  found  for  such  mean  and 
pitiful  parodies  as  disfigure  two  or  three  of  these  pages,  how  on  earth 
did  they  come  to  overlook  the  quintessence  of  Byron  as  distilled  by 
Peacock  into  the  two  consummate  stanzas  which  utter  or  exhale  the 
lyric  agony  of  Mr.  Cypress? 

Byron  himself  is  not  badly  represented  by  the  famous  parting  ad- 
dress to  Tom  Moore  and  still  better  by  the  spirited  bluster  and  vigor- 
ous ring  of  the  stanzas  on  the  Lisbon  Packet :  though  even  as  here 
modified  (by  the  not  very  plausible  substitution,  for  instance,  of  a 
heathen  for  a  sacred  name,  and  a  "  hang  "  f or  a  big  big  D)  their  elegance 
is  not  quite  so  evident  as  their  rollicking  energy  of  improvisation  or 
the  swinging  dance  and  suggestive  roll  of  the  happily  appropriate 
metre.  If,  like  Shelley's  Peter  Bell,  I  may  borrow  an  illustration 
from  far  off  memories  of  otherwise  barren  hours  passed  principally  in 
profound  inattention  to  lectures  on  Aldrich's  Logic,  I  would  suggest 
that,  as  coarseness  is  contrary,  vulgarity  is  contradictory  to  elegance 
just  as  in  politics  the  monarchical  principle  is  contrary,  but  the  princi- 
ple— if  any  such  principle  there  be — of  disunionism,  dissolutionism, 
or  communalism  (barbarous  terms  expressive  of  a  barbarous  impolicy) 
is  contradictory  to  the  republican  principle. 
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Coarseness  of  a  certain  kind  is  as  compatible — witness  much  Greek, 
much  Latin,  much  French,  much  Italian  and  a  little  English  poetry — 
with  literary  elegance  of  a  certain  kind  as  the  monarchical  form  with 
the  republican  principle  which  makes  even  royalists  talk  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  England :  vulgarity  of  any  kind  is  as  incompatible  with 
elegance  of  any  kind  as  is  the  republican  principle  with  the  disinte- 
grating instinct  of  Parisian  anarchists  or  Irish  reactionaries :  and  he  who 
could  reconcile  these  would  assuredly  and  easily 

Make  the  inexorable  asymptote  close  like  fond  lips.* 
Dryden,  for  example,  is  very  often  coarse:  but  Dryden  is  very  sel- 
dom vulgar.     Byron  is  seldom  very  coarse :  but  Byron  is  often  very 
vulgar.     It  is  the  difference  between  the  generation  whose  ideal  type 
was  Rochester  and  the  generation  whose  ideal  type  was  Brummell. 

The  melodious  stanzas  to  Augusta  might  surely  have  found  here  a 
place — with  or  without  the  closing  verses  (unaccountably  omitted  from 
the  current  editions  of  Bj'-ron)  which  are  hardly  necessaiy  to  explain 
and  justify  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  that  most  exquisite  critic 
Edgar  Poe  for  the  metrical  perfection  of  that  most  mellifluous  poem 
— usually  and  prematurely  broken  off  short  after  the  fourth  of  the 
following  sw^eet  lines. 

In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing. 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree, 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing 

Wiiich  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee. 
Thou  thought'st  verses  like  these  could  be  scanned — which 

Was  absurd,  but  uncommonl}'^  kind: 
Thou  said'st  each  stanza  was  not  a  sandwich 
Of  blank  prose  and  rank  doggrel  combined: 
Thou  found'st  out  some  strange  sort  of  sweet  fitness 

In  the  rhythms  mauled  and  mangled  by  me  : 
And  such  ears,  I  take  Midas  to  witness, 
Belong  but  to  donkeys  and  thee. 

Parodies,  we  are  given  to  understand  in  the  preface,  nave  been  gen- 
erally rejected  as  alien  from  the  scope  of  this  work.  Even  had  they 
been  generally  accepted  as  germane  to  it,  we  should  hardly  have  ex- 
pected to  come  across  anything  so  pert  and  j)oor  as  Miss  Fanshawe's 
abortive  imitation  of  Wordsworth — a  poet  who  seems  easier  to  parody 
than  he  is,  and  has  never  to  my  knowledge  been  successfully  carica- 
tured or  burlesqued  except  perhaps  once  by  Landor. 

Speaking  of  Wordsworth,  by  the  way,  I  must  take  occasion  to  ox- 
press  my  wonder  and  regret  at  missing  that  most  gracious  and  delight- 
*"sydney  Dobell  T ' '  Balder. " 
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ful  poem,  ''The  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves:  "  which  would  here 
have  been  doubly  acceptable,  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  appropriate 
that  could  possibly  have  been  chosen  to  enhance  the  value  of  such  a 
collection,  and  as  a  natural  companion  for  Joanna  Bail  lie's  only  less 
charming  address  "  To  a  Kitten,"  here  given  in  condensed  or  concen- 
trated form. 

But  what,  in  the  name  of  the  Graces !  what  shall  be  said  when  we 
come  across — of  all  dreary  horrors  on  this  God's  earth ! — a  cockney 
music-hall  sort  of  parody  on  Poe's  everlasting  "  Eaven  "  !  Surely  this 
is  the  very  nadir  of  inelegance.  Almost  as  bad  and  almost  as  vulgar  is 
Hood's  burlesque  of  Moore:  indeed,  except  for  the  ever  delightful  and 
admirable  verses  "composed  at  Eotterdam,"  Hood  is  only  less  inade- 
quately and  unfavourably  represented  than  Barham.  There  is  cer- 
tainly not  too  little,  as  the  editors  seem  to  think,  of  the  monstrously 
overrated  and  preposterously  overpraised  C.  S.  Calverley:  a  jester, 
graduate  or  undergraduate,  may  be  fit  enough  to  hop,  skip  and  tumble 
before  university  audiences,  without  capacity  to  claim  an  enduring  or 
even  a  passing  station  among  even  the  humblest  of  English  humourists. 
Even  more  out  of  place  in  such  good  company  is  the  weary  and  weari- 
some laureate  of  Oxonicules  and  Bostonicules,  the  late  Mr.  Lowell's 
realised  ideal  and  chosen  representative  of  English  poetry  at  its  high- 
est in  the  generation  of  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Literary  history 
will  hardly  care  to  remember  or  to  register  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  bad  poet  named  Clough,  whom  his  friends  found  it  useless  to  puif : 
for  the  public,  if  dull,  has  not  quite  such  a  skull  as  belongs  to  believ- 
ers in  Clough. 

A  poet  of  a  very  different  order,  and  of  taste  perhaps  too  reckless 
and  style  too  defiant  of  academic  regulation  and  culture,  might  have 
been  more  happily  represented  by  two  most  graceful  little  posthumous 
poems,  "  Amy's  Cruelty  "  and  "  May's  Love,"  than  by  that  rather  sour 
sample  of  womanly  jocularity  called  "A  Man's  Eequirements,"  or  by  the 
mucb  too  serious  and  sentimental  "Eomance  of  the  Swan's  Nest." 
The  compilers  of  the  volume  may  very  naturally  have  been  tempted  to 
strain  a  point  so  as  to  admit  some  specimen  from  the  hand  of  the  most 
potent  if  by  no  means  the  most  perfect  of  English  poetesses :  but  in 
that  case  they  would  have  done  much  better,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
to  select  the  beautiful  and  simple  memorial  stanzas  so  light  and  soft  in 
movement,  so  grave  and  tender  in  emotion,  which  give  so  perfect  and 
so  sweet  a  picture  of  the  typical  English  girl  whom  Mrs.  Browning  has 
made  lovable  and  memorable  for  ever  as  My  Kate. 
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The  reader  who  comes  in  the  list  of  contents  upon  the  illustrious 
n«ime  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  will  doubtless  be  not  a  little  taken  aback 
when  confronted  with  a  bearer  of  that  name  so  ludicrously  and  lamen- 
tably unworthy  to  be  the  namesake  of  the  man  whose  shy  audacity  of 
diffident  and  daring  genius  has  given  Omar  Khayyam  a  place  for  ever 
among  the  greatest  of  English  poets.  That  the  very  best  of  his  ex- 
quisite poetry,  the  strongest  and  serenest  wisdom,  the  sanest  and 
most  serious  irony,  the  most  piercing  and  the  profoundest  radiance  of 
his  gentle  and  sublime  philosophy,  belong  as  much  or  more  to  SuEolk 
than  to  Sliiraz,  has  been,  if  I  mistake  not,  an  open  secret  for  many 
years — ''and,  "as  Dogberry  says,  "it  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so 
shortly."  Every  quatrain,  tho'  it  is  something  so  much  more  than 
graceful  or  distinguished  or  elegant,  is  also,  one  may  say,  the  sublima- 
tion of  elegance,  the  apotheosis  of  distinction,  the  transfiguration  of 
grace:  perfection  of  style  can  go  no  further  and  rise  no  higher,  as 
thought  can  pierce  no  deeper  and  truth  can  speak  no  plainer,  than  in 
the  crowning  stanza  which  of  course  would  have  found  itself  some- 
what out  of  place  beside  even  the  gravest  and  the  loftiest  poem  (Mrs. 
Barbauld's  immortal  lines  on  life,  old  age,  and  death)  admitted  or  ad- 
missible into  such  a  volume  as  this. 

Oh  Thou,  who  man  of  baser  earth  didst  make, 
And  who  with  Eden  didst  devise  the  Snake, 
For  all  the  sin  wherewith  the  face  of  man 
Is  blackened,  man's  forgiveness  give — and  take  ! 

It  is  of  work  like  this  that  his  countrymen  will  always  think  when 
they  hear  the  immortal  name  of  the  workman :  and  none  will  ever  con- 
found its  author  with  the  puny  second  hand  rhymester,*  whose  cheap 
and  chirrupping  doggrel  is  almost  as  much  beneath  the  lowest  as  any 
quatrain  of  Omar  is  above  the  highest  level  of  such  verse  as  we  expect 
to  find  in  such  company  as  the  present. 

Another  great  name  here  somewhat  wofully  misrepresented  is  that  of 
Thackeray ;  whose  "  White  Squall "  is  now  and  then  rather  too  provoca- 
tive of  such  emotions  as  nature's  might  provoke  in  the  digestive  econ- 
omy of  a  bad  sailor.  To  make  the  gorge  rise  at  it  is  hardly  the  sign 
or  the  property  of  elegance  in  verse :  and  if  indecency,  which  means 
nothing  more  than  unseemliness,  is  very  properly  considered  as  a 

*  But  that  his  highly  respectable  name  or  names  would  appear  to  have  been 
AVilliam  Thomas  I  should  assuredly  have  taken  this  Edward  to  be  the  Fitzgerald 
to  whom — at  secondhand — we  owe  the  statement  and  the  solution  of  the  historic 
problem — "  Who  fills  the  butchers*  siiops  with  large  blue  flies?  " 
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reason  for  excluding  from  elegant  society  the  most  brilliant  examples  of 
the  most  illustrious  writers  ever  touched  by  so  much  as  a  passing  shade 
of  it  the  rule  should  be  applied  equally  to  every  variety  of  the  repul- 
sive and  the  unbecoming — not  by  any  means  only  to  matters  of  sexual 
indecorum  and  erotic  indelicacy.  To  none  of  the  other  selections 
from  the  lighter  work  of  the  same  illustrious  hand  is  any  such  objec- 
tion or  suggestion  applicable :  but  not  one  of  them  shews  Thackeray  at 
his  very  best  as  a  comic  poet.  "  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic  "  and  "  The 
Battle  of  the  Shannon  "  are  two  masterpieces  of  lyric  narrative,  the  one 
triumphant  in  tragedy,  the  other  transcendent  in  comedy :  each  of  them 
supreme,  inimitable,  matchless,  and  unmatchable  of  its  kind  for  ever. 
Immortality  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  or  later  Hibernian  who  has 
ever  sought  or  found  his  last  refuge  in  patriotism  is  assuredly  the  lot 
of  "Immortal  Smith  O'Brine  "  and  "  Young  Meagher  of  the  Sword:  " 
0  for  one  hour  of  their  poet !  we  might  exclaim — if  v/e  had  not  with  us 
so  admirable  a  substitute  and  so  competent  a  rival  in  patriotic  humour 
and  lyric  laughter  of  witty  loyalty  as  Mr.  Graves, — to  sing  for  us  the 
veracity  of  and  purity  of  a  Parnell,  the  pusillanimous  magnanimity 
or  the  servile  indignation  of  O'Briens  far  meaner  and  more  ludicrous 
than  poor  Smith !  This  delicious  little  masterpiece  cannot  evidently 
have  been  excluded  as  a  sample  of  the  "satirical  or  political  squibs" 
which,  if  we  may  believe  the  preface,  "  have  been  generally  rejected:  " 
or  how  comes  it  that  we  find  admitted  the  less  brilliant  and  more 
polemical  squibs  or  crackers  exploded  by  the  philocatholic  whiggery 
of  Macaulay  and  Tom  Moore?  These,  however,  might  be  allowed 
to  pass  as  undoubtedly  successful  in  a  thinner  and  more  ephemeral 
style  of  satire :  but  surely  the  worse  than  hackneyed  jocularity  of 
the  "Anti- Jacobin, "  however  excellent  of  its  rough  and  ready  kind,  is 
here  most  vilely  out  of  place.  It  is  something  above  and  beyond  all 
realized  conceptions  of  incongruity  to  hoist  the  flag  of  "  no  politics  "  and 
pass  the  watchword  of  "no  parodies"  and  then  to  salute  the  reader 
with  a  broadside  of  brutality  and  burlesque,  a  discharge  of  mildewed 
mockery  and  fly -blown  caricature  from  the  social  or  political  battery  of 
Messrs.  Canning  &  Frere.  And  what  delicious  aberration  of  tasteless 
caprice  can  possibly  have  suggested  the  admission  of  a  doggrel 
epithalamium  by  Croker — of  all  scribblers  on  record  ! — into  the  very 
last  niche  of  this  radiant  and  harmonious  gallery  of  song?  "  You  have 
a  great  name  of  your  own  " — "But  I  may  be  allowed  to  confess  " — 
here  is  proper  Ijiic  stuff  to  wind  up  with !  There  is  a  due  conformity 
of  cadence  and  of  style  in  these  twenty  villainous  lines  which  should 
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have  sufficed  to  exclude  them  from  any  collection  above  the  literary 
level  of  an  old  annual — "Gem,"  "Keepsake,"  or  ''Souvenir."  O 
Sminthian  Apollo !  what  a  malodorous  mouse  to  nail  up  on  the  hinder 
door  of  such  a  gracious  little  chapel,  under  the  very  nose  as  it  were  of 
the  departing  choir! 

Were  but  this  unutterably  miserable  rubbish  once  duly  struck  out 
and  swept  away  the  close  of  a  beautiful  volume  would  be  beautiful 
and  appropriate  beyond  all  praise  or  thanks. 

There  are  loftier  sonnets  in  the  language,  there  is  no  lovelier  son- 
net in  the  world,  than  the  late  Lord  Eosslyn's  "  Bed-time."  "It  gives  a 
very  echo  to  the  seat  where  love  is  throned  " — the  painless  and  stain- 
less love  of  little  children.  Landor  might  and  would,  for  all  his 
fantastic  and  factitious  abhorrence  of  their  form,  have  given  a  place  to 
this  divine  sonnet  and  its  coequal  companion  in  a  truly  blessed  im- 
mortality, Mr.  Tennyson-Turner's  on  "  Letty's  Globe,"  in  his  list  of 
exceptions  to  the  common  rule  or  the  conventional  axiom  which 
denies  that  any  work  of  man's  can  ever  be  absolutely  perfect.  A 
volume  closing  upon  verses  so  divine  as  these  would  be  closed  by 
every  reader  with  a  sense  of  fragrance  in  his  nostrils  and  of  honey  on 
his  tongue.  I  trust  and  think  it  is  no  mere  prejudice  of  sympathetic 
or  patriotic  prepossession  which  rather  impels  than  inclines  me  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  close  would  have  been  less  characteristically  appro- 
priate to  any  such  anthology  of  this  especial  kind  as  might  have  been 
gathered  from  the  very  sweetest  and  sunniest  garden  of  any  other 
language  and  any  other  poetry  than  our  own. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
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The  time  has  arrived,  when,  by  common  consent,  a  very  decided 
cliange  must  be  made  in  the  volume  and  control  of  the  circulating 
money  of  the  United  States.  The  greenback  craze  and  the  free-silver 
mania  may  or  may  not  have  run  their  courses ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
they  both  point  to  changes  which  must  be  made  before  the  spirit  of 
currency-unrest  will  be  quieted.  The  printing  of  legal-tender  notes, 
with  no  limit  but  the  sweet  will  of  the  average  congressman,  goaded 
to  extreme  action  by  the  ever-pressing  demand  for  more  money  which 
reaches  him  from  possibly  the  least  thoughtful  but  most  exacting  of 
his  constituents,  opens  up  a  vision  of  inflation  in  volume  and  of  con- 
traction in  value  which  recalls  like  a  nightmare  the  French  assignat, 
which  finally  reached  a  circulation  equal  to  $72  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  while  its  value  declined  until  it  required  $1,500  to 
buy  a  pair  of  boots,  and  $150  to  pay  for  a  pound  of  butter.  The 
Argentine  Republic  experiments  of  the  last  few  years  are  still  be- 
fore us,  and  the  world  has  scarcely  ceased  to  shake  with  the  finan- 
cial earthquake  they  brought, — an  explosion  which  threatened  Great 
Britain  with  bankruptcy,  and  which  has  left  in  our  own  financial 
life  a  multitude  of  wrecks. 

All  human  experience  proves  that  a  paper  money  controlled  solely 
b}^  the  will  of  a  legislature,  and  issued  under  the  lash  of  an  ever  vary- 
ing public  opinion,  has  in  it  none  of  the  qualities  which  fit  it  for  a 
measure  of  value  or  a  vehicle  of  exchange.  If  any  thoughtful  people 
have  not  reached  this  conclusion,  their  number  is  small,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  their  influence  will  always  be  insignificant. 

The  next  plan,  the  one  under  nearly  continuous  discussion  for 
several  years,  is  to  supply  the  people  with  a  metallic  currency,  of 
which  silver,  to  be  coined  in  unlimited  quantities,  is  the  important 
factor.  This  is  open  to  more  objection,  perhaps,  than  a  legal-tender 
paper  circulation.  Those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  bimetallism  in  our  own  country  and  in  Europe  have  discov- 
ered that  two  metals  of  varying  intrinsic  value  can  be  kept  in  free 
circulation,  side  by  side,  only  by  limiting  the  coinage  of  the  cheaper. 
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It  is  very  clear  to  experienced  people  (and  among  competent  authori- 
ties there  is  substantial  union  in  the  opinion)  that  we  have  been  of 
late  approaching  the  danger-line  with  startling  speed.  To-day  no  man 
can  with  certainty  say  how  long  we  may  travel  in  our  present  course 
without  meeting  the  shock  of  disaster  and  the  earthquake  of  bank- 
ruptcy which  must  follow  the  expulsion  from  business  channels  of 
$600,000,000  of  gold,  now  a  most  useful,  serviceable,  and  conserving 
part  of  our  currency  system.  The  only  honest  and  unselfish  man 
who  can  contemplate  without  dread  the  consequences  of  an  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  dollars  worth  tw^enty-five  per  cent  less  than  the  stand- 
ard (gold)  dollar  is  he  who  knows  nothing  of  the  nature  of  money,  who 
has  never  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the  law  of  coinage,  who  is  igno- 
rant of  the  experience  of  nations,  and  unacquainted  with  the  infallible 
operation  of  Gresham's  law.  There  is  of  course  a  small  body  of 
competent,  skilful  men  who  favor  the  free  coinage  of  a  debased  meas- 
ure of  value ;  but  they  are  men  who  have  a  selfish  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  who  reason,  that,  if  the  protected  manufacturer  under  the  tariff 
fallacies  of  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  enabled  by  law  to  compel  his 
neighbor  to  pay  him  a  dollar  for  sixty  or  seventy  cents'  worth  of  his 
product,  the  producer  of  silver  bullion  should  have  the  same  right  to 
force  everybody  else  to  give  him  a  dollar  in  exchange  for  his  seventy- 
five  cents'  worth  of  silver.  The  people,  however,  are  awakening  to  the 
folly  of  continued  submission  to  tariff  robbery,  and  as  their  eyes  open 
they  have  little  difficulty  in  seeing  that  free  silver  is  only  another 
method  of  reducing  the  value  of  deposits  in  savings  banks,  an  effective 
way  of  cutting  down  pensions 'twenty-five  per  cent,  and  generally  of 
fleecing  the  whole  people  for  the  personal  profit  of  a  handful  of  silver- 
mine  owners,  bullion  producers,  and  speculators.  The  position  of  the 
free-silver  advocates  is  still  better  understood  when  we  recall  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  demand  its  coinage  at  its  present  market  or  intrinsic 
value,  but  ask  that  they  be  allowed  what  it  was  worth  in  1792,  1834, 
or  1872.  It  is  as  if  the  vender  of  potatoes  in  this  year  of  grace  should 
call  upon  the  government  for  a  law  compelling  all  potato-eaters  to 
pay  him  two  dollars  a  bushel  for  his  twenty-five  cent  potatoes,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  they  sold  at  that  high  price  once  or  twice  during  the 
last  decade. 

The  only  otlier  way  suggested  of  increasing  the  currency  and  of 
replacing  the  national-bank-note  circulation  (which  the  payment  of 
government  bonds  must  soon  render  extinct)  is  that  of  Senator  Sher- 
man, which  has  recently  been  telegraphed  through  the  country.     I  re- 
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fer  to  his  proposal,  during  his  conference  with  Secretary  Foster,  to 
have  the  government  issue  treasuiy-notes  to  the  banks  on  the  deposit 
of  bullion.  Tiiis  can  hardly  be  the  well-considered  plan  of  a  man  of 
his  recognized  ability ;  but,  if  it  is,  it  will  not  recommend  itself,  as  it 
carries  no  promise  of  efficiency,  and  is  minus  the  element  of  profit  and 
self-interest  for  the  banks  which  could  alone  make  it  successful.  It 
requires  no  prophet  to  predict  its  failure  in  advance,  or  to  foretell  that 
it  would  simply  invite  an  irresistible  clamor  for  free  coinage  so  soon 
as  its  failure  was  recognized.  We  may  as  well  recognize  the  fact,  that, 
if  the  currency  is  to  be  increased  in  volume  in  a  way  which  will  be 
either  safe  or  just,  neither  of  these  three  methods  can  be  followed,  for 
none  of  them  calls  for  approval,  either  upon  the  score  of  efficiency, 
safety,  or  equity. 

Another  way  to  reach  the  end  must  be  sought  and  found.  It  may 
not  be  amiss,  however,  to  say  here  that  it  is  far  from  unlikely  that 
our  present  circulation  of  about  $25  per  capita  is  amply  large  for  our 
needs,  for  it  is  nearly  one-half  greater  than  that  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous nation  in  the  world.  And  if  the  methods  of  doing  business  and  the 
volume  of  business  done  are  both  considered,  as  of  course  they  should 
be,  then  we  have  now  more  money  in  circulation,  in  proportion  to  our 
needs,  than  any  people  in  the  world.  France,  Holland,  Australia, 
Cuba,  and  the  Argentine  Kepublic  have  a  larger  ^er  capita  circulation 
than  the  United  States ;  but  if  the  actual  value  of  their  money,  and 
the  volume  of  business  done  with  it,  and  the  methods  under  which  it 
is  transacted,  are  studied,  it  will  be  found  that  our  per  capita  circula- 
tion is  relatively  by  far  the  largest  in  the  world.  Our  currency  sys- 
tem, too,  is  remarkable  in  the  excellent  feature,  that,  up  to  this  time 
at  least,  we  have  managed  to  keep  all  our  various  forms  of  money  at 
a  parity  with  each  other.  Whether  or  not  we  plead  the  "  baby  act " 
for  Americans  when  we  clamor  for  more  money  than  even  the  least 
competent  nations  find  necessary,  is  left  for  the  reader  to  determine. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  present  a  plan  for  the  enlargement 
and  extension  of  the  banking  system,  and,  besides  providing  for  its 
perpetuation,  to  supply  a  method  by  which  the  circulating  money  of 
the  country  can  also  be  safely  increased  in  amount.  As  currency 
makes  only  eight  per  cent  of  our  exchanges,  and  checks,  drafts,  bank- 
credits,  and  facilities  provide  the  means  for  transacting  the  remaining 
ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country,  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  volume  of  actual  money,  whether  it  is  in  coin  or  paper,  is  quite  a 
secondary  consideration.     The  first  need  is  to  provide  credit  facilities 
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and  to  maintain  the  measure  or  standard  of  value,  which,  with  us  and 
all  other  enlightened  countries,  is  gold. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  banks  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  the 
simple  illustration  of  a  river.  A  great  river  carries  the  commerce  of  a 
state  or  a  nation  on  its  bosom,  and  yet  it  is  made  up  of  thousands  of 
streams,  fed  by  perhaps  millions  of  springs,  none  of  them  able  alone 
to  float  a  shingle.  In  like  manner,  a  bank  gathers  in  small  and  scat- 
tered sums  of  the  idle  money,  made  up  of  savings  and  earnings,  and, 
uniting  them  in  its  vaults,  makes  them  available  in  loans,  and  with 
them  keeps  the  business  of  a  district  going  and  the  wheels  of  industry 
revolving.  The  good  which  -will  be  done  by  the  adoption  of  a  system 
which  will  multiply  and  increase  our  banking  facilities,  and  plant  them 
more  thickly,  especially  through  the  region  w^est  of  the  Mississippi 
and  south  of  the  Ohio,  cannot  be  overstated. 

The  plan  herein  unfolded  has  been  with  the  writer  a  hobby  of 
many  years'  standing,  one  which  has  had,  like  others,  to  be  often  over- 
hauled, altered,  amended,  and  recast.  It  is  presented  here,  rather 
than  to  Congress,  in  order  to  insure  for  it  a  hearing  free  from  preju- 
dice, and  to  avoid  the  heat  of  partisan  criticism,  which  has  only  too 
often  delayed,  and  sometimes  entirely  blocked  the  way  of,  useful  re- 
forms. The  plan  in  its  present  shape  meets  the  cordial  approval  of 
all  of  the  many  competent  persons  to  whom  it  has  been  submitted. 
The  supreme  test  of  that  feature  upon  which  the  security  of  circulat- 
ing notes  depends  is  that  of  application ;  and  it  is  conclusive  to  say 
that,  had  the  security  it  provides  been  for  twenty-five  jenrs  the  sole  and 
only  basis  for  the  national-bank-note  circulation  of  the  United  States, 
neither  the  nation  nor  the  noteholder  would  have  lost  a  penny  in  the 
entire  quarter  of  a  century,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear,  that,  if  the 
plan  should  become  law,  any  such  loss  would  occur  within  the  next 
century.  The  currency  it  proposes  to  supply  will  not  only  be  safe 
and  stable  in  value,  but  it  will  be  ample  in  quantity,  and  will  remove 
from  the  arena  of  discussion  and  the  halls  of  Congress  the  question  of 
currency  supply.  It  provides  also — imperfectly,  it  is  true,  but  better 
than  any  previous  method — the  machinery  by  which  the  money  of  the 
country  may  be  rendered  more  elastic  and  flexible ;  for,  owing  in  part 
to  two  features  in  it,  we  shall  come  nearer  than  ever  before  to  having 
two  dollars  in  circulation  when  we  need  them,  and  only  one  when 
that  suffices.  It  will  not  be  a  just  criticism  to  say  that  this  desirable 
end  is  not  accomplished  perfectly,  unless  at  the  same  time  it  is  noted 
that  it  is  at  least  done  better  than  ever  before.  Another  valuable 
13 
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feature  in  the  plan  is,  that  the  increase  of  the  currency  it  provides  for 
will  not,  as  unlimited  silver  coinage  would,  drive  other  money  of  any 
kind  out  of  circulation :  on  the  contrary,  every  dollar  of  money  issued 
under  this  system  would  be  a  distinct  and  positive  addition  to  the 
circulation  of  the  country.  Instead,  too,  of  making  the  labor  of 
maintaining  the  intelligent  world's  standard  (gold)  more  and  more 
difficult  for  the  government,  it  would  practically  lift  that  entire  bur- 
den from  the  nation's  shoulders,  and  place  it  upon  the  back  of  the 
banking  system,  where  it  would  be  a  light  and  easy  load.  The  sys- 
tem proposed  will  not  be  costly  and  burdensome  to  the  government, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will  pour  a  large  revenue  into  the  public  treas- 
ury. It  will  be  seen  that  the  tax  upon  circulation,  for  which  it  pro- 
vides, is  equal  to  the  entire  interest  which  mistaken  enthusiasts  propose 
to  have  paid  to  the  government  as  interest  upon  the  loans  w^hich  they 
demand  it  shall  make  to  the  farmers,  flow  liberally  it  proposes  to 
make  the  banks  pay  for  the  privilege  of  issuing  perfectly  secured 
notes,  in  this  way  meeting  all  the  legitimate  needs  of  every  class  of  our 
people,  will  be  understood  when  it  is  known  that  it  provides  for  the 
highest  tax  on  circulation  paid  by  any  banks  in  the  commercial  world, 
being  about  twice  what  the  national  banks  now  pay,  and  ten  times  as 
much  as  is  paid  by  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  urged,  by  either  the  honest  man  or  the  demagogue,  that  it 
would  endow  the  banks  with  a  privilege  for  which  they  would  make 
no  adequate  return.  This  additional  income,  too,  is  greatly  needed 
by  the  government. 

Pardon  is  asked  for  again  referring  to  the  matter  of  the  security  of 
the  notes.  It  is  of  the  same  character,  but  more  carefully  guarded,  as 
that  in  which  Massachusetts  authorizes  her  savings  banks  to  invest 
the  savings  of  the  poor ;  and  her  conservatism  is  a  matter  of  common 
remark  and  approval.  The  security,  in  fact,  for  the  note  circulation 
proposed,  will  be  the  best  in  use  anywhere ;  for  when  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  stockholders  back  of  it  is  taken  into  the  account,  and 
the  average  money  reserves  of  the  banks  are  added,  it  may  truth- 
fully be  said  that  no  other  bank-notes  in  the  world  will  be  as  perfectly 
secured  as  these.  Unlike  the  security  now  given  for  national  bank- 
notes, it  would  always  be  obtainable,  and  hence  the  system  may  be 
perpetual.  Instead,  therefore,  of  having  a  banking  system,  as  now, 
which  is  constantly  threatened  with  extinction  (through  the  payment 
of  the  national  debt  of  the  United  States),  we  should  have  one  whi*-^-'  * 
would  last  for  centuries,  and  which  would  meanwhile  be  capable  o' 
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the  constant  development  required  to  keep  pace  with  a  growing  coun- 
try and  an  increasing  business.  There  is  nothing  in  the  plan  which 
throws  it  open  to  the  charge  of  class  legislation,  for  its  provisions  per- 
mit the  location  of  banks  in  any  and  every  section  of  the  country. 
And  any  citizen  can  become  a  stockholder,  for,  if  desired,  the  shares 
of  the  banks  could  be  reduced  to  one  dollar,  five  dollars,  or  any 
other  fraction  of  one  hundred  dollars,  thus  making  it  very  easy  for 
even  the  poorest  to  become  interested  and  to  share  any  advantages 
which  it  may  be  supposed  the  law  confers. 

It  will  be  found  also  that  the  plan  proposes  to  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  or  state  banks  alongside  the  national  banks  in  all 
States  where  they  are  desired,  and  provides  for  a  state-bank  circula- 
tion as  amply  secured  and  as  free  from  the  taint  of  irredeemability  as 
the  national  bank-notes  now  in  circulation.  It  also  provides,  through 
these  state  banks,  the  facilities  for  a  rapid  increase  in  the  volume  of 
their  notes,  and  therefore  adds  another  elastic  element  to  the  money 
supply  of  the  country.  The  state  banks  would  contribute  at  the 
same  rate  to  the  public  treasury  as  would  the  national ;  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  two  systems  alongside  of  each  other  would  stimulate 
a  most  healthy  rivalry  in  management  and  supervision ;  each  local  or 
state  government  naturally  rivalling  the  general  government  and 
those  of  sister-states  in  the  rigid  supervision  and  control  of  her  banks. 

The  great  difficulty  in  getting  action  upon  such  an  important 
measure  as  this  is  the  tendency  to  throw  it  into  politics;  and  if  it  be- 
comes the  football  of  partisanship,  the  country  may  be  kept  from  the 
enjoj^ment  of  its  provisions  for  a  generation:  whereas,  if  it  simply 
meets  that  intelligent  and  business-like  criticism  which  any  important 
commercial  measure  should  receive,  and  is  approved,  it  will  be 
adopted,  and  within  a  short  time  every  section  of  the  country  and 
all  branches  of  business  will  be  enjoying  its  advantages,  and  millions 
of  new  money  worth  the  full  value  of  its  face  in  gold  will  be  flowing 
in  the  channels  of  trade.  It  would  probably,  it  is  true,  be  considered 
a  Democratic  measure,  and  the  country  would  therefore  in  the  future 
regard  the  Democratic  party  as  its  benefactor,  and  come  to  look  upon 
it  again  as  a  conservative  and  intelligent  abettor  of  trade,  and  the  friend 
of  legitimate  enterprises  of  all  kinds,  instead  of  an  organization  to 
be  dreaded,  because  prone  to  take  up  and  help  forward  schemes  that 
menace  trade,  commerce,  and  the  prosperous  course  of  business,  as  it 
has  unfortunately  done  in  connection  with  the  greenback  craze  and 
other  unsafe  financial  measures. 
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This  would  be  no  just  reason  for  Republican  opposition.  Repub- 
licans should  remember  that  the  national  banking  system,  from  which 
they  have  as  a  party  derived  great  advantages,  is  after  all  but  an 
adaptation,  involving  few  changes,  of  the  Democratic  banking  systems 
which  Mr.  Chase  and  his  friends  found  in  existence  in  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  New  York  in  1862.  No  more  claim  can  be  justly  made  that  Mr. 
Chase  and  those  about  him  created  the  national  banking  law  than 
could  be  made  by  the  WTiter  for  his  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  the  system  herein  proposed,  should  it  become  the  law,  for  it  makes 
at  least  as  many  and  quite  as  vital  changes  in  the  existing  system  as 
the  Republicans  made  in  the  system  they  found  in  successful  opera- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  great  war  of  1861.  Honors,  indeed,  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  in  the  line  of  banking  services,  are  about  equal, 
and  both  can  well  afford  at  this  time  to  engage  in  a  patriotic  rivalry 
in  seeing  which  can  do  the  most  to  bring  about  the  change  needed. 

The  writer  has  no  selfish  interest  in  the  result,  beyond  that  of  the 
average  citizen,  for  he  is  neither  stockholder  nor  officer  in  any  na- 
tional bank,  and  only  takes  advantage  of  the  recent  currency  discus- 
sion to  bring  forward  a  system  of  banking  which  he  has  had  under 
way  for  over  a  dozen  years,  and  upon  which,  he  has  tried  to  bring  to 
bear  the  experience,  study,  and  observation  of  twenty-nine  years  as 
bank  clerk,  private  banker,  bank  officer,  and  manufacturer.  The 
plan  itself  is  brief  and  simple,  and  its  very  brevity  is  the  excuse  for 
so  full  an  introduction.  It  is  not  contended  that,  if  adopted,  changes 
and  improvements  in  it  will  not  be  necessary  from  time  to  time ;  but 
it  is  put  forth  in  the  belief  that  it  is  a  remedy  which  will  promptly 
cure  the  financial  ills  we  suffer  from,  and  that  its  adoption  is  free 
from  danger,  and  beyond  valid  objection. 

The  somewhat  numerous  notes  in  small  type  are  intended  to 
answer  questions  which  will  naturally  arise  in  the  miud  of  the  reader, 
and -to  point  out  whys,  wherefores,  and  probable  results,  which  would 
not,  perhaps,  at  once  occur  to  him.  The  basis  we  start  with  is  the 
national  banking  system  as  it  exists,  and  only  the  changes  described 
are  proposed.     The  rest  of  the  present  law  would  remain  intact. 

I.  The  list  of  bonds  acceptable  as  security  for  circulating  notes 
should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  state,  county,  city,  and  railroad 
bonds  under  the  following:  rules : — 

street-railroad  bonds  are  excluded,  because  their  franchises  are  usually  of 
short  duration;  and  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  upon  farms  and  other  real  es- 
tate have  always  proved  inferior  and  usually  unsafe  security  for  bank-notes. 
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(a)  All  bonds  thus  rendered  available  must  be  registered,  and  the 
principal  and  interest  must  be  payable  in  gold  of  the  present  standard 
of  weight  and  fineness. 

There  are  enough  bonds  of  this  kind  now  in  existence  and  available  to  in- 
crease the  bank-note  circulation  several  hundred  millions;  and  most  bonds  issued 
hereafter  would  naturally  be  registered,  and  payable  in  gold. 

(b)  All  such  bonds  must  have  been  listed  for  at  least  five  years 
prior  to  their  deposit  as  security  for  circulation,  upon  at  least  one  stock 
exchange  located  in  some  city  in  the  United  States  having  a  popula- 
tion of  500,000  or  more. 

This  would  exclude  all  bonds  except  those  having  a  well-established  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  recognized  high  value. 

(c)  No  bond  which  has  ever  been  in  default  for  non-payment  of 
interest,  or  which  has  sold  on  any  stock  exchange  below  par  within 
five  years,  or  which  has  sold  on  any  stock  exchange  at  less  than  a 
preoaium  of  five  per  cent  above  par  within  three  years  of  its  proposed 
deposit  as  security  for  circulation,  shall  be  accepted  under  this  law. 

The  result  of  this  would  probably  be  that  the  bonds  deposited  as  security  for 
circulation  would  have  an  average  gold  market  value  of  at  least  110,  which  would 
make  them  to-day  a  very  much  better  security  for  bank-note  circulation  than 
United  States  bonds  were  from  1862  to  1865. 

(d)  No  state  bond  representing  a  per  capita  debt  of  over  two  dol- 
lars for  each  of  its  citizens,  no  county  bond  representing  a  ^^er  capita 
debt  of  over  four  dollars,  and  no  city  bond  representing  a  per  caj)- 
ita  debt  of  over  eight  dollars,  shall  be  accepted  as  security  for  bank- 
notes. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  discourage,  rather  than  encourage,  the  increase  of 
state,  countj^  and  city  debts — a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

((i)  All  railroad  bonds  deposited  must  be  secured  by  mortgage, 
and  none  shall  be  of  the  form  known  as  trust  or  debenture  bonds. 

(/)  No  bank  shall  have  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  its  bonds 
on  deposit  of  the  issue  of  any  one  state,  county,  city,  or  railroad. 

This  provision  is  intended  to  protect  the  banks  from  loss,  but  is  of  course  not 
needed  for  the  security  of  the  government  or  the  noteholder. 

{g)  Whenever  any  bond  upon  deposit  under  this  law  shall  sell, 
upon  any  stock  exchange  upon  which  it  is  listed,  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days  at  an  average  price  of  less  than  105,  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency shall  require  it  to  be  replaced  by  a  bond  fully  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  law. 
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(/i)  "Whenever  nuy  railroad  which  was  paying  dividends  at  the 
time  its  bonds  were  accepted  as  security  for  the  circulating  notes  of 
any  bank,  ceases  to  pay  regular  dividends,  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency shall  require  said  bank  to  substitute  other  bonds  of  the  charac- 
ter called  for  by  this  law. 

II.  Any  president,  vice-president,  manager,  secretary,  treasurer, 
auditor,  or  other  officer  of  any  interstate  railroad  (any  of  whose  bonds 
are  on  deposit  under  this  law)  who  shall  knowingly  issue  or  permit  to 
be  issued  any  false  statement  of  the  earnings,  expenses,  or  condition 
of  said  railroad,  shall  be  considered  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  be  subject 
to  trial  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  and  if  found  guilty  shall  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  twenty  years,  and  may  be  fined  in  addition,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $100,000. 

The  advantages  of  this  portion  of  the  law,  which  it  is  a  pity  we  are  compelled 
to  limit  to  interstate  roads,  will  not  be  confined  to  the  banking  system,  but  will 
give  a  protection  to  the  general  public  which  has  long  been  needed,  and  which 
will  tend  to  give  far  greater  stability  to  American  railway  investments. 

III.  In  lieu  of  all  other  United  States  taxes,  each  bank  shall  pay 
in  the  usual  manner  a  semi-annual  tax  of  one  per  cent  (two  per  cent 
per  annum)  upon  the  average  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation. 

This  will  produce  a  large  revenue  for  the  government,  and  will  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  new  forms  of  taxation,  which  will  be  required  to  meet  its 
present  extravagant  expenditures.  When  money  on  call  falls  to  one-half  per  cent 
or  even  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum,  this  rate  of  taxation  will  cause 
Eastern  banks  to  deposit  lawful  money  at  Washington  for  the  redemption  of 
their  notes,  and  thus  impart  an  element  of  elasticity  to  the  general  circulation. 
Experience  may  prove  that  this  tax  can  be  still  further  increased,  adding  to  the 
income  of  the  treasury,  and  giving  still  greater  flexibility  to  the  volume  of  paper 
money. 

lY.  The  present  United  States  tax  upon  the  circulating  notes  of 
state  banks  shall  cease,  provided  such  notes  are  secured  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  national  bank-notes,  by  bonds  deposited  with  the 
auditor  or  treasurer  of  the  State ;  and  provided,  also,  that  the  State  in 
which  said  bank  is  located  shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  its  circulat- 
ing notes.  State  banks  shall  pay  the  same  taxes  on  their  notes,  and 
in  the  same  manner,  as  national  banks. 

This  would,  in  every  State  where  there  was  a  demand  for  it,  restore  state 
banking  to  its  old  condition  of  usefulness,  and  would  silence  the  now  well- 
founded  charge  that  national  banks  enjoy  an  exclusive  and  therefore  special 
privilege, — that  of  issuing  circulating  notes. 
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Y.  The  amount  of  the  notes  issued  by  any  state  bank  shall  be 
under  the  control  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located,  and  nothing  in 
this  law  shall  restrict  the  circulating  notes  of  any  state  bank  to  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  capital  paid  in;  but  no  bank  shall  issue  notes  in 
excess  of  ninety  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  deposited 
by  it  to  secure  the  payment  of  said  notes. 

This  provision  will  be  recognized  as  sound  by  most  competent  bankers,  and 
experience  will  probably  lead  to  its  extension  ultimately  to  national  banks.  It 
gives  the  banks  also  the  power  promptly  to  increase  the  mone^'^  in  circulation 
when  urgently  needed,  such  extra  supply  being  retired  under  the  influence  of  the 
tax  burden  unless  there  should  continue  to  be  reasonable  demand  for  it;  thus 
having  a  tendency  still  further  to  develop  flexibility  in  our  financial  s^'stem. 

VI.  State  banks  shall  not  be  compelled  to  redeem  their  notes  any- 
where but  at  their  own  counters. 

Should  it  be  deemed  desirable  in  any  State  to  make  the  circulation  of  the 
notes  issued  by  its  banks  local,  and  to  throw  about  it  influences  whicii  would  tend 
to  hold  them  within  the  bounds  of  the  State,  this  part  of  the  law  would  provide 
a  way  for  doing  so. 

VII.  All  state  bank-notes  issued  under  this  law  to  be,  like  national 
bank-notes,  redeemable  in  United  States  legal  tender,  coin  or  notes. 

Michael  D.  Harter. 


THE   "BENNETT  LAW"  IN  WISCONSIN. 

An  Eastern  gentleman  of  wealth  and  social  position,  in  a  casual 
conversation  on  a  railroad  journey  some  time  since,  asked  me  for  an 
account  of  the  late  school  controversy  in  Wisconsin.  I  inquired  his 
understanding  of  it,  whether  he  also  supposed,  as  so  many  at  the 
East  still  appeared  to  think,  that  the  popular  decision  virtually  allows 
the  public  schools  to  be  taught  in  the  German  language  in  whatever 
districts  this  should  be  desired,  and  looks  to  a  sharing  of  the  school 
fund  or  its  income  with  sectarian  schools.  He  said  that  sach  was  not 
far  from  the  impression  Eastern  people  had  derived.  He  confessed 
also  that  he  supposed  that  there  were  considerable  areas  of  Wisconsin 
in  which  the  English  language  is  but  little  spoken,  and  communities 
where  public  affairs  are  transacted,  and  even  the  public  records  writ- 
ten, in  a  foreign  language,  commonly  the  German.  And  but  recently 
a  metropolitan  journal  has  imputed  to  a  gentleman  selected  as  worthy 
to  represent  the  United  States  upon  a  commission  to  the  Old  World, 
the  flippant  remark  that  Wisconsin  is  little  better  than  a  "  European 
province."  This  journal  concluded  its  comments  on  the  outcome  of 
the  polls  in  Wisconsin  with  the  intimation  to  its  readers  that  it  was 
almost  more  than  could  be  hoped  that  the  school  fund  should  be  left 
unharmed  by  the  victors.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  desperate 
campaign  alarums  of  the  defeated  party,  which  were  here  put  to  scorn, 
have  elsewhere  been  accepted  by  many  as  a  confession  of  the  truth  of 
the  controversy. 

They  who  do  not  desire  to  cherish  error  may  receive  with  interest 
a  dispassionate  statement  of  the  facts,  and  give  heed  to  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  principle  involved.  But  this  must  go  with  the  dis- 
tinct avowal  that  it  is  not  proffered  to  the  approbation  of  all.  The 
doctrine  still  obtains,  among  many  who  profess  allegiance  to  Kepubli- 
can  liberty,  that  those  human  beings  who  for  the  time  happen  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  government  may  justly  apply  it  to  their  fellow 
human  beings,  to  subjugate  their  opinions,  habits,  and  manners  to 
conformity  with  those  of  the  rulers ;  and  not  a  few  of  these  sure  pos- 
sessors  of    wisdom   and  virtue  still  burn   with  that  faithful   ardor, 
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which,  in  their  progenitors  in  the  doctrinal  line,  so  often  led  in  days 
gone  by  to  the  stern  gratifications  of  the  thumb-screw,  the  wheel,  the 
gibbet,  and  the  stake.  From  these,  the  more  clearly  we  define  the 
principle  of  our  controversy,  the  more  surely  we  invite  disapproval. 

But  there  is  another  class  with  whom  liberty  and  equal  rights 
of  all  is  no  phrase  of  demagogy,  but  a  living  faith.  These  are  de- 
manded, because  to  be  less  than  free  is  slavery,  the  portion  only  of 
tlie  base  and  ignoble;  and  because,  in  the  calmest  reason,  individual 
liberty  is  the  mainspring  of  human  development  and  the  corner-stone 
of  society's  highest  estate.  To  such  it  matters  not  whether  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  arbitrary  interference  with  the  opinions  and 
privileges  of  individuals  come  from  hereditary  monarchs  or  elective 
majorities;  whether  in  the  arrogance  of  power,  or  disguised  under 
sweet  covering  pretexts;  whether  by  gross  usurpation  or  insidious 
encroachment.  Though  the  former  may  arouse  a  sharper  resentment, 
the  latter  is  known  for  the  more  dangerous  aspect;  but,  in  whatever 
form  advanced,  clear  judgment  demands  instant  resistance  and  re- 
pulsion. By  men  of  this  faith  and  temper,  the  Democrats  of  Wiscon- 
sin wish  their  contest  of  last  year  to  be  correctly  understood,  sure 
then  that  approving  judgment  by  them  from  whom  only  they  would 
seek  it  will  not  need  to  be  courted  by  soft  persuasion. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not,  therefore,  to  advance  argument 
so  much  as  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  our  controversy  as  it  was  made, 
to  dispel  any  misconception  of  it  by  men  of  just  principles.  Another 
reason  requires  clear  explication  of  this  controvers}'.  There  is 
ground  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the  stunning  blow  given  in  Wis- 
consin, that  it  is  still  to  be  maintained  by  the  defeated  party  here  and 
elsewhere.  Some  of  their  spokesmen  have  openly  proclaimed  their 
inveteracy  of  purpose,  discounting  the  disaster  sustained  as  a  "  Bull 
Kun  "  misfortune,  rather  to  be  taken  as  the  presage  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess than  as  a  final  judgment  to  be  accepted  from  the  people ;  and, 
notably  in  Illinois,  the  disagreement  between  the  Kepublican  Senate 
and  the  Democratic  House  has  remitted  the  question  to  the  people  of 
that  State  as  a  certain  issue  in  the  next  election. 

So  industriously  has  misinformation  been  disseminated,  that  it  will 
perhaps  give  surprise  to  some  to  tell  that  this  agitation  did  not  relate 
to  the  public  schools,  their  sn})port,  government,  or  course  of  instruc- 
tion, nor  to  the  use  or  care  of  the  school  fund,  nor  to  public  educa- 
tion in  any  form.  Assiduous  effort,  indeed,  was  put  forth,  after  the 
campaign  fashion,  to  represent  one  side  as  the  peculiar  friends,  the 
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Other  as  the  enemies,  of  the  publie  schools ;  and  there  was  much  voci- 
feration of  the  ''The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse,"  with  comical  pathos, 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  discussion,  but  with  eit'ect  only  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  State,  within  which  it  soon  appeared  ludicrously 
irrelevant  and  far-fetched.  The  real  controversy  turned  upon  the 
right  of  the  State  to  govern  purely  private  schools,  and  to  assume  the 
education  of  children. 

For  ten  years,  since  1879,  there  had  been  upon  the  statute-book, 
with  general  acquiescence,  a  compulsory  attendance  law,  which  re- 
quired, under  penalty  of  fine,  every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person 
in  charge  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years  to 
send  the  child  to  some  school,  public  or  private,  for  at  least  twelve 
weeks  in  each  year,  unless  excused  by  the  school  board  upon  one  of 
several  prescribed  grounds.  At  the  session  of  1889  the  "Bennett 
Law  "  (so  named,  not  from  its  author,  but  from  the  member  who  intro- 
duced the  bill)  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  having  been  promoted 
to  passage  in  such  a  way,  whether  by  skill  or  chance,  that  it  escaped 
all  attention,  while  depending  in  that  body,  from  those  most  interested 
against  it.  This  act  superseded  the  law  of  1879,  with  minor  changes 
not  relating  to  the  principle  now  to  be  considered,  but  required  the  at- 
tendance of  the  child  for  a  period  not  less  than  twelve  nor  more  than 
twenty- four  weeks  in  each  year,  to  be  fixed  annually,  in  advance  of 
September  1,  by  the  school  board  in  each  district  or  city ;  that  such 
attendance  should  be  consecutive  during  such  portion  of  the  compul- 
sory period  as  the  board  should  determine;  while  excuse  for  non- 
attendance  was  required  to  be  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  that 
board  as  the  sole  and  final  judge;  and  concluded  these  provisions 
with  this  significant  section : — 

'  No  school  shall  be  regarded  as  a  school  under  this  act,  unless  there  shall  be 
taug-ht  therein,  as  part  of  the  elementary  education  of  children,  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  United  States  history  in  the  English  language." 

It  is  obvious  that  this  denunciation  was  aimed  at  the  private 
schools.  Although  the  language  is  general,  the  Legislature  could  not 
be  supposed  to  have  purposed  to  declare  the  public  schools  to  be  no 
schools,  nor  in  such  terms  and  manner  to  be  providing  amendment 
to  the  long-established,  uniform  course  of  study  in  them  then  required 
to  be  conducted  in  English.  But  whatever  its  effect  on  the  public 
schools,  which  raised  no  question,  the  statute  confessedly  denounced 
as  no  school  within  its  purview  whatever  private  school  should  not 
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conform  to  these  requirements ;  and  upon  the  ideas  so  set  in  law,  the 
controversy  arose. 

This  legislation  must  have  for  its  support  two  cognate  principles 
of  vital  importance  to  men:  first,  the  right  of  public  authority  to  pre- 
scribe the  course  and  subjects  of  instruction  in  schools  maintained  as 
purely  private  establishments,  without  public  cost,  by  parents  who 
seek  to  educate  their  children  after  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  and, 
secondly,  the  right  of  the  State  to  intervene  betv/een  any  parent  and 
child,  and,  in  loco  par entum^  to  assume  and  control  the  education  of  all 
children. 

It  is  not  said  that  this  legislation  exerts  the  full  power  which  these 
doctrines  would  give,  or  a  near  approach  to  it,  but  that  it  necessarily 
asserts  them  as  fundamental  to  it,  implies  their  rightful  existence  as 
principles  of  government,  and,  to  the  extent  it  goes,  stands  upon 
them.  It  is  true  that,  although  some  plainly  and  bravely  avowed 
these  doctrines,  the  popular  advocates  of  the  law  generally  disputed 
that  they  w^ere  involved,  and,  by  refinement  upon  the  words  of  the 
statute,  strove  to  give  it  an  interpretation  which  would  avoid  the  ac- 
knowledgment. They  were,  however,  unable  to  withstand  the  force 
of  some  obviously  controlling  considerations.  The  law  clearly  gave 
power  to  the  school  boards  to  require  twenty-four  consecutive 
weeks'  attendance  in  the  year;  and,  if  the  Legislature  might  so  au- 
thorize it  for  twenty-four,  it  might  also  for  fifty-tw^o.  But  twenty- 
four,  perhaps  even  twelve,  were  enough,  if  the  private  schools  must 
be  so  long  deprived  of  pupils,  to  practically  destroy  them.  And 
although  the  minimum  period  was  but  twelve  weeks,  and  the  mini- 
mum of  consecutive  attendance  discretionary,  as  if  to  suggest  the  ex- 
pectation of  less  than  the  full  rigor  in  practice,  yet  the  power  was 
fully  granted,  and  the  fear  of  a  purposed  gradual  encroachment  to  the 
limit  was  justified  by  the  provision  to  enable  it.  Every  private  school 
must  therefore,  as  a  practical  consequence,  have  conformed  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  law,  or  have  closed :  submission  to  the  course  of 
study  prescribed  was  a  condition  of  continued  existence.  If  so  much 
might  be  lawfully  done  to  this  end,  so  might  whatsoever  should  be 
found  further  requisite,  if  this  proved  ineffectual. 

The  consequence,  in  principle,  is  inevitable.  If  public  authority 
may  prescribe  some  branches  of  study,  so  may  it  prescribe  others,  or 
forbid  any.  In  short,  by  the  same  right,  the  private  school  may  be 
required  to  conform  its  course  of  study  to  the  public  school,  even 
religious  training  be  proscribed,  and  the  objects  which  parents  seek  in 
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the  education  of  their  children  by  private  schools  entirely  defeated. 
Since,  also,  the  inquiry  may  be  committed  thus  to  public  authority, 
whether  a  private  school  shall  be  regarded  as  a  legal  school,  it  follows 
that  visitation  and  inspection  may  be  given  to  appropriate  agents  or 
officers.  Thus,  the  logical  possibilities  of  the  power  so  asserted  in- 
volve every  essential  of  full  control,  perhaps  of  direct  abolition,  of  the 
private  schools;  and  only  the  caprice  or  discretion  of  authority  marks 
the  point  of  forbearance. 

Nor  is  the  right  to  substitute  public  for  parental  government  less 
plainly  implied  by  this  legislation.  That  every  parent  may  be  com- 
pelled to  send  his  children  to  a  school  in  which  the  public  authority 
fixes  the  subjects  and  mode  of  instruction  for  any  length  of  time, 
leaves  it  to  the  State  to  fix  the  period,  and  exhaustively  direct  the  sys- 
tem, of  education,  implies  power  to  deny  the  parent  any  share  in  it, 
and  in  necessary  consequence  is  but  the  Spartan  doctrine  of  public 
right  to  assume  the  parent's  place  in  moulding  the  character  and 
destiny  of  the  young.  Thus  the  principle  asserted  is  no  less  than 
one  of  its  advocates  has  phrased  it:  "The  State  may  even  abolish 
the  relations  between  parent  and  child." 

Plainly  this  authority,  which  subjects  every  family  alike  to  the 
right  of  public  visitation,  is  quite  another  thing  from  that  proper 
police  power  which  is  exerted  in  the  public  care  of  orphans,  aban- 
doned children,  and  the  offspring  of  the  criminal  or  depraved.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  say  to  an  intelligent  person  that  the  rightful  power 
of  the  State,  within  limitations  not  here  requiring  mention,  to  suppress 
conspiracies,  or  any  criminal  propaganda  of  schemes  against  the  peace 
and  order  of  society,  even  if  denominated  "  schools  "  by  the  offenders, 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with,  and  gives  no  reason  for,  public  interfer- 
ence with  the  methods  of  education  by  the  private  schools  of  good 
citizens.  The  demarcation  between  the  principles  of  the  criminal  law 
and  the  principles  of  private  right  is  too  clear  in  reason  and  long 
accumulated  usage  to  excuse  a  confusion  of  ideas  from  different  sides 
of  the  boundary.  The  house  of  the  citizen  may,  under  proper  war- 
rant, be  searched  for  the  evidences  of  crime  or  in  pursuit  of  a  crim- 
inal, but  in  entire  consistency  with  the  law  which  fortifies  it  as  his 
castle,  in  recognition  of  the  inviolability  of  the  private  rights  of  home. 

The  fact  that  the  particular  studies  named  in  this  law  were  re- 
quired to  be  taught  in  the  English  language,  ingeniously  specious  as 
it  was,  in  no  manner  affects  the  question  of  jDrinciple.  The  point  is 
not  whether  the  branch  of  studv  is  more  or  less  desirable  for  the 
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young,  which  is  a  subordinate  matter  of  detail,  but  whether,  as  matter 
of  fundamental  right,  the  Legislature  may  prescribe  what  shall  or 
shall  not  be  taught  in  private  schools,  or  take  the  child  from  the 
parent,  however  intelligent  or  faithful,  to  teach  what  the  Legislature 
shall  think  most  beneficial  to  him,  or  desirable  to  the  public  that  he 
should  know.  Something  more  is  due  to  be  said  in  another  aspect 
respecting  the  requirement,  in  this  law,  of  English  instruction;  but 
more  is  not  necessary  at  this  point  to  distinguish  the  principle  from 
the  specious  pretext  put  forward  by  this  association  with  a  detail. 

The  foregoing  seems  enough,  although  the  inquiring  reader  will 
readily  add  more,  to  make  it  clear  that  the  two  doctrines  mentioned 
were  directly  asserted  by  this  legislation,  and  constitute  the  important 
features  of  the  controversy  it  generated.  It  should  be  further  noted 
that  practically  the  two  are  inseparably  connected.  If  the  State  may 
absorb  the  private  schools  within  its  system,  the  available  agencies 
by  which  parents  can,  except  in  few  cases,  practically  furnish  any 
other  than  the  public  course  of  education  to  their  children,  are  so 
substantially  withdrawn  that  their  control  over  the  subject  may  well 
be  said  to  be  overthrown.  The  rich  might,  indeed,  as  some  still  do, 
provide  instruction  by  competent  tutors  within  their  own  houses ;  and 
they  who  are  indifferent  or  hostile  to  any  other  than  purely  secular 
instruction  might  find  no  cause  for  personal  remonstrance.  But  vast 
numbers  there  are  who  have  no  riches,  and  are  far  from  indifferent  to 
the  religious  training  of  their  offspring;  to  whom  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion are  vital,  governing  obligations,  imposing  duty  to  their  children 
which  they  must  discharge  as  they  hope  for  eternal  life.  Were  it 
not  true  that  these  are  of  the  classes  who  constitute  the  very  strength 
of  our  civilization,  yet  their  rights  of  private  judgment  are,  as  well  bj 
our  written  constitutions  as  in  the  elements  of  our  system  of  liberty, 
of  the  most  sacred  nature,  and  their  invasion  is  to  be  resisted  as  the 
common  charge  of  all  friends  to  civil  freedom.  To  take,  or  threaten 
to  take,  from  them  control  of  their  private  schools ;  to  interfere  at  all 
with  the  course  of  instruction  which  they  would  have  pursued  in 
them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  without  reluctance  meet  their  full 
share  of  taxation  for  public  schools,  and  in  every  relation  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  useful  citizenship, — must  surely  be  admitted  to 
deny  them  substantial  rights,  of  a  nature  to  make  the  deprivation 
peculiarly  humiliating.  The  injury  from  their  standpoint  becomes 
greater  by  the  fact  that  our  State  constitution  rigorously  and  justly 
excludes  all  sectarian  teaching  from  the  public  schools,  so  that  even 
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reading  the  Bible  is  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  within  the  prohi- 
bition ;  and  thus  to  the  private  school  the  constitution  directly  remits 
the  onl}^  means  of  religious  training  outside  the  home  and  the  church. 
The  remark  is  parenthetically  ventured,  that,  from  this  and  other  pro- 
visions, argument  may  well  be  drawn  that  the  fundamental  charter 
thus  impliedly  guards  the  private  school  from  public  interference,  as 
surely  as  it  guards  the  public  school  from  the  influence  of  private  or 
sectarian  opinion. 

The  avowed  supporters  of  what  are  thus  shown  to  be  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  this  law  take  extreme  ground.  The  importance  of 
a  correct  training  of  the  child  to  his  future  usefulness  as  a  citizen, 
not  only  in  wdiat  is  taught,  but  what  is  withheld,  to  which  all  must 
agree;  the  evil  of  militant  religious  doctrines  which  have  bloodied 
the  pages  of  history ;  the  superiority  of  the  system  adopted  by  com- 
mon judgment  for  public  instruction ;  the  promotion  of  homogeneity 
and  equality  by  like  training  from  generation  to  generation;  and 
above  all  the  supreme  right  and  duty  of  the  State,  for  its  safety  and 
in  discharge  of  its  agency  for  humanity,  to  overrule  private  rights 
and  interests  to  the  common  weal  and  glory — not  as  a  reproach,  but 
simply  to  state  the  fact — these,  carried  to  this  conclusion,  are  the  argu- 
ments of  socialism.  It  might  be  shortly  replied  that  infallibility  in 
the  choice  of  methods  is  not  conceded  to  majorities  more  than  to  auto- 
crats. But  the  antagonism  is  radical,  and  stands  upon  the  old  and 
word-worn,  yet  ever  new,  cardinal  principle  of  democratic  liberty, 
which  forbids  the  least  subjugation  of  the  individual  below  the  line  of 
what  each  must  yield  to  the  common  freedom  of  all. 

Here,  then,  was  the  stand  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Wisconsin. 
It  .maintained,  accordingly,  that  whatever  be  the  shortcomings  of  pa- 
rental compared  with  ideal  education,  whatever  the  inferiority  of  private 
to  public  schools  (granting  these  for  argument's  sake),  such  evils  are 
as  nothing  to  those  which  must  follow  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  parental  control,  and  the  family  circle ;  while  by  the 
diffusion  of  enlightenment,  never  so  rapid  as  among  the  free,  the  sup- 
posed disadvantages  will  as  completely  disappear  as  the  infirmities  of 
humanity  will  allow.  Thus  the  balance  of  a  cold  calculation  of  rela- 
tive merits.  But  other  demerits  must  be  reckoned  in  the  forecast  of 
results.  For  where  will  be  found  among  free-born  men  the  father, 
worthy  of  the  gift  of  childrer,  who  will  yield  but  to  force  the  right  to 
direct  their  nurture  and  education? 

So  far,   however,   from    implying  by  this  recognition  of  private 
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rights  any  hostility  to  the  public  system  of  education,  the  party  in 
AVisconsin  sees  in  it  both  additional  incentive  for  promoting  the  value 
of  that  system  and  a  measure  of  protection  and  safety  to  it.  Next  to 
the  preservation  of  his  liberty  and  equal  rights,  the  advancement  of 
the  individual  in  enlightenment  and  personal  development  is  funda- 
mentally essential  to  republican  institutions.  It  is  at  once  the  condi- 
tion of  permanence  and  the  highest  resulting  object  of  civil  liberty. 
For  this  reason  the  State  stands  charged  with  no  greater  duty  than  to 
provide  the  means  of  education  for  all,  free,  abundant,  and  complete. 
Enfranchised  from  every  entanglement  with  church  or  creed,  seeking 
mental  freedom  as  well  as  intellectual  power,  its  system  extends  to 
secular  instruction  only,  forbidding  every  intruding  touch  or  hue  of 
sectarian  opinion.  Its  advantages  of  means  and  power  to  this  end,  if 
well  used,  no  private  agency  can  successfully  compete  with.  They 
should  be  pressed  to  the  utmost,  until  the  public  schools,  in  well-con- 
structed gradation  from  the  primaries  to  the  university,  afford,  without 
price,  to  all  the  youth  of  the  State  the  most  helpful  opportunities  which 
the  best-trained  skill  of  man  can  provide  for  acquiring  all  knowledge 
contributory  to  every  useful  industry  or  calling.  The  theory  sometimes 
heard,  that  the  public  effort  should  be  limited  to  the  district  school 
and  the  simpler  branches  of  common  learning,  deserves  toleration  only 
to  be  put  down  by  reason.  Slowly  it  must  be,  but  surely  in  the  order 
of  time  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  citizen  will  be  afforded  educa- 
tion to  the  measure  of  his  capacity. 

If,  in  such  comparison  of  benefit  and  cost  to  pupils,  private  schools 
may  still  compete  in  secular  as  well  as  religious  instruction,  to  what 
injury?  Up  to  this  day,  private  schools  have  rendered  a  useful  ser- 
vice. They  assist  in  relieving  the  public  schools,  generally  overpressed 
by  numbers,  especially  in  cities,  and  they  furnish  a  natural  field  for 
experiment  and  progress.  Uniformity  is  prescribed  to  the  public 
schools,  and  the  genius  of  improvement  works  to  best  advantage  in 
the  free  opportunity  of  the  private  schools,  which  have  often  led  in 
invention  of  good  methods.  Notable  examples  may  be  mentioned,  of 
schools  of  excellence  and  renown,  dependent  on  the  individuality  of 
teachers  who  made  them  objects  of  love  and  labor.  And  among  the 
institutions  of  a  free  people  none  would  appear  less  justly  exposed  to 
attack  than  schools  aiming  to  be  useful,  and  dependent  on  their  value 
for  favor. 

Instead  of  inflicting  injury,  the  popular  decision  has  doubtless 
averted   serious   harm   with   which   the  "Bennett    Law"    indirectly 
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menaced  the  public  scliools.  Their  prosperity  must  stand  in  the 
warm  attachment  which  every  intelligent  citizen  cannot  but  have  for 
them,  unless  they  are  made  the  prop  or  pretext  for  injury  to  the 
interests  or  feelings  of  his  class  or  race.  Even  belief,  on  the  part  of 
many,  that  such  was  the  effect  or  purpose  of  that  law,  must  have 
engendered  reactionary  results  of  harm,  fortunately  prevented  by  its 
summary  and  decisive  suppression.  History  is  too  full  of  instances 
where  civilized  progress  has  been  painfully  retarded  by  forceful 
measures  to  promote  it,  to  leave  doubtful  the  estimate  of  results  from 
attempting  to  drive  by  force,  against  or  in  advance  of  public  opinion, 
even  a  scheme  of  excellence — which  this  was  not. 

Thus,  apart  from  the  particular  circumstances,  and  so  far  as  possi- 
ble purely  in  the  abstract,  the  subject  has  been  stated.  But,  as  usual 
in  human  affairs,  there  were  upon  this  skeleton  frame  of  dispute  the 
flesh  and  nerves  of  actual  realities  of  life,  with  the  natural  passions 
and  pains  of  quarrel. 

There  have  long  been  many  private  schools  in  Wisconsin,  some 
under  the  care  of  religious  denominations,  others,  though  many  less 
in  number,  professing  no  special  religious  training,  but  competing  for 
pupils  by  the  claim  of  excellence.  Of  the  denominational  schools,  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Catholics  maintain  more  than  all  others.  In  some 
localities,  many  members  of  the  Catholic  congregations  are  of  German 
birth  or  parentage,  and  the  Lutherans  are  mostly  of  German  or  Nor- 
wegian extraction.  It  needs  be  said  to  no  one  acquainted  with  them, 
that  these  people  are  sincere  and  devout  Christians,  as  well  as  among 
the  best  and  most  useful  citizens.  No  cavil  has  ever  been  raised  by 
them  against  the  public  schools,  or  any  measure  of  taxation  for  their 
support;  nor  is  there  just  reason  to  apprehend  any.  No  claim  has 
ever  been  advanced  or  need  be  feared  that  the  public  funds  should 
contribute  aid  to  their  parochial  schools.  The  constitution  of  the 
State,  established  when  the  Democratic  party  was  in  strong  ascen- 
dency, contains  ample  safeguards  against  every  such  possibility. 
The  amendment  which  "  The  National  League  for  the  Protection  of 
American  Institutions  "  desires  embodied  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
would  add  nothing  of  substance  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
of  Wisconsin. 

But  the  sincere  faith  of  these  good  people  obliges  them  to  afford 
their  children  the  lessons  of  divine  truth,  as  it  is  given  them  to  see  it, 
and  they  maintain  their  schools,  as  their  churches,  for  conscience' 
sake.      It  is  manifestly    essential  to  their  objects  that  they  remain 
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under  their  guidance.  Any  measure  looking  toward  public  control  of 
private  schools  must  give  them  peculiar  concern,  and  there  were  evi- 
dences enough  that  this  was  aimed  directly  at  them,  and  not  without 
affronting  aspects. 

Prime  in  this  double  effect  was  the  requirement  for  teaching  in 
the  English  language,  because  it  was  felt  to  be  a  pretext,  and  an  un- 
justifiable pretext,  to  cloak  a  covert  and  harmful  design.  There  was 
no  occasion  for  a  sudden  legislative  spasm  to  extend  a  knowledge  of 
the  English  tongue  among  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the  imputation 
of  ignorance  so  implied  was  naturally  offensive.  It  is  indeed  difficult 
to  contemplate  with  temperance  the  injuries  to  our  good  report  abroad 
which  the  libels  and  half-truths  put  forward  in  advocacy  of  this  law 
have  done,  nor  will  they  be  soon  forgotten. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  pica  of  fact  might  have  found  more 
excuse,  when  our  foreign  population  were  new  immigrants ;  but  now 
half  the  number  so  classed  are  American  born,  and  hold  Wisconsin 
for  fatherland.  Of  them  few  above  infantile  years  are  not  conversant 
with  English,  and  very  many  have  not  only  lost  the  language  of  their 
parents,  but  all  trace  of  foreign  aspect  or  accent,  so  that  names  alone 
suggest  their  race  origin.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  These  are  not 
inferior  people,  but  of  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  blood  that  we  boast. 
None  excel  them  in  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  various  avocations 
of  citizenship.  No  learned  profession,  no  walk  of  business,  but  holds 
them  among  its  foremost.  IIow^  could  they  thus  win  place  in  the 
competitions  of  men  if  they  unwisely  deny  themselves  the  common 
language  of  the  country? 

Were  this  the  true  objective  of  this  law,  it  should  have  been 
addressed  to  adults  of  foreign  birth.  The  children,  in  daily  familiar 
contact  with  their  neighbors,  needed  it  not.  They  gather  English 
almost  as  they  breathe.  The  land  of  their  fathers  is  a  far-away  story : 
here  is  the  home  of  their  senses.  They  speedily  become  interpreters 
in  affairs  for  parents  to  whom  acquisition  of  a  new  speech  is  naturally 
hard.  Foreign-born  parents  find  constant  effort  needful  to  preserve  in 
children  knowledge  of  their  own  tongues.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
their  private  schools.  But,  so  far  from  the  purpose  to  sup})rcss  Eng- 
lish, a  large  majority  of  such  schools  im])art  instruction  by  appor- 
tioned hours  in  that,  as  well  as  in  German;  and  the  pupils  of  nearly 
all  of  those  which  teach  in  German  only  are  sent  for  that  reason  to 
the  public  schools  for  part  of  the  year.  The  i)olicy  of  the  Lutherans, 
often  reiterated  in  their  synods  and  assemblies,  was  clearly  spoken  in 
14 
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1871   b}'  their  eminent  clerical  leader,  the  Eev.  C.  F.  W.  Walther,  in 
these  words : — 

"  The  English  language  must  not  be  neglected.  We  must  endeavor  to  fur- 
nish our  children  the  very  best  instruction  therein.  .  .  .  The  public  schools  are  a 
political  necessity,  and  of  greater  importance  in  a  republic  than  in  a  monarchy. 
If  we  have  at  heart  the  prosperity  of  our  adopted  country,  then  our  Christian 
duty  bids  us  maintain  the  public  schools." 

What  evil  to  our  social  order,  to  onr  prosperity  as  a  people,  can 
any  attribute  to  want  of  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue  among  the 
foreign-born  who  for  fifty  years  we  have  invited  to  the  State?  The 
past  must  show  it,  if  any  there  be.  Crime  has  not  resulted,  nor  dis- 
regard of  public  duty,  nor  business  dishonesty.  Nor  has  there  been 
lack  of  public  spirit.  Popular  generosity  has  been  signal  to  every 
form  of  educational  and  eleemosynary  institutions.  Comparison  with 
any  State  may  be  challenged  for  manifestation  of  the  qualities  which 
mark  the  manly  excellence  of  a  good  people. 

The  very  terms  of  the  English  clause  asserted  the  obnoxious  prin- 
ciple of  the  law.  Children  were  not  required  to  be  taught  English, 
which  mere  provision  for  a  public  examination  would  have  secured, 
but  particular  studies  were  to  be  pursued  in  that  language.  But  if 
four,  why  not  any  number?  In  Illinois,  a  fifth  was  added.  And 
why  the  "three  K's  "  and  history,  more  than  others?  To  plant  the 
germ  of  the  district  school?  To  any  ej^e,  this  threw  open  the  door  of 
the  private  school  to  whatever  shape  of  paternalism  the  Legislature 
might  send  to  rule  it. 

Is  it  matter  of  w^onder  that  the  professed  purpose  of  the  "  Bennett 
Law  "  was  seen  for  a  pretext  and  an  affront? 

It  was  not,  therefore,  the  mere  requirement  of  English  teaching, 
nor  even  the  fear  of  direct  special  harm  from  this  law,  so  much  as 
belief  that  it  was  the  deliberate  assertion  of  vicious  doctrine  with 
secret  and  hostile  purpose, — because,  in  the  apt  phrase  of  the  day,  it 
was  the  "entering  wedge," — which  stirred  indignant  opposition  by 
men  who  resented  the  attack  on  the  rights  of  good  citizens. 

Inquir}^  disclosed  many  confirmatory  evidences  of  this  purpose  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  origination  and  promotion  of  this  law.  Simi- 
lar acts  were  passed  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  the  same  winter.  The 
measure  was  novel  and  unexpected,  but  responded  significantly  to 
the  inspiration  of  an  Eastern  propaganda  of  hostility  to  private 
schools  and  the  Catholic  Church,  which  freely  returned  its  contribu- 
tory aid  of  praise.     Whether  justly  or  unjustly  to  its  promoters,  the 
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act  evoked  some  favoring  support  from  latent  "American"  ill-will  to 
foreigners,  with  natural  retort  of  feeling. 

But,  except  as  adjuncts  of  the  controversy  in  fact,  these  are  not 
important  to  the  objects  of  this  article.  Whatever  the  secret  aims  of 
its  projectors,  the  law  asserted  unmistakable  doctrines;  and  the  popu- 
lar discussion  of  them  by  the  press,  on  the  stump,  and  in  the  conver- 
sational circle  was  at  least  unusually  interesting,  and  with  under- 
standable exceptions  generally  deemed  beneficial,  because  of  that 
recurrence  to  first  principles  ever  instructive  in  a  republic.  Rarely 
in  political  campaigning  do  the  foundations  of  the  public  authority 
receive  a  more  intelligent  and  honest  scrutiny ;  and  rarely  is  found  a 
political  verdict  with  so  general  public  acceptance  as  right. 

Three  votes  in  the  Legislature  last  winter  gave  signal  refutation  of 
the  campaign  slanders  upon  the  victorious  party.  The  repeal  of  the 
"Bennett  Law  "  was  passed  by  21  to  11  in  the  Senate,  and  83  to  1-4  in 
the  Assembly ;  21  out  of  46  Republicans  voting  on  the  question  re- 
cording themselves  against  the  measure  supported  by  their  party  in 
the  campaign.  The  Democrats  then  brought  forward  a  compulsory 
attendance  law,  framed  without  injustice ;  and  but  one  Republican  in 
the  Assembly  and  none  in  the  Senate  were  found  to  record  a  negative 
vote.  Whatever  calumny  may  have  done  abroad,  no  public  judgment 
after  contest  was  ever  so  unanimously  recorded  in  Wisconsin. 
Equally  significant  was  the  third  expression.  For  some  years,  besides 
an  additional  mill  tax  of  near  $600,000  a  year,  making  $3,500,000  a 
year  levied  for  public  schools,  our  people  have  charged  themselves 
with  an  annual  eighth-mill  tax,  yielding  nearly  $75,000,  to  augment 
the  income  of  the  University.  This  year,  by  a  vote  of  119  to  1  in 
both  Houses,  the  latter  levy  was  doubled  for  six  years  to  come,  to 
provide  a  gymnawsium  for  students,  a  law-school  building,  and  a  house 
for  practical  instruction  in  cheese-making.  If  any  heart  still  palpi- 
tates with  fear  for  the  6,500  district  schoolhouses  of  Wisconsin,  or 
for  the  safety  of  the  school  fund,  these  facts  should  give  it  peace. 

William  F.  Vilas. 
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The  government  of  these  United  States,  I  conceive,  is  based,  not 
on  a  system  of  paternalism,  not  upon  the  idea  that  government  should 
do  every  thing  for  the  individual,  but  rather  upon  an  intention  to 
further  certain  clearly  conceived  and  narrowly  bounded  purposes  be- 
lieved to  be  the  legitimate  and  peculiar  province  of  government.  Ex- 
actly what  these  ends  are  may  indeed  be  a  subject  of  discussion; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  government  is  endowed  not  only  with  the 
means  of  self-perpetuation,  but  with  the  most  efficient  means  not 
detrimental  to  other  rights. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  one  wherein  all  citizens 
who  are  believed  to  be  of  sufficient  mental  acuteness,  and  sufficiently 
well  balanced,  to  be  good  advisers,  are  endowed  with  a  share  in  the 
government.  The  immediate  rulers  are  chosen  by  the  votes  of  citi- 
zens; public  measures  are  successful  in  gaining  adoption  or  otherwise 
as  the  majority  dictates ;  and  public  policies  are  the  creatures  of  the 
individual  opinion  of  the  majority.  As  a  consequence,  public  officials 
are  good  or  bad,  wise  or  stupid,  upright  or  corrupt,  as  are  the  voters 
beneath  them ;  measures  adopted  by  the  nation  are  just  and  reasona- 
ble, or  unjust  and  foolish,  as  are  the  men  who  support  them;  and  the 
public  policy  reflects  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  aver- 
age voter,  as  his  vote  represents  him.  In  short,  our  government  is 
what  its  citizens  are,  be  they  good  or  bad.  Therefore  if  the  standard  of 
citizenship  is  raised,  if  the  vast  body  of  citizens  is  improved  and  made 
better  for  purposes  of  citizenship,  the  government  itself  is  made  better. 

Clearly,  then,  it  is  competent  and  within  its  proper  functions  for 
the  government  to  take  such  measures  and  to  make  such  requirements 
as  will  tend  to  the  training  of  efficient  citizens.  What  determines 
that  efficiency  must  be  discovered  from  a  consideration  of  the  duties 
of  the  citizen. 

The  casting  of  a  ballot  is  a  bagatelle ;  for  the  considerations  which 
determine  the  wording  of  a  ballot  or  the  names  written  thereupon  are 
the  important  things.  These  considerations  are  of  two  sorts,  moral 
and  mental.  The  voter  is  a  good  one  (1)  as  he  desires  to  throw  his 
influence  for  right  and  the  public  good,  and  (2)  as  he  is  able  correctly 
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to  determine  the  efTect  of  liis  ballot.  The  aims  of  government  must 
be,  then,  the  development  of  moral  consciousness  and  mental  clear- 
ness in  tlie  citizen ;  and  the  government  not  only  may  take  such  mod- 
erate and  reasonable  measures  as  may  tend  to  these  ends,  but  has  the 
right  to  insist  upon  their  application  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  future. 
In  short,  the  government  has  a  right  to  compel,  within  reasonable  and 
moderate  limits,  such  education  as  may  secure  a  better  and  more  effi- 
cient citizenship. 

Nor  do  I  forget  that  the  casting  of  a  ballot,  though  the  most  effi- 
cient and  direct  means  of  affecting  tlie  welfare  of  government,  is  but 
one  of  many  means;  for  the  same  qualities  in  the  individual  make 
for  evil  to  government,  whether  he  be  a  voter  or  not.  He  is  a  good 
citizen  wdio  is,  either  at  the  polls  or  on  the  street,  of  upright  con- 
science and  a  clear  understanding;  and  the  government  must  adopt 
toward  the  non-voting  citizen  a  like  course  to  that  which  it  adopts 
toward  the  voter. 

The  question  whether  there  can  be  direct  and  deliberate  training 
in  the  direction  of  morality  merely,  remains,  indeed,  an  open  one,  and 
is  for  the  consideration  of  the  schoolmaster.  But  the  State,  as  it  is 
at  present  constituted,  evidently  is  concerned  wnth  the  two  forms  of 
education  above  outlined;  it  has  a  right  to  enforce  these,  and  these 
only,  and  is  concerned  with  no  other  form  of  education.  The  reli- 
gious education  of  the  citizen,  for  instance,  however  desirable  it  may 
be,  and  however  valuable,  is  not  a  fit  subject  of  consideration  for  our 
government,  not  alone  because  it  is  utterly  impracticable  for  a  nation 
religiously  conglomerate,  but  because  our  Constitution,  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  positively  forbids  any  union 
of  Church  and  State. 

To  sum  up,  the  government  has  a  right  to  provide  education  for 
the  intellectual  and  the  moral  training  of  its  future  citizens,  and  to 
compel  their  attendance  upon  it ;  but  it  has  no  right  to  provide  any 
other  education,  much  less  to  compel  their  acceptance  of  it.  Nor  is 
there  need  of  argument  to  show  the  expediency  of  such  compulsory 
education.  A  rising  generation  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  must  in 
time  become  a  ruling  generation,  caring  little  for  good  government, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  prone  to  those  practices  which  make  government 
weak  and  corrupt. 

Now  for  the  a])plication  of  these  general  principles  to  tlu^  facts  of 
present  political  conditions,  recently  much  discussed.     Public  appre- 
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ciation  of  the  danger  to  tlie  State  of  yoiitli  growing  up  in  ignorance 
has  brought  about  compulsory  education  hiws,  so  moderately  drawn 
that  the  framers,  it  seems  to  be  generally  conceded,  had  not  the  faintest 
conception  of  any  possible  organized  opposition  among  respectable 
people.  But  there  has  been  much  opposition,  appealing,  with  more  or 
less  honesty,  to  religious  prejudice ;  and  two  sects,  the  Koman  Catholic 
and  the  Lutheran,  have  apparently  succeeded  in  holding  the  balance 
of  power,  and  in  electing,  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  State  officials 
pledged  against  the  laws  upon  the  statute-books.  In  estimating  the 
significance  of  this  result,  the  public  mind  has  w^holly  ignored  three 
most  important  considerations :  first,  that  the  political  party  which  in 
a  half-hearted  fashion  defended  the  law  was  for  other  reasons,  whose 
effect  can  in  no  manner  be  exactly  estimated,  fore-ordained  to  defeat ; 
second,  that  the  voters  whose  votes  were  changed  because  of  the 
school  question,  the  tariff,  and  all  other  reasons  combined,  were  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  number  voting;  and,  third,  that  people  in 
general  refused  to  consider  seriously  the  probability  of  a  Democratic 
anti-school-law  victory,  either  in  Wisconsin  or  in  Illinois,  thus  losing 
to  the  Kepublicans  such  voters  as  might  have  joined  them  from  belief 
in  the  compulsory  education  laws.  The  "  judgment  by  default  "  taken 
in  these  two  States  cannot  reasonably  be  interpreted  as  any  expression 
of  opinion  upon  a  fairly  drawn  issue,  or  as  any  permanent  settlement 
of  the  question. 

Whether  these  laws  were  defective  in  detail,  and  gave  to  petty  offi- 
cials the  power  of  injustice  and  oppression,  I  do  not  know,  nor  is  it. 
material  to  the  question  of  principle.  The  campaign  of  opposition 
has  been  waged  on  the  law  itself,  not  upon  any  detail.  True,  there  has 
been  much  complaint  about  individual  features  of  the  law,  but  it 
has  been  vague,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  suggestions  of  satisfactory 
amendment,  short  of  abolishment ;  and  during  the  campaign,  abolish- 
ment, not  modification,  was  demanded.  If  amendments  are  needed, 
let  them  be  made. 

The  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  compulsory  education  law  are 
two  in  number:  first,  and  in  public  discussion  decidedly  foremost, 
the  assertion  that  the  public  school,  being  non-religious,  cannot  prop- 
erly educate  the  children  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  law  designs  to 
undermine  the  private  school;  and,  second,  the  appeal  to  the  love  of 
the  mother-tongue,  usually  German,  which,  it  is  asserted,  is  likely  to 
be  driven  out  by  English.  The  latter  argument,  used  to  inflame  the 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  appears  less  frequently  in  public  discussion. 
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The  law  *  makes  two  rc(.|uireiiients  pertinent  to  the  present  discus- 
sion,— that  every  child  within  a  certain  age  shall  attend  school  twelve 
weeks  in  each  year,  and  that  instruction  in  certain  elementary 
branches  shall  be  given  in  the  English  language.  I  submit  that 
neither  of  these  requirements  in  the  slightest  degree  justifies  the  oppo- 
sition, but  that,  on  the  contrar^^,  each  requirement  is  far  less  than  the 
State  might  justly  demand. 

For  be  it  remembered,  if  the  parochial  school  fullils  the  statute 
requirement,  its  work  is  accepted  upon  the  same  terms  as  that  of  the 
public  school.  The  law  requires  that  the  parochial  school  slial),  for 
twelve  weeks  each  3'ear,  teach  children  certain  elementary  branches  in 
the  English  language — only  this,  and  nothing  more.  In  other  words, 
the  law  affects  those  parochial  schools,  and  those  only,  which  i-efuse 
to  teach  their  children  for  a  part  of  the  day  in  English,  for  twelve 
weeks  only  in  the  year.  Should  a  school  which  either  refuses  twelve 
weeks'  teaching  per  year,  or  refuses  to  give  its  pupils  even  this  slender 
opportunity  of  acquiring  the  English  tongue,  be  accepted  as  sole  nurse 
of  American  children?  Not  if  the  State  has  a  right  to  protect  itself, 
as  we  have  heretofore  concluded,  against  incapable  citizens.  Per- 
haps the  most  influential  newspaper  in  the  North-west  to-day,  the  one 
which  has  been  the  chief  power  in  this  figlit  against  public  schools,  is 
one  which  circulates  among  a  population  one-third  of  whom  cannot 
read  the  ballots  they  vote,  because  they  are  printed  in  English ;  who 
cannot  testify  in  the  courts  witliout  an  interpreter;  who  cannot  act  as 
jurymen,  through  inability  to  understand  the  language  used;  and  who 
are  absolutely  insulated  from  the  influence  of  American  institutions. 
There  are  native-born  American  citizens  of  the  third  generation  to 
whom  English  is  an  absolutely  unknown  tongue. 

Evidently  he  who  is  dependent  upon  another  to  read  his  ballot  to 
him  is  not  a  safe  citizen  or  voter;  and  evidently  the  State  could  not 
require  less  if  it  in  any  \vay  endeavored  to  secure  to  its  citizens 
knowledge  of  the  public  tongue.  Therefore  these  States  of  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois  have  shown  moderation  in  their  exercise  of  an  undoubted 
right  and  duty,  which  grows  more  astonishing  as  it  is  more  fully  com- 
prehended. For  there  is  not,  as  charged,  any  crusade  against  German. 
Certainly  the  class  to  whom  the  present  writer  belongs  would  be  the 
last  to  abolish  among  German-speaking  people  the  use  of  their  lan- 
guage. Rather  would  we  have  it  more  generally  known.  That  the 
fathers  should  read  Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Heine  in  the  origi- 

*  Wiscousin  Session  Laws,  1889,  chap.  519;  Illinois  Laws,  1883,  p.  167. 
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nal,  and  tlieir  children  be  shut  out  from  such  enjoyment,  would  be  a 
calamity ;  and  I  as  deeply  deplore  it  as  any  one  could.  I  ask,  not 
that  German  literature  should  be  unknown  to  the  "  German- Ameri- 
can," but  that  he  may  be  also  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  the 
English  tongue.  I  know,  indeed,  that  there  is  much  honest  opposition 
to  these  laws ;  but  I  protest  against  that  short-sightedness  which  would 
make  the  immigrant,  welcomed  to  this  freer  land,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  alien  in  speech,  in  customs,  in  institutions.  I  ask,  not 
that  English  may  drive  out  German,  but  that  the  language  which 
accident  has  made  prevalent  and  official  should  have,  not  all  the 
time,  not  even  one-half  the  time,  but  part  of  the  day  for  twelve  weeks 
in  a  year  of  the  school-hours  and  school-years  of  a  child's  life. 

The  assertion,  also,  that  the  law  makes  war  upon  the  parochial 
schools  is  far  from  the  truth.  In  very  many  localities  the  German 
parochial  schools  have  been  kept  up  for  part  of  the  year  only,  with 
the  purpose,  deliberately  adopted  and  expressed  by  the  church  au- 
thorities, that  their  children  might  attend  the  public  schools  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  learn  English.  Under  such  a  system 
there  is  absolutely  no  conflict  between  the  law  and  the  parochial 
schools.  But,  if  this  be  not  desirable,  the  interference  with  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  parochial  school  is  slight,  consisting  solely  of  the 
requirement  of  the  use  of  English  during  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  time.  The  time  remaining  is  ample  for  any  desired  instruction 
in  religion  or  in  morals. 

I  sum  up,  then,  as  follows : — ■ 

I.  The  State  justly  claims  the  right  to  insist  that  those  who  are  to 
grow  up  into  her  citizens  shall  learn  to  understand  and  freely  use  the 
language  of  the  land. 

II.  To  this  end  it  may  justly  claim  such  small  portion  of  the  time 
of  the  pupil  as  may  enable  him  to  acquire  that  knowledge. 

III.  The  amount  of  time  actually  claimed  by  the  laws  now  in 
force  is  very  slight,  rather  less,  in  fact,  than  is  needed  to  effect  the 
end  proposed. 

IV.  The  claim  that  there  is  any  interference  with  the  religious 
instruction  in  parochial  schools  is  absolutely  untrue;  for  no  man 
proposes  to  use  in  religious  instruction  five-sixths  of  the  hours  of  the 
school  year;  and  the  compulsory  education  laws  of  the  two  States 
referred  to  have  absolutely  no  effect  or  bearing  on  at  least  five-sixths 
of  the  time. 

y.  Equally  untrue  is  the  supposition  that  the  learning  of  German 
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or  any  other  language  is  interfered  with;  since  am})le  time  remains 
for  such  purposes,  untouched  by  any  statute  requirement. 

VI.  If  the  State  cannot  do  what  these  laws  require,  it  can  do 
nothing  toward  compulsory  education,  nothing  to  protect  itself  against 
voters  ignorant  of  the  official  language. 

The  essay  in  the  Forum  for  March,  upon  this  subject,  by  Presi- 
dent Bascom,  w^hich  embodies  the  usual  objections,  is  in  many  respects 
astonishing.  Its  author  has  a  most  honorable  record  for  independ- 
ence, for  a  refusal  to  surrender  to  a  vicious  and  popular  measure. 
Yet  his  argument,  succinctl}^  stated,  is  this:  certain  bodies  of  people 
dislike  our  public-school  system ;  let  us  therefore  placate  them  by 
making  schools  controlled  by  them,  and  not  controlled  by  the  State,  a 
part  of  that  system.  Let  us  use  moneys  contributed  by  all  classes  of 
men  to  further  the  operations  of  religious  bodies.  I  state  this,  not  by 
any  means  as  explaining  Dr.  Bascom's  views,  which  must  be  read  as 
he  has  expressed  them  in  order  to  be  clearly  understood.  But  I  sub- 
mit that  there  are  three  fallacies  in  his  article : — 

First,  He  does  not  perceive  that  the  requirements  now  made  are 
the  minimum  possible,  that  if  they  are  not  retained  there  can  be  no 
compulsory  education  whatever.  And  Br.  Bascom  has  himself  most 
truly  turned  the  flank  of  his  own  position  in  this  declaration :  "  Care- 
fully guarded  and  moderate  coercion,  therefore,  has  come  to  be,  con- 
sidering the  increase  of  alien  and  irresponsible  citizens,  a  natural,  if  not 
a  necessary,  step  in  completion  of  our  educational  system."  This  is, 
though  Dr.  Bascom  strangely  fails  to  see  it,  the  "last  ditch  "  of  com- 
pulsory education.     In  Heaven's  name,  what  less  could  be  asked? 

Second,  The  real  battle  is  not  against  compulsory  education,  but 
against  public  schools.  In  this  same  essay  he  mentions,  as  the  first 
symptom  of  discontent,  the  parochial  schools  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  seems  to  think  that  such  discontent  is 
the  result  of  laws  peculiar  to  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  In  fact,  those 
parochial  scliools  antedated  tlie  compulsory  education  laws,  and  are 
conspicuous  and  powerful  in  other  States.  True,  there  are  friends  of 
public  schools  in  those  churches;  but  the  opponents  of  compulsory 
education  are  opponents  likewise  of  ])ublic  schools,  whether  they  are 
so  op])osed  for  religious  reasons  or  through  desire  to  make  German, 
and  not  English,  the  language  of  the  State.  Be  it  remembered  that 
German  Lutherans  boycott  as  vigorously  the  English  Lutheran 
churches,  which  differ  in  nothing  save  the  use  of  English  in  their 
services,  as  they  do  the  laws  under  discussion. 
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Third,  It  is  objected  tliat  taxation  of  supporters  of  the  parochial 
schools  for  support  of  public  schools  also  is  unjust.  It  is  easy,  and, 
I  take  it,  conclusive,  to  say  that  the  public  schools  are  designed  to 
secure  public  safety  by  educating  those  who  might  otherwise  become 
dangerous  to  society,  exactly  as  courts  and  penitentiaries  have  similar 
purpose,  and  that  taxation  for  the  one  purpose  rests  on  exactly  the 
same  ground  as  the  other.  In  neither  case  need  taxation  be  confined 
to  those  who  need  the  service  of  the  institution  for  themselves  or  their 
children.  Dr.  Bascom's  substitute,  on  the  other  hand, — namely,  the 
subsidizing  of  parochial  schools  with  public  funds,  if  such,  be  his 
darkly  expressed  plan, — is  objectionable  not  only  because  it  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  forbidden  alike  by  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  but  also  because  it  does 
what  Dr.  Bascom  himself  charges  against  the  present  system, — it  in- 
volves a  double  taxation;  a  taxation,  too,  for  the  support  of  systems 
believed  to  be  essentially  vicious.  A  system  which  obliges  a  Method- 
ist or  a  Baptist,  honestly  fearing,  distrusting,  and  disliking  Catholi- 
cism, to  contribute  toward  a  fund  from  which  Catholic  schools  draw 
their  support,  or  which  forces  a  Catholic,  a  Jew,  or  an  Agnostic  to  aid 
in  the  support  of  a  Methodist  institution,  involves  a  tyranny  fortu- 
nately impossible  to  this  nation. 

Finally,  this  is  not  a  question  of  compromise,  but  of  defence.  There 
is  no  tyranny  in  compelling  the  education  of  coming  citizens,  or  in 
requiring  financial  aid  from  all  taxpayers ;  and  the  public  school,  as 
the  State  conceives  it,  is  organized  to  do  a  different  work  from  that  of 
the  parochial  school,  has  no  competition  with  it,  and  no  opposition  to  it. 
If  the  parochial  school  will  do  the  essential  work  of  the  public  school, 
the  latter  claims  no  further  hold  upon  its  pupils ;  and  when  its  own 
work  is  done  by  itself  or  any  other  agency,  that  public  school  has  no 
objection  to  any  further  education  which  parents  or  pupils  may  desire, 
whether  religious,  moral,  or  whatever  its  nature  be.  Nor  do  the 
requirements  of  the  public  school,  as  expressed  in  the  compulsory 
education  laws,  in  the  slightest  degree  impede  that  further  education 
in  religion  or  in  m_orals. 

E.  M.  Winston. 
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This  question'  cannot  be  answered  and  no  definite  conclusion  can 
be  reached  upon  the  policy  of  free  or  limited  coinage,  either  of  silver 
or  of  gold,  without  treating  separately  the  two  functions  which  na- 
tional governments  have  assumed  in  the  matter  of  controlling  or  direct- 
ing the  supply  of  coins  which  may  be  required  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
instruments  of  exchange.  There  has  been  much  confusion  in  dealing 
with  this  question,  because  of  the  various  definitions  of  the  word 
"money;  "  but  all  writers  concur  in  one  respect:  coined  money  is  an 
instrument  by  which  the  exchange  of  services  or  of  products  is  facili- 
tated. Without  spending  time  upon  an  abstract  definition  of  the  word 
"money,"  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  one  kind  of  money  may  be 
good  money,  and  another  kind  of  money  may  be  bad  money. 

Perhaps  the  best  definition  of  good  money  is  that  given  by  Henri 
Cernuschi,  the  most  distinguished  among  the  advocates  of  a  monetary 
policy  which  has  become  known  as  "bimetallism."  I  quote  from 
memory:  "  That  coin  only  is  good  money  of  which  the  bullion  is  worth 
as  much  after  it  is  melted  as  it  is  in  the  form  of  coin." 

In  order  to  discriminate  between  bad  money  and  good  money,  it 
is  necessary  to  separate  in  distinct  terms  the  function  of  the  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  coinage,  and  the  function  of  the  government  in 
making  provision  as  to  what  kind  of  money  shall  be  a  legal  tender 
for  the  payment  of  debts.  When  a  government  attempts  to  make  bad 
money  a  legal  tender,  it  perpetrates  the  worst  fraud  that  can  be  in- 
flicted upon  a  trusting  people.  It  matters  not  whether  the  money 
consists  of  discredited  paper  or  of  discredited  coin.  In  either  case  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  a  government  to  maintain  any  kind  of  bad 
money  in  circulation  to  which  the  people  refuse  to  give  credit,  whether 
paper  or  coin.  If  the  quality  of  the  coined  money  be  kept  at  the 
highest  standard,  its  credit  will  be  established.  If  the  quality  of  the 
money  is  not  maintained,  the  credit  of  the  money  itself  cannot  be  main- 

A  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  held  in  Washington,  August,  1891.  Section  I.,  Political  Economy 
and  Statistics. 
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taincd,  no  matter  how  many  acts  of  legal  tender  or  attempts  to  force 
its  circulation  may  be  made.  It  lies  with  the  community  which 
makes  use  of  the  money,  and  not  with  Congress,  to  determine  whether 
money  is  good  or  bad. 

In  order  to  find  out  what  kind  of  money  is  worthy  of  credit,  and 
what  is  not,  the  function  of  the  government  in  respect  to  coinage  must 
be  dealt  with  separately  from  the  enactment  of  statutes  of  legal  tender. 

What  is  coinage  ?  There  can  be  but  one  reply  to  this  question. 
Coinage  is  merely  a  process  of  manufacturing  round  pieces  of  m.etal 
of  given  sizes,  of  definite  weights,  and  of  a  certain  fineness.  What  is 
meant  by  the  word  "fine"  in  connection  with  coinage  ?  The  law  of 
the  United  States  declares  that  the  lawful  unit  of  value  is  a  gold  coin 
which  is  named  a  dollar.  It  weighs  twenty-five  and  eight-tenths  grains, 
and  it  must  be  nine-tenths  fine;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  contain  nine 
parts  of  pure  gold  and  one  part  of  the  alloy  which  is  added  to  harden 
the  coin  and  to  make  it  fit  for  its  use.  An  act  of  the  United  States 
also  directs  the  mints  of  the  United  States  to  coin  a  piece  of  silver, 
which  is  also  named  a  dollar.  The  terms  of  this  act  are  that  the  silver 
dollar  shall  weigh  four  hundred  and  twelve  and  one-half  grains  nine- 
tenths  fine :  the  meaning  of  this  act  is  that  the  silver  dollar  shall  con- 
tain nine  parts  of  silver  and  on"^  part  of  the  alloy  which  is  added  to 
harden  the  metal  and  to  make  it  fit  for  its  use. 

Very  little  attention  is  given  to  these  elementary  propositions  in 
the  present  discussion  of  the  money  question,  yet  it  is  necessary  to 
deal  with  them  in  order  that  the  money  question  may  be  considered 
on  the  basis  of  fact.  Coinage  consists,  first,  in  putting  together  the 
grains  of  gold  or  the  grains  of  silver  and  the  grains  of  alloy,  moulding 
them  into  the  form  of  round  disks  of  metal,  which  are  named  dollars, 
and,  last,  in  stamping  upon  them  certain  designs  by  which  whoever 
may  take  them  or  pay  them  out  as  money  may  be  certain  that  they 
are  true  in  weight  and  in  fineness.  The  coinage  of  silver  or  gold  is 
therefore  a  simple  process  of  manufacturing  these  round  disks  of  either 
metal,  and  of  stamping  them.  That  is  the  end  of  it.  Nothing  can  be 
added  and  nothing  can  be  taken  away  from  this  definition  of  coinage. 

Why  did  governments  assume  the  duty  of  manufacturing  coins? 
and  why  do  they  forbid  private  persons  or  corporations  from  manufac- 
turing them  ?  It  was  simply  .in  order  to  prevent  those  who  make  use 
of  coin  in  buying  and  selling,  or  who  make  contracts  which  are  to  be 
liquidated  in  money,  from  being  cheated  or  defrauded  in  the  w^eight 
and  the  fineness  of  the  coin.     The  governments  of  civilized  countries 
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assumed  the  manufacture  of  coin  simply  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing tlie  credit  of  the  coin  according  to  its  name  and  kind  in  order  to 
give  confidence  to  the  people  of  every  state  and  nation  that  each  coin 
is  what  it  purports  to  be;  or,  in  other  words,  that  each  coin  contains 
the  just  and  equal  weight  of  gold  or  silver  which  it  purports  to  con- 
tain in  its  own  substance.  When  these  coins  become  worn,  and  are 
thus  reduced  in  their  weight,  they  cease  to  be  lawful  money  under 
existing  statutes. 

The  essence  of  a  coinage  act  is  to  justify  the  weight  of  metal  in 
eacli  and  every  coin.  The  usefulness  of  every  coin  rests  upon  the 
confidence  whicli  may  be  reposed  in  the  government  by  which  it  is 
manufactured.  The  credit  of  the  government  and  the  credit  of  the 
coin  are  bound  together:  one  cannot  be  impaired  without  the  other. 
When  a  government  issues  a  base  coin,  it  ceases  to  be  entitled  to  credit 
or  to  confidence.  Nearly  all  coins  can  be  traced  by  their  very  names 
to  their  origin,  and  may  be  proved  to  have  been  originallj^  exactly 
what  their  names  indicated;  to  wit,  a  certain  weight  of  metal.  The 
shekel  of  the  Hebrew,  the  talent  of  the  Greek,  the  pound  of  the 
English,  the  livre  of  the  French,  the  tael  of  the  Chinese,  and  many 
other  names,  prove  by  the  very  existence  of  the  names  themselves 
that  the  coins  corresponding  to  them  once  stood  for  a  certain  and  full 
weight  of  one  of  the  so-called  "  precious  metals." 

It  is  very  evident  that  so  long  as  each  coin  remained  true  to  its 
weight  and  true  to  its  name,  and  thus  retained  the  confidence  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  circulated,  no  act  of  legal  tender  could  have 
been  required  to  keep  it  in  circulation.  Any  one  holding  an  obliga- 
tion of  another  to  pay  to  him  so  many  grains  of  silver  or  of  gold 
requires  no  act  of  legal  tender  to  compel  him  to  receive  payment  in 
the  just  weight  of  metal  vvhicli  he  has  a  right  to  expect. 

IIow,  then,  did  the  conception  of  an  act  of  legal  tender  originate  ? 
There  are  plenty  of  other  ways  and  other  forms  of  perpetuating  the 
evidence  that  a  man  stands  ready  or  has  tried  to  fulfil  his  contract 
according  to  its  terms  as  he  understands  them.  No  act  of  legal  tender 
was  or  is  required  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of  monc}'  of  just  weight, 
provided  there  are  no  other  elements  of  dispute  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tract. Any  other  elements  of  dispute  in  regard  to  a  contract  can  be 
determined  without  any  act  of  force  or  of  legal  tender  affecting  or 
j)rescribing  the  kind  of  money  to  be  offered  or  received.  Tenders  of 
goods  are  often  made  and  refused  because  the  quality  of  the  goods  is 
bad :  if  that  is  proved,  the  buyer  need  not  accept  them,  and  the  law 
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does  not  force  him  to  do  so.  When,  then,  should  the  law  force  a  man 
to  receive  bad  money  on  a  contract  to  pay  in  good  money  ? 

As  yet,  although  the  writer  has  put  the  question  to  many  men 
learned  in  the  law,  he  has  been  unable  to  get  a  reply  to  the  question, 
"  In  what  country,  at  what  time,  and  under  what  circumstances  did 
the  first  conception  of  legal  tender  arise  ?  "  May  it  not  be  held  that 
no  such  conception  could  have  entered  the  minds  of  men  controlling 
the  government  of  a  country,  except  in  contemplation  of  a  fraud  upon 
their  own  people  ?  '  May  it  not  prove  that  whenever  the  first  act  of 
legal  tender  is  traced  to  its  origin  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  the 
act  of  a  despotic  ruler  who  at  first  debased  the  coin  of  the  realm  by 
taking  from  it  a  part  of  its  weight,  and  then  attempted  to  force  the 
circulation  of  the  base  coin  by  forbidding  any  citizen  to  refuse  to  ac- 
cept it  when  offered  in  payment  of  a  debt  or  in  liquidation  of  a  con- 
tract ?  Must  not  the  very  conception  of  a  forced  circulation  of  any 
kind  of  money  under  an  act  of  legal  tender  have  been  born  in  fraud 
and  nursed  in  corruption  ?  In  this  view,  does  not  the  attempt  to  force 
silver  dollars  in  circulation  by  an  act  of  legal  tender,  when  they  are 
worth  less  than  a  dollar  of  gold,  become  a  fraud,  unless  silver  dollars 
were  named  in  the  contract  or  are  redeemed  in  gold  ? 

One  may  well  reason  by  analogy  in  dealing  with  this  question.  If 
the  government  did  not  undertake  to  force  the  circulation  of  a  silver 
dollar  by  an  act  of  legal  tender,  and  did  not  also  under  an  act  of  legal 
tender  give  an  option  to  the  debtor  of  which  the  creditor  is  deprived, 
there  could  be  no  more  objection  to  the  free  coinage  of  two  kinds  of 
dollars  by  the  mints  of  the  United  States — one  made  of  gold  and  one 
made  of  silver — than  there  is  to  the  sealing  or  certification  of  two 
kinds  of  pounds  weight. 

The  common  unit  of  weight  is  the  grain.  The  grain  is  the  unit 
by  which  gold  and  silver  are  measured.  The  relative  value  of  each 
kind  of  coin  may  be  fixed  by  the  number  of  grains  of  pure  metal  in 
each.  We  have  two  different  lawful  pounds, — one  pound  called  the 
avoirdupois,  the  other  called  the  troy, — there  is  but  one  grain.  The 
grain  is  the  same:  the  pounds  vary  in  weight.  The  troy  pound 
contains  only  6,760  grains.  The  avoirdupois  pound  contains  7,000 
grains.  The  government  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  just  dealing 
that  it  should  actually  manufacture  the  weights  which  are  used  on 
weighing-scales;  but  every  government  has  found  it  necessary  to 
establish  the  standard  of  each  pound,  and  to  require  weights  and 
measures  to  be   sealed  or   certified  by  the  proper  authorities  before 
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they  are  used  for  weighing  or  measuring.  It  is  in  order  to  j)revent 
fraud  that  governments  have  assumed  the  function  of  sealers  of 
weights  and  measures,  precisely  as  the  government  has  assumed  the 
duty  of  manufacturing  coin  in  order  that  weight,  measure,  and  coin 
alike  may  each  and  all  be  true  and  just. 

There  is  no  act  compelling  the  buyer  and  seller  to  deal  only  in 
avoirdupois  pounds  when  buying  or  selling  corn,  or  cotton,  or  meat, 
or  iron.  The  troy  pound  is  lawful.  Any  one  who  chooses  to  take  a 
special  contract  naming  pounds  troy  may  deliver  or  receive  5,760 
grains  of  wheat,  or  corn,  or  cotton  for  each  pound ;  but  the  troy  pound 
must  be  named  in  the  contract,  lest  some  one  should  prove  to  be  a 
knave,  and  should  attempt  to  deliver  5,760  grains  in  place  of  7,000 
grains,  pleading  that  the  weight  of  5,760  grains  is  a  pound.  If  the 
legal-tender  act  were  amended  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  every 
one  who  wished  to  make  contracts  payable  in  silver  dollars  to  name 
silver  in  the  contract^  then  free  coinage  would  be  safe  and  suitable,  so 
that  all  who  prefer  to  deal  on  a  silver  basis  might  have  all  the  coin 
they  needed  and  could  pay  for.  All  outstanding  contracts  for  the 
future  delivery  by  weight,  of  corn,  of  wheat,  of  cotton,  or  of  any  other 
useful  substance  (except  gold  and  silver,  which  are  dealt  with  in  weight 
of  grains)  are  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  pounds  of  7,000  grains  each. 
If  the  government  were  to  pass  a  legal-tender  act  by  force  of  which 
each  person  who  had  contracted  to  receive  goods  at  the  rate  of  7,000 
grains  per  pound  should  be  compelled  to  receive  for  the  same  delivery 
in  pounds  of  5,760  grains,  that  government  would  fall  in  the  face  of 
the  indignation  of  the  people.  Such  an  attempt  at  fraud  could  never  be 
enforced,  and  such  an  act  would  be  declared  void  by  every  court  of 
highest  jurisdiction  in  every  State  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  a  comj^lete  correspondence  between  this  assumed  case  of 
what  might  be  a  legal  but  not  a  lawful  fraud  and  the  act  by  which  it 
is  attempted  or  proposed  to  compel  all  the  holders  of  obligations  which 
have  been  entered  into  on  a  gold  basis,  since  the  1st  of  January,  1879, 
to  accept  silver  dollars,  which  may  not  be  worth  as  much  as  the  gold 
dollar  unless  the  government  should  continue  to  be  compelled  by 
statute  to  keep  these  dollars  at  par  in  gold  by  their  redemption,  or 
conversion  into  gold  on  demand.  The  silver  dollar  is  discredited  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  is 
powerless  to  remove  that  discredit.  It  can  only  by  act  of  legislation 
defraud  its  own  people  in  pursuance  of  the  pending  effort  to  secure  the 
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free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  dollars  without  any  amendment 
in  the  present  acts  of  legal  tender. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  free-coinage  act  were  accompanied  by  a 
very  simple  change  in  the  existing  acts  of  legal  tender,  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  dollars  as  well  as  gold  dollars  might  be  permitted,  and  the 
mints  might  be  declared  open  to  receive  bullion  to  be  coined  into 
dollars  of  gold  or  silver  for  any  one  who  should  bring  either  kind  of 
bullion  to  such  mints  to  be  manufactured. 

There  would  be  no  danger  of  an  excessive  coinage  either  of  dollars 
made  of  gold  or  dollars  made  of  silver,  if  personal  liberty  and  the 
power  of  free  contract  are  not  interfered  with  by  an  act  of  legal  tender. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  the  free  conduct  of  business  of  every  kind  is 
that  in  respect  to  coinage  the  government  shall  limit  its  function  to 
the  manufacture  of  coins  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  the  statutes ;  and 
that  it  shall  be  held  to  be  as  dishonest  and  unfit,  as  it  ought  to  be  un- 
lawful, to  impair  the  terms  of  any  contract  by  compelling  a  creditor, 
or  a  contractor,  or  a  laborer,  or  a  wage-earner,  to  receive  dollars  of  a 
different  and  poorer  kind  than  those  in  which  he  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect to  be  paid  when  entering  upon  the  contract. 

When  the  government  limits  itself  to  the  manufacture  of  coin, 
without  attempting  to  force  the  circulation  of  a  discredited  dollar,  the 
people  of  the  state,  the  city,  and  the  town,  will  furnish  themselves  with 
as  much  good  coin  as  may  be  required  in  each  community  to  do  the 
business  therein  offering.  Each  community  will  then  devise  its  own 
method  for  economizing  the  use  of  coin  by  substituting  the  credit  of 
banks  and  bankers  on  a  true  standard  of  what  is  just,  right,  and  safe. 
The  community  that  is  in  poor  credit,  and  whose  members  distrust  and 
reject  banking  methods  on  a  sound  basis,  will  have  but  little  money 
in  circulation,  and  will  restrict  its  own  business.  The  community 
which  is  in  good  credit — which  elects  to  pay  its  debts  according  to  its 
engagements  and  which  furnishes  itself  by  the  act  of  its  own  members 
with  banks,  bankers,  and  other  institutions  of  like  kind — will  always 
secure  to  its  own  use  all  the  coin  of  the  best  kind  that  is  necessary  in 
its  own  commerce.  It  is  as  great  a  folly  to  assume  that  a  well-estab- 
lished and  prosperous  community  in  which  character  and  capacity 
are  developed  so  that  both  the  community  itself,  whether  it  be  state, 
county,  city,  or  town,  and  the  members  thereof,  are  fit  to  be  trusted, 
cannot  supply  itself  with  as  much  coin  of  the  highest  standard  as  it 
requires,  as  it  would  be  to  assume  that  it  could  not  supply  itself  with 
all  the  pounds  and  scales  necessary  to  weigh  its  products ;  both  coin 
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and  weight  anil  scale  being  justified  according  to  law,  so  tliat  each 
may  be  as  honest  and  true  as  the  community  is  in  which  coin,  scale, 
and  weii^ht  are  to  be  used. 

This  leads  to  the  second  consideration, — acts  of  legal  tender.  On 
what  ground  is  it  necessary  that  an  act  of  legal  tender  should  provide 
that  the  debtor  shall  have  liberty  to  choose  what  kind  of  money  he 
will  oEer,  while  the  creditor  is  deprived  of  the  choice  as  to  what 
he  will  receive  ?  The  purpose  of  an  act  of  legal  tender  may  rightly 
be  to  perpetuate  evidence  that  one  party  in  a  contract  has  endeavored 
tofulfd  it  by  offer  of  payment  according  to  his  understanding  of  such 
contract,  but  it  may  not  rightly  be  to  impair  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract. The  effort  has  been  made  time  and  time  again  in  almost  every 
country, — in  almost  every  colony  among  those  now  constituting  the 
United  States, — by  the  United  States  and  by  the  late  Confederacy, 
to  maintain  two  kinds  of  money  made  of  different  materials  and  of 
different  value  at  the  same  ratio  by  acts  of  legal  tender.  No  act  of 
legal  tender  can  do  this.  Such  acts  have  failed  in  France,  in  the  Latin 
Union,  and  in  all  other  countries  and  places  where  the  attempt  has  been 
made.  It  has  been  recently  proved  by  Horace  White  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Political  Science  Quarterly  "  (June,  1891),  as  it  had  been 
previously  proved  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Laughlin  in  his  "  History  of  Bimet- 
allism," that  the  attempt  to  maintain  gold  and  silver  coin  at  par 
with  each  other,  and  to  keep  them  both  in  circulation  at  the  same 
time,  had  wholly  failed  in  France  and  in  the  Latin  Union.  Whenever 
a  variation  in  the  value  occurred,  even  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent, 
one  or  the  other  coin  left  the  country. 

No  act  of  legal  tender  of  any  kind  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
conduct  of  commerce.  Witness  the  fact  that  the  international  com- 
merce of  the  world  is  not  subject  to  any  act  of  legal  tender.  Such 
acts  are  limited  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  by  which  they  are 
passed,  and  they  can  have  no  application  in  any  other  country.  What 
the  entire  measure  of  international  commerce  is,  no  one  can  tell.  It 
is  at  least  probable  that  the  total  volume  of  the  international  com- 
merce of  the  world,  to  which  no  act  of  legal  tender  is  or  can  be  applied, 
is  equal  to  the  entire  commerce  among  all  the  States  and  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  International  commerce  has  adjusted  itself  to  the 
gold  standard  by  the  measure  of  the  pound  sterling,  there  being  no 
legal  coin  of  that  name.  The  pound  sterling  is  merely  a  designation 
now  given  to  a  certain  number  of  grains  of  gold.  International  com- 
merce, like  all  other  commerce,  con  iists  in  the  exchange  of  products, 
15 
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of  which  the  accounts  are  carried  on  the  books  of  merchants.  The  bal- 
ances only  are  settled  in  money,  and,  in  the  settlement  of  such  bal- 
ances, trade-customs  which  are  more  powerful  than  law,  have  estab- 
lished a  mode  of  settlement  by  bills  of  exchange  drawn  almost  wholly 
in  pounds  sterling,  London  being  the  clearing-honse,  partly  because  it 
is  a  great  commercial  centre,  but  mainly  because  it  is  the  centre  of 
banking,  to  which  all  accounts  may  be  brought  for  adjustment  in 
terms  of  gold  by  the  weight  of  metal  designated  "  pound  sterling." 

If,  then,  this  great  volume  of  international  commerce  is  more  surely 
and  more  safely  conducted,  with  less  loss  in  settlements,  and  subject 
to  less  heavy  charges,  than  any  other  branch  of  commerce  or  of  bank- 
ing, at  the  standard  of  gold  by  weight,  it  follows  that  if  there  were  no 
act  of  legal  tender  (as  there  is  none  in  China  at  the  present  time), 
commerce  would  go  on  in  this  and  every  other  country,  interstate  and 
individual  contracts  would  be  made,  and  settlements  would  be  had  as 
effectively  and  in  as  great  a  volume  as  they  are  now. 

This  condition  of  security  and  stability  can,  however,  be  readily 
brought  into  effect  by  a  mere  change  in  terms,  without  the  repeal 
of  acts  of  legal  tender  in  this  country.  That  change  would  bring  the 
act  of  legal  tender  into  an  exact  position  corresponding  to  the  acts 
affecting  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  by  weight.  There  are,  as  I 
have  stated,  two  lawful  pounds  weight,  varying  each  from  the  other  in 
the  quantity  of  material  that  each  represents  or  that  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  use  of  either.  There  is  one  standard  weight  named  "  grain."  It 
is  lawful  for  any  person  to  make  a  contract  in  grains,  either  for  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  any  product  of  the  mine,  the  field,  the  forest,  or 
the  factory.  The  products  of  the  silver  and  gold  mines  are  in  fact 
all  dealt  in  substantially  in  grains,  or  ounces  containing  a  given  num- 
ber of  grains.  All  other  products  are  dealt  in  substantially  in  pounds 
avoirdupois,  containing  7,000  grains. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  a  simple  change  in  the  act  of  legal 
tender  would  bring  the  rule  and  practice  of  legal  tender  into  a  condi- 
tion corresponding  to  the  rule  affecting  the  rate  of  interest.  In  every 
State  there  exists  what  is  termed  a  "  lawful  rate  of  interest;  "  that  is 
to  say,  a  certain  rate  which  will  be  sustained  by  the  courts  when  no 
specific  per  cent  is  named  in  the  contract.  A  corresponding  rule 
could  be  established  in  respect  to  acts  of  legal  tender,  accompanied 
by  a  statute  defining  the  kinds  of  money  which  should  be  receivable 
for  duties  and  taxes  by  the  United  States  Government. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that,  so  long  as  the  United  States  notes 
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commonly  called  "greenbacks  "  were  depreciated,  the  government  col- 
lected duties  upon  foreign  imports  only  in  gold  coin.  Presentl}^,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1879,  the  United  States  Government,  being  enabled 
to  resume  the  redemption  of  its  bonds,  its  legal-tender  notes,  and  its 
other  obligations  in  gold  coin,  did  so  begin  to  redeem  them ;  standing 
lirst  in  j^oint  of  time  among  the  nations  that,  having  issued  legal-tender 
l)aper  money  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  forced  loan  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  great  war,  thereafter  redeemed  the  promise  carried  by  the 
note,  and  stood  ready  to  pay  the  note,  or  to  redeem  it  in  coins  named 
dollars  of  the  best  kind,  made  of  gold.  Since  then  the  effort  of  the 
government  has  been  mainly  how  not  to  pay  its  debts  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  embarrass  the  community,  and  it  has  become  very  plain, 
that  without  effort,  and  probably  in  spite  of  efforts  to  reduce  the 
revenue  to  the  measure  of  necessary  expenditure,  the  entire  debt  of 
the  United  States  will  be  paid  or  redeemed  in  coin  even  before  it 
matures.  In  accordance  with  this  precedent  and  in  order  to  avoid  any 
unnecessary  contraction  of  the  circulating  medium,  which  might  do 
temporary  injury  even  through  the  w^orking  of  the  mere  imaginations 
of  men,  an  act  might  be  passed,  coincident  with  an  act  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  to  this  effect:  "Subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  act, 
the  United  States  will  receive  payment  of  all  duties,  or  taxes,  or  obli- 
gations owing  to  it,  in  coin  made  of  gold,  or  in  dollars  made  of  silver 
which  had  been  coined  prior  to  the  date  of  this  act."  This  provision 
would  undoubtedly  keep  the  limited  number  of  dollars  made  of  silver 
which  had  been  coined  up  to  that  date  at  par  in  gold,  because  their 
receipt  for  duties  and  taxes  would  be  practically  a  redemption  by  the 
government  in  gold  coin.  The  redemption  of  the  legal-tender  notes 
has  maintained  those  notes  at  par  or  equal  to  gold,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  community,  since  January  1,  1879.  The  same  method  of  re- 
demption of  the  silver  dollars  thus  far  coined  in  limited  amount  and 
quantity  has  maintained  the  silver  dollars  thus  far  issued  at  par  in 
gold ;  our  currency  or  money  has  all  been  kept  at  par  with  gold  bo- 
cause  all  kinds  can  be  converted  practically  into  the  gold  dollars,  which 
constitute  the  standard  and  the  lawful  unit  of  value  of  the  country. 

Provision  being  then  made  that  silver  dollars  coined  subsequently 
to  the  date  of  such  act,  although  freely  coined  in  exchange  for  silver 
bullion,  would  not  be  received  by  the  government,  but  could  only  be 
used  in  contracts  named  in  silver,  all  danger  of  depreciation  of  such 
silver  dollars  as  are  now  outstanding  might  be  done  away  with. 
Under  these  conditions,  an  act  enabling  any  member  of  the  connnunity 
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to  bring  gold  or  silvci-  bullion  to  be  manufactured  into  gold  or  silver 
coin  at  the  mints  of  the  government  would  be  wholly  safe.  The  sin- 
gle and  simple  change  which  would  be  required  in  the  existing  acts  of 
legal  tender,  in  order  to  make  free  coinage  absolutely  safe,  and  free 
from  objection,  would  be  an  act  corresponding  to  the  acts  relating  to 
pounds  weight  and  to  the  rate  of  interest;  to  wit,  that  contracts  which 
did  not  specify  dollars  of  silver  should  be  liquidated  only  in  dollars 
made  of  gold.  Dollar  would  then  mean  what  pound  sterling  now 
means, — so  many  grains  of  gold. 

If  an}^  man  to-day  contracts  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of  pounds 
weight  of  corn  or  cotton,  he  is  held  bound  to  deliver  pounds  of  7,000 
grains  each,  and  he  can  tender  no  other  kind  and  no  less  number  of 
grains  under  the  guise  of  delivering  pounds,  although  there  is  a  law- 
ful pound  of  5,760  grains.  If  a  man  has  contracted  to  pay  a  certain 
rate  of  interest  on  borrowed  money  without  naming  the  rate,  he  is 
held  to  the  payment  of  what  is  known  as  the  lawful  rate  of  interest  in 
the  State  in  which  the  contract  can  be  enforced.  Correspondingly,  if, 
after  the  slight  change  in  the  legal-tender  act  proposed,  any  man  should 
contract  to  meet  his  obligations  in  dollars,  not  naming  silver^  he  would 
be  held  in  every  court  to  the  payment  of  dollars  made  of  gold,  or 
their  equivalent,  and  w^ould  be  forbidden  to  attempt  to  commit  a 
fraud  upon  his  creditor  by  imposing  upon  him  a  silver  dollar,  if  that 
dollar  had  become  of  less  value  than  the  gold  dollar,  or  if  the 
creditor  did  not  wish  to  be  paid  in  that  kind  of  dollar. 

Liberty  of  contract  and  freedom  of  coinage  must  go  together  in 
order  that  justice  may  be  done,  and  that  each  member  of  the  com- 
munity may  deal  with  his  time,  his  work,  or  his  goods  on  the  safest 
and  surest  conditions,  and  also  in  order  that  the  less  intelligent  or  less 
well-informed  members  of  the  community  may  not  be  cheated  and 
defrauded  in  being  forced  by  an  act  of  legal  tender  to  take  a  kind  of 
money  which  does  not  contain  its  own  value  within  its  own  substance, 
or  which  may  be  worth  less  than  it  purports  to  be  worth  in  bullion 
after  the  coin  is  melted. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  this  proposition  will  take  a  practical 
form.  The  coinage  of  silver  will  be  settled  in  a  simpler  way.  As 
soon  as  the  danger  becomes  manifest  to  the  community  that  this 
country  is  likely  to  be  forced  upon  the  single  silver  standard  under 
the  present  act  of  legal  tender,  by  the  continued  coinage  of  silver 
dollars  under  the  existing  act  of  coinage,  the  simple  and  direct  method 
of  avoiding  this  disaster  will  come  instantly  by  stopping  the  coinage 
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of  such  dollars.  It  is  within  the  lawful  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  do  so,  and  he  will  be  sustained  in  stopping  the  coinage  by 
the  indignant  protest  of  the  whole  business  community  of  the  country 
against  proceeding  any  further  on  this  dangerous  road. 

The  purpose  of  this  treatise  is  to  present  this  case  in  such  a  way 
that  it  may  become  apparent  to  any  person  of  common  intelligence 
that  mere  free  coinage  is  not  the  true  object  of  those  who  advocate  the 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  dollars  at  the  present  time  without  any 
change  in  the  present  acts  of  legal  tender.  There  are  two  classes  or 
parties  now  engaged  in  this  effort. 

First,  the  owners  of  silver-mines  and  their  advocates,  both  in  Con- 
gress and  without,  who  desire  to  sell  silver  bullion  to  the  government 
at  twenty  to  thirty  ])er  cent  more  than  it  is  worth,  taxing  the  people 
of  this  country  for  their  own  profit  without  any  regard  for  any  other 
interest  than  their  own. 

Second,  the  misguided  persons  who  think  it  may  be  more  profita- 
ble, especially  to  the  farming  community,  to  deprive  them  of  any 
further  credit  by  enabling  them  to  pay  their  present  debts  in  cheap 
money,  or,  in  other  words,  in  depreciated  coin.  With  these  misguided 
persons  may  be  counted  the  politicians  who  mislead  them  in  order  to 
secure  votes  by  advocating  measures  which  they  know  to  be  wrong. 

The  consistent  advocates  of  a  treaty  for  international  bimetallism 
to  be  made  coincidently  with  a  treaty  for  an  international  legal  tender 
do  not  sustain  the  free  coinage  of  silver  dollars  under  the  present 
conditions.  They  are  as  urgently  o})poscd  to  it  as  those  who  think 
tlie  single  standard  on  a  gold  basis  must  be  maintained  in  any  event 
through  the  working  of  the  higher  laws  of  commerce. 

The  apparent  strength  of  this  effort  to  carry  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  dollars  of  the  present  standard  without  any  change  in  existing 
acts  of  legal  tender  lies  in  the  widespread  agitation  which  has  given 
politicians  who  have  no  firm  convictions  of  their  own  a  false  impres- 
sion that  there  is  a  considerable  force  behind  it.  A  little  investigation 
proves  that  this  appearance  of  strength  is  a  sham.  The  advocacy 
comes  from  a  few  persons  whose  notoriety  has  been  attained  in  this 
movement,  but  who  are  men  of  no  intellectual  force  and  of  no  influ- 
ence in  other  matters.  Let  it  be  remarked  that  the  senators  from  the 
so-called  "  silver  States  "  and  the  most  persistent  and  jirominent  advo- 
cates of  free  silver  coinage  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  especially 
on  the  coinage  committee,  are  men  who  have  made  no  mark  in  any 
other  way,  who  aj)parently  have  no  other  interest  than  this,  and  who 
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are  chiefly  members  of  the  Kepublican  party.  It  is  very  strange  in- 
deed that  so  many  members  of  the  Democratic  pai'ty  should  have 
followed  this  Eepiiblican  lead. 

Outside  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives,  the  movement 
is  evidently  sustained  with  all  the  money  that  can  be  required  to  flood 
the  country  with  publications.  Promoters  of  the  sale  of  silver  are 
thus  enabled  to  make  a  great  deal  of  noise,  but  it  is  only  noise. 

As  these  facts  become  apparent,  and  as  the  men  who  are  entitled  to 
lead  on  either  side  by  intellectual  superiority  become  better  and  better 
informed  u23on  the  fraudulent  character  of  this  measure,  it  will  die  its 
natural  death. 

If  these  hopeful  anticipations  should  not  be  realized,  and  there 
should  not  be  sufficient  courage  and  conviction  in  the  Administration, 
at  any  given  time  when  the  danger  becomes  apparent,  to  prevent  the 
country  being  precipitated  upon  the  single  silver  standard  of  depreci- 
ated silver  coin,  a  partial  remedy  lies  within  the  power  of  each  and 
every  State.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  no 
State  shall  make  any  thing  but  gold  or  silver  coin  a  legal  tender  for 
the  payment  of  debts.  The  words  of  the  Constitution  are  "gold 
and  silver,"  thus  leaving  to  each  State  the  option  of  one  or  both  as  its 
standard.  It  follows  of  necessity  that  the  States  have  reserved  to 
themselves  the  power  of  deciding  what  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  the 
contracts  made  among  their  own  people.  It  will  therefore  rest  with 
each  State  to  decide  this  matter  in  respect  to  its  own  citizens,  with- 
out regard  to  the  action  of  the  United  States  governing  contracts  en- 
tered into  between  the  citizens  of  different  States,  which  may  be 
brought  into  the  United  States  courts. 

Each  State  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  just  and  single  standard  on 
the  gold  basis.  All  contracts  with  the  people  of  other  States  may  be 
made  specifically  in  terms  of  gold,  while  all  contracts  in  the  State 
among  its  own  people  will  remain  on  that  basis,  under  their  own 
statutes  of  legal  tender. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  capital  will  flow  from  the  discredited  States 
that  may  subject  themselves  to  the  disabilities  of  unlimited  silver,  to 
the  States  that  retain  a  safe  and  stable  standard  on  a  gold  basis.  Busi- 
ness of  all  kinds  may  be  for  a  time  slightly  limited,  because  the  credit 
of  all  States  that  do  not  protect  their  contracts  will  be  destroyed. 
This  condition  of  things  could  not  of  course  last  very  long,  because  it 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  discredited  States  and  to  the  people  inhabit- 
ing themp     A  speedy  return  to  a  safe  monetary  system  would  ensue, 
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and  the  next  Congress  would  be  compelled  to  adjust  the  national  acts 
of  legal  tender  to  safe  conditions. 

This  alternative  has  been  referred  to  at  other  times  and  in  other 
places.  The  objection  has  been  made  to  it,  that  such  an  intimation  of 
State  protection  is  in  the  nature  of  a  threat.  A  threat  to  whom  ? 
Surely  not  to  the  people  or  to  the  State  whose  credit  will  be  kept 
unimpaired  by  refusing  to  be  subjected  to  the  variations  and  fluctua- 
tions of  a  depreciated  standard  of  value.  If  it  is  a  threat  at  all,  it  is 
a  wholesome  threat  to  those  who  are  trying  to  impose  a  fluctuating 
standard  upon  States  and  people  who  will  not  submit  to  it:  the  only 
penalty  threatened  is  the  penalty  which  will  be  due  to  their  own  fraud 
or  folly. 

State  action  is  permitted  by  the  Constitution  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  just,  stable,  and  honest  standard  of  value.  State  action  may  be 
required  in  order  to  meet  the  threat  of  discredit  and  of  dishonesty 
which  is  implied  in  any  act  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  dollars  of  the 
present  standard  without  a  change  in  the  existing  national  acts  of  legal 
tender.  It  is  quite  time  to  denounce  those  who  promote  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  dollars  of  the  present  standard,  without  change  in  the 
present  acts  of  legal  tender,  as  destroyers  of  credit ;  as  persons  who 
would  impair  contracts  and  who  would  take  from  the  business  com- 
munity its  liberty  to  make  use  of  either  metal,  silver  or  gold,  according 
to  the  will,  judgment,  and  discretion  of  each  of  its  members. 

Edward  Atkinson. 

Objection  has  been  taken  to  the  statement  that  there  is  no  English  coin  named 
pound  sterhng-. 

The  gold  coins  (of  Great  Britain)  are  the  sovereign  and  the  half-sovereign. 
Tate's  "Cambist"  states  that  "the  rate  of  value  of  the  pound  sterling  in  gold 
is,  for  1869,  sovereigns  coined  out  of  forty  troy  pounds  weight  of  gold  \^  fine. 
The  full  weiglit  of  a  sovereign  is  5  pennyweights  3  ^||^  grains.  The  fine  weight 
is  113  ^^^  grains.  The  sovereign  when  less  in  weight  than  5  penny  weights  2f 
grains  has  no  legal  currency." 

While  the  corresponding  coin  is  named  "sovereign,"  "pound"  is  the  legal 
name  for  such  a  sovereign.  Contracts  payable  in  pounds  are  therefore  construed 
as  being  payable  in  sovereigns  of  fall  weight.  Sovereigns  may  become  light  by 
wear:  they  are  still  sovereigns  or  coins  in  fact,  but  not  in  law.  Pounds  cannot 
become  liglit,  because  the  term  is  a  legal  name  only  for  113  ^j^  grains  of  fine 
gold  manufactured  by  the  government  into  a  round  disk  of  metal  named  or 
called  a  "sovereign." 
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What  would  be  the  result  if  human  laws  should  undertake  to  de- 
cree that  whoever  offended  against  the  well-being  of  the  race  should 
be  rewarded,  not  punished?  What  would  be  the  result  if  we  should 
inculcate  the  false  idea  that  ease,  not  labor,  is  the  law  of  life  and  of  en- 
jojnnent,  and  should  teach  men  to  be  lazy  by  holding  them  in  enforced 
idleness,  and  mitigating  their  ennui  with  entertainments  and  bouquets? 
Absurd  as  this  proposition  appears  when  thus  baldly  stated,  it  is  the 
alarming  fact  about  our  later  methods  for  the  reformation  of  criminals, 
patent  to  every  one  who  studies  the  results  we  have  already  attained  by 
our  violation  of  Nature's  wise  provisions. 

Our  fathers'  methods  of  dealing  with  crimin<als  were  simpler  than 
ours,  and  far  more  effectual ;  for  the  great  and  alarming  increase  of 
crime  has  set  in  since  we  forsook  their  wiser  ways,  which  sought  only 
to  imitate  Nature,  and  followed  after  the  strange  gods  of  the  profes- 
sional philanthropist.  Our  fathers'  prisoners  never  desired  to  repeat 
an  experience  of  their  punitive  processes.  Our  prisoners  voluntarily 
return  a  hundred  times  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  our  reformatory 
methods.  If  a  man  disobeyed  the  laws  our  fathers  made  for  the  good 
of  society,  they,  like  Nature,  inflicted  physical  pain,  and  exposed  him  to 
shame.  Was  he  lazy,  and  did  he  neglect  his  family?  They  taught  him, 
as  Nature  teaches  him  if  we  do  not  interrupt  her  beneficent  processes, 
that  he  must  expect  physical  pain,  and,  like  Nature,  they  continued  it 
until  he  went  to  work.  Did  he  beat  a  helpless  woman  unmercifully? 
They  taught  him  how  it  felt  to  lie  helpless  beneath  the  stinging  lash. 

Ours  is  a  different  method.  We  strive  to  prevent  brutality  and 
vagabondage  by  keeping  the  lazy  brute  and  vagabond  in  luxurious 
idleness.  We  give  him  a  better  home  than  he  has  ever  known,  "  a 
fruit  collation  every  Saturday,"  a  "brass  band  and  negro-minstrel 
show  "  to  amuse  his  leisure  and  to  keep  the  idle  time  from  hanging 
too  heavily  upon  his  weary  hands.  Or,  if  he  desire  a  higher  class  of 
entertainment,  we  give  him  an  "  opportunity  to  listen  to  all  the  best 
lecturers  in  the  field,"  and  provide  musical  and  literary  enjoyments  for 
him,  so   that   he   may    hear  "orchestral    selections,"    "tenor  solos," 
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"piano  solos,"  a  "paper  on  philanthropy,"  and  one  on  "  Teneriffe;  " 
the  whole  programme  eoncluding  with  an  "illustrated  lecture  and  a 
vocal  selection  by  the  prison  quartette."  This  is  certainly  travelling 
a  long  way  from  our  fathers'  crude  methods;  but  the  authority  for 
saying  that  these  benelits  all  lind  a  place  in  our  prison  system  is  the 
unimpeachable  Official  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners  of 
Prisons,  where  we  learn  also  that  our  "  unfortunate  friends'  "  bill  of 
fare  consists  of  the  "  best  that  the  market  affords."  Some  of  the  articles 
named  in  this  w^eekly  menu  are  as  follows:  tomato-soup,  beef-soup, 
clam-chowder,  baked  fish  with  sauce,  mashed  potatoes,  corned  beef 
with  apple-sauce,  roast  beef  \vith  vegetables,  baked  beans,  brown  and 
white  bread  with  butter,  oatmeal  and  milk,  gingerbread,  prunes  and 
cheese,  tea  and  coffee  with  milk  and  sugar,  fruit,  and  cocoa.  And  if 
we  turn  to  the  Report  of  the  Young  ]Mcn's  Christian  Association,  we 
shall  find  that  he  is  not  wholly  dependent  on  the  care  of  the  State  for 
his  physical  and  aesthetic  pabulum;  for  at  Christmas  and  other  ap- 
propriate seasons  the  charitable  young  men  go  to  visit  him,  and 
supply  him  with  "appropriate  chromo  Christmas  cards."  We  read 
in  the  official  report  of  the  chaplain,  that  "  on  the  17th  of  June  a  bou- 
quet of  flowers  was  furnished  each  inmate  of  the  prison  by  the  ladies 
of  the  Flower  Mission,  to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  recipients;  "  that 
"generous  gifts  of  fiction  and  other  literature"  will  be  given  to  the 
library ;  and  that  the  oflicer  in  charge  will  request  the  State  to  expend 
thousands  of  dollars  additional  to  these  luxuries,  that  these  "  unfor- 
tunates " — who  have  burned  dwelling-houses,  outraged  and  violated  the 
chastity  of  innocent  women,  broken  and  entered  dwellings  at  night  and 
put  the  inhabitants  in  fear,  or  by  some  atrocious  breach  of  trust  re- 
duced a  hundred  widows  and  orphans  to  penury — may  have  further 
hours  in  the  evening  to  devote  themselves  to  the  proper  cultiva- 
tion of  the  light  and  solid  literature  so  kindly  given  them  by  the 
State  and  by  private  munificence. 

And  what,  meanwhile,  of  our  "  unfortunate  friend's  "  wife  and  chil- 
dren? Our  fathers,  on  wdiom  the  light  of  the  higher  philanthropy  had 
not  yet  dawned,  used  to  take  some  interest  in  the  ])risoner's  family. 
Some  of  the  church  societies  have  taken  the  mattc^r  in  hand  of  late,  we 
understand,  and  our  "  friends  "  may  rest  tolerably  assured  that  their 
families  will  get  on  moderately  well  without  tlicni.  They  will  not  have 
roast  beef  and  bouquets,  to  l)e  sure,  for  they  have  committed  no  crimes 
which  entitle  them  to  such  luxuries  as  we  lavish  on  their  guilty  lords 
and  masters.     They  have  lived  hanl-working,  commonplace,  honest 
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lives;  but  it  is  quite  proper  that  this  romantic  being,  whose  kind  our 
fathers  used  to  whip  until  he  went  to  work  to  win  his  wife's  and  chil- 
dren's bread,  should  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  treated  to  "  the  best 
the  market  affords,"  while  his  innocent  family  are  left  to  beg  or  starve. 
We  are  not  so  "  barbarous  as  our  less  enlightened  sires,"  who  whipped 
the  criminal,  and  made  him  feed  the  innocent.  "  Nous  avons  change 
tout  cela^ 

Is  this  a  fancy  picture  only,  the  mockery  of  a  purely  philistine 
mind?  It  is  information  drawn  not  only  from  the  personal  observa- 
tions of  the  writer  in  daily  attendance  upon  the  criminal  courts  dur- 
ing more  than  two  decades,  but  it  is  vouched  for  by  the  Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons  made  to  the  Legislatures  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  years  1886,  1887,  1888,  and  1890,  where  all  these 
interesting  facts  concerning  the  bodily,  aesthetic,  and  spiritual  well- 
being  of  the  criminal  classes  of  this  enlightened  Commonwealth,  may 
be  found,  with  the  added  information  that  still  further  work  in  this 
direction  is  done  in  the  State  of  New  York,  aided  and  supplemented 
by  a  Ladies'  Mission,  which  is  both  a  "  fruit  and  flower  mission."  It 
is  interesting  to  note  here  that  one  of  the  phases  of  the  crime  of  ma- 
licious mischief — the  malicious  injury  of  ornamental  shrubs^ — is  now 
indexed  in  the  public  statutes  of  Massachusetts  under  the  head  of 
"Esthetics,"  and,  until  the  enlarged  and  amended  index  was  pub- 
lished, could  be  found  only  under  that  designation. 

In  justice  to  the  officials  who  report  this  state  of  affairs  for  us,  it 
should  be  said  that  they  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  its  existence. 
The  philanthropist  is  abroad  in  these  troubled  times,  and  all  must 
obey  him :  the  official  can  only  execute  his  will,  and  record  its  results. 

"  The  punitive  idea  "  has  been  scouted  off  the  field  as  a  relic  of 
barbarism,  fit  only  for  the  dark  ages.  The  philanthropic  associations 
known  as  "  prison  associations  "  constantly  boast  that  they  "  have  abol- 
ished the  punitive  idea;"  and  here  they  find  their  opportunity  to 
realize,  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  dream  of  the  socialist,  and  to  re- 
lieve a  large  portion  of  the  race  from  the  incentives  of  "  material 
necessity  and  material  ambition." 

Let  us  see  what  they  have  accomplished  by  thus  improving  on  the 
methods  of  our  wiser  mother,  Nature,  who  through  these  sharp  remind- 
ers has  spurred  us  on  to  all  our  best  achievements  in  every  direction. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Attorney-General  for  the  year  1839  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  dark  ages  of  1836-88,  when  the  punitive  idea  was 
still  esteemed  as  valuable,  and  in  accordance  with  immutable  law, 
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England  and  Wales,  with  a  population  of  li,000,000,  had  but  14,771 
prisoners,  or  one  to  every  948  inliabitants;  New  York,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  2,200,000,  had  1,086  prisoners,  or  one  to  every  2,025  (the  re- 
former was  not  then  active  in  New  York);  Massachusetts,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  700,000,  had  852  prisoners,  or  one  to  every  822  inhabitants. 
The  last  Keport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons,  which  has  continued 
this  portion  of  the  reports  of  the  earlier  attorneys-general,  shows  that 
this  proportion  of  prisoners  to  population  has  vastly  changed.  The 
population  has  only  trebled ;  but  the  number  of  prisoners  has  increased 
fifty-fold.  In  the  county  prisons  alone,  excluding  the  State  Prison 
and  reformatories,  this  proportion  has  increased  to  one  prisoner  to 
every  461  inhabitants.  The  criminal  cases  in  the  lower  courts  during 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1890,  were  in  the  aggregate  81,255,  and 
in  the  Superior  Court  2,158  more;  in  all,  83,413;  and  of  this  number, 
33,290  were  committed  to  the  county  prisons. 

The  question  forces  itself  home  on  us  here,  How  long  will  it  be 
before,  under  this  system  of  what  we  may  be  pardoned  for  calling 
"orchestral,"  as  opposed  to  natural,  selection,  we  shall  reduce  the  pro- 
portion as  much  again,  till  it  reaches  a  point  where  every  single  in- 
habitant is  a  prisoner?  The  problem  is  simple  if  the  present  ratio  is 
maintained;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  has  been  an  increasing  ratio. 
Briefly  stated  it  is  this :  if  in  fifty  years  the  ratio  of  prisoners  to  popu- 
lation has  been  reduced  from  one  in  800  to  one  in  400,  will  the  next 
fifty  years  take  off  the  remaining  400?  and  shall  we  become  a  nation  of 
criminals?  In  the  city  of  Boston  we  have  already  made  avast  stride 
in  that  direction,  for  from  the  official  figures  it  appears  that  in 
Boston  one  person  in  every  222  was  a  prisoner. 

This  is  very  serious  business;  and  when  vvc  reflect,  that,  with  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  of  the  England  of  fifty  years  ago,  Massa- 
chusetts had  last  year  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  prisoners, 
— that  is,  44,908  prisoners  to  our  2,200,000  population,  as  against  Eng- 
land's 14,771  prisoners  to  her  14,000,000  population,  over  21  per  cent 
more  than  England, — we  can  see  how  fast  and  how  far  we  have  drifted 
since  we  cut  loose  from  those  safe  moorings  of  Nature,  to  try  to  better 
her  punitive  methods  by  something  which  we  arc  pleased  to  call  "less 
barbarous  and  more  reformatory." 

But  do  our  newer  methods  reform?  It  a})})ears  from  the  last  offi- 
cial rei)ort,  that,  out  of  the  38,290  prisoners  committed  during  the  last 
year  in  Massachusetts,  over  17,667  were  known  to  be  recommitments, 
the  State  Farm  being  excl-udcd — recommitments  of  persons  who  were  so 
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pleased  with  our  "  orclicstras,"  and  "cliromo  Christmas  cards,"  and 
''  bouquets,"  and  "  roast  beef,"  and  "  fruit  collations,"  that  they  returned 
to  enjoy  these  delightful  reformatory  agencies  again.  Indeed,  so  fasci- 
nating do  these  rewards  of  crime  become,  that  the  wiser  portion,  who 
prefer  comfort  to  freedom,  return  again  and  again  to  obtain  these  un- 
wonted luxuries.  It  appears  from  these  official  tables,  that,  not  count- 
ing the  vast  number  unrecognized,  124  men  and  84  women,  in  all  158 
jiersons,  are  known  to  have  returned  for  these  blessings  more  than 
fifty  times,  and  397  persons  more  than  thirty  times.  They  have  an 
old  gardener  at  the  House  of  Industry  in  Boston  Harbor  who  has  had 
himself  committed  more  than  a  hundred  times.  He  says  he  "  knows 
when  he  is  well  off." 

We  learn  f]'om  this  same  source  that  the  State  Prison  at  Charles- 
ton is  now  "our  only  punitive  institution."  This  is  the  institution 
whose  warden  reports  that  the  diet  is  constantly  improving  and  that 
holiday  and  other  privileges  are  increasing,  as  well  as  expenses,  the  last 
in  a  degree  that  "  alarms  "  the  warden.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  bouquets 
Avere  "so  appreciated  by  the  recipients;  "  and,  according  to  the  chap- 
lain's last  report,  "  the  library  "  (with  its  50  per  cent  of  fiction  and  5 
per  cent  of  religious  works)  "  stands  to  do  its  gracious,  ameliorating, 
and  helpful  work  as  aforetime."  And  it  is  here,  too,  that  the  same 
chaplain  reports,  that  "  after  much  observation,  some  of  which  has  been 
a  source  of  pain,  it  seems  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many 
men,  mostly  young  men,  acquire  the  habit  of  using  tobacco  after  their 
arrival  at  the  prison.  This  is  not  so  much  because  they  wish  it  as 
because  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  wnth  the  tobacco  they  have 
given  them  each  week,  and  because  every  one  seemingly  uses  it." 
"After  all,"  he  pathetically  adds,  "some  never  acquire  the  habit." 
The  matter  of  expenses  is  assuming  proportions,  which,  with  the  vast 
increase  of  commitments,  will  soon  amount  to  a  burden  most  griev- 
ous to  be  borne,  the  mere  current  expenses  of  the  county  prisons  alone 
having  increased  from  $141,999  in  1862  to  $335,392  in  the  year  1890. 
The  commitments  to  the  same  prison  have  more  than  doubled  in 
number  in  the  last  nine  years,  the  figures  being  8,675  commitments  to 
count}^  prisons  in  the  year  1881,  as  against  18,222  in  the  year  1890. 
In  this  last  year  there  were  also  13,828  persons  committed  to  tlie 
Boston  House  of  Industry,  and  390  to  the  State  Farm,  concerning  which 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  expenses;  but  the  total  cost  of 
maintenance,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  commitments,  is  evidently  al- 
ready w^ell  above  a  million  dollars  yearly.     The  fact  that  during  the 
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past  year,  in  a  poj)iilatioii  of  only  2,236,943  persons,  there  were  80,844 
arrests  and  83,431  criminal  prosecutions, — that  is,  20,000  more  than 
there  were  only  nine  years  ago, — is  highly  significant.  Population  has 
increased  in  that  period ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  while,  in  the 
last  fifty  years,  the  population  has  increased  from  737,700  to  2,238,- 
943,— that  is,  has  about  trebled, — the  number  of  prisoners  has  mean- 
while increased  fifty-fold — 852  prisoners  in  1838,  against  44,908  in  1890. 

These  arc  the  results  of  an  entire  change  of  system, — a  change  de- 
clared to  be  "  from  punitive  to  reformatory,"  but  which  might  be  more 
succinctly  characterized  as  "  from  punishment  to  bouquets."  We  can 
hardly  believe  that  these  astounding  figures  can  represent  the  facts,  but 
they  are  all  from  carefully  prepared  sw^orn  official  reports  by  officers  who 
have  no  inducement  to  misrepresent  them.  When  w^e  read  in  them  that 
"the  prison  is  yet  to  be  built  where  the  men  shall  earn  their  living," 
and  that  large  numbers  must  be  kept  in  idleness  for  want  of  space  and 
opportunities  to  supply  them  with  work,  and  when  we  consider  what 
unusual  luxuries  roast  beef  and  fruit  and  flowers  are  to  the  persons 
who  inhabit  these  quiet  retreats  of  elegant  leisure,  we  may  feel  less 
inclined  to  doubt  their  accuracy. 

The  friends  of  the  present  system  agree  that  "  austerity  and  sever- 
ity must  pervade  the  prison  place,"  and  that  "the  prisoner  must  go 
out  persuaded  that  the  w^ay  of  the  transgressor  is  hard."  One  cannot 
but  wonder,  however,  if  the  158  persons  known  to  have  returned  to 
prison  more  than  fifty  times  fully  appreciate  the  force  of  these  two 
admirable  statements  from  their  own  extended  experience  of  the  prison 
place  and  of  the  way  of  the  transgressor. 

In  this  connection  the  writer  must  be  pardoned  for  digressing  a 
moment  from  these  formal  reports  to  some  facts  of  his  own  observa- 
tion during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  which  he  has  daily  assisted  in  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law.  Taking  a  warm  interest  in  the 
abiding  welfare  of  the  prisoners  who  have  come  before  his  notice,  he  has 
striven  to  preserve  such  as  he  could  from  the  experiences  of  jail  life, 
and  has  put  forth  considerable  energies  in  this  direction.  Lately  he 
called  th6  attention  of  three  stalwart  young  men  charged  with  va- 
grancy to  the  fact  that  the  elTect  of  their  appeal  was  to  double  their 
confinement  from  four  months  to  eight  months.  Quick  as  a  flash  came 
back  the  answer,  "Don't  you  suppose  we  know  what  we  are  about? 
That  is  just  wdiat  we  want!  "  Volumes  of  commentary  could  not  tell 
more  about  the  effect  of  the  "  bouquet  system,"  if  we  may  be  permitted 
to  call  it  so,  though   perhaps  "  roast-beef   orchestral  "  would   more 
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happily  describe  some  features  of  our  present  method.  Several  times 
the  prisoners  have  complained  to  the  writer  that  the  officers  have  made 
a  mistake  in  copying  theivviitiimuiies,  and  not  given  them  time  enough. 
Here  is  a  complaint  of  this  character  last  made  to  him:  "I  have  got 
but  two  months,  and  I  am  entitled  to  four.  Please  have  it  altered  for 
me:  I  want  all  four  months  that  I  was  sentenced  for."  Again:  meet- 
ing in  a  county  prison  a  physician  sentenced  for  two  years  for  mal- 
practice, the  writer  was  astounded  with  this  conversation.  The  prisoner 
was  a  man  who  had  been  noted  for  his  enjoyment  of  the  luxuries  of 
existence.  He  said,  "  It  is  a  great  mistake  you  fellows  make  in 
thinking  you  are  inflicting  punishment  when  you  send  men  here.  I 
have  been  here  a  year,  and  can  truly  say  I  have  enjoyed  it  so  much 
that  I  shall  not  feel  sorry  if  my  pardon  is  not  obtained.  You  see,  it 
has  been  vacation,  with  just  enough  to  do  to  amuse  me.  The  novels  in 
the  prison  library  are  entertaining,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  dominoes  and 
checkers,  and  find  some  first-rate  players  among  the  men.  Now,  if 
it  strikes  me  in  this  way,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  every  luxury, 
how  must  it  be  to  the  poor  devils  who  never  have  a  square  meal 
outside?  Do  you  wonder  that  they  flock  by  hundreds  and  thousands 
to  the  jails  in  winter?  My  only  surprise  is,  that  you  can  keep  any  of 
them  out  at  all."  This  is  the  opinion  of  an  educated  man  who  has  ex- 
perienced the  benefits  of  the  system  in  his  own  person,  and  finds  them 
"  delightful,"- — a  life  from  which  he  is  loath  to  part.  But  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  far  from  the  "  austerity  and  severity "  which  once  did 
"pervade  the  prison  23lace;  "  and  it  will  be  hard  from  this  to  realize 
the  good  man's  desire  of  "  impressing  the  prisoner  with  the  idea  that 
the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard." 

We  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  working  of  the  "  reformatory 
system"  as  opposed  to  the  "punitive  system"  in  Massachusetts,  be- 
cause the  tendency  is  here  perhaps  the  most  apparent,  though  the  good 
chaplain  of  "  our  only  punitive  institution  "  regrets  that  we  cannot 
extend  our  missions  to  the  prisoners  from  flowers  to  fruit  as  well,  on 
the  ISTew  York  principle.  But  at  another  time  we  may  find  opportu- 
nity to  compare  the  work  and  results  in  New  York,  which  are  very 
similar  to  the  state  of  afiairs  criminal  in  Massachusetts,  with  the  results 
of  the  older  system  in  Delaware,  where  they  still  believe  in  applying 
the  methods  of  Nature, — the  gospel  of  hard  work  and  the  infliction  of 
physical  pain  on  the  wrong-doer  until  he  learns  to  care  for  the  helpless 
innocents  who  should  be  dependent  upon  his  manly  exertions,  rather 
than  leave  themi  to  the  choice  of  starvation  or  the  poor-house,  as  is 
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now  too  often  the  pitiable  lot  of  the  women  and  cliildren  from  whom 
we  take  the  bread-winner  for  seclusion  and  reformation. 

Not  that  the  reformatory  idea  is  by  any  means  to  be  derided.  The 
Massachusetts  Keformatory  and  the  parent  institution  at  Elmira,  New 
York,  are  doing  a  great  work  in  their  systems  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, especially  in  the  direction  of  industrial  education ;  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Eeformatory  is  in  very  able  hands,  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
official  reports  of  the  institution  that  the  "austerity  and  severity," 
which  the  superintendent  truly  says  should  "pervade  the  prison 
place,"  are  not  as  yet  its  distinguishing  features.  Amusements  and 
better  food  than  the  prisoner  can  obtain  by  his  own  exertions,  little  or 
nothing  to  do,  and  entire  freedom  from  the  struggle  for  existence — 
these  are  the  features  w^hich  make  the  prison  place  an  asylum  already 
eagerly  sought  by  thousands  every  year.  If  these  attractions  continue 
to  increase  as  they  have  during  the  last  two  decades,  we  may  find  that 
it  will  not  take  another  fifty  years  to  reduce  the  remaining  half  of  that 
ratio  of  prisoners  to  population,  half  of  which  ratio,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  has  disappeared  in  the  preceding  fifty  years. 

Thus  by  this  strange  road  we  may  arrive  at  that  goal  of  our  Na- 
tionalist friends.  The  State  will  have  acquired  complete  control  of  all 
our  persons  and  actions,  and  we  shall  no  longer  struggle  for  existence, 
because  the  State  will  supply  all  our  wants.  For  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  population  it  has  already  done  this,  we  have  seen.  In  spite 
of  all  the  lingering  prejudice  against  prison  life,  one  man  in  every  222 
in  Boston  is  philosophic  enough  gladly  to  accept  the  blessings  already 
offered  him.  The  inmates  of  the  so-called  "  Boston  House  of  Industry  " 
are  taught  to  join  in  a  song  aptly  expressing  a  sentiment  that  soon 
must  have  universal  application ;  for  at  the  rate  at  which  we  are  now 
progressing  we  shall  in  time  all  seek  this  socialistic  heaven,  and  resign 
our  responsibilities  to  the  fostering  care  of  "  our  country:  " — 

*'  Upon  thy  mighty  faithful  heart 
We  lay  our  burdens  clown  ; 
Thou  art  the  only  friend  who  feels 
Their  weight  without  a  frown." 

The  prisoners  sing  this  degrading  sentiment  with  great  gusto,  as  if 
they  appreciated  its  force  as  applied  to  themselves ;  and  they  may  well 
do  so.  It  is  the  lesson  our  whole  system  best  inculcates.  Are  the 
manly  duties  of  life  a  burden?  Lay  this  burden  down  upon  tlie  coun- 
try. You  have  but  to  disobey  her  laws,  and  your  country  will  assume 
your  obligations,  clothe  and  feed  you,  as  you  have  never  been  fed  be- 
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fore  by  your  own  exertions,  on  roast  beef  and  gingerbread,  and  sup- 
ply you  with  "  the.  best  the  market  affords, "  free  of  charge.  Mean- 
while you  will  be  excused  from  all  labor,  or  given  only  enough  light 
work  to  entertain  you ;  and  the  Society  for  Aiding  Prisoners'  Families 
will  take  care  of  your  wife  and  children,  or,  if  they  are  in  danger  of 
starving,  the  town  will  take  care  of  them. 

How  many  good  children  should  we  have  in  the  family  if  we  gave 
a  child  a  piece  of  gingerbread  every  time  it  was  naughty,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  be  touched  by  our  kindness,  and  become  good?  Yet  this 
is  literally  what  we  do  in  our  present  "  penal  "  system.  "We  have 
softened  our  penalties  until  they  are  rewards  of  demerit.  If  a  man  is 
naturally  lazy,  we  make  him  lazier  by  supporting  him  in  idleness.  Is 
he  vicious,  we  give  him  gingerbread  and  a  brass  band  as  a  reward  for 
his  viciousness.  The  only  penalty  which  he  still  feels  as  a  penalty  is  a 
fine,  which  his  family  feel  more  than  he  feels ;  and  many  men  escape 
this  by  serving  time  in  jail  in  preference  to  paying  the  fine.  We  talk 
of  the  disgrace  of  going  to  jail,  and  the  loss  of  freedom ;  but  the  sense 
of  disgrace  vanishes  with  the  first  imprisonment,  and  the  loss  of  free- 
dom is  not  felt,  accompanied  as  it  is  with  unusual  luxuries.  "Four 
months,"  exclaimed  a  prisoner  on  being  sentenced:  "what's  that? 
Why,  it  is  less  than  a  salt-voyage,  and  a  great  deal  easier."  "  I 
would  gladly  go  to  jail  for  ten  days,"  said  a  gentleman  who  knew  of 
the  management  of  our  prisons,  "if  by  so  doing  I  could  find  myself  in 
Europe.  I  should  infinitely  prefer  it  to  the  confinement  and  dis- 
agreeable features  of  a  sea-voyage."  Many  men  every  year,  finding 
themselves  in  need  of  quiet  and  medical  aid,  voluntarily  seek  the 
seclusion  that  the  jails  afford.  And  for  a  host  of  vagabonds  it  has 
already  become  a  winter  palace,  where  they  regularly  hibernate  till  it 
is  more  agreeable  out  of  doors  again.  A  country  justice  whom  the 
writer  knew  had  a  regular  clientele  of  some  forty  of  these  wise  animals, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  were  recognized  and  turned  out  of  snug  harbor, 
would  return,  and  swell  his  revenue  by  obtaining  a  new  commitment. 
One  epicurean  philosopher,  who  once  characterized  himself  on  leaving 
the  dock  as  "a  thief  and  a  murderer,"  has  for  twenty  years  laid  the 
whole  burden  of  his  miserable  existence  upon  the  faithful  heart  of  the 
country,  and  not  once  experienced  a  frown.  His  ideal  of  happiness 
is  a  wild  debauch,  for  which  his  pension  supplies  the  funds,  and  which 
he  keeps  up  until  he  is  exhausted,  and  needs  rest  and  medical  aid, 
when  the  county  takes  the  burden  off  the  hands  of  the  State  and  of 
the  United  States,  and  neatly  cleans  and  puts  away  his  "batting  suit," 
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his  only  property,  till  be  is  ready  to  go  on  another  spree.  Meanwhile 
he  is  cosseted  and  patched  up  again,  and  clothed  and  fed  and  doc- 
tored, till  the  funds  at  his  disposal  enable  him  to  enjoy  his  liberty, 
when  the  same  round  continues.  Thus  we  foster  his  vicious  pro- 
pensities to  the  utmost,  and  it  is  a  striking  example  of  the  tendency  of 
our  present  system.  We  reward  crime  and  constantly  encourage  it,  in- 
stead of  punishing  and  sternly  repressing  it,  as  our  fathers  did ;  and  this 
enormous  increase  of  fifty-fold,  while  the  population  has  only  trebled, 
is  the  natural  result.  We  have  spared  the  rod,  and  substituted  the 
piece  of  gingerbread.  Our  fathers'  homely  proverb  warns  us  that  this 
is  the  way  to  spoil  the  child ;  and  the  truth  of  their  pregnant  maxun 
is  but  too  painfully  apparent  in  our  gorged  jails,  to  which  hundreds  of 
the  same  prisoners  return  voluntarily  and  delightedly  for  thirty,  fifty, 
or  a  hundred  times. 

Shall  we,  then,  punish  crime?  or  offer  rewards  for  it?  Is  it  either 
wise  or  safe  to  continue  on  the  path  which  is  so  swiftly  leading  us 
to  destruction? 

William  P.  Andrews. 
16 
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''  The  gods  for  labor  give  us  all  good  things."  This  was  part  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  They  learned  it  as  a  fact  of 
experience  long  before  Epicharmus  first  put  it  into  words.  Over  and 
over  again  each  generation  of  men  tries  its  own  experiments,  and  comes 
back  to  the  same  unvarying  conclusion.  In  a  thousand  forms  in  all 
languages,  this  idea  has  found  its  wsi>j  into  the  wisdom  of  men.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  same  experience,  that  the  gods  never  give  any  thing  worth 
having  for  any  other  price.  In  their  dealings  with  men  they  have  no 
other  coinage:  they  know  no  other  measure  of  value.  Temporary 
loans  they  sometimes  grant;  but,  when  the  day  of  payment  comes, 
they  do  not  fail  to  charge  their  due  rate  of  interest.  They  never 
change  their  valuations,  and  they  never  forget. 

"By  their  long  memories,  the  gods  are  known."  This  proverb, 
like  the  other,  has  its  source  in  a  universal  experience.  Taken  from 
the  forms  of  classic  poetry,  and  cast  in  the  language  of  to-day,  it  in- 
dicates simply  the  universality  of  law.  When  they  spoke  of  the  gods 
in  phrases  like  these,  the  Greeks  meant  what  we  in  a  different  way 
personify  as  "the  forces  of  nature,"  the  powers  about  us  which  act 
unceasingly,  and  in  ways  which  never  change. 

Human  knowledge  consists  in  the  recognition  of  these  ways  and 
forces.  Human  power  depends  on  acting  in  accord  with  such  knowl- 
edge. In  this  lie  the  possibilities  of  man.  He  who  knows  the  truth 
can  trust  all,  and  fear  nothing.  There  is  no  treachery  in  Nature's 
laws.  He  who  strikes  as  the  gods  strike  has  the  force  of  infinity  in  his 
blows.  He  who  defies  them  wields  a  club  of  air.  These  laws  are  real 
and  are  universal,  and  no  man  or  nation  has  ever  actually  accomplished 
any  thing  which  the  gods  have  decreed  that  he  should  not. 

The  existence  of  the  simplest  of  these  laws,  those  which,  like  the 
law  of  gravitation,  can  be  mathematically  determined,  people  in  gen- 
eral now  readily  admit.  The  man  who  leaps  from  a  precipice  does  not 
expect  to  avoid  contusion  when  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  earth  at 
the  bottom.  The  law  of  falling  bodies  is  too  easily  seen  to  leave  any 
room  for  doubt.     But  the  laws  of  organic  life  are  less  simple  than 
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these ;  and  the  laws  we  but  half  understand  we  hope  in  some  way  to 
avoid.  Most  difficult  of  all,  because  dealing  with  the  most  complicated 
of  relations,  are  the  laws  of  ethics  and  economics.  And  because  these 
laws  are  not  easily  understood  and  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect 
imperfectly  traced,  the  average  man  believes  that  he  is  shrewd  enough 
to  break  them,  and  avoid  their  penalty. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  that,  when  suffering  exists  in  a  rich  country  and  a 
productive  civilization  like  ours,  there  has  preceded  it  a  violation  of 
some  economic  law.  Perhaps  more  than  one  law  has  been  violated, 
and  in  many  different  w^ays.  Perhaps  the  sufferer  is  himself  the 
oft'ender;  perhaps  he  is  the  temporary  victim  of  wrong  by  others. 
Perhaps  all  these  conditions  exist  together  among  the  complex 
evils  of  our  civilization,  and  the  task  of  disentanglement  may  be  one 
of  hopeless  difficulty. 

Just  now  the  people  of  this  country  are  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
"  agricultural  depression."  The  farmers  are  having  a  hard  time.  In 
the  industrial  world  there  is  something  wrong,  and  the  farmers  are  the 
victims.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  land  is  as  rich  as  it  ever 
w^as,  the  sun  shines  and  the  rain  falls,  but  still  farming  does  not  pay. 
Mortgages  are  growing  where  once  forests  grew,  and  with  greater 
rapidity;  and  many  of  our  best  farms,  both  East  and  "West,  can  be 
bought  for  the  bare  cost  of  their  buildings.  There  are  other  depres- 
sions more  or  less  evident  among  other  classes  of  workers,  and  particu- 
larly among  those  w^ho  have  taken  to  themselves  a  leisure  which  they 
have  never  earned.  The  men  who  through  lack  of  skill  or  lack  of 
frugality  are  w^asting  time  are  filled  with  dissatisfaction  or  suffering, 
while  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  one  way  or  another  in  the 
organized  saving  of  human  effort  are  disproportionately  powerful. 

Part  of  the  suffering  of  farmers  is  plainly  due  to  unjust  laws  and 
unequal  taxation.  The  farmer  has  failed  to  make  his  influence  felt. 
The  pressure  of  great  public  interests  in  the  period  of  the  w\^r  and  of 
reconstruction  has  caused  him  to  forget  his  owm.  While  he  slept  the 
enemy  has  sown  tares  in  his  tax-laws,  and  he  awakes  to  find  the  weight 
of  the  machinery  of  state,  as  well  as  the  greater  weight  of  the  various 
abuses  not  yet  eliminated  from  popular  government,  largely  transferred 
from  the  shoulders  of  others  to  his  own. 

But,  emphasize  this  as  we  may,  the  inequalities  of  taxation  cannot 
alone  cause  an  "  agricultural  depression."  Inordinate  pensions,  wasteful 
subsidies,  the  tyranny  of  capital — all  these  together  could  not  create 
it,  if  the  farmer  himself  were  not  in  some  degree  at  fault.     In  any 
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event,  the  remedy  for  tliis  is  in  the  farmer's  own  hands.  Let  him  locate 
the  injury,  and  strike  a  strong  blow  at  its  cause.  Meanwhile  in  strik- 
ing let  him  look  at  himself  to  see  what  part  of  the  blame  is  due  to  his 
own  weakness,  and  lack  of  foresight. 

It  is  a  law  of  economics  that  decline  and  degradation  follow  the 
loss  of  self-activity.  There  is  no  pardon  for  the  crime  of  the  man  who 
wastes  his  own  time.  There  is  no  sure  prosperity  except  at  the  price 
of  some  one's  work.  It  is  true  that  under  human  laws  it  often  hap- 
pens that  those  the  world  calls  fortunate  have  the  luck  of  foxes  and 
wolves,  and  can  show  no  moral  claim  to  the  game  they  are  devouring. 
Yet,  even  with  all  defects  of  law  or  of  society,  is  it  not  true  that  in 
the  long-run  each  of  us,  so  far  as  the  w^orld's  treasures  are  concerned, 
gets  just  about  what  he  deserves?  Sickness  and  accident  aside,  who 
ever  heard  of  a  poor  man  in  America  who  has  not  in  some  way  fairly 
earned  his  poverty?  Accident  aside,  who  ever  heard  of  a  poor  man 
who  could  or  would  pay  the  price  of  wealth  ?  To  be  poor  is  not  the 
greatest  of  evils :  it  is  an  evil  only  from  the  standpoint  of  economics. 
Many  a  poor  man  is  poor  simply  because  he  has  intelligently  refused 
to  pay  the  price  which  wealth  would  cost,  and  has  turned  his  labor 
into  channels  which  brought  him  only  spiritual  or  mental  gain.  But 
these  are  satisfied  with  their  bargain,  and  not  one  of  them  is  aware 
that  any  wrong  has  been  done  to  him.  He  has  what  he  has  paid  for, 
and  asks  for  nothing  else,  and  we  who  know  him  as  our  neighbor 
never  think  of  him  as  poor.  He  could  wish  for  wealth  only  as  a 
means  of  securing  a  more  perfect  poverty. 

"The  gods  for  labor  give  us  all  good  things,"  but  not  all  to  the 
same  man.  Each  must  choose  for  himself,  and  it  is  a  happy  condition 
that  each  one  who  has  earned  the  right  to  choose  is  satisfied  with  his 
choice.  Those  who  have  not  earned  this  right  must,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  be  discontented.  The  man  who  has  wasted  his  time  must 
take  the  last  choice :  he  comes  in  for  the  little  that  is  left.  With  the 
leisure  of  life  all  spent  in  advance,  the  interest  on  borrowed  time  must 
be  paid  under  the  hardest  of  creditors. 

Henry  George  tells  us  that  poverty  is  the  "  relentless  hell "  that 
yawns  beneath  civil  society.  So  it  is ;  and  a  similar  comparison  may 
be  made  in  the  case  of  the  penalty  which  follows  the  violation  of  any 
other  law  of  ethics  or  economics.  "By  their  long  memories  the  gods 
are  known."  Under  their  laws  we  live,  and  beneath  us  forever  yawn 
their  penalties.  But  w^e  may  change  this  metaphor  a  little.  Is  it  not 
true  that  this  "yawning,  relentless  hell  "  is  due  to  the  presence  among 
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us  of  the  yawning,  relentless  horde  of  men  who  would  gain  something 
for  nothing?  These  are  the  source  of  pauperism.  They  are  the  cause 
of  poverty ;  and,  in  whatever  form  of  industry  their  presence  is  felt, 
it  is  felt  as  an  "  industrial  depression." 

In  other  words,  whatever  the  other  factors  and  subsidiary  causes 
may  be,  the  natural  penalty  for  laziness  is  one  of  the  important  ele- 
ments in  what  we  call  our  "  agricultural  depression."  A  notion  has 
been  spreading  among  our  country -people  that  the  dwellers  in  towns 
do  *'  not  have  to  work  to  make  a  living,  or  do  not  have  to  work  hard ;  " 
and  the  farmer  is  coming  to  think  that  "  the  day  of  hard  labor  has 
passed,  or  ought  to  pass."  The  agricultural  laborer  is  taking  his  rest; 
and  the  gods  are  charging  him  a  heavy  interest  on  the  time  he  has 
borrowed. 

Not  long  ago  I  crossed  the  rich  State  of  Indiana  on  a  railway -train. 
It  makes  no  difference  where  or  in  what  direction.  It  was  on  a  bright 
day  in  April,  when  the  sun  shone  on  the  damp  earth,  and  one  could 
almost  hear  the  growing  of  the  grass.  There  are  days  and  days  like 
this,  which  every  farmer-boy  can  remember, — days  which  brought  to 
him  the  perfection  of  being,  but  which  brought  also  their  duties  of 
ploughing  and  planting  and  sowing.  The  hope  of  the  spring  was  in 
the  work.  The  days  were  too  short  for  the  duties  which  crowded,  and 
the  right  to  rest  could  come  only  when  the  grain  was  in  the  ground, 
where  the  forces  of  nature  would  wake  it  into  life.  An  hour  to-day 
in  the  growing  spring  is  worth  a  week  in  the  hot  mid-summer,  and  he 
must  be  a  poor  farmer  indeed  who  does  not  realize  this. 

I  was  impressed  that  day  with  the  freedom  of  the  farmer.  He  deals 
with  Nature  through  no  middle-man.  Nowhere  is  forethought  and 
intelligence  better  paid  than  in  our  dealings  with  mother  Earth.  She 
is  as  honest  as  eternity,  and  she  never  fails  to  meet  the  just  dues  of 
those  who  have  claims  upon  her.  She  returns  some  fifty-fold,  some 
hundred-fold,  for  all  that  is  intrusted  to  her— never  fifty-fold  to  him 
who  deserves  a  hundred. 

Just  then  the  train  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  flag-station  of 
Cloverdale,  a  name  which  suggests  fragrant  blossoms  amid  all  sorts  of 
agricultural  prosperity.  A  commercial  traveller,  dealing  in  groceries 
and  tobacco,  got  off ;  a  crate  of  live  chickens  was  put  on ;  and  the  cars 
started  again.  The  stopping  of  a  train  was  no  rare  sight  in  that  vil- 
lage, for  it  happens  two  or  three  times  every  day.  The  people  had  no 
welcome  for  the  commercial  traveller,  no  tears  were  shed  over  the  de- 
parture of  tlie  cliickcns;  yet  on  the  station-steps  I  counted  forty  men 
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and  bo3"S  who  were  there  when  the  train  came  m, — farm  boys,  who 
ought  to  have  been  at  work  in  the  fields;  village  boys,  who  might 
have  been  doing  something  somewhere,  every  interest  of  economics 
and  jBSthetics  alike  calling  them  away  from  the  village,  and  ofi:  to  the 
farms. 

Two  men  attended  to  all  the  business  of  the  station.  The  solitary 
passenger  went  his  own  way.  The  rest  were  there  because  they  had 
not  the  moral  strength  to  go  anywhere  else.  They  stood  there  on  the 
station-steps,  embodied  ghosts,  dead  to  all  life  and  hope,  with  only 
force  enough  to  stand  around  and  gape. 

At  my  destination  I  left  the  train,  and,  going  to  the  hotel,  I  passed 
on  a  street-corner  the  noisy  vender  of  a  rheumatism  cure ;  and  sixty 
men  and  boys  who  had  no  need  for  cures  of  any  kind,  for  they  were 
already  dead,  were  standing  around  with  mouths  open,  and  brains  shut, 
engaged  in  killing  time.  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  most  of  these  were 
farmers.  And  all  this  time  their  neglected  farms  lay  bathed  in  the  sun- 
light, the  earth  ready  to  rejoice  only  at  the  touch  of  a  hoe. 

Not  long  after  I  had  occasion  to  cross  a  village  square.  I  saw 
many  busy  men  upon  it, — men  who  had  a  right  to  be  there,  because 
they  were  there  on  their  own  business.  Bach  one  does  his  share  in  the 
great  task  of  caring  for  the  world  when  he  is  able  and  willing  to  care 
for  himself.  On  the  corner  of  the  square  a  wandering  beggar  with  a 
cracked  accordion  sent  forth  strains  of  doleful  music.  The  people 
stood  around  him  like  flies  around  a  drop  of  molasses.  An  hour  later 
I  returned.  The  accordion  and  its  victims  were  still  there,  as  if  chained 
to  the  spot.  The  bird-lime  of  habitual  idleness  was  on  their  feet,  and 
they  could  not  get  away.  They  will  never  get  away.  They  will  stay 
there  forever.  The  mark  of  doom  is  on  them.  They  are  victims  of 
the  "  agricultural  depression." 

In  these  days,  the  farmer  has  many  grievances  of  which  he  did  not 
know  a  generation  past.  The  newspapers  and  the  stump-speakers  tell 
us  of  the  farmer's  wrongs,  and  from  time  to  time  huge  alliances  are 
formed  to  set  them  right.  I  go  back  to  the  old  farm  in  New  York  on 
which  I  was  born, — the  farm  my  father  won  from  the  forest,  and  on 
which  he  lived  in  freedom  and  independence,  knowing  no  master, 
dreading  no  tyrant.  With  poorer  tools  than  are  now  used,  poorer 
buildings,  inferior  facilities  for  transportation,  lower  prices,  and  un- 
certain markets,  still  he  knew  nothing  of  "  agricultural  depression." 
When  crops  were  small  and  prices  low,  he  simply  worked  the  harder. 
I  find  on  that  farm  to-day  tenants  who  barely  make  a  living.     I  go 
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over  tlie  farm.  I  see  unpruned  fruit-trees,  wasted  forest-trees,  farm- 
implements  rusting  in  the  rain  and  sun,  falling  gates,  broken  wagons, 
— evidences  of  wasted  time  and  unthrifty  labor.  I  wonder  whether 
the  oppression  of  the  farmer  is  the  fault  of  the  times,  or  the  fault 
of  the  man. 

An  old  woman  I  once  knew  in  the  Tennessee  mountains  expressed 
a  great  economic  truth  in  these  words:  "Poor  folks  has  poor  ways." 
Too  often  it  is  the  poorness  of  their  own  ways,  not  the  aggression  of 
wealthy  neighbors,  which  has  plunged  these  folk  into  poverty.  If  a 
man  spend  a  day  in  the  harvest-time  in  efforts  to  send  a  fool  to  the 
Legislature,  or  a  knave  to  Congress,  should  he  complain  if  the  laws 
the  fools  and  knaves  make  add  to  his  own  taxes?  Who  but  he  is  to 
blame,  if  the  laws  ostensibly  made  in  his  interest  simply  shift  the  bur- 
den from  one  of  his  shoulders  to  the  other?  If  he  stand  all  day  in  the 
public  square  spell-bound  by  a  tramp  with  an  accordion,  or,  still  worse, 
if  he  lounge  about  on  the  sawdust  floor  of  a  saloon,  talking  the  vile 
stuff  we  agree  to  call  "politics,"  never  reading  a  book,  never  thinking 
a  thought,  above  the  level  of  the  sawdust  floor,  need  he  be  surprised  if 
his  opinions  do  not  meet  with  respect?  It  is  not  cheaper  money  the 
farmer  needs,  but  dearer  men, — men  whose  time  is  money,  and  whose 
labor  is  worth  the  labor  of  other  men, — men  who  know  how  to  do  the 
best  things  in  the  best  way,  and  can  thereby  do  their  part  in  alleviat- 
ing "  industrial  depression." 

"A  nation,"  it  has  been  wisely  said,  "is  an  assemblage  of  men 
and  women  who  can  take  care  of  themselves."  Whatever  influence 
strengthens  this  power  in  the  individual  makes  the  nation  strong;  and, 
conversely,  the  presence  of  CA^ery  man  or  woman  who  does  not  or  can 
not  render  the  equivalent  of  such  care  casts  an  additional  burden  on 
the  rest.  This  power  of  self-support  rests  on  the  saving  of  the  individ- 
ual time.  Dr.  Franklin  calculated,  that,  if  every  man  and  woman 
should  spend  three  or  four  hours  each  day  in  useful  occupation,  pov- 
erty would  disappear,  and  the  afternoon  of  each  day  and  the  whole 
afternoon  of  our  lives  could  then  be  reserved  for  physical,  mental,  or 
spiritual  improvement.  That  we  cannot  thus  have  the  afternoon  to 
ourselves  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  paying  our  neighbor's  debts. 
Our  neiijhbor  has  taken  our  time.  We  are  doinsr  more  than  our  share 
of  the  drudgery  that  hinders  growth,  and  this,  because  others  in  the 
same  community  are  doing  too  little. 

I  can  well  remember  the  time  when  the  farmer  was  a  busy  maa. 
There  is  many  a  farm  to-day  on  which  he  is  still  busy.     It  does  not 
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take  a  close  observer  to  recognize  these  farms.  You  can  tell  them  as 
far  as  you  can  see.  Their  owners  are  in  alliance  with  the  forces  of 
nature.  The  gods  are  on  their  side,  and  they  need  no  help  from  poli- 
ticians. Their  butter  sells  for  money;  their  oats  are  clean;  their 
horses  are  in  demand ;  whatever  they  touch  is  genuine  and  prosperous. 
The  cattle  call  the  farmer  up  at  dawn ;  the  clover  needs  him  in  the 
morning,  the  apples  and  potatoes  in  the  afternoon ;  the  corn  must  be 
husked  at  night.  A  busy  man  the  old-time  farmer  was ;  and,  being 
busy,  he  found  time  for  every  thing.  He  read  bound  books ;  he  en- 
joyed the  pleasures  of  travel ;  he  educated  his  family ;  he  kept  intelli- 
gent watch  on  all  the  affairs  of  the  day.  He  did  not  find  time  to  stand 
on  the  station-steps  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  to  watch  a  thousand 
trains  go  by  on  a  thousand  consecutive  days.  He  carried  no  handicap 
load  of  tobacco  and  whiskey.  He  went  to  the  county -seat  when  he 
had  business  there :  he  went  with  clean  clothes,  and  came  back  with  a 
clean  conscience.  He  had  not  time  to  spend  each  seventh  day  on  the 
court-house  square,  talking  the  dregs  of  scandal  and  politics  with  men 
whose  highest  civic  conception  is  balanced  by  a  two-dollar  bill ;  nor 
had  he  time  to  waste  on  nostrum  venders,  or  vagrants  with  accordions. 

I  hear  the  farmers  complaining  to-day  of  high  tariffs,  and  it  may  be 
that  they  have  a  right  to  complain :  still  no  tax  on  iron  was  ever  so 
great  as  the  tax  he  pays  who  leaves  his  mowing-machine  unsheltered 
in  the  storm.  The  tax  on  land  is  high ;  but  he  pays  a  higher  tax  who 
leaves  his  meadows  to  grow  up  to  white-weed  and  thistles.  The  tax 
for  good  roads  is  high ;  but  a  higher  toll  is  paid  by  the  farmer  who 
goes  each  week  to  town  in  mud  knee-deep  to  his  horses.  There  is  a 
high  tax  on  personal  property ;  but  it  is  not  so  high  as  the  tax  on  time 
which  is  paid  by  the  man  who  spends  his  Saturdays  loitering  about 
the  village  streets.  All  the  farmer's  income  arises  from  the  wise  use 
of  his  time.  One-sixth  of  his  time  means  one-sixth  of  his  income.  If 
he  has  learned  to  make  use  of  his  time,  all  other  ills  will  cure  them- 
selves. 

Mowing-machines,  threshers,  harvesters,  and  all  the  array  of  con- 
trivances produced  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  labor-saving  age,  are  burdens 
and  not  helps  to  the  farmer,  if  the  labor  they  save  be  turned  into 
unproductive  channels.  Labor-saving  machinery  is  the  costliest  of 
luxuries,  if  the  time  preserved  is  lost  again  in  idleness  or  dissipation. 

I  know  a  thrifty  farmer  who  pays  twenty-five  cents  a  day  less,  to 
those  of  his  hands  who  work  in  the  fields  nearest  the  railroad.  This  he 
does  because  these  workmen  stop  whenever  the  trains  go  by,  and  so 
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they  lose  one-sixth  of  their  working-time.  This  may  be  equally  true 
of  men  who  work  for  themselves.  1  know  a  hundred  farmers  who  lose 
regularly  one-sixth  of  their  time  by  needless  visits  to  the  county-seat 
and  in  making  those  visits  needlessly  long.  One-sixth  of  their  time 
means  one-sixth  of  their  income,  or  else  their  whole  time  is  not  worth 
saving.  It  is  this  sixth  which  represents  the  difference  between  pov- 
erty and  prosperity.  If  this  wasted  sixth  were  saved  by  every  farmer 
in  Indiana,  that  State  would  be  an  education  of  itself.  People  would 
come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  see  the  land  which  had  solved  the 
labor  question. 

But  it  may  be  that  their  own  valuation  is  a  just  one.  Perhaps 
there  are  some  farmers  whose  time  has  no  economic  value.  There  are 
other  such  in  every  community, — the  idiot,  the  insane,  the  broken,  the 
criminal.  For  these,  great  hospitals  are  maintained,  because  they  can 
be  more  cheaply  supported  m  public  lodgings  at  the  common  cost. 
Shall  we  add  the  farmer  to  this  list?  Why  not  have  a  great  public 
hospital  for  all  men  with  valueless  time, — a  great  square  courtj'ard, 
covered  with  sawdust,  with  comfortable  dry-goods  boxes,  where  they 
might  sit  for  the  whole  day  and  the  whole  year,  talking  politics  to  the 
music  of  the  hand-organ,  and  watching  the  trains  go  by  ?  The  rest  of 
the  world  could  then  go  on  with  the  world's  work,  with  some  addition, 
no  doubt,  to  the  taxes,  but  with  the  corresponding  gain  in  having  the 
streets  open,  the  saloons  closed,  the  demagogue  silenced,  and  the  pas- 
tures free  from  weeds  and  thistles. 

The  frost  is  a  great  enemy  to  "  agricultural  depression."  Its  sharp 
tooth  is  a  spur  to  human  activity.  Where  butterflies  freeze  in  the  fall, 
sturdier  insects  are  sure  to  be  produced.  I  know  a  land  where  the 
frost  never  comes,  and  where  not  one-sixth,  but  six-sixths,  of  every 
man's  time  is  devoted  to  any  purpose  rather  than  that  of  attending  to 
his  own  affairs.  It  is  Nature's  great  hospital  for  the  incurably  lazy. 
The  life  of  Mexico  is  summed  up  in  one  word,  mananaj  "  to-morrow." 
To-morrow  let  us  do  it:  we  must  eat  and  sleep  to-day.  ^^ Mahana  j^or 
la  nianana^^^  one  hears  over  and  over  again  at  every  suggestion  involv- 
ing the  slightest  effort.  "It  is  too  warm  to-day;  the  sunshine  is  too 
bright,  the  shade  too  pleasant:  mafianalQi  it  be."  This  is  the  land 
where  nothing  is  ever  done.  Why  should  we  do  things  when  to  rest, 
and  not  to  do,  is  so  much  pleasanter?  There  is  the  endless  succession 
of  to-morrows.  They  have  come  on  to  us  since  eternity,  and  surely 
they  will  continue  to  come.  Let  us  rest  in  the  shade,  and  wait  for  the 
next  to-morrow. 
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In  this  paper  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  give  a  complete  analysis 
of  all  the  causes  of  the  evil  plight  which  has  befallen  our  farmers.  I 
have  no  palliation  for  unequal  taxes,  unjust  discriminations,  or  any 
form  of  injustice  to  any  man.  If  the  farmer  is  the  victim  of  any  of 
these,  it  is  his  privilege  and  his  duty  to  set  matters  right.  Even  though 
some  of  his  attempts  recall  the  fine  discrimination  of  the  bull  in  the 
china  shop, — as  when  he  votes  for  bad  roads,  cheap  money,  and  crip- 
pled public  schools, — there  is  no  occasion  for  discouragement.  He  will 
know  better  than  this  when  his  eyes  are  fairly  opened.  But  no  legis- 
lation will  amount  to  much  until  each  farmer  shall  feel  himself  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  "  industrial  depression."  He  must  do  his  work 
with  intelligence  and  economy.  He  must  spend  nothing  which  he  has 
not  earned,  be  it  time  or  be  it  money,  and  must  not  do  in  a  poor  way 
whatever  can  be  done  in  a  better. 

In  the  progress  of  civilization,  agriculture,  like  every  other  form  of 
industry,  must  tend  to  become  a  profession.  Brain- work  must  be 
behind  hand-work.  The  advance  of  civilization  means  the  elimination 
of  unskilled  labor.  The  man  who  does  not  know  and  does  not  care 
how  farming  should  be  carried  on  has  no  right  to  pretend  to  be  a 
farmer.  Whatever  human  laws  may  do,  the  laws  of  the  gods  will  not 
leave  him  long  in  possession  of  the  ground.  Sooner  or  later,  by  the 
operation  of  these  inexorable  laws,  the  farmer  who  does  not  realize  the 
importance  of  knovfing  his  business,  and  attending  to  it,  must  let  go 
his  hold  upon  the  earth.  The  process  of  change  of  worse  men  for  better 
must  always  appear  as  an  "industrial  depression."  For  this  suffering 
there  is  but  one  certain  remedy.  In  the  words  of  a  successful  farmer 
whom  I  know:  "Let  other  people's  affairs  alone,  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness, and  you  will  have  prosperity." 

David  Starr  Jordan. 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  September  1,  1891. 


THE  NEEDS  OF  OUR  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

We  Americans  are  not  a  military  people.  In  view  of  our  having 
carved  our  way  into  the  wilderness  with  sword  as  well  as  with  axe,  of 
our  having  won  our  independence  by  arms,  of  our  having  come  with 
abundant  credit  out  of  all  our  wars,  of  having  carried  through  one  of 
the  most  gigantic  struggles  of  modern  days,  in  which  were  fought 
battles  almost  unequalled  in  tenacity,  this  may  appear  to  be  an  un- 
warranted statement.  But  it  is  true.  It  requires  more  than  courage, 
more  than  ability  to  raise,  to  equip,  to  ration,  to  move,  and  to  com- 
mand armies,  to  make  a  military  people.  The  most  splendid  conduct 
in  war  for  an  all-absorbing  cause  does  not  suffice.  Having  many  of 
the  essential  qualities,  we  yet  fall  short  of  what  the  Romans  were,  the 
Germans  are.  Some  sections  of  the  country  approach  nearer  to  the 
military  standard ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  our  lack  of  interest  in  army 
and  navy,  our  thoroughly  unbusiness-like  way  of  handling  our  national 
problems  of  attack  and  defence,  stamp  us  as  the  least  military  in  our 
instincts  of  all  the  great  peoples  of  the  earth. 

No  nation  so  jealous  of  a  standing  army  can  claim  to  be  a  military 
people.  Were  it  not  a  matter  to  bewail,  it  would  be  a  fit  subject  for 
laughter,  to  see  60,000,000  self-reliant  Americans  looking  askance  at 
an  army  of  25,000  men  as  a  possible  menace  to  republican-  institu- 
tions— one  blue-coat  in  every  144  square  miles  of  our  territory  1  And 
yet,  after  the  cry  of  economy,  this  is  not  only  the  reason  most  com- 
monly urged  on  the  floor  of  Congress  for  its  scant  support  of  the  army, 
but  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  bulk  of  the  population.  A  military  people 
takes  pride  in  its  national  defenders;  it  recognizes  that  it  is  the  states- 
man who  makes  war,  the  soldier  who  secures  peace ;  its  uniform  is  an 
honor.  With  us  the  professional  soldier  is  unconsidered  and  the 
enlisted  man  wears  his  army  blue  as  if  it  were  a  badge  of  ostracism. 

The  matter  herein  summarized  is  constantly  discussed  by  military  men,  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  reports  to  Conjiress  and  the  heads  of  Departments. 
It  has  been  canvassed  with  special  authority  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Military 
Service  Institution "  and  in  the  "Proceeding  of  the  United  States  Naval  In- 
stitute, to  vvhicli  the  reader  is  referred  for  detailed  treatment. 
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The  fact  that  our  militia  has  its  annual  encampment  with  unstinted 
fuss  and  feathers  is  referable  more  to  holiday  skylarking  than  to  any 
love  of  its  military  significance.  If  the  encampment  entailed  sacri- 
iices,  it  would  soon  be  voted  obnoxious. 

We  Americans  are  the  most  extravagant  of  economists.  Statistics 
demonstrate  that  annual  appropriations  during  the  past  hundred  years 
for  an  army  and  a  navy  commensurate  with  our  national  standing  and 
needs  would  have  been  twice  saved  in  forestalling  wars,  shortening 
their  duration,  and  preventing  the  destruction  of  incalculable  amounts 
of  private  property.  Indeed,  the  actual  sums  paid  out  for  sudden  and 
therefore  costly  levies  in  times  of  danger,  not  to  count  the  losses 
incident  to  insufficient  preparation,  would  have  kept  up  a  respectable 
force  on  land  and  sea,  and  have  made  a  frequent  saving  in  national 
disgrace.  Despite  the  fact  that  when  we  put  our  hands  to  the  plough 
we  do  not  look  back,  our  military  history  is  one  of  blunders.  Perhaps 
this  is  inseparable  from  our  being  "  a  nation  of  debaters."  In  time  of 
peace  we  have  never  prepared  for  war.  A  war  once  ended,  its  lessons 
have  been  forgotten,  and  with  true  American  assurance  we  have  again 
turned  to  reliance  on  our  isolated  position  and  superabnndant  re- 
sources. To  our  population  of  arms-bearing  men,  unequalled  in 
adaptiveness,  we  have  given  no  opportunity  to  learn  the  duty  to 
which,  under  the  law,  every  American  is  liable.  We  educate  our 
people  compulsorily ;  but  we  do  not  so  train  them  to  arms.  We  have 
been  wont  to  rely  on  crude  militia,  and  have  suffered  the  usual  penalty. 

The  experience  gained  in  the  Eevolutionary  War  was  not  lasting. 
Economy  was  a  paramount  reason  for  cutting  down  the  military  estab- 
lishment ;  but  not  to  speak  of  the  wasteful  method  of  its  increase  in 
1798  on  the  threat  of  a  war  with  France,  and  the  peace  we  bought 
with  Algiers,  the  parsimony  of  Jefferson  and  of  Madison  found  us 
ready  in  1812  to  plunge  into  another  war  with  England,  with  an  army 
of  10,000  men  (half  of  them  raw  recruits)  and  17  vessels.  The  regu- 
lars were  speedily  increased  by  25,000,  but  both  the  officers  and  the 
men  were  new  and  inefficient.  All  told,  during  the  War  of  1812,  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  men  were  mustered  into  service,  and  yet  such 
was  the  management  that  there  were  but  three  battles  in  which  5,000 
Americans  fought.  The  appointment  of  political  generals  and  the 
conduct  of  the  militia,  some  of  which  refused  to  serve  out  of  its  own 
State,  brought  about  humiliations  such  as  the  surrender  of  Hull  and 
the  burning  of  the  capital  of  a  nation  of  8,000,000  people  by  a  force 
of  4,000  invaders.     That  militia  did  such  good  service  at  New  Orleans 
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was  due  to  the  Western  riflemen  in  the  ranks,  the  influence  of  a  strong 
cominander,  and  the  excellence  of  the  defensive  position.  The  regu- 
lars and  the  volunteers  who  were  assimilated  to  them  uniformly  fought 
well  when  once  inured  to  discipline;  and  the  conduct  of  our  navy  and 
privateers  redeemed  the  struggle.  The  economies  of  Jefierson  had 
reduced  the  national  debt  in  ten  years  by  §40,0U0,000;  but  the  war 
cost  §100,000,000  and  80,000  lives,  not  to  mention  the  immense  de- 
struction of  property.  Had  the  money  thus  wasted  been  spent  in  a 
judicious  fostering  of  army  and  navy,  not  only  might  the  War  of  1812 
have  been  short  and  successful,  but  the  national  reputation  would 
have  been  untarnished.  That  England  had  her  hands  full  with  the 
Napoleonic  wars  explains  our  escape  from  a  more  protracted  struggle. 
Because  American  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  gallantry  saved  us  from 
disaster  then,  it  will  not  do  to  rely  upon  it  now. 

After  the  War  of  1812,  the  army  and  navy  were  for  some  years 
kept  on  a  higher  level,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  army,  instead  of  being  a 
mere  national  police  force,  was  really  to  be  placed  where  it  could  pla}' 
its  proper  role  as  a  nucleus  for  a  suitable  reserve;  but  in  1821  both 
arms  of  the  service  v/ere  again  cut  down,  and  in  1835  the  threatened 
war  with  France  found  us  unprepared.  The  $20,000,000  spent  on  the 
Seminole  War  would  have  been  more  wisely  disbursed  in  forestalling 
its  outbreak  by  a  suitable  military  force. 

The  Mexican  War  next  surprised  us  without  army  and  navy 
worthy  the  name.  But  though  the  regulars  were  promptly  increased 
to  27,000,  and  75,000  volunteers  were  raised,  the  war  resulted  in  our 
favor  mainly  because  we  had  a  weak  enemy.  If  Scott  had  been  faced 
by  good  troops,  would  he  have  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  with  11,000 
men  ?  His  pluck  and  skill  wrested  success  from  the  most  desperate 
of  ventures.  Ability  and  heroism  stood  in  inverse  ratio  to  national 
management. 

The  usual  reduction  followed  the  Mexican  War;  and  in  1861  the 
most  terrible  war  of  modern  times  burst  upon  us  with  an  army  of 
14,000  regulars  and  a  navy  of  90  vessels,  of  which  42  were  in  com- 
mission. Except  that  the  South  had  to  create  its  military  resources, 
and  that  the  North  rose  as  one  man  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
the  result  might  have  been  even  more  costly.  It  demands  small 
arithmetic  to  cipher  out  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  suppressing  the 
Eebellion,  if  there  had  been  a  regular  army,  or  reserves  of  res|)cctable 
size,  to  put  into  tlie  field  at  the  outset,  and  a  regular  navy  capable  of 
commanding  the  Southern  ports. 
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Wo  are  supposed  to  be  a  peaceful  nation,  but  we  have  liad  our 
fair  share  of  strife,  foreign  and  domestic.  Since  the  Kevolution  there 
have  been  wars  witli  England  and  with  Mexico,  with  Tripoli  and  with 
Algiers ;  broils  with  Paraguay  and  Corea,  and  a  gigantic  civil  war ; 
rumors  of  wars  with  France,  England,  Spain,  and  Italy.  There  have 
been  the  John  Brown  raid,  the  Barnburner  and  Fenian  raids  to 
Canada,  many  incursions  across  the  Mexican  border,  and  the  filibuster- 
ing expeditions  to  Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  We  have  had  the  Whiskey 
and  Shays  rebellions,  the  election,  draft,  railroad,  reconstruction,  and 
sundry  serious  city  riots ;  we  have  had  well  on  to  two  hundred  deadly 
Indian  fights  and  many  awful  massacres.  We  have  lost  more  men  in 
active  war  since  1776  than  any  nation  of  Europe.  This  is  a  startling 
record  for  a  peaceful  people. 

History  demonstrates  that  the  ocean  is  no  preventive  of  imbroglios 
with  foreign  nations,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  our  national  spirit 
of  antagonism  will  decrease:  it  is  bred  in  the  bone.  That  we  are 
not  likely  to  be  led  into  foreign  complications  is  true ;  that  we  may 
be  so  has  been  recently  shown  by  the  New  Orleans  episode.  The 
Monroe  doctrine  is  capable  of  volcanic  action,  and  there  are  many  in- 
flammable subjects  on  which  we  have  no  national  patience.  That  no 
enemy  could  hold  himself  in  the  long-run  on  American  soil  is  indis- 
putable ;  but  can  we  afford  to  face  the  initial  damage  which  a  better 
prepared  opponent  could  inflict  upon  us? 

What  is  this  damage?  How  can  it  be  avoided?  Is  it  cheaper  to 
avoid  it,  or  to  take  the  risk  of  its  occurring  and  keep  our  money  for 
political  log-rolling?  We  have  got  along  so  far  without  army  or 
navy,  it  is  said,  and  pretty  well.  Granted,  but  at  high  cost.  Are  we 
ready  to  pay  in  increased  proportion  in  the  future? 

The  probability  of  attack  is  remote — very  remote.  This  is  not 
the  cry  of  an  alarmist.  It  is  an  assembling  of  patent  facts  from 
which  every  one  may  draw  his  own  conclusions.  No  European  na- 
tion can  well  afford  a  war  at  arm's-length  with  constant  danger  at  its 
own  threshold.  Such  a  war  might  furnish  an  occasion  for  jealous 
neighbors  to  assert  themselves.  England,  for  instance,  is  not  only 
unlikely  to  become  involved  in  serious  variance  with  the  United  States, 
but  we  have  the  Greneva  arbitration  as  a  precedent  to  avert  war  under 
almost  any  circumstances ;  her  people  rely  upon  us  largely  for  food ; 
and  her  manufacturers,  whose  best  customers  we  are,  would  suffer 
disastrously  in  a  war  in  which,  in  the  end,  England  would  unques- 
tionably be  the  greater  loser.     War  is  high  priced.     In  these  days, 
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when  every  shot  from  a  big  gun  consumes  $1,000,  the  prudent  nation, 
before  declaring  war,  sitteth  down  and  counteth  the  cost  thereof. 
Few  nations  can  afford  our  Americr.n  extravagances.  But  if  our 
wealth  is  a  security  to  us,  in  it  also  lurks  a  temptation  to  others. 
Improbable  as  war  is,  in  times  of  national  excitement  reason  is  often 
shelved.     The  improbable  is  constantly  happening.     War  may  come. 

That  the  danger  of  fire  to  his  homestead  is  but  one  in  several 
hundred  does  not  prevent  a  prudent  householder  from  insuring  it. 
For  the  same  reason,  and  for  the  further  one  that  a  well-prepared  na- 
tion is  rarely  attacked,  is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  insure  our  com- 
merce and  our  coast  cities?  The  sum  to  be  spent,  practically  to  insure 
what  is  now  open  to  destruction  in  war,  amounts  to  but  a  small  pre- 
mium on  the  property  covered,  payable  once  for  all.  One  per  cent 
of  what  is  at  risk  will  pay  for  its  permanent  insurance  by  suitable  de- 
fences, and  a  small  annual  outlay  will  keep  up  the  protection. 

There  is  another  method  of  insurance  which  may  prove  cheaper. 
In  all  foreign  complications,  and  these  are  sure  to  come  if  war  does 
not,  let  us  put  our  pride  in  our  pocket,  and  stand  and  deliver  when- 
ever the  demand  is  made  by  a  well-armed  opponent.  This  peace- 
at-any-price  system  may  work;  but,  apart  from  the  question  of  its 
economy,  does  it  suit  our  national  character?  Can  we  Americans  live 
with  our  eagle  hooded? 

That  our  frontier  is  at  present  open  to  easy  attack  no  one  attempts 
to  deny.  The  facts  are  public  property ;  but  few  people  know  just 
what  this  means.  Not  one  of  our  national  seaports  has  the  means  to 
resist  the  approach  of  a  modern  battle-ship.  We  no  longer  live  in 
the  age  when  hastily  constructed  earthworks  and  a  few  mortars  and 
field-batteries  might  defend  a  city  against  vessels  held  under  fire  by 
chevaux-de-frise^  booms,  or  chains  stretched  across  the  mouth  of  its 
harbor ;  when  a  town  might  stand  a  bombardment  of  many  days,  and 
yet  suffer  slight  damage ;  when  it  took  six  weeks  or  longer  for  a  fleet 
to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Means  of  national  defence  are  no  longer  to  be 
improvised  :  they  consume  years  to  create.  Time  is  of  the  essence. 
The  modern  monitor  cannot  be  put  afloat  in  ninety  days.  Money, 
however  lavish  the  outlay,  will  not  accomplish  it,  nor  ability  of  the 
highest  order  compass  it ;  the  nation,  rising  en  masse  to  resist  aggres- 
sion, is  powerless  without  time.  Money  and  ability  and  patriotism 
are  essential ;  in  every  American  emergency  they  have  come  to  the 
fore.  But  time  cannot  be  cajoled.  It  is  this  truth  that  Prussia  has 
so  well  understood. 
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To  give  an  instance.  In  two  weeks  after  a  declaration  of  w^ar, 
England  could  place  50  gunboats  on  the  Lakes,  and  more  than  30 
armored  vessels  in  the  harbors  of  our  leading  cities,  and  could  concen- 
trate 75,000  regular  troops  in  Canada,  backed  by  a  sturdy  militia  ready 
to  march  across  our  border;  while  in  twice  that  time  part  of  her 
Asiatic  squadron  could  sail  through  the  Golden  Gate. 

Our  lake  frontier  is  a  cobweb.  We  are  bound  by  the  treaty  of 
1817  to  keep  on  the  Lakes  not  exceeding  four  vessels  of  a  hundred  tons 
burden,  each  armed  with  one  eighteen-pounder  cannon !  No  land  de- 
fences of  such  towns  as  Chicago,  situated  on  the  shore  itself,  could 
save  them  from  bombardment.  Neither  do  defences  exist,  nor,  if 
they  existed,  have  we  suitable  ordnance  or  forces  to  arm  and  man 
them.  The  best  army  could  not  protect  Chicago  against  a  medi- 
ocre modern  fleet.  Torpedoes  are  not  available  without  shore  de- 
fences to  back  them.  Indeed,  so  much  stress  is  not  to-day  laid  on 
the  efficiency  of  a  torpedo  system;  torpedo-netting  twenty-five  feet 
from  the  hull  of  a  vessel  has  been  shown  to  all  but  nullify  the 
danger  of  the  explosion  of  the  largest.  Torpedoes  and  submarine 
mines  are  excellent  auxiliaries  to  big  guns  on  land.  Fear  of  them 
and  the  time  taken  in  their  removal  hold  the  enemy  under  fire,  but 
they  do  not  stand  alone.     At  best  they  are  an  uncertain  arm. 

If  we  are  holden  to  this  trivial  force  on  the  Lakes,  say  you,  so  is 
Canada.  True;  but  Canada,  under  the  guise  of  commercial  desira- 
bility, has  built  a  strategic  system  of  canals,  along  which  England  can 
float  from  the  sea  to  the  Lakes  gunboats  of  considerable  tonnage  and 
heavily  armed,  and  she  has  more  than  100  such  vessels  available. 
The  shipping  and  commerce  of  the  Lakes  is  attractive.  The  goods 
afloat  and  ashore  suffice  to  pay  a  huge  war  indemnity.  They  are  all 
at  the  mercy  of  an  English  flotilla. 

Some  people  imagine  that  modern  war  has  been  humanized  out  of 
such  measures  as  bombardment.  But  Paris  was  bombarded  in  1870 ; 
so  was  Strassburg,  and  its  beautiful  cathedral  spire  was  seriously  in- 
jured. War  has  no  aesthetic  maxims.  The  occupation  of  a  seaport 
leaves  no  alternative  but  submission  and  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
ransom — or  bombardment.  In  a  town  like  Chicago  this  would  be 
followed  by  fire,  and  we  all  remember  the  $200,000,000  lost  in  the 
fire  of  1871. 

On  our  side  not  only  are  we  by  treaty  bound  to  have  no  efficient  war- 
vessels  on  the  Lakes,  but  we  have  no  means  of  placing  them  there. 
So  far  as  land-forces  go,  the  Canadian  militia  is  as  good  as  ours.     We 
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often  hear  of  our  vast  army  of  veterans,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the 
youngest  of  the  veterans  of  the  civil  war  is  a  man  of  fifty  to-day; 
that  their  average  age  is  fifty-six.  While  between  1865  and  1880  we 
had  a  reserve  of  available  veterans  to  call  upon,  to-day  not  only  are  all 
these  men  superannuated,  but  even  the  lads  who  were  under  age  in 
1861  are  now  graybeards.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  but  3,000  regu- 
lars in  tlie  division  of  the  Atlantic,  plus  the  militia.  England  has  a 
large  number  of  regular  officers  to  detail  on  such  a  duty.  She  has 
fast  passenger-steamers  in  abundance  (Cunard,  Inman,  White  Star, 
and  others)  to  transport  troops,  with  battle-ships  to  back  them.  Mil- 
itary stores  and  arms  are  plentiful  in  Canada,  or  easily  sent  from  the 
home  depots.  In  all  these  matters  we  are  unequipped.  Our  north- 
ern frontier,  quoad  England,  is  absolutely  open.  Does  the  improba- 
bility of  damage  justify  us  in  failure  to  provide  against  its  possibility? 

The  remedy  lies  in  our  own  hands,  but  it  calls  for  time.  We,  as  well 
as  Canada,  can  build  canals  large  enough  to  float  gunboats,  and  hold 
these  in  readiness  to  be  transported  to  the  Lakes.  We  can  buy  or 
build  guns  and  torpedoes.  We  can  do  what  is  feasible  toward  forti- 
fying the  lake-cities.  We  can  erect  works  at  such  points  as  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  certain  narrows  by  a  fleet  approaching  the  Lakes 
from  the  sea.  "  Fort  Waj^ne  on  the  Detroit  River,  if  supplied  with 
suitable  armament  well  placed,  could,  with  the  assistance  of  subma- 
rine mines  and  torpedoes,  prohibit  a  passage  into  Lake  Huron,"  re- 
ports the  Fortification  Board;  and  "the  fort  at  Rouse's  Point  is  suffi- 
cient, with  the  aid  of  a  few  eight-inch  rifles,  to  secure  Lake  Cham- 
plain  from  an  inroad."  Forts  can  be  so  placed  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
as  to  command  parts  of  the  Canadian  canals  and  locks.  Other  parts 
of  these  canals  are  not  to  be  reached  except  by  a  raid;  but  our 
people  are  apt  at  such  work,  and  judicious  preparation  for  such  a  ven- 
ture could  be  made.  We  have  built  the  nucleus  of  a  fleet.  So  far 
as  it  goes,  the  White  Squadron  is  a  credit  to  us.  Its  presence  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  case  of  danger  would  have  some  efl'ect. 
But  it  is  small  compared  to  the  fleet  England  would  send  there,  and 
cruisers  are  not  battle-ships. 

Our  seacoast  defences  to-day  amount  to  nothing.  The  works 
were  designed  long  before  the  introduction  of  modern  ordnance. 
Many  of  them  have  never  been  completed,  or  are  falling  to  pieces  for 
lack  of  repairs.  Some  of  the  earthworks  w^ere  built  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. There  are  "gun-batteries  without  guns,  and  mortar-batteries 
without  mortars.  Barbette  guns  are  old  smooth-bores,  and  have  no 
17 
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carriages  except  those  which  expose  the  gunners  to  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters." Every  harbor  on  the  coast  may  to-day  be  captured  by  a 
small  fleet  of  such  vessels  as  all  respectable  powers  in  the  world  pos- 
sess, saving  only  the  United  States ;  and  we  own  but  the  few  armor- 
clads  we  have  recently  launched  to  defend  them  all. 

What  have  our  possible  opponents  in  the  way  of  navies  with  which 
to  attack  us?  If  we  were  near  at  hand,  either  England,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Germany,  or  Eussia,  could  throw  upon  us  an  irresistible  fleet. 
But  there  are  more  than  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  to  traverse, 
and  few  war- vessels  carry  enough  coal  to  be  of  value  after  such  a 
cruise.     Some,  however,  do. 

Of  sufficient  endurance  to  operate  from  a  home  station  as  base, 
England  has  17 battle-ships  and  72  cruisers;  Italy  has  5  battle-ships 
and  6  cruisers ;  France,  14  cruisers ;  Spain,  10  cruisers ;  Germany,  10 
cruisers;  Eussia,  8  cruisers.  Of  more  limited  endurance,  such  that 
they  would  require  coal  when  they  reached  American  waters,  Eng- 
land has  80  battle-ships  and  99  cruisers ;  France,  23  battle-ships  and 
18  cruisers ;  Spain,  10  cruisers.  Here,  then,  we  have  142  armor-clads 
capable  of  starting  from  a  European  port  and  of  attacking  our  sea- 
board cities  without  re-coaling,  and  180  capable  of  doing  so  by  coaling 
on  this  side ;  a  total  of  822,  all  of  them  "  ships  of  recent  construction 
and  of  great  power  "  reports  the  Policy  Board  of  the  navy.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  many  excellent  armor-clads  which  were  built 
before  1870,  or  which  are  not  of  the  highest  grade  of  efficiency,  and 
other  new  and  more  efficient  vessels  are  being  constantly  built. 

All  the  vessels  of  any  one  nation  could  not  leave  home  at  the 
same  time,  but  those  having  the  requisite  endurance  might  do  so. 
The  question  of  ammunition,  of  which  no  vessel  carries  a  supply  for 
long  service  and  which  must  be  replenished,  is  serious.  And  there 
is  the  question  of  seaworthiness.  While  all  these  vessels  are  built  to 
go  to  sea,  there  is  no  pretence  that  the  battle-ships  are  seaworthy  in 
the  sense  that  a  modern  passenger-steamer  is.  Storms  might  entail 
disaster.  Moreover,  big  guns  are  apt  to  burst,  or  to  break  their  car- 
riages, or  to  tear  them  loose,  and  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
shots  measures  the  life  of  most  big  guns.  No  European  power  is 
anxious  to  put  its  precious  craft  at  risk  for  any  advantage  to  be  prob- 
ably gained  over  us.  They  are  needed  for  home  purposes.  If  a  ves- 
sel is  lost,  even  though  indemnity  be  had,  the  time  taken  to  build 
another  leaves  a  gap  for  a  while.  Every  harbor  is  more  or  less  diffi- 
cult to  enter  in  time  of  peace.      In  time  of  war  it  can  be  made  a 
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hundred-fold  more  difficult.  The  United  States  are  the  last  nation 
which  any  foreign  power  would  care  to  attack.  Herein  lies  our  lar- 
gest measure  of  protection.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  count  on  this.  If  of 
a  dozen  battle-ships  or  cruisers  but  half  succeeded  in  reaching  our 
shores ;  if,  on  an  average,  each  gun  was  disabled  after  even  five  shots, 
— what  would  it  benefit  us  if  one  of  our  ports  had  been  bombarded  be- 
fore failure,  or  a  heavy  ransom  had  been  exacted? 

The  coal  question  is  the  most  difficult  one.  So  much  of  the  flota- 
tive  power  of  the  big  vessels  is  consumed  by  machinery,  armor,  guns, 
turrets,  and  ammunition,  that  there  is  not  much  left  for  coal.  Hence 
the  latter  class  of  vessels  is  worthless  for  attack  on  our  coasts,  unless 
the  nation  owning  them  has  on  this  side  a  coaling-station  or  an  ally 
with  one ;  or  unless  they  can  be  coaled  at  sea  (a  possible  but  uncer- 
tain 23rocess),  or  can  speedily  capture  a  port  where  they  can  coal.  In 
this  respect  the  West  Indies  come  into  play.  But,  eliminating  alto- 
gether this  re-coaling  class,  there  remains  a  formidable  and  constantly 
growing  fleet  able  to  hold  our  seas  for  some  time,  and  to-day,  and  for 
years  to  come,  able  to  enter  any  and  every  one  of  our  harbors.  "With 
all  saving  clauses,  the  mere  existence  of  these  armor-clads,  which  vary 
between  4,000  and  18,000  tons,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  thought. 

What  do  we  need  to  provide  security?  First,  the  navy,  of  which 
we  now  have  the  nucleus ;  second,  seacoast  defences  of  the  very 
highest  order;  third,  an  efficient  militia,  as  a  reserve  to  our  small 
regular  army. 

That  coast  defences  are  first  necessary,  and  a  navy  next,  may  be 
argued.  For  perfect  defence  they  go  together.  To  place  a  city  be- 
yond risk  of  capture  there  needs  to  be  a  fourfold  line,  the  outer  one 
of  battle-ships;  the  second  of  attendant  gunboats  and  cruisers;  the 
next  of  torpedoes,  stationary  and  movable,  and  torpedo-boats;  the 
last  a  line  of  heavy  guns  mounted  in  turrets  and  casemates,  and  bar- 
bette and  mortar  batteries,  and  in  some  places  floating  batteries.  The 
navy  and  coast  defences  are  inseparable,  if  we  would  have  a  perfect 
system.  Which  alone  is  preferable  is  still  a  mooted  question  between 
army  and  navy  experts. 

The  Policy  Board  of  the  navy,  to  whom  the  matter  of  a  fleet  has 
been  committed,  has  laboriously  accumulated  the  most  varied  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  and  has  made  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a 
navy.  It  advises  the  construction  of  92  all-steel  armor-clads,  viz.,  10 
battle-ships  of  10,000  tons  and  of  great  coal  endurance,  which  can 
steam  up  to  17  knots  an  hour,  for  carrying  the  war  to  the  enemy's 
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country ;  25  battle-ships  of  limited  coal  endurance,  in  three  classes  of 
from  6,000  to  8,000  tons,  able  to  steam  nearly  16  knots  an  hour,  for 
the  defence  of  our  coast  and  ports;  24  cruisers  of  from  4,000  to  7,500 
tons,  able  to  steam  from  19  to  22  knots,  for  destroying  the  enemy's 
commerce,  ravaging  or  blockading  his  coasts,  scouting  for  the  battle- 
ships, and  protecting  our  own  commercial  fleets ;  15  torpedo-cruisers 
of  about  900  tons ;  5  such  cruisers  of  1,200  tons,  for  service  in  the 
China  and  other  distant  waters ;  10  rams  proper  of  3,500  tons ;  3  tor- 
pedo and  artificer's  ships  of  5,000  tons,  able  to  steam  20  knots. 
These  are  exclusive  of  100  first-class  torpedo-boats  for  offensive  war, 
and  numerous  second-class  torpedo-boats  such  as  are  carried  by  battle- 
ships and  cruisers.  The  largest  ordnance  on  the  battle-ships  of  this 
fleet  will  be  13-inoh  60-ton  guns  35  calibres  long ;  most  will  be  12- 
inch  50-ton  guns ;  the  cruisers  will  carry  5  and  8-inch  guns. 

This  will  make  a  worthy  fleet — when  we  get  it.  Including  the 
vessels  already  built  or  appropriated  for,  the  projected  United  States 
navy  will  boast  of  120  armored  ships  of  all  classes,  and  101  torpedo- 
boats,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $350,000,000.  Truly  a  magnificent 
scheme  and  a  costly.  Our  first  impulse  is  to  cry  out  at  such  extrav- 
agance. But  in  the  past  twenty  years  "  we  have  wasted  in  patching 
old  wooden  vessels  more  than  enough  money  to  have  built  and  kept 
in  repair  19  ironclads  like  the  British  "Inflexible,"  11  like  the  Italian 
"Lepanto,"  or  39  cruisers  like  the  "Chicago,"  nearly  half  the  pro- 
posed fleet.  These  old  hulks  are  worthless,  they  have  merely  served 
their  turn  in  affording  employment  to  voters  about  election  time.  If 
we  do  not  build  the  proposed  armored  fleet  in  whole  or  in  part,  how 
much  "repairing"  shall  we  do  instead?  This  is  a  question  of  inter- 
est to  every  American. 

Such  a  fleet  would  put  us  on  a  par  with  any  power,  and,  coupled 
with  coast  defences,  make  us  impregnable.  Representing  us  in  every 
harbor  in  the  world,  it  would,  with  proper  navigation  laws,  pay  for 
itself  in  the  one  item  of  encouraging  and  building  up  our  lost  mer- 
chant marine.  A  generation  ago  the  most  beautiful  man-of-war  in 
any  given  foreign  port  was  apt  to  float  the  stars  and  stripes.  May  it 
again  be  so !  But  all  this  is  not  the  work  of  a  day.  To  do  it  in  the 
best  manner  will  consume  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  To  do  the  w^ork  at 
home,  we  must  first  place  the  navy-yards  at  New  York,  Boston, 
Norfolk,  and  Mare  and  League  Islands  in  order,  and  by  substantial 
orders  encourage  the  laying-down  of  plants  for  plate-steel  and  guns 
by  our  large  iron  concerns.     Though  less  time  would  suffice  in  case 
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we  bought  material  abroad,  it  is  unquestionably  desirable  that  we 
build  our  fleet  at  home. 

This  plan  meanwhile  would  give  us  naval  defences  only  so  fast  as 
the  new  vessels  were  launched  and  proven.  What  should  be  done  in 
the  line  of  harbor  defences?  This  question  has  been  committed  by 
Congress  to  the  Fortification  Board,  a  body  consisting  of  military  and 
naval  experts  and  distinguished  civilians,  who  reported  at  great 
length  in  1886. 

Though  our  seaboard  is  so  extensive,  but  27  places  need  coast  de- 
fence in  order  to  shield  it,  and  this  number  might  be  considerably  re- 
duced. By  defending  11  of  them,  more  than  four-fifths  of  our  entire 
commercial  wealth  may  be  protected.  From  their  minor  importance 
most  seaboard  towns  are  in  no  great  danger.  The  high  cost  of  a 
naval  expedition  makes  a  wealthy  objective  essential.  No  European 
fleet  is  apt  to  waste  time  on  any  but  our  largest  cities,  unless  for  coaling. 

In  New  York  both  the  entrance  from  the  Ocean  and  the  Sound 
should  be  fortified  by  armored  revolving  turrets,  steel-armored  case- 
mates, barbette  and  mortar  batteries,  submarine  mines,  and  torpedo- 
boats.  This  requires  95  guns  and  144  mortars,  and  will  cost  $8,000,- 
000  for  the  ordnance,  and  $14,500,000  for  the  defences  in  which  to 
mount  them.  In  San  Francisco  there  should  be  similar  works,  with 
110  guns  and  128  mortars,  at  a  cost  of  $7,250,000  for  the  ordnance, 
and  $8,500,000  for  the  defences.  Floating  batteries  are  needed  at 
this  point,  which  will  add  $10,750,000  to  this  sum.  In  Boston  43 
guns  and  128  mortars  will  be  needed  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000  for  the 
ordnance,  and  $5,750,000  for  the  works.  The  limit  of  the  capacity 
of  big  guns  has  probably  been  reached ;  18-inch  guns  are  the  largest 
which  will  float.  Such  defences  as  these,  mounted  by  superior  guns, 
would  be  good  for  many  years. 

The  other  ports  are  far  less  costly  to  defend.  They  are,  in  order 
of  urgency,  the  lake-cities,  Hampton  Koads,  New  Orleans,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  Baltimore,  Portland  (Me.),  Narragansett  Bay,  Key 
West,  Charleston,  Mobile,  New  London,  Savannah,  Galveston,  Port- 
land (Ore.),  Pensacola,  Wilmington,  San  Diego,  Portsmouth,  Cumber- 
land Sound,  the  Kennebec,  New  Bedford,  the  Penobscot,  and  New 
Haven.  The  total  for  these  ports  would  be  $38,000,000  for  guns,  and 
$55,500,000  for  works,  or  a  total,  including  floating  batteries,  mines, 
and  torpedoes,  of  $126,500,000.  Again  a  protest  against  extravagance 
is  in  order. 

The  objections  to  this  plan  are  its  great  cost,  the  time  it  takes  to 
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carry  out,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  "})olitics  "  in  it.  Is  there  not 
a  cheaper  means  or  a  more  speedy  one?  Yes.  Certain  works  can  be 
more  rapidly  constructed  than  others.  The  quickest  way  of  affording 
a  fair  degree  of  protection  to  our  harbors  is  by  placing  in  each  a  well- 
devised  line  of  mortar-batteries  supplemented  by  torpedoes  and  mines. 
These  can  be  made  in  one-fourth  the  time  required  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  horizontal-fire  guns  in  turrets  and  casemates  and  at  a  mere 
fraction  of  their  cost. 

A  battery  of  16  mortars  can  be  made  ready  for  service,  including 
guns,  carriages,  and  emplacement,  for  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  per 
mortar,  according  to  location.  The  emplacement  of  a  12-inch  gun 
costs  about  $150,000,  and  the  gun  and  carriage  will  cost  an  equal 
amount.  The  fire  of  the  recent  mortar  is  not  only  accurate,  but 
strikes  an  armor-clad  at  her  most  vulnerable  point, — the  deck.  The 
12-inch  breech-loading  mortar  of  to-day  is  a  fine  weapon.  Its  range 
is  from  three  to  almost  six  miles;  and  experiment  shows  that  three 
out  of  four  shells  will  hit  a  large  vessel  at  anchor,  and  that  a  big 
battery  will  make  it  very  dangerous  for  a  moving  vessel  whose  posi- 
tion is  properly  signalled.  A  battery  of  16  mortars,  each  firing  six 
times  an  hour,  will  give  a  shot  every  87  seconds.  Moreover,  these 
mortar-batteries  can  be  placed  where  shells  from  ships  which  fire  only 
horizontal  guns  cannot  reach  them.  They  are  as  effective  from  be- 
hind a  hill  as  from  any  other  position.  For  quick  defence  the  mortar- 
battery  system  appears  to  be  the  most  expedient  thing  to  construct. 
With  sufficient  appropriations  it  would  consume  but  a  couple  of  years 
to  place  good  mortar-batteries  in  all  our  harbors ;  and  these,  with  an 
intelligent  system  of  torpedoes  and  our  growing  navy,  would  be  of 
unquestioned  benefit.  It  is  an  excellent  first  step.  Let  the  rest,  if 
you  will,  come  more  deliberately.  But  we  may  not  rest  content  with 
these.  Alone  they  are  not  a  perfect  defence.  Mortars  are  intended 
to  prevent  a  fleet  anchoring  at  the  mouth  of  a  harbor:  they  are  not 
the  equivalent  of  horizontal-fire  guns,  which  are  necessary  to  destroy 
it,  as  rapid-fire  guns  are  required  to  protect  the  mine-fields. 

Now  for  the  army.  This  paper  is  not  a  plea  for  a  vast  increase  of 
our  military  establishment.  The  proposed  works  have  to  be  garri- 
soned and  the  guns  manned.  This,  in  time  of  peace,  would  be  done 
by  the  regular  army.  In  time  of  war  the  service  of  the  coast  defences 
has  to  be  increased.  The  armies  which  take  the  field  need  increase, 
large  and  sudden.  This  is  a  more  difficult  problem.  The  naval  in- 
crease comes  about  naturally.     The  general  public  sees  the  splendid 
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cruisers  which  visit  the  various  ports  from  time  to  time,  and  seems  to 
take  a  proper  pride  in  them.  The  old-fashioned  love  of  a  man-of-war 
has  not  died  out  among  us.  And  as  the  navy  gets  additional  ships, 
additional  crews  follow  as  of  course.  The  army  can  make  no  such 
parade.  The  navy  leaps  into  popular  favor.  The  army  is  over- 
looked until  it  is  needed.  Coast  defences  as  suggested  require  a 
moderately  larger  artillery  force ;  but  this  would  come  about  without 
friction  when  the  defences  were  done.  The  addition  to  cavalry  and 
infantry  is  not  so  easily  provided.  It  is  not  wise  to  have  a  large 
increase,  and  it  is  not  necessary ;  but  it  is  of  the  highest  consequence 
to  foster  what  we  have,  so  to  organize  the  militia  that  the  army  may 
occupy  its  true  place  as  a  nucleus  for  an  effective  reserve  in  time  of 
war.  As  our  militia  system  stands  to-day,  it  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon.  In  some  States  it  is  fairly  good:  in  most  States  it  is  a  farce. 
That  it  is  of  higher  quality  than  it  was  in  1861  is  not  doubtful.  But 
it  is  not  such  that  it  can  be  readily  called  into  service  in  case  of  need, 
or  be  trusted  to  do  serious  work  at  the  outset. 

Apart  from  Indian  warfare,  the  role  of  a  regular  army  in  this 
country  is  twofold.  In  time  of  peace  it  should  be  a  model  on  which  a 
good  militia  should  be  patterned.  It  is  an  educational  body,  so  to 
speak.  On  the  outbreak  of  war,  its  province  is  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  first  fighting,  until  suitable  levies  of  volunteers  can  be  made,  or 
the  militia  or  reserves  can  be  mobilized.  By  judicious  training  our 
militia  can  be  made  a  reserve  from  which  volunteers  can  be  drawn  in 
sufficient  numbers ;  or,  better  still,  a  national  reserve  can  be  organ- 
ized from  the  militia  itself.  History  has  shown  often  enough,  that, 
unless  militia  is  sufficiently  trained  and  by  officers  educated  to  arms, 
it  is  inefficient.  Our  volunteers  in  the  Kebellion  were  comparatively 
useless  against  equally  poor  troops  for  more  than  a  year.  They  be- 
came good  when  they  had  had  the  same  training  as  the  regulars. 
Education  in  the  field  is  as  rapid  as  it  is  efficient ;  but  it  is  got  at  a 
terrible  cost. 

Neither  of  the  duties  mentioned  has  our  regular  army  ever  been  in 
a  position  to  perform.  While,  putting  aside  the  "  menace  "  theory, 
a  large  standing  army  in  the  United  States  is  unessential,  such  an 
army  as  could  be  represented  by  companies  or  regiments  in  each  of 
the  military  divisions  as  a  leaven  for  the  militia  is  in  every  sense  de- 
sirable. It  has  been  shown  to  be  so  in  recent  cases  where  regulars 
have  joined  the  militia  in  annual  encampments.  This  opportunity 
has  been  too  rarely  afforded.     Our  little  regular  army  since  the  war 
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has  indeed  been  too  small  to  cope  with  the  Indians  in  the  "  war  of 
civilization."  Give  us  an  army  sufficient  to  detail  a  regular  company 
as  a  part  of  every  militia  regiment,  and  the  militia  would  soon  be  a 
different  body  from  what  it  is  to-day. 

There  has  been  more  than  one  system  devised  by  which  our  mili- 
tia can  be  made  an  efficient  national  reserve.  Enlist  such  of  the 
militia  as  choose  to  undergo  extra  drill  and  discipline ;  pay  this  force 
for  time  so  spent;  uniform  and  arm  them.  Many  of  the  best  of  the 
militiamen  would  be  glad  to  spend  a  month  every  year  in  regular 
military  training.  Of  such  a  force  the  officers  must  be  appointed  by 
the  State ;  but  they  could  be  subjected  to  an  examination  as  to  fitness, 
and  could  be  given  opportunities  for  study  with  regular  troops  at  the 
military  schools, — an  advantage  which  would  be  eagerly  embraced. 
Since  the  civil  war  no  one  doubts  the  advantage  of  a  military  educa- 
tion. If  the  academy  at  West  Point  were  doubled  in  size,  so  that 
annually  there  might  be  turned  back  into  the  population  a  number  of 
young  men  trained  to  arms,  their  effect  upon  the  militia  would  be 
marked.  Good  officers  mean  good  men:  the  best  of  men  under  poor 
officers  are  worthless. 

There  is  to-day  something  more  than  100,000  militia  in  the  several 
States.  It  is  possible  to  create  out  of  this  a  strong  and  easily  mobil- 
ized national  reserve.  But  it  must  be  done  by  men  whose  profession 
it  is  to  organize  troops.  It  must  not  be  play.  If  the  task  were  given 
by  Congress  to  the  army,  and  sufficient  means  were  provided,  two  years 
would  show  a  decided  gain.  It  has  been  estimated  that  little  more 
than  $3,000,000  a  year  would  be  required  to  carry  out  an  effective 
plan  and  to  create  a  national  reserve  sufficient  for  our  needs. 

The  danger  has  been  indicated.  The  speediest  means  of  partial 
protection  as  well  as  the  most  complete  has  been  shown.  How  much 
of  this  shall  be  done  it  is  for  Congress  to  decide.  In  medio  tutissimus 
ibis :  erect  partial  coast  defences  and  build  a  moderate  fleet,  say  most 
men.  If  we  have  too  powerful  a  fleet,  we  may  be  led  into  wars  we 
should  otherwise  avoid.  So  far  the  appropriations  for  the  coast  de- 
fences have  been  sadly  meagre,— $1,221,000  in  1890,  and  $750,000  in 
1891.  To  the  navy  they  have  been  more  generous.  The  building  of 
ships  calls  on  our  iron  manufacturers,  who  in  their  turn  influence  Con- 
gress. Coast  defences  do  not  seem  to  be  so  popular.  A  reasonable 
appropriation — $10,000,000 — would  erect  mortar-batteries  and  make 
in  each  of  our  harbors  a  torpedo  system  which,  though  partial,  can 
be  rapidly  erected. 
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The  cost  of  complete  coast  defences  and  a  navy,  as  planned  by  the 
Fortification  and  Policy  Boards,  is  all  but  $500,000,000.  To  spread 
this  amount  over  fifteen  years  would  make  necessary  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $33,000,000.  Add  to  this  sum  $3,000,000  for  militia 
training,  and  we  find  that  $36,000,000  a  year  will  be  needed.  There 
must  also  be  a  small  appropriation  for  experiments.  The  rapid  ad- 
vance of  scientific  discovery  requires  constant  testing  of  new  devices. 
But  this  is  not  large.  We  are  spending  vast  sums  on  pensions,  a  dis- 
creditable percentage  of  which  are  unearned  or  fraudulent.  As  the 
pension  laws  now  stand,  $140,000,000  will  be  required  for  the  single 
year  1891.  Is  it  not  wiser  to  spend  something  on  protection  from  pos- 
sible, even  if  remote,  national  disaster,  than  still  greater  sums  on  ex- 
tensions of  the  pension  system?  With  the  defences  indicated  we 
should  not  fear  attack,  and  could  hold  our  own  inf  oreign  compli- 
cations. It  took  but  a  few  months  during  the  civil  war  to  spend 
$500,000,000.  Is  it  not  possible,  that,  without  defences,  we  may  be 
called  upon  some  da}^  to  spend  even  more  than  their  cost  on  a  disas- 
trous war,  on  indemnities,  or  on  ransoms  of  cities  that  some  enemy 
may  occupy  ?  In  any  event,  ought  not  lesser  sums  to  be  appropriated 
at  once,  to  shield  our  naked  harbors? 

Theodore  Aykault  Dodge. 
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National  character  is  moulded  as  much  by  the  pleasures  of  the 
people  as  it  is  by  their  occupations,  and  it  is  a  healthy  sign  to  note 
that  with  the  accumulation  of  wealth  has  come  the  broadening  of  our 
type  of  amusements.  The  sons  of  the  rich  vie  to-day  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  classes  for  distinction  in  athletic  sports.  The  col- 
lege-boy trains  his  muscle  in  the  boat's  crew,  where  formerly  he  lost 
his  money  and  health  at  the  horse-race ;  the  banker,  the  lawyer,  and 
the  manufacturer  spend  their  dollars  upon  summer  regattas ;  and  the 
youths  upon  moderate  salaries  sail  their  catboats  or  canoes. 

Yachting,  the  highest  type  of  pastime,  has  fortunately,  in  this 
country,  become  the  most  popular  amusement.  The  struggle  with 
wind  and  wave  braces  men's  nerves,  hardens  the  sinews,  broadens  the 
character,  and  begets  in  the  citizen  a  wider  national  sentiment ;  the 
rare  sight  of  the  flag  upon  some  coaster  bringing  to  the  yachtsman 
the  longing  that  our  ensign  should  more  frequently  be  seen  upon  the 
transatlantic  steamer.  He  meets  the  government  fleet;  hospitalities 
are  exchanged ;  the  men-of-war  sail  away  on  some  diplomatic  mission 
or  to  some  heroic  act ;  and,  when  the  world  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded has  forgotten  a  Samoan  hurricane  or  a  Brazilian  revolution, 
he  remembers  the  deeds  of  his  acquaintances  of  cabin  or  wardroom. 

Wherever  the  yachtsman  cruises,  the  fact  is  also  forced  upon  him 
that  the  seafaring  community,  be  it  commercial  or  naval,  lacks  con- 
centrated action  for  its  own  advancement,  and  needs  a  focus  in  our 
great  ports  to  obtain  recognition,  and  insure  its  rights.  Thus  we  find 
in  cities,  where  critics  tell  us  patriotic  sentiment  lies  dormant,  a  large 
body  of  amateur  sailors  ready  and  anxious  to  foster  a  renewed  sea- 
power.  And  while  it  is  true  that  games  with  a  purpose  may  become 
as  dreary  as  the  novel  with  an  object,  it  would  seem  equally  patent, 
that,  if  all  this  tendency  to  train  muscle  and  nerve  to  their  highest 
pitch  could  be  turned  to  actual  profit  to  the  country,  a  desirable  end 
would  be  reached. 

The  writer,  himself  an  ex-naval  officer,  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  that  more  has  not  been  done  to  bring  the  cruising 
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yachtsmen  into  closer  relations  with  the  navy.  Every  city  on  our 
seaboard,  every  town  upon  our  lakes,  has  its  club  and  its  fleet;  the 
discipline  is  above  the  average ;  the  system  excellent ;  the  majority 
of  the  crews  American,  and  handy  with  oars  and  sails;  the  owners 
influential,  and  ready  to  fraternize  and  learn  from  the  academy 
graduates:  and  yet  the  navy,  prior  to  the  last  twelve  months,  has 
done  little  to  turn  this  pastime  of  the  people  into  the  channel  of 
patriotic  duty.  Several  abortive  attempts  have  been  made,  but  have 
failed,  because  leading  yachtsmen  were  more  intent  on  obtaining 
uniform  and  title  for  themselves  than  men  and  gunners  for  ships, 
while  the  navy  was  naturally  jealous  of  these  cabin-seeking  gentle- 
men, when  what  it  needed  was  forecastle-hands. 

During  the  last  year,  however,  a  great  change  is  noticeable  in  the 
relationship  between  the  service  and  the  country  at  large.  Recent 
naval  literature  deals  less  with  foreign  models  for  cruisers,  and  more 
with  methods  to  Americanize  our  personnel.  With  the  launching  of 
our  home-built  ships,  the  wrangles  over  rank  and  pay  give  way  to  the 
question  of  obtaining  native  crews  of  a  higher  standard.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  new  squadrons  on  our  coast  has  resulted  in  a  closer  inter- 
course with  the  people ;  and  business-men  interested  in  seafaring  mat- 
ters have  by  their  nearer  touch  with  the  life  of  the  country  lent  their 
aid  to  dispel  certain  ill-founded  prejudices  against  the  navy.  The 
questions  raised  between  Italy  and  the  United  States,  growing  out  of 
the  New  Orleans  difficulties,  have  also  shown  us  the  need  of  more 
efficient  coast-defence,  and  brought  home  to  the  entire  country  the  fact, 
that,  if  we  are  ever  attacked  by  a  foreign  foe,  the  first  blow  will  come 
from  the  ocean,  and  not  from  the  land. 

Coincident  with  this  awakened  interest  is  congressional  action 
tending  toward  an  enlarged  navy  and  a  revived  merchant  marine. 
Various  causes  have  been  given  to  account  for  the  decline  of  the 
latter.  One  reason  is  apparent.  At  the  close  of  the  Rebellion,  Eng- 
land had  made  great  strides  in  the  art  of  iron-ship  building,  while  the 
war  had  retarded  the  development  of  our  interior.  The  resources 
of  the  West  held  out  greater  inducements,  both  for  gain  and  adven- 
ture, than  the  sea;  and  the  soldiers  from  the  coast  naturally  became 
pioneers  beyond  the  Mississippi,  even  as  many  of  them  had  been 
sailors  prior  to  1861.  The  "  prairie  schooner "  replaced  the  ocean 
clipper.  To-day,  the  interior  peopled,  farming  overdone,  and  manu- 
facturers seeking  a  foreign  market,  the  younger  men  of  the  West,  as 
well  as  of  the  East,  are  ready  to  man  our  new  ships. 
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To  far-seeing  minds,  the  times  are  therefore  ripe  for  some  organi- 
zation looking  toward  the  advancement  of  our  ocean-power.  While 
there  is  no  nation  which  theoretically  cares  more  for  its  seafaring  men 
than  ours,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  people  that  practically  has 
done  so  little  for  its  sailors.  Unlike  England,  the  United  States  is  of 
continental  magnitude ;  and  the  citizens  of  the  West,  while  rivalling 
the  inhabitants  of  the  seaboard  in  their  honor  of  the  navy  of  the  past, 
are  totally  ignorant  of  the  details  of  a  man-of-war  or  the  life  of  its 
officers  and  crew.  If  the  army  and  the  militia  are  mutually  helpful, 
how  much  more  does  the  navy  need  an  intermediary  to  keep  its  record 
before  the  people ! 

What  should  this  intermediary  be,  and  how  should  it  be  organ- 
ized, are  questions  which  are  agitating  the  minds  of  the  lawmakers. 
Before  answering,  several  points  seem  settled ;  namely,  that  it  is  the 
matured  policy  of  the  government  not  to  maintain  a  large  navy,  and 
that  our  seacoast  is  in  a  most  defenceless  condition.  It  is  further 
apparent  that  a  national  militia  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  tradition 
of  the  country,  and  that  therefore  state  pride  should  be  evoked  to 
assist  the  movement.  Moreover,  the  commercial  portion  of  the  com- 
munity is  accustomed  to  see  all  enterprises  developed  from  small 
beginnings  to  large  results. 

The  subject  of  a  naval  reserve  is  practically  so  new,  that  any  sys- 
tem for  bringing  it  into  active  life  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less 
tentative;  but  none  can  succeed  unless  it  takes  into  account  the 
above-mentioned  influences. 

Eecognizing  the  legitimate  demand  of  the  regular  officers  that  a 
naval  reserve  should  be  composed  of  "  deep-sea "  sailors,  and  also 
keeping  in  mind  the  local  defence  of  the  various  States,  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  force  to  be  created  should  be  of  two  distinct 
parts:    1.  A  national  naval  reserve;  2.  A  state  naval  militia. 

The  national  reserve  should  consist:  first,  of  the  marine  depart- 
ments of  the  government  service ;  namely,  the  Lighthouse  Establish- 
ment, the  Life-saving  Crews,  the  Coast  Survey,  the  Eevenue  Marine, 
and  the  Hos|)ital  Bureau,  — a  force  in  all  about  three  thousand,  but 
to-day,  by  a  singular  financial,  amphibious  anomaly,  under  the  Treas- 
UTj  Department.  Second,  of  officers  and  men  who  have  been  in 
the  navy,  and  who  owe  their  country  a  return  for  what  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  their  education :  these  should  be  enrolled  subject  to  call 
in  times  of  war.  Third,  of  such  officers  and  sailors  of  the  merchant 
marine  as  may  qualify  for  positions  in  case  of  hostilities.     Fourth,  of 
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the  new  commercial  steamers  that  may  meet  the  requirements  of  con- 
gressional acts. 

All  the  elements  to  form  this  body  exist  to-day.  England  has 
shown  us  how  to  concentrate  them  into  a  compact  form  under  the 
blue  flag  of  her  naval  reserve.  Iler  steamship  companies  expect  their 
officers  to  accomplish  so  many  hours  of  drill  annually,  and  make  pro- 
vision for  sparing  their  services  for  the  required  time.  No  excuse  will 
serve  us  that  prevents  the  use  of  existing  materials  and  men.  Pre- 
vention against  future  hostilities  demands  equal  attention  with  pen- 
sions for  the  past.  There  are  fewer  millions  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter,  and  the  attention  of  Congress  should  be  given  to  the  passage 
of  laws  concentrating  the  various  sea  departments  under  a  bureau  of 
marine,  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  being  broadened  to 
accomplish  this,  and  to  further  exercise  some  authority  over  such 
merchant- vessels  as  may  wish  to  take  advantage  of  government  aid. 

These  forces  will  constitute  a  national  reserve ;  but  besides  this 
we  need  a  state  naval  militia.  Its  necessity  would  seem  to  be  as  ap- 
parent as  that  of  the  existing  national  guard.  Take,  as  an  example, 
the  port  of  New  York.  Its  safety  is  perhaps  insured  from  land 
attacks;  but  what  protection  has  it  to  seaward? 

The  many  easy  approaches  by  water  to  the  wealth  of  New  York 
City,  and  the  best  means  of  protecting  them,  have  long  been  favorite 
themes  for  military  writers  of  state  and  national  reputation.  The  ac- 
cessibility of  the  city  and  its  suburbs  by  way  of  the  Lower  Bay,  the 
Narrows,  Staten  Island  Sound,  and  Kill  von  Kull,  and  through  Long 
Island  Sound  and  the  East  River,  makes  its  situation  peculiarly 
exposed  to  attack  by  any  foreign  power.  Built  on  an  island,  its  valu- 
able wharves,  warehouses,  and  shipping  depots  extend  from  the  Bat- 
tery to  Spuyten  Duyvil  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Astoria  Ferry  on  the 
other.  The  banks  of  the  Harlem  River  are  rapidly  being  lined  with 
piers  and  manufactories;  while  the  commercial  interests  of  the  sister 
city,  Brooklyn,  stretch  from  Bay  Ridge  to  Whitestone.  The  schemes 
for  developing  Staten  Island,  and  the  proposed  system  of  docks  from 
Ellis  Island  to  Robbins  Reef,  in  order  to  relieve  the  overcrowded 
wharves  now  in  use,  will  present  a  combined  water-front  of  many 
miles  in  extent,  that  will  include  millions  of  property. 

In  the  event  of  hostilities,  the  navy  j)roper  would  be  required 
aboard  the  cruisers  and  the  battle-ships  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
volunteers  would  have  to  be  relied  upon  to  man  the  movable  defences 
of  the  port.     These  defences  will  be  heavily  armed  ships,  which  will 
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he  the  ralljing-points  for  a  number  of  lightly  armed,  swiftly  moving 
small  craft  and  torpedo-boats.  In  the  early  days  of  smooth-bores  and 
sails,  it  might  have  been  safe  enough  to  defer  action  to  the  season  of 
actual  warfare;  but  now,  when  steam,  electricity,  and  the  telegraph 
are  so  greatlj^  perfected,  it  is  more  than  ever  incumbent  to  make 
preparations  in  the  time  of  peace.  Here,  again,  we  must  not  fall  into 
the  error  that  fortifications,  or  ships,  or  even  torpedoes  will  insure 
safety.  American  water-men,  with  their  strong  inventive  individu- 
ality and  native  bravery,  must  be  on  deck,  or  at  the  torpedo-key. 

The  naval  battalions  authorized  by  several  of  our  States,  though 
they  may  form  but  a  crude  cadre^  little  fitted  for  deep-sea  operations, 
will  be  composed  of  elements  infinitely  superior,  for  their  purposes,  to 
those  of  the  earlier  regiments  on  shore.  Yet  from  these  regiments 
have  sprung  the  fine  brigade  organizations  which  occupy  the  well- 
equipped  armories  of  the  States. 

Three  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  formation  of  a  state 
naval  militia;  first,  that  the  men  advocating  it  are  not  of  the  class 
fitted  for  foremast-hands  or  seamen-gunners.  The  same  argument 
was  applied  to  the  land  militia  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Eebellion,  with 
what  fallacy  it  is  useless  here  to  argue.  The  discipline,  brain,  and 
education  of  the  privates  of  the  national  guard  permeated  the  whole 
of  our  army,  and  leavened  regiment  and  corps. 

The  second  objection  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  great  advance 
in  the  science  of  naval  warfare  during  the  past  fifteen  years  demands 
a  lifetime  of  study,  and  that  consequently  the  merchant  sailor  is  more 
than  ever  unfitted  to  become  the  man-of-warsman,  and  that  the  regu- 
lar officer  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  civilian.  This  is  not  altogether 
true,  for  side  by  side  with  the  increased  acquirements  for  the  navy 
has  been  the  fight  for  kindred  perfection  on  shore.  Yachtsmen  are 
commanding  steamers  of  equal  speed  and  size  to  some  of  our  govern- 
ment vessels;  mechanics  are  handling  contrivances  similar  to  gun- 
carriages  ;  electricians  are  managing  circuits  and  batteries,  and  daily 
inventing  new  devices  for  torpedoes,  electric  lights  and  power;  the 
employees  of  private  firms  are  building  guns,  and  thus  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  their  manipulation ;  the  steamship  and  railway  compa- 
nies are  enforcing  a  discipline  equal  to  that  of  the  navy,  their  men 
being  uniformed,  and  governed  by  rules  as  rigid  as  those  of  the 
"  Blue  Book."  Whatever  the  faults  of  the  large  monopolies  may  be, 
they  are  teaching  their  officials  the  power  to  command  decisively  and 
promptly  large  bodies  of  men.     From  all  these  active,  pushing,  brain- 
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working  forces,   plenty  of  material  is  at  hand  from  which  to  form  a 
militia  capable  of  being  a  most  powerful  factor  for  harbor-defence. 

The  third  objection  is  an  implied  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  land 
militia.  It  is  stated  that  the  national  guard  has  great  difficulty  in 
filling  its  quota  and  meeting  its  annual  expenses,  and  that  consequently 
it  is  inimical  to  the  naval  movement.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
this  animosity  exists  in  the  intelligent  minds  of  the  higher  officers. 
The  naval  battalions  will  draw  their  recruits  from  forces  which  cannot 
be  utilized  by  the  regiments.  The  sailor  by  instinct  or  education  sel- 
dom enlists  as  a  soldier,  or,  if  he  does,  is  sure  to  return  to  the  sea. 
The  State  will  thus  gain  new  recruits,  who  in  the  school  of  obedience 
will  learn  the  power  to  command.  If,  unhappily,  foreign  war  should 
arise  or  mob-law  rule,  the  present  land-troops  would  have  the  much- 
to-be-desired  help  of  men  whose  life  and  training  lit  them  for  coast 
and  harbor  defence. 

The  recognition  given  by  the  general  government  to  the  naval 
militia  is  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  future,  if  advan- 
tage be  taken  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  the 
last  Congress ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  many  of  the  seaboard  States  are 
making  preparations  to  enroll  such  a  body  of  men.  The  good  results 
of  the  manoeuvres  between  the  regular  navy  and  the  militia  during 
the  past  summer  showed  a  joint  enthusiasm  between  the  regular  and 
the  state  forces  which  could  not  have  been  foretold.  No  new  corps 
has  ever  sprung  into  such  immediate  popularity,  and  this  because  it 
was  founded  on  the  basis  of  genuine  hard  work,  and  performed  its 
work  side  by  side  with  the  man-of-warsman,  whose  example  it  was 
trying  to  emulate. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  success  of  the  naval  reserve  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  officered  by  naval  academy  graduates.  That  these 
graduates  assisted  materially  in  teaching  the  recruits  the  routine  of 
ship-life  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  the  patient  devotion  to  duty  and 
the  love  of  the  sea  which  animated  the  youths  of  Boston  and  New 
York  were  the  causes  of  the  high  commendation  received  from  Ad- 
miral Walker  and  the  favorable  criticism  of  the  press.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  governors  and  of  the  military  authorities  is,  moreover,  to 
the  effect  that  the  naval  militia  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  national 
guard,  that  it  has  stimulated  the  ambition  of  the  latter,  and  that  the 
recruits  have  been  drawn  from  sources  that  otherwise  would  not  have 
sought  the  state  service. 

The  government,  state,  and  po})uLT,r  verdict  having  passed  favora- 
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bl}'  upon  the  first  attempt  of  the  navtil  militia,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  develop  it  with  the  utmost  care.  Properly  begun  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder,  it  should  gradually  work  up  to  a  more  perfected  state 
organization,  from  which  the  higher  level  of  the  national  reserve  may 
be  reached.  The  government  corps  will  only  follow  a  common- 
wealth force  maturing  from  legitimate  competition.  The  danger  lies 
at  present  in  too  much  being  expected  from  the  new  reserves.  They 
should  be  developed  slowly,  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  land-forces, 
and  not  allowed  to  drift  away  into  rival  antagonism ;  and  the  various 
States  which  intend  to  form  a  naval  militia  should  act  in  concert  both 
in  regard  to  the  new  laws  about  to  be  passed  by  their  Legislatures 
and  the  resulting  forms  of  organization. 

The  usefulness  of  the  naval  battalion  can  perhaps  be  best  shown  by 
following  its  drill  from  its  incipiency  to  its  more  perfect  development 
in  future  years.  The  personnel  would  probably  be  composed  of  the 
officers  and  employees  of  steamship  companies,  persons  who  have 
been  in  the  navy,  electricians  employed  in  marine  work,  tugboat  men, 
yachtsmen,  and  others  whose  tastes  lead  them  toward  the  water.  The 
formation  of  the  battalion  would  be  on  the  basis  that  is  used  in  the 
regular  service,  the  unit  being  the  "gun  division."  Each  of  these 
divisions  would  be  exercised  alternately  in  the  varied  and  interesting 
drills  of  a  man-of-war.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  marks- 
manship and  sub-calibre  practice,  while  "  dummy  "  great  guns  and 
torpedoes  could  be  manipulated  as  well  as  more  expensive  ones. 

The  battalion  as  a  whole  would  be  handled  as  naval  infantry,  the 
details  of  which  are  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  regiment,  as 
it  must  accommodate  itself  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  its  dual  duties 
afloat  and  ashore.  As  the  force  grows  in  efficiency,  the  character  of 
the  education  will  be  widened,  the  battalion  will  be  merged  in  the 
brigade,  and  simple  tactics  will  be  replaced  by  strategic  movements 
looking  toward  the  safety  of  the  coast-line.  The  amplification  of  such 
movements  is  impossible  in  this  article ;  but  a  statement  of  the  quali- 
fications necessary  for  brigade  commanders  and  officers  may  be  cited: 
thorough  knowledge  of  state  waterways,  lighthouses,  buoys,  tides, 
shoals,  and  proper  anchoring  places;  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  rivers  and  the  smaller  streams  from  which  torpedo-boats  can  oper- 
ate, and  with  the  railroads  which  cross  the  rivers,  and  their  capabili- 
ties for  carrying  torpedo-boats  to  launching  places.  A  register  should 
be  kept  at  brigade  headquarters  of  tugboats  suitable  for  torpedo-work, 
as  well  as  a  list  of  shipyards,  with  their  capacity,  and  the  names  of 
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tlic  corporations  dealing  in  coal  and  other  commodities  used  by  men- 
of-war;  the  capacity  of  firms  for  quick  and  large  delivery  should  be 
noted;  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  best  war  and  fog  signals 
should  be  required.  Thus  the  list  might  be  enlarged  indefinitely; 
but  enough  is  given  to  show  the  range  and  duty  required  by  a  state 
naval  n:[ditia,  even  if  a  government  vessel  cannot  always  be  at  hand 
to  supplement  local  facilities.  The  Navy  Department  will,  however, 
always  be  ready  to  give  a  vessel  or  squadron  for  a  summer  cruise ;  for 
it  is  manifest  that  there  is  no  cheaper  way  of  popularizing  the  service 
or  defending  the  coast  than  by  repeating  the  programme  of  this  year. 
The  general  government  should  also  provide  the  States  with  some  of 
its  unseaworthy  vessels  for  armories,  although  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  and  equally  good  results  could  be  obtained  by  having  the 
winter  drills  in  some  such  building  as  Castle  Garden  in  New  York, 
a  spot  eminently  fitted  by  its  position  for  water-front  defence  and 
marine  exercises. 

History  has  taught  us  that  the  nations  that  have  developed  their 
sea-power  are  the  strongest ;  that  the  j^outh  of  the  land  where  educa- 
tion is  broadened  on  the  lines  of  order,  dutj^,  and  attention  to  detail 
required  by  military  obedience,  are  most  useful  for  wise  command ; 
and  in  these  days  of  large  affairs  it  is  especially  needful  to  train  the 
coming  generation  intelligently  and  impartially  to  control  bodies  of 
men  with  justice  to  the  employer  and  employed.  Corporations  are 
tardily  recognizing  this  fact,  while  the  people  at  large  are  demanding 
officials  who  shall  be  trained  morally  and  physically  according  to  a 
national  standard.  The  countless  uniformed  societies  that  now  fritter 
away  their  time  in  trivial  ceremonial  or  tinselled  decorations  should 
also  be  brought  under  the  fold  of  commonwealth  or  national  jurisdic- 
tion, and,  with  the  higher  types  of  mind  ready  to  salute  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  ship  of  state,  be  enrolled  in  a  civilian  force,  animated  by 
patriotism,  and  replete  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sailor. 

Jacob  W.  Miller. 
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ENGLISH    EOYALTY. 

The  fetichism  of  loyalty  to  a  sovereign  or  to  a  royal  family  is  no 
more.  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  rule  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
fuss  and  feathers  of  a  court,  that  once  inspired  reverential  awe,  are 
anachronisms  that  have  outlived  their  time,  and  are  viewed  with  con- 
temptuous curiosity  by  all  except  professional  courtiers  and  the  silli- 
est of  the  silly.  The  continental  sovereigns  maintain  their  sway  by 
means  of  their  armies,  and  they  are  the  masters  of  their  subjects.  In 
England  the  sovereign  rules,  but  does  not  govern.  The  Queen  of  the 
British  Empire  remains  a  monarch,  partly  because  the  English  dislike 
change  in  the  abstract,  and  partly  because  the  system  of  which  she  is 
the  figure-head  has  practical  advantages,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  her 
subjects,  counterbalance  its  theoretical  absurdity. 

A  good  deal  of  stress  is  often  laid  on  the  social  advantages  of 
monarchy.  They  are  grossly  exaggerated:  indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  exist.  The  tendency  of  monarchy  is  to  breed  snobism. 
During  the  lifetime  of  the  Prince  Consort,  the  sovereign  was  the  social 
head  of  the  nation,  and  the  tone  of  the  court  was  beneficial  to  public 
morality.  But  the  tone  of  a  court  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  monarch.  George  I.,  George  II.,  and  George  III.  were  three  of  the 
most  disreputable  of  human  beings  in  their  private  lives;  and  the 
social  influence  of  their  courts  was  for  evil  rather  than  for  good.  An 
hereditary  arbiter  of  social  morals  is  indeed  a  transparent  absurdity. 
Since  the  Prince  Consort  died,  the  court  has  exercised  little  social 
influence,  owing  to  the  retired  life  of  the  Queen.  The  court  "  func- 
tions "  are  limited  to  drawing-rooms,  levees,  and  occasional  state  con- 
certs ;  and  at  most  of  them  the  Queen  herself  does  not  appear.  At  a 
drawing-room,  a  number  of  ancient  ladies,  young  women,  and  girls, 
bedecked  with  feathers  on  their  heads,  and  with  long  trains  sweeping 
behind  them,  pass  slowly  before  the  sovereign  or  the  sovereign's  rep- 
resentative. At  a  levee,  men,  either  in  uniform  or  dressed  to  imitate 
footmen,  do  the  same  thing.  What  they  gain,  or  what  the  country 
gains,  by  this  masquerading,  it  is  impossible  for  the  imagination  to 
conceive.     The  invitations  to  state  concerts  are  mainlv  distributed 
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among  the  nobility,  the  corps  diplomatique^  ministers,  and  a  few  who 
have  managed  to  wriggle  into  the  charmed  circle  without  being  born 
in  it.  But  as  an  appearance  at  one  of  these  gatherings  is  a  pass- 
port to  the  highest  society,  it  is  eagerly  sought  after.  We  are, 
said  Napoleon,  a  nation  of  shopkeepers;  but,  as  no  shopkeeper  is 
allowed  to  attend  even  a  levee,  it  is  obvious  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  ceremo- 
nial festivities,  beyond  the  privilege  of  paying  for  them.  Now  and 
then  the  Queen  opens  Parliament  with  all  the  pageantry  of  royalty, 
seated  in  an  ornate  coach  drawn  by  eight  cream-colored  horses,  and 
surrounded  by  Life  Guards.  The  exhibition  is  attractive  to  London- 
ers, who  gaze  at  it  as  they  would  at  a  circus  procession.  Occasion- 
ally the  sovereign,  or  some  member  of  the  royal  family,  makes  a 
semi-state  visit  to  a  provincial  town  on  the  plea  of  opening  a  museum, 
or  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  a  hospital.  At  these  visitations 
there  is  a  plentiful  display  of  bunting,  and  the  day  is  made  a  local 
holiday;  but  there  is  little  enthusiasm  among  the  masses. 

Koyalty  costs,  all  told,  about  one  million  pounds  per  annum.  Un- 
til the  dethronement  of  James  II.,  there  were  certain  crown-lands  and 
permanent  taxes,  the  joint  produce  of  which  was  regarded  as  a  normal 
income  out  of  which  all  governmental  charges,  inclusive  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  court,  were  to  be  met.  As,  however,  this  did  not 
suffice,  it  was  usual  to  vote  additional  taxes  for  the  lifetime  of  each 
sovereign  on  his  advent  to  the  throne;  and  these  were  supplemented 
by  further  votes  of  sums  of  money,  to  be  levied  over  a  term  of  years. 
These  crown-lands  and  the  permanent  taxes  were  regarded  as  the  per- 
sonal estate  of  the  sovereign,  and  Parliament  had  no  control  over  the 
mode  in  which  the  moneys  derived  from  them  were  expended.  On 
William  and  Mary  securing  a  parliamentary  title  to  the  throne,  the 
doctrine  that  the  crown-lands  and  the  permanent  taxes  belonged  to  the 
sovereign  disappeared.  Their  produce  was  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
and  became  in  theory,  as  well  as  in  fact,  the  property  of  the  nation. 
At  the  same  time  the  usage  was  established  to  vote  the  sovereign,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  a  civil  list,  out  of  which  he  had  to 
meet  the  cost  of  his  court,  to  defray  all  personal  expenditure,  and  to 
pay  certain  quasi-public  charges  which  were  thrown  on  him.  When 
William  III.  sought  to  make  grants  of  crown-lands  to  some  of  his 
Dutch  favorites,  this  was  promptly  met  by  a  Resumption  Act,  in 
which  it  was  laid  down  that  the  title  of  the  nation  to  these  lands  was 
inalienable.     During  the  reigns  of  Anne,  of  George  I.,  and  of  George 
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II.,  no  suggestion  was  put  forward  that  this  property  belonged  to  the 
sovereign  in  contradistinction  to  the  state.  On  George  III.  coming  to 
the  throne,  Lord  Bute,  whom  he  had  selected  as  his  prime-minister, 
and  who  wished  to  make  his  sovereign  the  real  ruler  of  the  country, 
inserted  in  the  preamble  of  the  civil  list  a  renunciation  for  life,  on  the 
part  of  his  master,  of  all  the  hereditary  revenues,  in  consideration  of 
the  life-income  settled  on  him  by  the  act.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  a  renunciation  dragged  into  the  preamble  of  an  act  of  Parliament 
does  not  create  a  title.  It  has  been,  however,  repeated  in  the  civil- 
service  acts  of  tlie  successors  of  George  III.  It  does  not,  however, 
cover  the  revenues  from  the  crown-lands  situated  in  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  over  which  the  sovereign  claims  a  life-interest,  derived  in 
some  mysterious  fashion  from  John  of  Gaunt.  In  the  same  way  the 
revenues  from  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  are  deemed  to  belong  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Penunciation  and  retention  are,  in  truth,  nothing 
but  a  political  fraud,  intended  to  create  a  popular  notion  that  the 
sovereign  has  a  personal  estate,  the  use  of  which  he  gives  up,  during 
his  lifetime,  to  the  country,  in  consideration  of  his  civil  list  being 
voted,  and  that  consequently  monarchy  costs  the  taxpayer  nothing. 

On  the  death  of  William  IV.,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  to  consider  what  would  be  a  befitting  civil  list  for  his 
successor.  Although  the  renunciation  figured  in  the  Civil  List  Act, 
no  account  was  taken  by  the  committee  of  the  annual  income  accru- 
ing from  the  crown-lands  and  from  the  hereditary  taxes.  The  amount 
voted  was  based  upon  a  careful  consideration  of  what  had  been  the 
expenditure  of  William  lY.  The  sum  decided  upon  was  £385,000, 
in  addition  to  which  the  Queen  retained  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  amounting  then  to  about  £20,000  and  now  to  about 
£50,000  per  annum.  The  civil  list  was,  moreover,  relieved  of  many  of 
the  charges,  such  as  the  salaries  of  diplomatic  agents,  etc.,  which  had 
been  borne  by  former  sovereigns.  The  sum  total  was  divided  under 
various  headings, — such  as  "the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Department," 
"the  Lord  High  Steward's  Department," — and  a  specific  amount 
was  allocated  to  each  of  them  with  the  proviso  that  if,  in  any  year, 
there  was  a  deficit  in  any  one  of  them  and  a  surplus  in  any  other, 
the  surplus  should  go  to  meet  the  deficit;  but  that,  if  there  was  a 
surplus  in  any  one  of  them  and  no  deficit  in  any  other,  then  the 
surplus  should  be  retained  in  the  exchequer.  This  latter  stipula- 
tion has,  however,  remained  a  dead  letter,  for  there  has  been  no 
instance   during   her   Majesty's   reign   of   any    departmental   surplus 
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accruing  to  the  nation.  The  explanation  is,  I  beheve,  this:  one  of 
the  departmental  headings  is  the  "  Privy  Purse,"  for  which  £40,000 
23er  annum  is  allocated,  and,  by  taking  care  to  draw  out  al]  moneys 
before  the  expiration  of  the  current  year,  a  deficit  is  created  which 
absorbs  the  surpluses  of  the  other  departments.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  admitted  that  her  Majesty's  expenditure  is  less  than  her 
income,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  taxpayer  has  not  profit- 
ed by  it. 

The  amount  of  the  Queen's  civil  list  in  no  way  represents  the  cost 
of  royalty.  The  maintenance  of  palaces  is  a  most  costly  item,  for  it 
includes  not  only  the  palaces  inhabited  by  the  sovereign,  but  a  vast 
number  of  houses  in  which  she  lodges  her  relatives  and  friends.  One 
of  these  houses  has  actually  been  given  to  the  Due  de  Nemours,  a 
son  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Orleans  family. 
Besides  this,  there  is  the  building  and  keeping  in  repair  of  royal 
yachts,  and  various  other  such  costly  items.  Incomes,  too,  are  voted 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  sovereign  and  to  other  of  her  rela- 
tives. In  addition  to  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  amount- 
ing to  about  £60,000  per  annum,  an  income  of  £50,000  per  annum  has 
been  voted  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  £10,000  per  annum  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  The  younger  sons  of  the  Queen  have  been  voted 
incomes  of  £25,000  per  annum,  a  portion  of  which  devolves  upon 
their  wives  if  they  survive  them.  The  daughters  of  her  Majesty 
have  each  an  income  of  £6,000  per  annum,  and  in  addition  to  this 
the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany  received  a  sum  of  £100,000  on 
her  marriage.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  as  a  cousin  of  the  Queen,  has 
£12,000  per  annum,  and  his  two  sisters  have  severally  an  income  of 
£5,000  and  £3,000  per  annum. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  civil  list  is  expended  in  salaries  to 
court  officials,  who  change  with  every  change  of  ministry.  Thus  the 
lord-chamberlain  receives  £2,000;  the  lord-steward,  £2,000;  the  mas- 
ter of  the  buck-hounds,  £1,700.  Seven  lords-in-waiting  get  each 
£700  per  annum  for  being  "  in  attendance  "  during  a  few  weeks  of  the 
year.  The  mistress  of  the  robes  has  £500.  Ladies  of  tlie  bedchamber 
have  each  £500.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  equanimity  in  regard  to  so 
gross  an  abuse  of  public  moneys.  These  salaried  parasites  are  pitch- 
forked into  these  places  by  the  head  of  the  party  in  power  in  order  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  reward  elec- 
tioneering services  on  the  part  of  members  of  that  august  assembly. 
The  men  are  persons  of  no  political  importance,  and  the  wonien  are  the 
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wives  of  political  nonentities.  In  some  cases  the  incumbents  arc  pos- 
sessed of  vast  private  fortunes ;  in  other  cases  they  are  comparative 
paupers,  to  whom  a  few  hundreds  per  annum  is  of  such  consideration 
that  they  are  ready  to  sell  their  independence  as  hereditary  legislators 
for  it.  I  have  always  thought  that  it  is  somewhat  unfair  that  moneys 
expended  in  buying  peers  should  be  credited  to  the  civil  list  of  the 
sovereign.  If  the  business  of  the  House  of  Lords  can  be  carried  on 
only  by  such  means,  it  should  be  openly  avowed,  and  Parliament 
should  be  asked  to  vote  the  necessary  "Keptile  Fund."  Whenever  it 
is  suggested  that  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  paid, 
the  proposal  is  denounced,  by  the  party  to  which  the  vast  majority  of 
these  greedy  reptiles  belong,  as  something  degrading  to  the  dignity  of 
Parliament ;  and  yet  these  very  peers  snarl  and  quarrel  over  the  dis- 
tinction of  highly  paid  court  posts  among  themselves,  whenever  their 
party  comes  into  power,  like  a  pack  of  hungry  curs  over  some  bones 
that  are  thrown  into  their  kennel.  What  would  be  thought,  in  the 
United  States,  of  the  Senate,  were  each  incoming  President  able  to 
distribute  salaries  to  some  thirty  senators  for  performing  ceremonial 
duties  about  his  person  or  about  that  of  his  wife?  Would  the  Senate 
be  deemed  independent  of  the  Executive,  were  it  possible  to  give  a 
senator  from  the  North  many  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  walking 
backward  before  the  President  with  a  white  stick,  a  senator  from  the 
South  a  huge  income  for  looking  after  the  presidential  dogs,  and 
the  wife  of  a  senator  from  the  West  a  big  salary  for  presiding  over  the 
gowns  and  the  petticoats  of  Mrs.  President?  It  is  often  urged  by  the 
out-and-out  advocates  of  a  monarchical  system,  that  a  monarchy  is  less 
costly  to  a  nation  than  a  republic,  and  that  in  the  United  States  more 
is  expended  in  political  corruption  than  on  royalty  with  us.  This  is, 
of  course,  an  exaggeration,  although  it  certainly  does  seem  to  me,  that 
what  with  your  pensions  to  soldiers  of  the  civil  war  and  to  their 
wives,  and  other  such  outlays,  there  is .  a  good  deal  of  room  for  finan- 
cial reform  in  America.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  America,  with  its 
"  to  the  victors  the  spoils,"  has  not  attained  the  cynical  level  of  openly 
buying  senators  by  distributing,  amongst  those  of  the  party  that  has 
the  majority,  a  number  of  sinecures. 

The  sons  and  relatives  of  the  sovereign  not  only  receive  an  annual 
income  from  the  nation,  but  they  are  pushed  forward  in  the  public 
service,  and  provided  with  those  well-paid  berths  which  are  deemed 
its  prizes.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  they  are  given  sinecures  from 
which  they  derive  pleasure  or  profit.     For  instance,  Windsor  Great 
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Park  and  Windsor  Forest  form  a  portion  of  the  crown-lands,  the  rev- 
enues of  which  accrue  to  the  treasury.  Prince  Christian,  a  son-in-law 
of  the  Queen,  is  the  ranger  of  the  park  and  forest.  Their  maintenance 
costs  about  £20,000  above  what  they  bring  in.  Nor  is  this  surprising, 
as  park  and  forest  are  huge  game-preserves  kept  up  for  the  ranger 
and  his  friends.  As  an  exemplification  of  "  how  things  are  done," 
the  following  detail  may  not  be  without  interest.  Accounts  are  an- 
nually presented  to  Parliament  by  the  commissioners  for  the  crown- 
lands,  but  they  are  seldom  read  by  any  one.  Looking  over  them  one 
year,  I  discovered  an  item,  under  the  heading  "Windsor  Park  and 
Forest,"  of  £500  for  the  food  of  pheasants.  I  asked  on  what  ground 
the  taxpayer  was  debited  with  an  outlay  for  rearing  birds  that  never 
came  to  his  table.  The  answer  w^as,  that  tho  country  had  taken  over 
the  crown-lands  with  all  existing  charges ;  that  in  times  gone  by  cer- 
tain fields  had  been  sown  with  buckwheat  for  the  benefit  of  these 
pheasants,  and  that,  as  these  fowl  had  lost  their  fields,  it  was  deemed 
only  reasonable  to  provide  them  with  an  indemnity  by  buying  food  for 
them.  The  minister  who  gave  me  this  curious  explanation  plumed 
himself  greatly  upon  the  economy  that  had  been  effected  since  he  had 
been  in  office,  for  he  assured  me,  that,  under  the  rule  of  his  predeces- 
sors, the  pheasants'  indemnity  for  disturbance  had  always  been  £1,500 
per  annum. 

An  act  was  recently  passed  enabling  the  Queen  to  make  a  will,  as 
she  was  not  before  this  supposed  to  be  the  possessor  of  any  property ; 
and  the  impression  prevails  that  she  has  effected  large  savings.  This 
is  not  the  case.  Although  she  has  for  many  years  lived  in  retirement, 
her  expenditure  has  not  materially  decreased,  for  the  mise  en  scene  of 
royal  pageantry  is  still  kept  up.  She  has  expended  considerable  sums 
upon  the  purchase  of  the  estates  of  Osborne  and  Balmoral,  and  their 
maintenance  falls  on  her.  She  has,  too,  made  considerable  monetary 
presents  to  her  daughters  on  their  marriages,  so  that,  although  she 
inherited  £250,000  from  a  silly  person  who  left  her  this  amount,  her 
private  fortune  is  comparatively  small.  Two  years  ago  Lord  Salis- 
bury's government  submitted  to  Parliament  a  proposal  to  endow  her 
grandchildren.  A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  this  demand,  when  it  was  decided  that  provision 
ought  only  to  be  made  for  the  children  of  the  Prince  of  Whales.  The 
committee  was  informed,  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  of  the  total 
value  of  her  Majesty's  investments.  As  I  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  cannot,  of  course,  violate  this  pledge;    but  I  do  not  think 
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that  I  am  breaking  coiilidence  in  saying  tliat  the  amount  was  surpris- 
ingly small. 

The  exact  financial  position  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  known. 
There  have  been  rumors  that  he  is  greatly  in  debt;  but  I  question 
their  correctness.  When  the  prince  came  of  age,  he  became  possessed 
of  the  accumulations  realized  during  his  minority  from  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall.  A  portion  of  them  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Sandringham  estate,  and  the  remainder  became  his.  With  this  nest- 
egg,  with  an  income  of  £110,000  per  annum,  one  of  £10,,000  for  his 
wife,  a  separate  provision  for  his  children,  and  with  Marlborough 
House  kept  up  for  him  at  the  public  cost,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
his  expenditure  should  outrun  his  means.  His  hospitalities  are  not 
greater  than  those  of  the  French  President,  who,  with  less  than  half 
his  income,  does  not  get  into  debt. 

All  things  considered,  our  royal  family  is  rather  above  the  average 
of  royal  families.  The  Queen  fulfils  her  political  duties  with  credit 
to  herseK.  She  is  naturally  a  royalist ;  for,  as  the  Emperor  Joseph  of 
Germany  said,  this  is  the  profession  o^f  a  monarch.  Called  early  to 
the  throne,  she  married  a  man  of  considerable  parts  and  endowed  with 
a  fair  share  of  common  sense.  Under  his  guidance,  the  Queen  has 
held  strictly  to  the  Constitution.  She  can,  if  she  pleases,  remonstrate 
with  her  minister,  should  she  disagree  with  any  contemplated  course 
of  action ;  but,  if  the  minister  stands  to  his  opinion,  that  opinion  pre- 
vails. In  domestic  matters,  the  Queen,  it  is  believed,  has  seldom  ex- 
ercised this  right  of  remonstrance :  in  foreign  matters  she  has  done  so 
frequently,  and  often  with  effect.  The  Prince  Consort  was  a  German, 
and  he  had  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  Germany,  which  he  imparted  to 
the  Queen.  Whilst  an  important  factor  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country,  on  questions  of  domestic  politics  she  is  without  influence. 
This  was  notably  shown  in  1881.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  then  her 
prime-minister.  This  astute  and  unscrupulous  Hebrew  had  laid  him- 
self out  to  obtain  the  Queen's  favor.  On  his  first  admission  to  her 
court,  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  assured  her  that  he  owed  his  success 
as  an  orator  to  a  careful  study  of  the  Prince  Consort's  speeches,  all 
of  which  he  had  committed  to  heart ;  and  his  entire  subsequent  inter- 
course with  her  was  conducted  in  a  like  vein  of  Oriental  hyperbole. 
At  the  General  Election  of  1881  he  came  forward  as  her  candidate ; 
but  this,  far  from  being  of  any  benefit  to  him,  materially  conduced 
to  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  liberals,  for  the  endeavor  to 
drag  the  Queen  into  the  arena  of  party  politics  was  strongly  resented 
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by  the  electorates.  Personally  the  Queen  is  popular,  and  deservedly 
so.  If  we  are  not  a  more  moral  nation  than  others,  we  like  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  case,  and  the  high  moral  standard  that  the  Queen  has 
cultivated  is  keenly  appreciated.  I  do  not  think  that  her  popularity 
has  been  weakened  by  the  retired  life  that  she  has  led  since  the 
death  of  her  husband.  "  Society "  and  fashionable  London  shop- 
keepers may  complain  of  this ;  but  they  do  not  constitute  the  nation. 
"Familiarity  breeds  contempt,"  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
her  rare  apparitions  have  not  invested  her  with  a  mystery  that  con- 
duces to  respect.  She  has  published  several  records  of  her  private 
life.  As  literary  efforts  they  are  not  remarkable;  but  her  homely 
gossip  about  her  joys  and  her  amusements,  her  stories  about  the  do- 
ings of  "  Bertie  "and  '*  Vicky,"  and  her  descriptions  of  her  drives  and 
her  tea-drinkings  on  the  Highland  Hills,  have  appealed  to  the  domes- 
tic chord  wdiich  vibrates  in  the  British  breast.  They  may  not  have 
augmented  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  but  they  have  popu- 
larized the  woman.  The  hold  of  Louis  Philippe  over  the  French 
hourrjeoisie  was  mainly  due  to  his  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  as  his  w^ife, 
and  what  this  marital  couch  was  to  him  the  "  Leaves  from  the  High- 
lands "  have  been  to  the  Queen.  The  popularity  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  of  a  different  kind.  Nature  has  endowed  him,  as  it  did 
Charles  II.,  with  great  tact.  Like  that  monarch,  in  his  relations  with 
the  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women  with  whom  he  is 
brought  in  contact,  he  always  says  the  right  thing,  and  says  it  in  a 
hearty  and  cheery  way,  as  though  its  utterance  were  a  pleasure.  He 
presides  over  cliarity  dinners,  lays  foundation-stones,  sits  through  sci- 
entific oratory,  opens  bazaars,  and  dances  at  balls  with  unflagging  zeal. 
He  is  eclectic  in  his  surroundings.  A  few  years  ago  he  devoted  him- 
self greatly  to  American  girls,  as  their  exotic  independence  and  free- 
dom from  conventionality  pleased  him.  They  have  now  been  put  aside, 
and  he  has  developed  a  curious  taste  for  vulgar  and  ostentatious 
'parvenus  of  doubtful  antecedents  and  nondescript  nationality.  This 
has  caused  heart-burnings  amongst  those  who  deem  that  they  ought  by 
right  of  birth  to  be  his  associates ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  indif- 
ference to  others.  A  few  months  ago  he  figured  in  a  court  of  law  as  a 
baccarat  player  where  cheating  had  been  suspected ;  and  when  it  came 
out  that  he  himself  had  j^rovided  the  counters  with  -which  the  game 
was  played,  he  was  lectured  and  prayed  for  by  the  "unco  gude,"  al- 
though I  confess  that  I  failed  to  see  the  difference  between  playing  at 
baccarat  and  keeping  race-horses.     The  general  feeling  was,   that  i^ 
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might  be  well  for  him  so  to  arrange  liis  amusements  as  to  manage  to 
keep  out  of  tlie  law  courts;  but  bis  popularity  has  not  permanently 
suffered  from  this  episode.  The  other  children  of  the  Queen  lead 
quiet  and  decorous  lives.  The  least  popular  is  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  for  although  very  rich,  owing  to  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  his  parsimony  is  the  reverse  of  princely. 
Some  of  the  Queen's  daughters  have  married  German  princes.  Their 
husbands  are  harmless  nonentities,  and  if  they  are  disliked  it  is  mainly 
because,  not  being  Englishmen,  they  live  at  the  expense  of  English- 
men. 

I  have  entered  fully  into  the  financial  arrangements  connected 
with  royalty,  because  in  them  lies  the  danger  to  the  monarchy.  Al- 
most universal  suffrage  has  placed  power  in  the  hands  of  those  not 
largely  endowed  with  this  world's  goods.  Eoyalty  exercises  no 
glamour  over  them.  They  fail  to  understand  why  the  sovereign 
should  have  so  vast  an  income  from  the  public  exchequer,  and  still 
less  why  the  relatives  of  the  sovereign  should  be  so  handsomely  pro- 
vided for  from  the  same  source.  It  is  probable  that  before  long  there 
will  be  a  general  overhauling  of  the  salaries  of  our  ministers,  our 
judges,  our  ambassadors,  and  of  all  other  highly  paid  officials,  for  the 
amount  which  they  receive  is  far  too  great.  During  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  the  civil  list  and  its  contingent  arrangements  will  not 
be  touched;  but  if,  on  the  demise  of  the  Queen,  a  Tory  majority 
seeks  to  perpetuate  this  state  of  things,  royalty  will  receive  a  rude 
shock.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sovereign  becomes  the  hereditary 
figure-head  of  the  nation  with  a  salary  such  as  that  at  the  disposal  of 
President  Carnot ;  and  if  the  silly  ceremonial  of  a  court,  with  its  lord- 
chamberlains,  its  master  of  the  buck-hounds,  its  lords-in-waiting,  and 
its  ladies-in-waiting,  with  its  genuflections  and  mediseval  servility, 
is  swept  away, — I  see  no  reason  why  the  monarchy  should  not  endure 
for  many  a  year.  The  mass  of  Englishmen  are  neither  monarchical 
nor  republican.  The  monarchy  represents  an  existing  state  of  things, 
rather  than  a  principle,  in  their  eyes.  Its  strength  is  in  its  weakness. 
A  monarch  openly  immoral  would  not  be  tolerated ;  nor  would  a  mon- 
arch who  were  to  endeavor  to  secure  to  himself  a  reality  of  power. 
The  tenure  of  every  English  sovereign  to  the  crown  will  be  dependent 
on  good  behavior :  to  put  it  more  correctly,  on  an  avoidance  of  no- 
-toriously  bad  behavior. 

A  monarchy  such  as  ours  is  not  without  its  advantages.  When 
the    first   place   in  a  state  is  vacant,  many  seek  to   occupy  it.      In 
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order  to  succeed,  a  person  must  be  endowed  with  intelligence  above 
the  average,  with  great  pertinacity,  and  with  much  ambitious  energy. 
These  qualities  do  not  disappear  when  his  aim  is  achieved.  He 
is  not  prepared  to  become  a  mere  puppet,  and  to  limit  himself  to 
ceremonial  duties.  He  has  views  that  he  desires  should  prevail, 
and  he  is  impatient  of  control.  If  he  be  elected  for  life,  or  for 
a  fixed  number  of  years,  he  may  find  himself  in  conflict  with  the 
sense  of  the  majority;  and  this  conflict  between  the  actual  opinion  of 
the  moment  as  represented  by  the  majority,  and  a  past  phase  of  opin- 
ion as  represented  by  himself,  may  lead  to  friction.  The  question 
between  a  President  elected  for  a  term  of  years,  as  in  America,  and  a 
puppet  Sovereign  such  as  ours,  is,  whether  it  is  better  that  the  Execu- 
tive should  be  independent  of  the  Legislature,  or  whether  it  should 
emanate  directly  from  the  Legislature,  and  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  it. 
With  us,  all  laws  and  proclamations  run  in  the  name  of  the  Queen ; 
but  this  is  nothing  beyond  an  empty  form.  Power  resides  with  the 
prime-minister.  He  becomes  minister  because  he  is  the  leader  of  the 
party  that  has  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  So  soon  as  he 
loses  that  majority,  he  vacates  his  office.  He  is  termed  the  "  servant  of 
the  Queen;"  but  in  reality  he  is  the  "servant  of  the  people,"  holding 
office  at  their  good  pleasure.  When  appointed,  it  is  officially  an- 
nounced that  the  Sovereign  has  "been  pleased  to  appoint;"  whereas  it 
most  frequently  happens  that  the  monarch  never  did  a  thing  more 
personally  displeasing.  It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  the  experience 
of  America  shows  that  an  elected  President  does  not  necessarily  lead 
to  complications.  But  is  not  this  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  government  of  Washington  is  tempered  by  the  governments 
of  the  States  forming  the  American  Union?  If  there  were  no  State 
governments,  difficulties  w^ould  probably  have  arisen  before  now,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  framers  of  the  American  Constitution 
to  avoid  them.  If  the  people  of  a  nation  are  really  to  be  their  own 
masters,  a  puppet  Sovereign  is  unquestionably  more  conducive  to  this 
result  than  an  elected  President  possessed  of  active  individuality,  even 
when  the  executive  functions,  as  in  America,  are  divided  between  the 
President  and  a  Senate.  The  British  Empire  is  made  up  of  the  parent 
state  and  of  a  number  of  colonies,  most  of  which  are  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother-country.  The  tie  that  unites  all  these  compo- 
nent parts  is  very  slight:  it  is  little  more  than  that  all  are  nominal 
subjects  of  the  same  sovereign.  It  is  an  abstraction,  but  a  useful 
abstraction,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  re])laced  with  ad- 
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vantage,  although,  like  most  other  human  institutions,  it  has  its  dis- 
advantages. The  monarchy  is  consequently  accepted  by  the  vast 
majority  of  Englishmen  without  any  strong  enthusiasm  for  it,  but 
without  any  desire  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  onward  march  of  democ- 
racy will  sweep  away  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Established  Church; 
it  will  concentrate  power,  even  more  than  is  now  the  case,  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  whilst,  by  the  payment  of  the  members  of  that  House,  it 
will  convert  it  from  an  assembly  of  plutocrats  into  one  more  directly 
in  harmony  with  the  people. 

But  the  monarchy  is  likely  to  survive  these  changes.  Its  abolition 
is  not  within  the  area  of  practical  politics,  nor  will  it  be  so  long  as 
those  who  have  at  heart  its  continuance  are  wise  in  their  generation. 
The  monarchy  has  devoted  adherents  amongst  the  upper  classes  on  ac- 
count of  its  social  aspect ;  the  middle  classes  like  it  because  they  have 
a  notion  that  it  is  respectable ;  the  artisans  and  the  agricultural  labor- 
ers have  grievances  that  touch  them  more  closely,  and  a  change  from 
a  monarchy  to  a  republic  would  not  so  directly  benefit  them  as  the  re- 
moval of  these  grievances.  At  Eadical  gatherings,  whilst  I  have  never 
observed  any  ardent  desire  to  sing  "God  Save  the  Queen,"  I  have 
never  heard  any  desire  expressed  to  substitute  a  republic  for  our  pres- 
ent system.  Were  a  parliamentary  candidate  to  address  an  electoral 
meeting  on  the  advantages  of  a  republic,  he  would  be  deemed  a  tilter 
at  a  windmill,  and  he  would  be  requested  to  favor  his  hearers  with  his 
views  upon  more  practical  and  more  immediate  issues. 

H.  Labouchere. 


THE   INCEEASE   OF   GAMBLING   AND   ITS   FORMS. 

Whexever,  for  any  reason,  public  attention  is  sharply  drawn  to 
gambling,  as  it  was  a  little  while  ago  in  England  and  as  it  periodically 
is  in  the  United  States,  half  of  the  community  is  shocked  at  the 
apparent  prevalence  of  gambling ;  while  the  other  half  wonders  that 
these  periodical  commotions  subside  so  quickly,  and  with  so  little  re- 
sult. Meanwhile  there  has  not  been  published,  within  thirty  years, 
any  comprehensive  review  of  the  gambling  "  industry,"  fortified  by  even 
approximately  accurate  statistics.  To  give  some  definite  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  gambling  habit,  and  a  partial  insight  into  its 
multiform  methods,  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper,  leaving  to  others 
the  discussion  of  its  intrinsic  morality,  and  the  suggestion  of  i^re- 
ventives  and  remedies — if  there  be  preventives  and  remedies. 

Gambling  has  had  many  definitions,  but  the  most  accurate  one  is 
"the  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing" — "the  wish  to  make 
money  without  w^orking  for  it."  To  most  men  money  seems  the  one 
thing  needful ;  all  their  energy  is  centred  on  its  acquisition,  and  they 
naturally  prefer  to  gain  it  by  easy  methods  rather  than  by  daily 
toil.  A  few  individuals  may  gamble  to  drown  sorrow,  because  their 
associates  do,  or  to  employ  idle  time ;  but  ninety -nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred gamble  for  the  purpose  of  winning,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

In  ordinary  parlance  the  word  "gambler"  means  a  person  whose 
avowed  profession  is  gambling,  but  this  restriction  of  its  meaning  is 
illogical.  The  faro-dealer  could  not  gamble  unless  his  patrons  gam- 
bled with  him ;  the  lottery-owner  could  not  gamble  unless  his  customers 
also  gambled  by  buying  his  tickets;  and  the  "  book-maker  "  could  not 
gamble  unless  the  public  gambled  by  accepting  his  odds.  A  logical 
classification  w^ould  include  as  gamblers  those  on  both  sides  of  the 
table — the  faro-punter  and  the  faro-dealer,  the  buyer  and  the 
seller  of  the  lottery-tickets,  the  pool-purchaser  and  the  pool-vender, 
the  broker  and  the  "lamb."  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  this  paper  the 
word  "  gambler "  is  used  to  mean  a  man  who  gambles.  Another 
distinction  must  be  made.  There  are  faro-dealers  who  cheat  as 
frequently  and  as  meanly   as   do  some   grocers  or  milkmen ;  "  book- 
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makers  "  who  default  as  do  bank-cashiers;  there  are  cheating  roulette- 
wheels,  just  as  tliere  are  fraudulent  insurance  companies  ;  swin- 
dlers in  lotteries  as  well  as  in  stocks.  The  men  guilty  of  these  practices 
are  not  gamblers,  but  robbers,  and  I  shall  use  the  word  "gamblers  "  to 
mean  men  who  gamble,  but  who  do  not  cheat  or  steal. 

There  are  four  classes  of  men  who  do  not  gamble :  first,  those  who 
conscientiously  believe  that  gambling  is  wrong,  and  who  refrain  on  ac- 
count of  that  belief ;  second,  those  who,  not  personally  averse  to  spec- 
ulation, fear  that  their  social  or  business  standing  might  be  hurt  by 
such  indulgence ;  third,  those  who  are  so  poor  that  they  are  unable  to 
gamble  even  to  the  extent  of  buying  a  two-cent  policy  slip ;  and  fourth, 
that  class  of  men  who  have  short  pedigrees,  whose  blood  is  deficient 
in  red  corpuscles,  who  dare  not  risk  their  money  on  a  fair  hazard,  who, 
if  they  were  speculators,  would  be  swindlers  also,  and  who,  if  they  were 
driven  to  a  choice,  would  rather  be  thieves  than  gamblers.  Take  from 
the  adult  male  population  of  the  world  these  four  classes,  and  the 
rest  gamble  in  one  way  or  another,  and  most  of  them  habitually  and 
persistently. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  when  gambling  was  so  rife  among  all  classes  of  people  as  at  pres- 
ent. In  fact,  many  legitimate  branches  of  business  are  tinged  with 
the  hue  of  speculation.  Those  persons  who  do  not  bet  on  horse-races 
or  in  stocks  gratify  their  speculative  tendencies  by  dabbling  in  rural 
town  lots,  in  mining  shares,  and  in  various  other  so-called  business 
enterprises  whose  methods  are  really  variations  of  the  roulette-wheel, 
with  twenty  "  eagle- birds  "  instead  of  one.  The  styles  of  gambling 
change  from  age  to  age.  A  hundred  years  ago  gentlemen  staked  their 
money  on  various  games  with  cards  or  dice,  and  most  extraordinary 
wagers  were  sometimes  made  on  these  games,  whose  popularity  did 
not  depend  upon  their  intrinsic  charm,  but  upon  the  fact  that  men 
of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind  could  find  no  other  convenient  hazard. 
The  same  class  of  men  who,  in  the  last  century,  wagered  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  on  the  turn  of  a  card,  or  on  the  emptying 
of  a  dice-box,  now  speculate  in  the  stock,  produce,  or  cotton  ex- 
changes, and  on  horse-racing,  which  is  at  present  the  greatest  of  all 
gambling  games. 

That  betting  is  both  heavier  and  more  widespread  than  ever  be- 
fore is  proved  by  its  literature.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  in  the 
United  States  but  four  or  five  newspapers  devoted  wholly  to  sports, 
and  these  were  all  weekly  or  monthly  publications.  Now  there  are  forty 
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weeklies  and  one  daily.  Ten  years  ago  ordinary  daily  journals  gave 
little  space  to  racing,  and  less  to  betting.  Now  all  the  prominent  news- 
papers give  full  details  of  the  pool  and  book-betting,  and  dozens  of 
them,  some  with  reputations  for  sanctimoniousness  if  not  for  sanctity, 
not  only  publish  conspicuously  the  conditions  and  entries  of  the  sev- 
eral races  of  the  afternoon,  but  employ  experts  to  announce  every 
morning  their  opinions  as  to  the  probable  winners,  which  are  intended 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  bettors  in  investing  their  money.  So  important 
do  the  editors  consider  this  feature  of  their  publications,  that,  when- 
ever their  prophets  succeed  in  naming  a  majority  of  the  winners,  the 
editorial  pages  call  especial  attention  to  this  fact  as  a  reason  why  the 
public  should  purchase  journals  that  are  likely  to  assist  their  readers 
in  winning  their  bets.  In  England  similar  facts  are  noticeable.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  were  in  that  country  but  two  sporting  papers,  each 
weekly.  Now  there  are  forty,  several  of  which  are  published  daily. 
The  department  of  these  journals  upon  which  the  managers  expend 
the  most  brains  and  the  most  money  is  the  reporting  all  the  details 
of  the  daily  work  of  the  horses  and  the  odds  quoted  against  them, 
which  would  tend  to  guide  their  readers  in  betting:  and  these  same 
newspapers  publish  columns  of  advertisements  from  "tipsters,"  who 
profess  to  have  exclusive  intelligence  about  probable  winners,  which 
they  offer  to  sell  for  a  consideration. 

That  the  men  of  to-day  have  a  stronger  tendency  to  gamble  than 
their  ancestors  had  is  shown,  too,  by  the  character  of  their  favorite 
games.  When  our  forefathers  bet  on  whist,  roulette,  hazard,  or  ecarte^ 
they  had  before  their  eyes  a  fascinating  game,  interesting  in  itself, 
and  attractive  independently  of  its  financial  results.  But,  when  the 
modern  gambler  speculates  in  stocks  or  wheat,  the  game  on  which  he 
wagers  is  out  of  sight,  intangible,  and  of  no  possible  interest  save  as 
a  means  of  winning  or  of  losing  money.  Indeed,  many  branches  of 
modern  business  are  founded  on  gambling  and  supported  by  it.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  business  of  the  stock  exchange  is  gambling  pure  and  sim- 
ple. The  actual  purchase  of  stocks  and  bonds  for  the  purpose  of 
investment  is  a  legitimate  business.  "  Puts  "  and  "  calls,"  "  options  " 
and  "  privileges,"  purchases  and  sales  on  margin,  are  gambling  and 
nothing  but  gambling.  Eliminate  from  the  business  of  the  stock 
exchange  all  gambling  transactions,  and  grass  would  soon  grow  in 
Wall  Street.  Buying  grain  or  provisions  for  consumption,  for  milling, 
or  for  foreign  shipment,  is  a  legitimate  business.  "  Puts  "  and  "  calls," 
purchases   and  sales  of  wheat,  corn,  and   pork  on  margin,  are    pure 
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gambling.  There  have  been  weeks  when  the  sales  of  certain  kinds  of 
grain  and  provisions  on  the  exchanges  of  Chicago  and  New  York 
exceeded  the  total  amount  of  these  commodities  existing  in  the  world ; 
and  on  Monday,  August  17,  1891,  the  sales  of  wheat  on  the  floor  of 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  exceeded  21,000,000  bushels,  while 
the  total  visible  supply  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  on  the  same  day 
was  officially  reported  as  19,556,682  bushels — almost  a  million  and  a 
half  bushels  less  than  the  amount  sold  in  one  room  in  New  York  City 
between  9  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  of  that  day.  By  no  twist  of  language  can 
these  alleged  sales  of  property,  which  not  only  was  not  owned  by 
the  sellers,  but  which  in  fact  did  not  exist,  be  called  legitimate 
business. 

The  United  States,  too,  is  the  garden-spot  of  gambling.  We  gamble 
more  universally,  more  persistently,  and  for  higher  stakes,  than  the 
people  of  any  other  country ;  and  the  reason  for  this  pre-eminence  is 
easily  found.  In  older  countries  social  and  business  life  runs  in 
deeper  grooves.  The  rich  are  richer,  the  poor  poorer.  A  man  is  a 
shoemaker  or  a  carpenter  because  his  father  or  his  grandfather  was. 
Men  are  born,  live,  and  die  in  the  same  grade  of  society.  Money  is 
scarcer,  wages  are  lower,  expenses  are  less,  and  a  man's  earning  capacity 
is  less.  Men  have  less  money  to  speculate  with  and  the  established 
routine  of  their  lives  offers  little  chance  for  outside  ventures.  In  the 
United  States  the  conditions  are  different.  The  barriers  between  the 
different  classes  of  society  are  so  low  that  any  one  can  step  over  them. 
The  poor  boy  of  to-day  may  in  a  fevf  years  become  a  merchant,  next 
a  millionnaire,  and  then  a  senator.  The  opportunities  for  money- 
making  are  many  and  varied.  The  tone  of  business  is  speculative.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  population  have  spare  money  to  use  as  they  wish, 
and  most  of  them  invest  some  or  all  of  it  in  some  species  of  gambling. 

Gambling  is,  of  course,  the  only  element  in  many  games  of  chance 
and  in  speculation  by  margins  on  the  various  exchanges ;  but  betting 
is  also  the  life-blood  of  other  sports.  Horse-racing  has  been  said  to 
be  "the  king  of  sports  and  the  sport  of  kings,"  and  it  is  usually  rep- 
resented to  be  a  business  promoted  for  the  highest  objects — intended 
mainly  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses  and  to  develop  the  extreme 
possibilities  of  their  speed.  Yet,  when  the  supporting  hand  of  gam- 
bling is  withdrawn  from  the  race-track,  min  follows  speedily.  If  bet- 
ting, public  and  private,  could  be  in  any  manner  totally  suppressed, 
horse-racing  would  become  a  tradition.  Only  this  season  the  Mon- 
mouth Park  Pacing  Association,  one  of  the  oldest,  richest,  and  most 
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famous  in  the  world,  was  forced  to  abandon  its  niagniliccnt  property 
in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  and  to  transfer  its  racing  to  another 
State,  because  some  old  and  recently-resurrected  laws  of  New  Jersey 
made  the  stewards  of  the  track  personally  responsible  as  criminals  if  they 
allowed  gambling  upon  their  premises.  In  New  York  what  is  known 
as  the  Ives  Act  legalizes  betting  within  the  enclosures  of  race-tracks 
from  May  15  to  October  15  of  each  year,  limiting  it  to  thirty  days  on 
any  single  track.  Under  this  law  there  is  racing  on  from  one  to  four 
tracks  every  day  from  May  to  October,  but  the  most  successful  meet- 
ing is  brought  to  a  close  as  soon  as  its  thirty-day  period  of  legalized 
betting  has  expired;  and  no  matter  how  pleasant  the  weather,  how 
many  the  horses,  and  how  favorable  the  circumstances,  no  track  opens 
before  May  15,  or  keeps  open  after  October  15,  simply  because  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  these  tracks  without  gambling.  The 
financial  exhibit  is  approximately  as  follows:  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  "  book-makers  "  pay  to  the  proprietors  of  the  course  $100 
each  for  betting  privileges,  and  this  sum  of  $5,000  or  $10,000  pays 
the  expenses  and  provides  the  purses  for  the  races.  If  betting  were 
abolished,  the  only  source  of  income  would  be  the  gate  receipts,  but 
people  will  not  attend  horse-races  unless  they  are  permitted  to  bet; 
and,  if  there  were  no  betting,  there  would  be  no  spectators.  Clearly, 
therefore,  the  "  sport  of  kings  "  is  directly  dependent  upon  betting. 

Moreover,  during  the  past  few  years,  betting  on  horse-racing  has 
greatl}^  increased  on  account  of  the  dulness  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
stock,  produce,  cotton,  and  other  exchanges.  Statistics  would  show 
that  every  year  just  about  the  same  amount  of  money  is  risked  in 
gambling  or  speculation  of  all  kinds,  but,  when  for  any  reason  the 
tide  ebbs  away  from  Wall  Street  or  Bowling  Green,  it  flows  with 
equal  strength  to  Sheepshead  Bay  or  Morris  Park.  Men  who  have 
the  money  and  like  to  gamble  will  gamble,  and  if  one  game  is  not 
attainable  they  will  find  another.  In  Europe,  where  horse-racing  is 
not  so  prevalent,  nor  so  thoroughly  systematized  as  in  America,  the 
result  is  seen  in  the  increased  amount  of  money  wagered  on  games  of 
chance  at  clubs,  and  in  the  enormous  gambling  at  Monte  Carlo  and 
other  resorts,  whose  chief  attractions  are  the  gaming  tables.  In 
Australia,  where  the  betting  on  horse-racing  is  still  more  extravagant 
than  in  England  or  America,  single  bets  of  $20,000  or  of  $30,000  are 
frequently  recorded,  $50,000  to  $500  has  been  wagered  several  times, 
and  bets  of  $500,000  to  $5,000  have  been  once  or  twice  made  against 
double  events  or  combinations. 
19 
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It  is  quite  })robnble  that  there  are  just  now  no  men  who  gamble 
quite  so  heavily,  except  in  stocks,  as  did  the  "  plungers  "  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  There  were  in  England  a  dozen  men  who  made 
§250,000  ''  books  "  on  the  Derby  alone,  and  as  late  as  1856  a  "  book- 
maker "  bet  $500,000  to  $5,000  against  each  of  three  horses  in  one  race. 
In  1S43  the  owner  of  the  Derby  favorite  "backed"  him  publicly 
to  win  §750,000,  besides  the  amount  of  his  private  bets.  The  ring 
of  "  book-makers "  paid  to  one  circle  of  bettors  a  million  dollars 
when  "  Lecturer  "  won  the  Cesarewitch.  The  owner  of  more  than  one 
Derby  winner  collected  $500,000  on  the  next  settling  day,  and  in  sev- 
eral other  years  owners  would  have  pocketed  a  million  if  their  colts  had 
been  "first  past  the  post."  Most  men  who  now  have  the  money  and 
the  "  nerve  "  to  make  such  enormous  bets  have  given  up  horse-racing 
in  favor  of  a  game  which  has  still  higher  possibilities,  and  instead  of 
wagering  $500,000  on  a  horse  and  calling  it  gambling,  they  deposit  the 
same  amount  as  "margin"  in  a  stock  speculation  and  call  it  business. 
Although  individuals  do  not  lay  such  heavy  wagers  as  were  some- 
times made  by  the  "plungers  "  of  old,  much  more  money  is  wagered 
now  than  was  risked  fifty  years  ago.  The  difference  is,  that  while 
then  one  man  bet  $100,000,  now  ten  men  each  bet  $20,000,  and  the 
total  amount  wagered  is  doubled.  Of  single  bets  made  on  American 
horse-races  the  following  instances  are  taken  from  the  records :  Haugh- 
ton  bet  Walton  $14,000  to  $1,000  against  "Girofle;.  "  Haughton  bet 
Kelly  $20,000  to  $5,000  against  "Henlopen;  "  Appleby  and  Johnson 
bet  P.  Lorillard  $11,000  to  $10,000  against  "Pizarro,"  and  $25,000  to 
$5,000  against  "  Leo  "  in  the  same  race.  In  each  of  these  cases  it  is 
probable  that  the  owners  risked  ten  times  these  amounts  on  each  of 
the  races,  as  the  bets  above  stated  were  only  those  made  with  one 
"book-maker." 

There  are  in  England  less  gigantic  operations  by  "  book-makers  " 
than  in  old  days,  but  every  considerable  town  has  several  betting 
clubs,  in  which  bets  are  made  on  every  conceivable  hazard.  The 
number  of  these  clubs  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  London, 
and  other  of  the  large  cities,  is  not  definitely  known,  but  the  correct 
figures  would  be  astonishing.  Formerly  the  head-quarters  of  betting 
were  at  London,  all  the  large  "  book-makers  "  were  there,  and  persons 
residing  elsewhere  who  wished  to  bet  were  compelled  to  do  their  busi- 
ness  with  the  London  men,  either  by  mail  or  through  agents.  Now 
every  large  town  has  its  "  book-makers  "  and  betting  is  made  easy.  In 
America  betting-clubs  are  almost  unknown,  but  in  their  place  we  have 
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the  pool-rooms,  which  do  the  same  work  by  different  methods,  and 
provide  the  same  facilities;  so  that  in  either  country,  men  who  wish 
to  bet  have  no  lack  of  convenient  opportunities. 

No  one  knows  the  number  of  so-called  "bucket-shops  "  and  "pool- 
rooms "  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  correct  sta- 
tistics will  never  be  obtainable  unless  the  business  should  be  fully 
legalized ;  but  their  number,  and  the  daily  aggregate  of  their  transac- 
tions if  it  could  be  correctly  computed,  would  be  most  extraordinary. 
Only  last  week  a  daily  newspaper  of  New  York  City  published  an 
article  on  the  present  plethora  of  racing,  in  which  the  most  prominent 
pool-room  keeper  in  the  city  was  quoted  as  saying  that  in  the  pool- 
rooms of  New  York  alone,  during  the  present  season,  the  public  was  a 
million  dollars  ahead  of  the  room-keepers.  It  is  probable  that  this  is 
a  typographical  error,  and  that  what  he  really  said  was  that  the  room- 
keepers  are  a  million  dollars  ahead  of  the  public ;  but  the  fact  that  so 
large  an  amount  was  named  shows  the  immensity  of  the  transactions. 
Certainly  the  amount  wagered  every  year  on  American  horse-racing 
almost  surpasses  belief.  In  the  fifty  or  sixty  pool-rooms  in  New  York 
City  alone,  the  betting  reaches  a  total  of  about  $160,000  per  day. 
During  the  winter  about  $800,000  a  day  are  wagered  at  what  are 
known  as  the  "  winter  tracks."  At  the  great  race-meetings,  such  as 
Brooklyn,  Morris  Park,  Coney  Island,  and  Monmouth  Park,  about 
$200,000  are  wagered  daily,  and  on  days  when  important  stakes  are 
decided  the  betting  exceeds  $500,000.  On  some  of  the  "historic" 
days  these  amounts  are  trebled.  '  At  one  race-track  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon  last  summer  there  were  ninety  "book-makers"  betting  an 
average  of  $2,000  on  each  of  eight  races,  making  a  total  sum  of  about 
$1,440,000  wagered  on  this  one  race-track  in  one  afternoon.  Add 
to  this  the  amounts  bet  on  the  same  races  in  the  pool-rooms  of 
different  cities,  and  it  is  probable  that  more  than  $2,000,000 
changed  hands  by  the  decisions  of  this  one  afternoon's  racing  on  one 
track.  These  statistics  are  for  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  New  York 
alone.  Add  to  this  the  pool-rooms  in  all  the  larger  cities  in  the 
United  States,  the  great  race-meetings  on  Chicago's  three  tracks,  at 
Saratoga,  at  Louisville,  at  Latonia,  at  New  Orleans,  at  Memphis,  at 
Kansas  City,  and  elsewhere,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  betting  in  the 
United  States  on  horse-racing  alone  probably  exceeds  an  average  of 
$500,000  per  day,  or  a  total  of  nearly  $200,000,000  a  year.  This  "^bus- 
iness," by  the  way,  gives  employment  to  a  hundred  thousand  men; 
and  some  of  its  details  are  astonishing.     The  sums  paid  annually  by 
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"  book-makers  "  and  pool-sellers  for  the  privilege  of  betting  stulls  on 
the  1,000  race  and  trotting  parks  of  the  United  States  amount  to  more 
than  $2,500,000.  Add  to  this  the  clerk  hire  and  telegraph  service  at 
the  race  track,  and  also  the  rent,  clerk  hire,  telegraph  service,  and 
indirect  taxation  paid  by  the  keepers  of  betting  rooms  in  cities  and 
towns,  and  we  have  a  total  of  more  than  $5,000,000  annual  expenses 
of  betting  upon  horse  racing  and  trotting  in  the  United  States.  This 
amount,  increased  by  the  annual  profits  of  the  legion  of  "  book-makers  " 
and  pool-sellers,  represents  the  net  amount  lost  by  those  persons  who 
speculate  in  this  manner. 

Trotting  is  a  sport  second  only  to  racing  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
gambling  interests,  and  far  ahead  of  racing  in  its  general  popularity 
and  widespread  distribution  over  the  country.  For  every  racing  meet- 
ing there  are  a  dozen  trotting  meetings ;  and  these,  like  the  racing 
meetings,  could  not  exist  without  betting,  and  do  not  exist  in  those 
localities  where  betting  is  forbidden.  The  pool-seller  and  his  tin 
box  are  as  essential  to  the  success  of  a  trotting  meeting  as  are  the  track 
and  the  horses,  and  wherever  local  legislation  has  forbidden  public 
gambling,  trotting  meetings  are  abandoned.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain 
accurate  statistics  of  the  amount  of  money  wagered  in  America 
every  year  on  trotting  meetings;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  there 
are  more  than  one  thousand  such  meetings  every  season ;  that  their 
average  duration  is  four  days,  with  three  races  each  day ;  that  every 
one  of  these  races  is  contested  in  "heats,"  varying  in  number  from 
three  to  fifteen,  with  a  probable  average  of  six ;  and  that  it  is  not  un- 
common to  hear  of  there  being  $40,000  or  $50,000  in  the  pool-box 
on  one  race,  a  mathematician  could  make  a  tolerably  close  calculation 
of  the  enormous  amounts  of  money  annually  wagered  upon  trotting. 

In  several  of  the  United  States,  and  in  almost  all  European 
countries,  lotteries  are  legalized  and  are  very  popular.  Kotwithstand- 
ing  the  laws  against  selling  lottery-tickets  in  New^  York  City,  there  are 
a  hundred  offices  where  they  can  be  bought,  and  five  hundred  men 
earn  their  living  by  peddling  them  throughout  the  city.  If  by  some 
miraculous  power  every  man  in  New  York  City  could  be  stopped  at 
noon  to-morrow,  and  his  pockets  searched  for  lottery-tickets,  the 
n  amber  of  them  and  the  high  character  of  their  owners  would  astonish 
the  community.  Lotteries  are  drawn  daily  in  New  Orleans  and 
Kentucky,  and  tickets  for  these  daily  drawings,  commonly  known  as 
"policy  slips,"  are  sold  in  every  considerable  city  in  the  Union.  The 
monthly  drawings  of  the  Havana  lottery  interest  persons  throughout 
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the  United  States  and  South  Airierica.  The  German  Anti-Slavery 
lottery  at  its  next  drawing  offers  prizes  valued  at  $250,000,  and  at 
the  next  drawing  thereafter,  it  offers  j)rizes  worth  over  $500,000. 

The  managers  of  the  more  important  leagues  of  the  national  game, 
base-ball,  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  suppress  gambling; 
and  open  betting  on  base-ball  is  not  allowed  at  any  of  the  games  of 
the  better  class.  But  throughout  the  country,  more  especially  in  the 
West,  the  pool-rooms  make  a  feature  of  base-ball,  and  those  who  desire 
to  speculate  can  bet  any  afternoon  on  the  result  of  every  game,  on 
the  result  of  every  "inning,"  on  the  runs  made  by  each  club,  and  on 
the  combinations  of  the  various  games. 

Of  what  are  called  regular  gambling  games,  faro,  the  king  of  all, 
and  when  honestly  played  the  fairest  "  banking  "  game  in  the  world, 
has  its  thousands  of  votaries.  Eoulette,  whose  percentage  is  many 
times  as  strong  against  the  player,  has  also  its  tribe  of  followers, 
attracted  by  the  very  stupid  fallacy  that  it  must  be  a  better  game 
because,  for  certain  kinds  of  bets,  it  pays  thirty-five  for  one,  while 
faro  only  pays  one  for  one.  These  speculators  forget  the  fact  that 
their  chance  of  winning  the  greater  odds  is  less  even  than  it  should 
equitably  be. 

It  would  seem  that,  with  Wall  Street  and  Bowling  Green,  with 
horse-racing  and  horse-trotting,  with  pool-rooms  and  faro-banks,  enough 
methods  are  afforded  to  all  who  desire  to  gamble,  and  that  speculation 
would  be  confined  within  these  more  prominent  channels,  but  such  a 
belief  is  far  from  the  truth.  Americans  bet  and  bet  freely  on  every- 
thing that  involves  a  contest  or  admits  of  a  wager.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  are  won  and  lost  every  year  on  the  aristocratic 
sport  of  pigeon-shooting.  Money  changes  hands  every  night  in  all  the 
metropolitan  bowling  alleys ;  heavy  wagers  are  made  on  all  important 
yacht-races;  bicyclists  "back"  themselves  and  their  friends  liberally. 
Even  those  sports  on  which  the  controlling  authorities  have  dis- 
couraged or  forbidden  public  gambling  do  not  escape,  and  at  almost 
every  regatta  of  the  National  Amateur  Eowing  Association  pools 
are  sold  in  public  halls  and  hotels  before  and  during  the  races,  while 
private  betting  on  all  amateur  regattas  reaches  extraordinary  pro- 
portions. Public  betting  on  amateur  athletic  sports  has  been  allowed 
in  America  in  one  or  two  instances  only,  but  it  is  quite  common 
in  England,  and  will  perhaps  become  prevalent  here  in  the  near 
future.  Meanwhile  every  important  championship  race  or  match 
between  noted  athletes  is  attended  by  liberal  private  betting.     The 
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passengers  on  steamships,  temporarily  cut  of!  from  tlieir  habitual 
recreation,  gamble  witli  cards  from  morn  till  morn  again,  make  pools 
on  the  daily  run  of  tlie  sliip  or  on  the  hour  of  arrival,  and  sometimes 
bet  thousands  of  dollars  on  whether  the  next  vessel  will  be  sighted  on 
the  port  or  on  the  starboard  bow.  Men  gratify  their  taste  for  gam- 
bling in  ways  large  and  ways  small.  On  the  same  street  in  any  city 
may  be  found  men  of  comparatively  equal  wealth  and  standing,  some 
of  whom  "play  "  the  stock  exchange,  others  the  race-track,  others  the 
faro-table,  and  still  others  the  weekly  or  the  monthly  lottery-ticket. 
Some  of  them  gamble  in  still  smaller  ways.  There  are  in  every  large 
city  hundreds  of  business  men  and  clerks  who  habitually  meet  at 
luncheon  in  parties  of  three  or  four  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal 
throw  dice,  sometimes  for  the  luncheons,  and  sometimes  only  for  the 
after-dinner  cigars.  This  style  of  speculation  is  comparatively  harm- 
less, and  it  is  probable  that  each  of  the  party  will  have  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  year  just  about  the  same  sum  as  if  he  had  every  day  paid 
his  own  bill ;  but  the  practice  clearly  illustrates  the  craving  for  specu- 
lation which  afflicts  even  our  serious  business  men.  Much  of  the 
gambling  formerly  done  in  public  club-houses  has  been  transferred 
to  private  residences,  and  there  are  in  all  large  cities  and  even 
in  smaller  towns  many  dwellings  whose  owners  sit  down  in  the  parlor 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  play  poker  or  baccarat  with  their  inti- 
mate friends.  Thus,  on  account  of  the  divergence  into  new  channels 
of  what  may  be  called  the  speculative  turn  of  men,  gambling  at  card 
and  dice-games  in  clubs  and  regular  gambling-houses  has  become 
less  during  the  past  decade.  The  devotees  of  faro  and  roulette,  of 
baccarat  and  ecarte  and  poker,  now  frequent  the  race-track,  the  pool- 
room, or  the  exchanges,  to  the  neglect  of  their  old-time  sports.  At 
the  various  public  and  private  gambling-clubs,  too,  throughout  the 
country  there  is  less  "high  play  "  than  of  old,  although  a  few  veteran 
devotees  still  play  cribbage  or  ecarte  for  amounts  which  quicken  the 
pulse  of  younger  men.  With  the  decay  of  betting  in  regular  gam- 
bling-houses the  houses  themselves  have  decayed.  Some  are  shut  up, 
some  have  been  transformed  into  stores  and  residences,  and  others 
are  dragging  out  a  precarious  existence,  with  starvation  peeping  in 
at  the  key-hole.  Their  proprietors  have  fared  as  badly  as  the  houses. 
Some  are  beggars,  some  are  working  for  their  board  and  lodging, 
many  are  "book-makers,"  one  or  two  keep  hotels  or  restaurants,  and 
a  few  have  "  diced  with  death,"  and  lost. 

Although  the  prime  motive  of  gambling  is  gain,  keen  observers  of 
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specalation  notice  tliat  avarice  is  not  always  the  controlling  spirit,  and 
the  majority  of  losers  feel  less  keenly  tlie  loss  of  money  than  the  discredit 
of  their  judgment,  or  their  lack  of  skill.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  in 
games  like  stock-speculation  or  lottery,  where  there  is  no  possibility 
of  skill,  and  the  result  depends  exclusively  on  chance,  losses  and 
winnings  are  accepted  philosophically,  while  at  whist  or  other  games 
which  combine  a  minimum  of  chance  with  a  maximum  of  skill, 
intense  interest  is  shown  about  small  financial  results.  There  is  an 
authentic  instance,  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  speculator 
of  world-wide  reputation,  who  was  "  carrying  on  margin  "  11,000,000 
bushels  of  grain,  which  declined  in  value  $25,000  during  the  afternoon, 
and  who  did  not  bother  himself  even  to  read  the  quotations,  but  gave 
his  entire  attention  for  four  hours  to  a  game  of  whist  at  dollar  points, 
and  was  much  out  of  temper  at  its  close  because  of  a  loss  of  nine 
dollars. 

When  students  of  human  nature  have  leisure  they  might  profita- 
bly investigate  the  peculiar  effects  of  gambling  upon  the  character  of 
the  gambler.  The  boast  of  the  average  business  man  is  that  his  word 
is  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  his  bond  is  as  good  as  a  treasury  note; 
yet  these  business  men,  worth  millions  of  dollars  and  of  unquestioned 
probity,  have  in  purely  financial  matters  no  higher  standing  than 
gamblers  whose  acquaintance  they  would  scorn.  If  an  ordinary 
business  man  lends  a  thousand  dollars  to  his  neighbor  he  takes 
a  note  with  one  or  more  indorsers,  and  many  of  these  notes  are 
before  maturit}^  peddled  through  brokers'  offices  at  a  discount.  If 
a  professional  gambler,  out  of  business,  out  of  money,  and  with  his 
jewelry  pawned,  sees  an  opportunity  to  start  a  club-house  or  to  open 
a  profitable  "book,"  he  can,  if  his  previous  reputation  in  such  matters 
be  good,  borrow  $5,000  for  what  is  called  his  "bank-roll,"  giving  no 
note,  no  indorsers,  and  no  stated  time  of  payment,  but  having  simply 
a  verbal  understanding  with  the  lender  that  the  money  shall  be  used 
solely  for  the  purpose  indicated,  and  that  it  shall  be  repaid  as  soon  as 
the  game  wins.  Gamblers  worth  perhaps  $10,000  will  sit  down  to  a 
faro-table,  lose  the  $500  they  have  in  their  pocket,  and  borrow  from 
their  opponents  the  whole  $10,000  which  they  are  known  to  possess, 
with  no  guaranty  for  its  repayment  excepting  their  word;  and,  if 
the  whole  amount  be  lost,  the  losers  will  haste  next  morning  to  collect 
all  their  funds  and  pay  the  debt  at  the  appointed  hour,  even  if  the 
act  reduces  them  to  poverty.  The  men  who  are  the  borrowers  in 
these  transactions,  although  so  scrupulously  honest  in  such  dealings, 
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are  perhaps  worse  than  "  doubtful  "  in  other  matters,  and  would  lend 
themselves  cheerfully  to  schemes  of  fraud  or  even  of  theft.  But 
between  themselves,  in  cases  covered  by  the  gambler's  code  of  honor, 
their  honesty  is  as  sturdy  as  that  of  men  of  the  highest  character  in 
any  branch  of  business. 

Gambling  is  reprehensible,  but  the  spirit  that  underlies  it  is  noble. 
A  genuine  gambler  is  a  great  man  gone  wrong,  and  gambling  is  a 
misdirection  of  courage  and  energy  and  enterprise — of  all  those  attri- 
butes that  make  man  most  manty. 

The  same  mental  qualities  that  enable  a  man  to  await  without  a 
tremor  the  turn  of  a  card  that  carries  his  fortune,  or  the  stock  quota- 
tion that  may  make  him  a  beggar,  will  lead  him  to  face  death  unflinch- 
ingly at  the  call  of  glory,  of  honor,  or  of  duty ;  will  bring  him  first  over 
the  breast-works  when  a  forlorn  hope  saves  the  army;  and  will  nerve 
him  to  risk  his  life  for  others  at  the  throttle,  in  the  surf,  amid  flame 
and  smoke,  or  in  a  hospital. 

Gambling  "  runs  a  close  race  "  with  intemperance  for  the  dishonor 
of  being  man's  greatest  curse;  but  it  cannot  be  legislated  away,  or 
punished  out  of  existence,  because  human  laws  and  human  punish- 
ments do  not  change  human  nature.  It  will  probably  never  be 
totally  eradicated,  but  it  might  be  greatly  lessened  and  its  greater 
evils  abated  if  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  and  restlessness  in 
which  it  has  its  root  could  be  guided  into  other  and  nobler  channels. 
When  legislators  and  moral  reformers  appreciate  this  fact,  and  shape 
their  action  accordingly,  they  may  do  more  than  simply  to  change  the 
habit  from  one  direction  to  another. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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An  English  Estimate  of  Lowell. 
ARCHDEACON  F.  W.  FARRAR.-Lowell 
as  patriot,  teacher,  critic,  orator,  and  poet. 
The  merits  and  defects  of  his  poetry  ;  how 
by  his  poems  only  he  is  likely  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

The  Venerable  Frederic  William  Farrar, 
Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  was  born  in  Bom- 
bay, India,  in  18;3l,  and  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  won  reputation  first  as  a  poet,  and 
writer  of  fiction,  then  as  a  philologist,  before  he 
became  a  theological  writer.  His  '•  Life  of 
Christ "  (1874)  is  said  to  be  the  most  popular  Eng 
lish  theological  book  of  this  century.  He  is  the 
autnor  also  of  ''The  Life  and  Works  of  St.  Paul " 
and  of  "  The  Early  Days  of  Christianity."  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  has  written  much  also  for  maga- 
zines, encyclopaedias,  and  commentaries,  and  he 
has  lectured  and  preached  extensively  in  the 
United  States. 


One  Remedy  for  Municipal  Mis- 
government.  PRESIDENT  CHARLES 
W.  ELIOT.— The  failure  of  our  political 
methods  when  applied  to  municipal  govern- 
ment by  reason  of  the  recent  development 
of  our  municipal  problems,  which  require 
special  knowledge  of  science;  the  remedy, 
the  permanent  employment  of  well-paid 
experts. 

President  Charles  William  Eliot  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  20,  1834,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1853,  and  after  serving  as  tutor  be- 
came professor  of  chemistry  there.  In  1865  he 
accepted  the  same  chair  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  in  1869  he  was 
chosen  president  of  Harvard.  President  Eliot  is 
a  frequent  public  speaker  and  an  occasional 
contributor  to  current  literature. 


Social  Verse.  ALGERNON  CHARLES 
SWINBURNE.— A  review  of  "  Lyra  Eleyan- 
tiaruin,"" — an  anthology  of  English  social 
verse  by  Frederick  LockerLampson,— with 
critical  estimates  of  most  of  the  English 
verse-writers  for  occasion,  at  all  periods  of 
our  literature. 

Mr.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  the  Eng- 
lish poet  and  essayist,  was  born  in  Pirniico  m 
1837,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1865  he 
published  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon,''  a  tragedy  on 
the  ( Jreek  model.  Since  that  time  he  lias  writ  ten 
copiously  both  in  verse  and  in  prose.  Among  his 
chief  poems  are,  "Songs  before  Sunnse:"' 
"Ch.istelard,"  a  tragedy;  "Tristram  of  Lyo- 
nesse;"  "A  Mid.summer  Holiday  and  Otiier 
Poems;'"  and  "Marino  Faliero,'''  a  tragedy. 
His  crif.icnl  works  include,  "Under  the  Micro- 
scope,'' "  Essays  and  Studies,"  "A  Study  of 
Shakespeare,"  and  "  A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo." 


A  Plan  for  a  Permanent  Bank 
System.  THE  HON.  MICHAEL  D. 
HARTER.— A  proposal  to  continue  the  pres- 
ent national  banks  and  to  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  state  banks,  with  carefully 
chosen  state,  municipal,  and  railway  bonds 
as  securit}-,  in  place  of  United  States  bonds  ; 
an  explanation  of  the  plan  in  detail ;  how  it 
w^ould  have  worked  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  ;  how  it  would  provide  for  a  properly 
elastic  currency,  and  have  a  .salutary  effect 
on  the  management  of  bonds  eligible  to  this 
securityship. 

Mr.  I\Iichael  D.  Harter,  who  was  born  at  Can- 
ton, O.,  in  1846,  is  a  resident  of  Mansfield,  O., 
and  a  Democratic  member  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Harter  has  had  long  experience  as  a  private 
banker,  as  a  manufacturer,  and  as  a  man  of 
large  business  aftaus;  and  tliis  plan  is  the  result 
of  many  years'  practical  study  of  the  subject. 
He  is  a  vigorous  opponent  of  a  protective  tariff, 
as  well  as  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 


The  "  Bennett  Law  "  in  Wisconsin. 
SENATOR  WILLIAM  F.  VILAS.— An  ex- 
planation of  tlie  part  plaj-ed  in  the  last  elec- 
tion in  Wisconsin  by  the  school  controversj* ; 
the  effort  to  have  State  supervision  of  private 
schools  ;  the  teaching  of  German  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  question  of  religious  con- 
trol ;  subsequent  legislative  enactments ; 
misapprehensions  of  the  controversy  cor- 
rected. 

Senator  William  Freeman  Vilas  was  born  in 
Chelsea, Vt.,  July  9,  1840,  whence  his  parents  i-e- 
moved  to  Wisconsin  while  he  was  a  child.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  State  Universitj'  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  1858,  and  he  chose  the  law  as  his  profession. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  civil  war. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  IK^,  and 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  the  same  year  :  and,  during  President  Cleve- 
land's adniinisiration,  he  was  successively 
postmaster-general  and  secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior. By  the  last  Legislature  he  was  elected 
United  States  senator. 


The  School  Controversy  in  Illinois. 

E.  :\I.  WINSTON.— An  explanation  of  the 
controversy  and  contest  at  the  polls  in  Illi- 
nois ;  an  argument  for  State  control  and  for 
the«compulsory  teaching  of  the  English  lan- 
guage—from a  Republican  point  of  view. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Winston  was  born  in  Mount  Morris, 
111.,  September  2\,  1H6:J.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1884,  and  since  1888  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  bar. 
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Real  Meaning  of  the  Free  Coinage 
Agitation.  EDWARD  ATKINSON.— 
Wliy  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  if  the  legal- 
tender  acts  were  repealed,  would  be  harm- 
less ;  the  obscure  and  probably  dishonest 
origin  of  legal-tender  laws  ;  an  explanation 
of  coinage  ;  why  no  law  can  change  the  real 
value  of  a  metal ;  for  what  purpose  the 
free  coinage  agitation  is  kept  up. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  one  of  our  most  volumi- 
nous and  most  widely  read  writers  on  a  broad 
range  of  economic  topics,  was  born  in  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  February  10,  1827.  He  is  president 
of  the  Boston  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company,  which  wrought  a  revolution 
in  the  construction  and  security  of  manufactur- 
ing buildings ;  and  he  is  the  inventor  of  the 
"  Aladdin  Oven."  His  numerous  works  include, 
besides  others,  "The  Collection  of  Revenue," 
"The  Railroads  of  the  United  States,"  "The 
Railway  and  the  Farmer,"  and  "The  Distribution 
of  Profits."  

Increase  of  Crime  by  "  Reforma- 
tory" Prisons.  WILLIAM  P.  AN- 
DREWS.— The  startling  increase  of  the 
number  of  prisoners,  especially  in  Massachu- 
setts, since  the  substitution  of  the  modern 
reformatory  for  the  punitive  method  of 
treatment ;  evidence  from  the  personal  ob- 
servation of  the  writer. 

Mr.  William  Page  Andrews  was  born  in  Fram- 
ingham,  Mass.,  November  22, 1848.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Salem,  where  he  has  always  resided,  and 
since  1870  has  been  clerk  of  the  criminal  court 
there.  He  has  edited  the  poems  of  Jones  Very 
and  Charles  T.  Brooks,  and  has  written  a  good 
deal  for  periodical  literature  oa  literary  and 
economic  subjects. 


Agricultural  Depression  and  Waste 
of  Time.  PRESIDENT  DAVID  S.  JOR- 
DAN.—Evidence  that  one  cause  at  least  of 
the  farmer's  bad  plight  is  lack  of  industry  ; 
the  eternal  law  that  prosperity  comes  only 
by  labor. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan  was  born  at 
Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  January  19,  1851  ;  he  was 
graduated  at  Cornell  University  in  1872,  and  at 
the  Indiana  Medical  College  in  1875.  In  1879  he 
became  professor  of  biology  in  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, of  which  he  was  subsequently  chosen 
president.  He  i-esigned  in  1890  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  newly  founded  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jun.,  University,  in  California.  He  has 
written  much  on  natural  history,  and  is  the 
author  of  a  "  Manual  of  the  Vertebrates  of  the 
Northern  United  States  "  (1876). 


least  warlike  of  nations  ;  our  extravagance 
in  refusing  to  save  the  cost  of  wars— much 
of  the  cost  at  least— by  not  preparing  for 
them  ;  our  present  meagre  army  ;  what  we 
should  make  of  it ;  the  navy  and  coast  de- 
fences. 

Col.  Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge  was  bom  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  May  28,  1842.  He  received  a 
military  education  at  Berlin  under  Gen.  Von 
Frohreich,  was  graduated  r\t  University  College, 
London,  in  1861,  and  entered  the  American  regu- 
lar army  as  a  private,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
captain  and  brevet-colonel,  and  he  retired  in 
1870.  He  has  written  much  on  military  subjects, 
his  works  including,  "  A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the 
Civil  War,"  "  A  Chat  in  the  Saddle,"  and  "  Mili- 
tary Studies  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Hanni- 


A  Naval  Militia  and  Reserve.  LIEUT.- 
COMMANDER  JACOB  W.  MILLER.— How 
we  might  turn  our  love  of  aquatic  sports  to 
patriotic  use;  a  naval  militia;  need  also  of  a 
national  naval  reserve ;  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion and  a  statement  of  benefits. 

Mr.  Jacob  W.  Miller,  formerly  an  officer  in 
the  navy,  is  now  lieutenant-commander  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  Artillery,  State  of  New  York. 


English      Royalty.       HENRY    LABOU- 

CHERE.— What  the  monarchy  costs  the 
English  tax-payers,  and  how  they  regard  it  ; 
its  perpetuation  dependent  on  good  behav- 
ior; ridicule  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Labouchere  was  born  in  Surrey,  Eng.,  in 
1831,  and  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1857, 
but  retired  in  1864  and  entered  political  life  as  a 
Radical.  He  has  sat  in  Parliament  most  of  the 
time  since  that  year,  and  has  also  won  fame  as 
a  journalist,  becoming  part  proprietor  of  the 
London  "Daily  News  "  in  1868,  and  serving  as  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  "  World  "  after  1874.  In 
1877  he  established  "Truth,"  which  he  still  con- 
ducts. In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Labou- 
chere's  powers  of  satire  have  made  him  conspic- 
uous. He  is  a  pronounced  Radical,  and  has 
several  times  proposed  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  His  best  known  book  is  his 
"  Letters  of  a  Besieged  Resident  in  Paris,"  first 
published  in  the  "  Daily  News."  He  wrote  for 
theFoRUM  "Democracy  in  England"  (January, 
1890). 
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DANGERS   TO   THE   PEACE   OF   EUROPE. 

Europe  is  again  in  a  state,  not  of  wars,  but  of  rumors  of  wars. 
The  difference  is  well  marked,  and  the  state  of  rumors  of  wars  has  its 
own  special  evils.  In  a  state  of  war,  kingdoms  and  commonwealths, 
and  those  who  make  up  kingdoms  and  commonwealths,  know  where 
they  are.  They  know  what  is  openly  going  on,  and  they  can  shape 
their  course  accordingly.  In  a  state  of  rumors  of  wars,  no  state,  no 
man,  knows  how  to  shape  his  course.  Something  is  going  on;  but 
he  knows  not  what.  There  is  one  tale  afloat  one  day,  and  another 
the  next.  Two  sovereigns  meet;  they  are  closeted  together;  they  go 
about  together ;  they  show  themselves  in  one  another's  clothes.  So 
much  love  to  another  must  imply  hatred  to  somebody  else :  there  is 
at  once  a  rumor  of  war.  One  of  the  fleets  that  air  themselves  in  all 
waters  goes  to  a  foreign  port.  It  is  well  received  there;  the  good 
reception  can  only  mean  enmity  to  somebody  else :  so  there  is  another 
rumor  of  war.  The  queer  diplomatic  jargon  which  the  newspapers 
think  fine  is  poured  out  like  a  flood.  English  fails  to  describe  the 
state  of  things,  and  of  course  it  is  much  grander  to  eke  it  out  with 
French.  So  there  is  a  rapprochement  here,  and  there  are  pourparlers 
there;  here  is  a  "tension,"  there  a  "complication;"  or,  if  things  do 
not  get  quite  so  far  as  that,  there  is  at  least  a  "  question "  and  a 
"situation,"  and  somebody  goes  into  an  "attitude."  Then  all  the 
"  circles  "  go  round,  round,  round.  The  Special  Correspondent  lets  us 
know  his  own  importance,  and  his  familiarity  witli  the  highest  per- 
sonages, by  telling  us  what  is  said  in  "military  circles,"  in  "diplo- 
matic circles,"  in  "high  Turkish  circles."     If  he  cannot  reach  to  any 
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of  these,  lie  can  at  least  talk  more  vaguely  about  those  "  well-informed 
circles,"  which  always  seem  to  be  made  up  of  people  who  cannot  see 
an  inch  in  front  of  their  noses.  A  "semi-official  "  paper  says  a  thing: 
a  paper  which  is  not  only  almost  but  altogether  "  official  "  contradicts 
it.  Both  stories  cannot  be  true;  but  both  may  be  false:  perhaps  the 
contradictory  statement  is,  after  all,  only  "premature."  And  so  the 
thing  goes  on;  rumor  comes  on  rumor;  something  is  going  to  be 
done,  but  what  the  something  is  we  shall  not  know  till  it  is  done. 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  a  specially  "  well-informed  "  newspaper  or  di- 
plomatist blurts  out  a  definite  prediction.  Then  we  know  somewhat 
better  where  we  are :  we  have  at  least  negative  light.  We  have  found 
out  by  long  experience,  that,  when  the  specially  wise  man  distinctly 
foretells  the  future,  we  do  not  know  how  things  will  happen,  but  we 
at  least  know  one  way  in  which  they  will  not  happen. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  the  matters  discussed  in  the  "  well- 
informed  circles  "  and  in  the  "  circles  "  higher  still — the  great  matters 
about  which  the  Special  Correspondent  reports  his  glimpses  with 
bated  breath — mostly  concern  the  doings  and  purposes  of  very  high 
personages  indeed,  of  crowned  heads,  in  short,  and  those  very  near  to 
crowned  heads.  To  be  sure,  France  is  an  exception:  there  are  no 
crowned  heads  there.  A  President  or  a  Prime  Minister  may  have  a 
rapprochement  or  a  "complication  "  even  with  a  crowned  head;  but  it 
is  something  that  two  republics  cannot  meet  at  a  review,  and  "  ex- 
change uniforms."  In  one  European  land,  indeed,  even  on  the  soil  of 
one  great  jDower,  the  blindest  retailer  of  courtly  and  diplomatic  gossip 
cannot  help  looking  outside  those  "  well-informed  circles "  among 
which  he  commonly  walks.  The  commonwealth  of  Switzerland  is 
doubtless  beneath  the  notice  of  any  well-trained  correspondent;  but 
the  commonwealih  of  France  is  a  fact  to  which  he  cannot  shut  his 
eyes.  When,  therefore,  France,  its  doings  actual  or  possible,  comes 
on  the  scene,  the  rumors  sometimes  take  the  form  of  the  open  shout- 
ings of  mobs,  instead  of  the  whispered  pourparlers  of  the  wise  men  in 
their  secret  chambers.  There  is  a  rapprochement  between  France  and 
Eussia.  What  the  diplomatists  of  the  two  nations  may  be  saying  to 
one  another,  plain  people  will  not  presume  to  guess.  But  the  French 
nation  at  large  has  spoken  its  mind  in  a  way  which  the  most  courtly 
correspondent  cannot  help  taking  notice  of.  But,  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible, the  minds  of  the  spreaders  of  rumors  love  to  dwell  on  the  do- 
ings and  the  thoughts  of  the  highest  personages  about  whom  they  can 
find  any  thing  to  say.     The  thoughts  of  the  nations — thoughts  which, 
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after  all,  do  sometimes  rise  into  doings — are  beneath  their  heed. 
Above  all,  when  the  head  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  head  of  the 
House  of  Austria  show  themselves  in  one  another's  clothes  on  Bohe- 
mian soil,  it  would  be  uncourtly  indeed  to  ask  how  so  remarkable  a 
spectacle  looks  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Bohemia. 

Let  us  look  at  the  present  state  of  Europe.  There  are  six  "great 
powers  "  which,  without  any  commission  from  the  others,  without  any 
right  but  that  of  physical  strength,  take  upon  themselves  to  decide  all 
matters  for  Europe  in  general.  They  call  themselves  "Europe." 
Their  will  is  the  "  will  of  Europe:  "  what  they  order  is  the  "  mandate 
of  Europe."  Of  course  it  is  the  doings  of  these  six  powers  which 
form  the  great  subject  of  rumor.  Now,  as  things  stand  at  this  mo- 
ment, nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  for  a  good  many  years  past, 
no  one  of  those  six  powers,  acting  openly  as  a  power,  has  given  any 
of  the  other  five  any  plausible  ground  for  war.  None  of  them  has 
attacked  the  territories  of  any  other:  none  can  be  fairl}^  charged  with 
having  broken  any  treaty  towards  any  other.  There  have  been  ques- 
tions and  even  quarrels  in  various  distant  parts  of  the  world.  At 
this  moment  there  is  not  perfect  agreement  in  Africa,  there  is  not 
perfect  agreement  in  Newfoundland;  but,  since  the  peace  between 
France  and  Germany,  no  great  powder  has  done  any  other  great  power 
any  clear  wrong  in  its  European  territories.  I  speak  only  of  the  deal- 
ings of  great  powers  towards  great  powers :  of  the  dealings  of  great 
powers  towards  small  ones,  one  might  not  be  able  to  say  quite  so 
much.  It  is  one  result  of  a  system  of  great  powers,  that  each  is  likely 
to  stand  on  its  good  behavior  towards  all  the  others.  And  this  ten- 
dency undoubtedly  works  for  peace,  though  it  may  sometimes  work 
for  peace  at  the  cost  of  things  which  are  more  precious  than  peace ; 
for  this  good  understanding  between  the  great  powers  as  powers  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  doing  of  a  good  deal  of  wrong,  either  to  smaller 
powers  or  even  to  the  subjects  of  the  great  powers  themselves.  Peace 
among  the  powers  may  be  kept  only  by  crushing  the  hopes  of  nations 
and  by  refusing  them  their  lawful  rights.  To  powers  as  powers  the 
rights  and  the  wishes  of  nations  are  too  often  something  only  to  be 
trampled  under  foot,  or  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  powers,  as 
may  happen  to  be  convenient.  At  this  moment,  if  war  should  break 
out  in  Europe,  it  is  likely  to  arise  in  one  of  two  ways.  Some 
specially  foolish  and  perverse  conduct  on  the  part  of  some  one  of  the 
powers  as  powers  may  give  some  other  power  an  excuse  for  war.  Or 
some  of  the  deeper  forces  that  are  at  work  among  the  nations  may 
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either  constrain  the  powers  to  act  against  their  will,  or  may  give  them 
an  excuse  for  acting  according  to  their  will,  if  that  will  should  be  in 
the  direction  of  war. 

The  chief  mischief  of  the  state  of  rumors  of  wars,  as  distinguished 
from  the  state  of  actual  war,  is  that  it  accustoms  men  to  the  thought 
of  possible  war  at  any  moment,  whether  there  is  any  real  ground,  or 
even  any  plausible  ground,  for  war  or  not.  This  is  something  quite 
different  from  those  reasonable  precautions  against  possible  accidents 
which  it  is  always  wise  for  any  power  or  nation  to  take.  A  wise 
power  or  nation  will  take  such  precautions  in  the  quietest  way  possi- 
ble: it  will  avoid  all  needless  flaunting  of  them  in  the  eyes  of  its 
neighbors.  What  I  mean  is  the  constant  discussion  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  chances  of  war.  This  has  now  gone  on  for  years :  it  may  be 
almost  taken  for  granted  in  every  newspaper  we  open.  We  get  so 
used  to  it  as  hardly  to  notice  it  from  day  to  day;  but  it  certainly 
does  mischief.  War  is  of  course  spoken  of  with  horror,  as  a  thing 
which  must  be  kept  off  as  long  as  possible ;  but  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
thing  all  but  present.  It  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  thing  which  may  come 
at  any  moment  through  some  as  yet  unknown  cause,  but  as  a  thing 
which  must  come  sooner  or  later  out  of  causes  which  are  at  this  mo- 
ment at  work,  and  which  is  simply  staved  off  from  day  to  day  by  this 
or  that  momentary  shift.  The  rumors  shift  backwards  and  forwards. 
One  day  war  will  soon  break  out,  because  such  a  power  has  moved 
troops  near  to  the  frontier  of  such  another  power.  The  next  day  the 
war  must  have  been  put  off,  because  the  prince  who  seemed  to 
threaten  is  going  on  a  friendly  visit  to  the  prince  who  seems  to  be 
threatened.  A  few  days  later  the  war  has  got  near  again,  because 
something  was  done  or  left  undone  at  this  royal  meeting  which  gives 
it  a  less  friendly  look  than  some  other  royal  meeting.  And  so  the 
thing  goes  on,  accustoming  men's  minds  to  the  thought  of  war,  and 
leading  them  to  look  on  it  as  something  depending  wholly  on  the  fan- 
cies and  caprices  of  princes  and  diplomatists.  And  the  worst  of  it  is, 
that  this  way  of  looking  at  things  is  so  very  largely  a  true  one. 
There  are  several  persons  in  Europe  any  one  of  whom  could  kindle 
the  flame  of  war  in  a  moment,  with  reason  or  without  reason.  The 
worst  of  the  system  of  rumors  is,  that  it  teaches  men  to  think  too 
much  of  this  side  of  things,  and  to  think  of  it  the  wrong  way.  It 
teaches  men  to  forget  the  real  causes  which  make  war  possible  at  any 
time,  and  to  dwell  only  on  the  occasions  which  may  cause  it  to  break 
out  at  this  or  that  moment.  In  short,  it  teaches  men  to  forget  the 
nations,  and  to  think  only  of  the  rulers  of  the  nations. 
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At  this  moment  there  are  real  causes  at  work  at  the  two  ends  of 
Europe,  which  make  war  possible  at  any  time.  In  Eastern  Europe 
there  are  many  such  causes,  arising  out  of  the  condition  of  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe.  They  are  causes  out  of  which  despots  and  diplo- 
matists easily  make  occasion  for  mischief,  and  may  at  any  moment 
easily  make  occasion  for  war.  And  they  are  causes  which  are  easily 
neglected  or  misunderstood,  and  which,  in  "well-informed  circles,"  it 
is  thought  fine  to  neglect  or  to  misunderstand.  A  "high  Turkish 
circle,"  a  "high  Austrian  circle,"  doubtless  neither  neglects  nor  mis- 
understands, but  it  finds  it  convenient  to  act  as  if  it  did.  And  of 
course  it  would  not  do  for  a  newspaper  correspondent  to  understand 
or  to  take  heed  to  the  things  which  are  pooh-poohed  in  such  high 
quarters.  But  in  Western  Europe  there  is  an  abiding  source  of  dan- 
ger, one  cause  which  makes  war  possible,  which  is  so  clear  to  the  eyes 
of  all  men,  that  no  "circle,"  however  "well  informed,"  can  possibly 
neglect  or  misunderstand  it.  This  is  the  temper  of  France  towards 
Germany,  the  temper  of  "  France  "  in  the  strictest  sense;  for  it  is  the 
feeling  of  the  nation,  shared  by  every  man  in  the  nation.  It  is  the 
feeling  alike  of  the  statesman  and  of  the  ordinary  elector.  It  does 
not  follow  that  every  Frenchman  is  eager  to  go  to  war  with  Germany 
to-day  or  to-morrow;  but  assuredly  every  Frenchman  longs  to  win 
back  the  lands  which  were  recovered  by  Germany  in  1871,  and  every 
Frenchman  is  ready  to  go  to  war  with  Germany  for  that  end  at  any 
favorable  moment.  It  is  vain  to  argue  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
taken  by  Germany  in  calling  for  the  cession  of  those  lands.  Certain 
as  that  cession  was  to  call  forth  the  abiding  enmity  of  the  French 
nation,  the  leader  of  Germany  enforced  it  in  obedience  to  the  irresisti- 
ble demand  of  the  German  nation.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
German  nation  is  still  as  fully  minded  to  keep  the  ceded  parts  of 
Elsass  and  Lorraine  as  the  French  nation  is  minded  to  win  them  back 
again.  Here,  then,  is  a  deadly  opposition  of  interests  and  wishes,  not 
merely  between  two  powers,  but  between  two  of  the  foremost  nations 
of  Europe.  France — not  merely  the  rulers  of  France,  but  France 
herself — may  at  any  moment  seek  for  war.  Germany — not  merely 
the  rulers  of  Germany,  but  Germany  herself — is  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  seek  for  war  on  this  score;  but  she  is  certain  not  to  shrink  from 
it  if  it  is  forced  upon  her. 

Compared  with  the  abiding  opposition  between  Germany  and 
France,  the  growing  ill  feeling  between  France  and  Italy  is  in  itself  of 
less  importance ;  but  it  has  been  of  the  highest  importance  in  its  con- 
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sequences.  France  and  Germany  might  once  more,  as  they  did  in 
1870-71,  fight  out  their  quarrel  single-handed.  Italy  single-handed 
would  have  a  poor  chance  against  France.  Hence  we  may  say,  that 
while  France  and  Germany,  though  they  may  be  better  pleased  to 
have  allies,  might  both  do  without  allies,  Italy  is  driven  to  seek  for 
alliances.  And  one  ally  of  a  very  strange  kind  she  has  sought  and 
won.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  "League  of  Peace  "  between  what 
a  correspondent  would  glibly  call  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria ;  that 
is  to  -say,  in  the  language  of  facts,  there  is  an  alliance  between  the 
nations  of  Germany  and  Italy  and  the  anti-national  power  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  To  those  whose  memories  go  back  even  as  far  as 
1866,  that  alliance  must  seem  very  strange  indeed.  Between  Germany 
and  Italy,  alliance  is  perfectly  natural.  Neither  has  any  interests 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  other.  The  two  have  in  France  a  com- 
mon enemy  or  possible  enemy.  If  Germany  and  Italy  had  an  ancient 
grudge  of  a  thousand  years'  standing,  the  representative  of  that 
grudge  on  the  German  side  is  not  now  to  be  sought  for  at  Berlin. 
Lastly,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  national  gratitude,  Italy  owes  a 
good  share  of  it  to  Germany ;  and  Germany  may  even  owe  some  to 
Italy,  on  the  strength  of  the  events  of  1866,  and  indirectly  on  the 
strength  of  the  events  of  1870.  But  the  close  alliance  between  Ger- 
many and  the  House  of  Austria  is  certainly  strange,  and  the  alliance 
between  Italy  and  that  House  is  yet  more  strange.  But  the  whole 
position  of  the  House  of  Habsburg  among  its  neighbors  and  subjects 
is  full  of  the  strangest  contradictions.  That  House,  cast  out  by  Ger- 
mans and  Hungarians,  was  brought  back  to  its  many  thrones  by  the 
arms  of  its  Slave  and  Eouman  subjects.  Its  chief  now  agrees  very 
well  with  those  who  cast  him  out :  it  is  those  who  brought  him  back 
who  now  complain  of  him.  But  he  was  brought  back,  not  only  by 
the  help  of  Slaves  and  Roumans  within  his  dominions,  but  by  the  help 
of  his  great  Slavonic  neighbor.  If  he  reigns  by  the  grace  of  Jella- 
chich  of  Croatia,  he  reigns  yet  more  by  the  grace  of  Nicolas  of  Russia.. 
By  the  arms  of  Prussia  he  was  beaten ;  by  the  policy  of  Prussia  he 
was  spared;  and  to  the  arms  by  which  he  was  beaten  Italy  gave  at 
least  the  help  of  an  important  diversion.  Yet  now  Italy  and  Prussia 
grown  into  Germany  are  his  nearest  friends ;  Russia,  to  whose  former 
friendship  he  owes  all  his  crowns,  is,  if  not  the  openl}^  hostile  at  least 
the  suspected  neighbor.  Specially  wonderful  is  it  to  see  the  friendly 
union  of  Italy  with  the  power  which  so  lately  was  a  by-word  in  every 
Italian  mouth.     It  does  not  seem  so  many  years  since  Francis  Joseph 
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of  Lorraine  was  scourged  out  of  Milan  and  Venice  amid  the  applause 
of  a  rejoicing  world.  Some  of  us  bad  trusted  to  see  him  scourged  in 
the  like  sort  out  of  Trent  and  Aquileia;  and  lo!  the  master  of  Trent 
and  Aquileia  suddenly  becomes  the  cherished  friend  of  the  power  by 
whom  Milan  and  Venice  have  been  won  back.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
strange  sight.  The  hearts  of  kings,  we  know,  are  inscrutable;  but 
such  an  alliance  as  this  suggests  the  thought  of  a  secret  bargain.  Is 
the  Austrian  some  day  to  set  free  the  Italian  lands  which  he  still 
holds  in  bondage,  and  is  he  for  his  reward  to  be  abetted  by  free  Italy 
in  bringing  some  people  east  of  Hadria  into  bondage?  This  way  of 
dealing  with  the  lives  and  liberties  of  human  beings  is  in  delicate 
diplomatic  language  spoken  of  as  "compensation." 

Anyhow  there  is  the  fact.  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy  are  joined  together  in  a  strict  alliance.  Whatever 
the  real  objects  of  that  alliance  may  be,  it  goes  by  the  name  of  a 
"  League  of  Peace."  And  a  league  of  peace  in  one  sense  it  is. 
France  is  less  likely  to  attack  the  whole  alliance  than  she  would  be 
to  attack  either  Germany  or  Italy  separately.  And  as  the  League 
looks  eastwards  as  well  as  westwards,  in  certain  aspects  indeed  much 
more  eastwards  than  westwards,  what  is  said  of  France  on  one  side  may 
be  said  of  Russia  on  the  other.  A  direct  attack  of  Russia,  either  on 
Germany  or  on  the  House  of  Austria,  is  in  itself  a  most  unlikely 
thing ;  but  Russia  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to  do  things  which  may  not 
be  at  all  to  the  interest  of  either  power,  and  even  to  do  things  which 
may  be  offensive  to  the  better  instincts  of  the  German  people.  So 
far  as  this,  on  both  sides,  east  and  west,  the  League  of  Peace  may  be 
allowed  to  deserve  its  name.  And  we  may  add  that  Austrian  policy 
is  never  by  choice  a  policy  of  open  war.  It  better  suits  the  abiding 
purposes  of  the  House  to  make  profit  out  of  the  strifes  of  its  neigh- 
bors. Not  many  years  back,  the  Russian,  tlie  Turk,  and  the  revolted 
subjects  of  the  Turk,  were  all  fighting  manfully.  The  House  of 
Austria  did  not  fight  at  all ;  but  its  chief  knew  how  to  put  out  his 
hand  at  the  right  moment,  and  to  pull  away  a  good  piece  of  the  prize 
from  all  of  them. 

One  may  stop  to  ask  one  question  to  which  the  answer  must  be 
sought  in  past  history.  Why,  on  the  western  side,  are  France  and 
Germany  traditional  enemies?  Why,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  Russia 
supposed  to  be  in  some  way  threatening  to  both  her  great  neighbors? 
Perhaps  in  each  case,  because  the  rival  powers  are  neighbors.  And 
how  came  they  to  be  neighbors?     Because  in  each  case  the  barrier 
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state  wliich  stood  between  them  has  vanished.  Between  France  and 
Germany,  between  France  and  Italy,  once  stood  tlie  barrier  state  of 
the  AVest, — the  Middle  Kingdom,  call  it  Burgundy,  or  Lorraine,  or 
whatever  other  name  we  please, — the  state  of  which  a  feeble  but  not 
uninstructive  survival  is  left  in  the  guaranteed  neutrality  of  the  Bel- 
gian kingdom  and  the  Swiss  confederation.  Between  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  what  geography  requires  us  to  call  Hungary,  once  stood  the 
barrier  state  of  the  East, — the  kingdom  or  republic  of  Poland.  Bur- 
gundy has  passed  away  for  some  ages,  by  no  one  deliberate  act,  but 
by  a  long  series  of  causes.  But,  because  it  has  passed  away,  France 
and  Germany,  France  and  Italy,  can  at  any  moment  fly  at  each 
other's  throats.  But  Poland  has  passed  away  in  quite  modern  times 
by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  three  powers  which  it  once  went  far  to 
keep  away  from  one  another.  Truly  they  have  their  reward  for  a 
crime  which  went  against  the  conscience  even  of  a  Queen  and  Empress 
of  the  House  of  Habsburg. 

Given,  then,  the  so-called  "League  of  Peace,"  with  France  as  a 
jealous  and  suspected  power  on  one  side,  with  Russia  as  a  jealous  and 
suspected  power  on  the  other  side,  it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence 
that  France  and  Russia  should  look  to  one  another  as  possible  helpers 
in  time  of  need.  How  far  the  two  governments  may  be  bound  to  one 
another,  plain  people  will  do  better  not  to  guess;  what  the  general 
feeling  between  the  two  nations  is,  late  events  have  shown  plainly 
enough.  France  and  Russia  are  friendly  nations,  whether  they  are 
bound  or  not  by  treaties  to  this  or  that  course  of  action.  And  when 
we  begin  to  look  as  far  as  Russia,  we  must  look  a  little  farther.  We 
have  now  fairly  made  our  way  into  the  lands  of  South-eastern  Europe. 
There  we  see  the  regenerate  nations  which  the  happiest  events  of  the 
still  present  century  have  set  free  from  Turkish  bondage.  The  prob- 
lem there  is  for  the  liberated  states —Greece,  Servia,  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, and  heroic  Montenegro  where  no  liberator  was  needed — to  keep 
their  freedom,  to  keep  peace  with  one  another,  and  to  set  free  the 
lands  which  the  Turk  still  holds  in  bondage.  The  "  Turkey  "  of  di- 
plomatists and  map-makers  means,  not  the  land  of  the  Turk,  but 
those  lands— Greek,  Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Albanian — in  which 
their  enemy  the  Turk  is  still  encamped.  On  no  spot  of  Europe,  on  no 
spot  of  the  coast  of  Asia,  is  the  Turk  really  at  home.  He  is  every- 
where a  foreign  intruder,  a  burglar  who  has  thrust  himself  into  the 
houses  of  other  men.  While  other  conquests  have  in  time  changed 
into  lawful  possessions,  either  by  the  conquerors  assimilating  the  con- 
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quered,  or  tlie  conquered  assimilating  the  conquerors,  the  Turk  re- 
mains as  much  a  stranger  in  Europe  as  he  was  when  he  first  came  in, 
more  than  live  hundred  years  back.  And  so  it  must  ever  be  as  long 
as  the  Turk  remains  a  Turk ;  for  no  Mahometan  ruler  can,  without 
casting  aside  the  precepts  of  his  own  law,  become  what  a  ruler  is 
bound  to  be  towards  the  subjects  of  other  religions.  It  is  his  first 
duty  as  a  Mahometan  to  keep  men  of  all  other  creeds — the  Christian 
in  Europe,  the  Fire-Worshipper  in  Persia,  the  Hindoo  in  India — in 
bondage  to  the  men  of  the  dominant  faith.  He  therefore  cannot 
reform.  Promises  of  reform  made  by  the  Turk  are  in  their  own  nature 
worthless.  They  are  nowhere  carried  out,  unless  when  the  Turk  is 
afraid  to  break  them  under  the  eye  of  more  powerful  Europeans.  To 
talk  of  a  "  Turkish  government "  is  therefore  a  mere  diplomatic  con- 
ventionality. There  is  no  "  Turkish  government."  The  object  of  a 
"  government  "  is  the  protection  of  its  subjects ;  and  that  the  Turk  does 
not  give.  The  so-called  "  Turkish  government  "  is  an  organized  system 
of  brigandage  with  a  chief  brigand  called  a  "  Sultan  "  at  its  head. 
Its  sphere  of  oppression  within  Europe  lies  in  certain  parts  of  Greece, 
Bulgaria,  and  Servia,  which  remain  in  bondage  while  other  parts 
have  been  set  free.  These  are  the  lands  officially  called  "  Turkey." 
If  we  must  use  the  name,  we  must  go  on  to  say  that  the  "  interests  of 
Turkey,"  "the  will  of  Turkey,"  mean  the  exact  opposite  to  the  inter- 
ests and  the  will  of  the  Turk.  The  first  interest,  the  first  wish,  of 
"  Turkey,"  is  to  cease  to  be  Turkey  by  getting  rid  of  the  Turk. 

This  is  the  great  object;  the  difficulties  in  carrying  it  out  arise 
partly  from  dissensions  among  the  liberated  nations  themselves,  but 
much  more  from  the  crooked  policy  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe — 
the  powers  that  call  themselves  "  Europe  " — towards  those  nations. 
If  those  powers  could  only  make  up  their  minds  to  do  a  just  act,  their 
overwhelming  strength  could  at  once  do  all  that  is  needed.  The  two 
special  needs  are  to  send  the  Turk  out  of  Europe,  and  to  divide  the 
lands  which  would  be  thus  set  free  between  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and 
Servia,  according  to  the  really  prevailing  nationality  of  each  district. 
This  is  just  what  "  Europe  "  is  wanted  for.  The  Turk  will  not  go  of 
himself:  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  he  should.  The  liberated 
nations  might  combine  to  drive  him  out;  but  their  combination  is 
doubtful,  and  "  Europe  "  could  do  the  work  much  more  thoroughly. 
"  Europe  "  has  every  ground  for  doing  so.  The  Turk  has  over  and 
again  promised  "Europe"  to  make  such  and  such  reforms;  but  he 
has  always  broken  his  promises.     He  has  forfeited  all  right,  even  by 
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diplomatic  courtes}',  to  lands  which  he  holds  only  on  certain  condi- 
tions which  he  has  broken.  The  first  object,  then,  is  to  free  certain 
lands  from  the  Turk.  The  second  is  to  make  a  fair  division  of  those 
lands  among  the  three  nations  concerned.  It  is  not  in  hnman  nature 
that  thej  should  make  a  fair  division  themselves.  There  never  yet 
was  kingdom  or  commonwealth,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  that 
would  not  in  such  a  case  claim  more  than  its  fair  share.  To  make 
such  a  division  is  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  which  "  Europe  "  alone 
can  do,  and  which  "  Europe  "  would  be  well  employed  in  doing.  In 
the  interests  of  right,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  the  Turk  must  be  got 
rid  of,  and  the  lands  which  are  still  in  his  grasp  must  be  fairly  divided 
among  their  own  people.  I  do  not  say  that,  if  this  were  done,  ever- 
lasting peace  and  good  will  would  thereby  be  secured  among  the  three 
nations,  Greek,  Bulgarian,  and  Servian ;  but  one  great  cause  of  dis- 
content, therefore  one  chief  likelihood  of  war,  would  be  got  rid  of. 

But  these  are  just  the  things  which  "  Europe  "  has  no  mind  to  do. 
Several  things  stand  in  the  way.  There  is  the  general  feeling  of 
princes  and  diplomatists  against  setting  free  anybody.  There  is  their 
general  dislike  to  see  any  people  do  any  thing  for  themselves.  If  it  is 
the  Turk  himself,  the  intruding  barbarian,  from  whom  this  or  that 
nation  has  to  be  set  free,  the  princes  have  learned  to  look  on  him  as 
one  of  their  own  order,  and  the  diplomatists  have  learned  to  call 
him  all  kinds  of  flattering  names.  It  is  hard  to  do  any  thing  against 
an  Imperial  Majesty  to  whom  other  Imperial  Majesties  go  and  pay 
visits.  If  the  princes  and  diplomatists  cannot  help  setting  somebody 
free,  they  do  it  as  grudgingly  as  possible.  Mark  the  way  in  which 
little  scraps  of  Greek  territory  have  been  set  free,  one  by  one,  when  it 
would  have  been  just  as  easy  to  set  free  the  whole  Greek  nation  sixty 
or  seventy  years  back.  Sometimes,  when  men  have  been  set  free, 
"  Europe  "  thrusts  them  back  again  into  bondage.  Mark  how,  when 
Eussia  had  set  free  Bulgaria  in  the  war  of  1877,  the  assembled  Excel- 
lencies at  Berlin  cut  up  the  liberated  land  into  three  parts,  one  of 
which  they  gave  back  to  the  Turk  to  oppress  at  pleasure.  Some- 
times, as  indeed  in  the  case  of  re-enslaved  Bulgaria,  they  salve  their 
consciences  by  letting  the  Turk  make  new  promises  which  they  know 
that  he  will  not  keep  any  better  than  the  old  ones.  Sometimes  they 
think  it  clever  to  promise  freedom  to  a  certain  people,  but  to  promise 
it  in  words  which  they  know  how  to  creep  out  of.  So  they  promised 
freedom  to  Thessaly  and  Epeiros,  and  then  left  them  in  bondage  till 
one  righteous  man  was  able  to  win  freedom  for  Thessaly  and  for  a 
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small  part  of  Epeiros.  "Europe,"  in  short,  when  it  comes  together 
in  a  congress  or  a  conference,  will  do  any  thing  rather  than  frankly 
and  at  once  set  free  a  people  from  its  oppressors. 

To  this  natural  dislike  of  princes  and  diplomatists  to  doing  any 
thing  for  freedom,  we  must  add  the  selfish  interests  of  some  among 
the  great  powers  themselves.  Four  of  them — France,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Great  Britain — have  no  conceivable  interest  in  prolonging  the 
oppression  of  South-eastern  Europe.  France  clearly  has  none;  but 
we  know  not  what  she  may  be  led  into  by  a  Hussian  alliance.  Ger- 
many and  Italy  assuredly  have  none;  but  we  know  not  what  they 
may  be  led  into  by  an  Austrian  alliance.  Great  Britain  assuredly  has 
none,  though  certain  people  make  it  their  business  to  say  that  she 
has,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  say  that,  if  British  interests  call  for  the 
enslavement  of  certain  people,  those  people  must  be  enslaved.  The 
enemies  of  South-eastern  freedom  are  the  Austrian  and  Kussian 
neighbors  of  the  South-eastern  nations.  It  is  with  the  deepest  pain 
that  I  write  the  word  "  Kussian  "  in  such  a  context.  But  so  it  is.  I 
would  fain  believe  that  the  blame  lies  with  the  master  of  Kussia,  and 
not  with  the  people  of  Russia ;  but  the  fact  is  there.  It  is  the  differ- 
ence between  father  and  son.  Alexander  the  Second  set  free  Bul- 
garia. It  was  not  his  fault  that  "Europe"  stepped  in  and  said  that 
part  of  the  land  which  he  had  set  free  should  be  again  enslaved.  But 
it  is  the  fault  of  Alexander  the  Third  that  the  land  which  his  father 
set  free  has  turned  against  him,  and  will  have  the  Turk  himself  rather 
than  him.  Bulgaria  owed  to  Eussia  the  deepest  debt  of  gratitude 
that  one  people  could  ever  owe  to  another;  and  that  debt  the  Bul- 
garian people  were  ready  to  pay  till  their  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  present  Tzar  made  it  impossible.  He  has  grudged  the  freedom 
that  his  father  gave.  He  has  alienated  the  heart  of  Bulgaria  by  a 
series  of  hostile  acts,  of  which  the  kidnapping  of  Prince  Alexander 
was  only  the  grossest.  Nobody  believes  that  the  kidnapping  was 
done  by  the  Tzar's  order;  but  it  could  have  been  done  only  in  the 
full  belief  that  the  Tzar  would  not  be  displeased  at  it.  Alexander  the 
Third  has  succeeded  in  what  one  would  think  must  have  been  a  hard 
task, — that  of  making  Bulgaria  see  an  enemy  in  Russia,  a  friend,  at 
least  for  the  nonce,  in  the  Turk  and  the  Austrian.  The  Turk  is  the 
old  enemy,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  advance:  he  is  more  likely  to 
fall  back  yet  farther.  It  was  the  Austrian,  we  may  be  sure,  who  let 
loose  Milan  of  Scrvia  on  Bulgaria:  but  Scrvia  is  no  longer  an  Austrian 
tool ;  it  stands  on  the  side  of  Russia.     For  the  moment  neither  Turk 
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nor  Austrian  is  so  dangerous  to  Bulgaria  as  the  son  of  lier  liberator. 
The  words  are  grievous  to  write ;  but  thej  are  true. 

Eussia,  thougli  under  despotic  rule,  is  a  nation  under  a  national 
chief.  The  nation  and  its  chief  may  act  a  righteous  part  at  one  mo- 
ment, an  unrighteous  part  at  another.  The  chiefs,  at  least,  have  done 
both  within  a  few  years.  When  we  look  at  Eussian  dealings  at  this 
verj'  moment  with  Bulgaria  at  one  end,  with  Finland  at  the  other,  we 
see  to  what  a  great  national  power  may  sink.  But  such  a  power,  as 
it  may  sink,  may  also  rise:  we  may  live  to  see  Eussia  again  playing 
as  noble  a  part  as  she  played  in  1877.  But  there  is  one  power  from 
which  there  is  no  hope.  There  is  hope  from  a  nation ;  there  is  hope 
from  a  man,  leader  of  a  nation.  There  is  no  hope  from  a  power 
which  does  not  represent  a  nation,  but  simply  the  selfish  interests  of  a 
family.  The  Tark  himself,  representing,  if  not  a  nation  yet  a  creed, 
false  and  baleful  as  we  deem  that  creed  to  be,  stands  higher  in  the 
moral  scale  than  the  Austrian,  working  for  no  nation,  for  no  creed, 
for  nothing  that  any  process  of  self-delusion  can  raise  to  the  height  of 
a  moral  principle,  but  simply  for  the  enlargement  of  the  family  estate. 
For  that  end,  the  House  of  Austria,  as  its  very  friends  allow,  will 
work  any  wrong,  and  put  up  with  any  shame.  It  will  bite  the  heel 
of  its  benefactors ;  it  will  lick  the  hand  of  its  conquerors.  The  de- 
feated of  Solferino  and  Sadowa  is  naturally  not  anxious  for  more 
fighting.  He  has  won  two  provinces  with  no  fighting  save  against  the 
provinces  themselves.  He  would  like  to  get  more  on  the  same  terms. 
To  the  nations  of  South-eastern  Europe,  Eussia  or  any  other  national 
power  may  be  an  enemy  one  day  and  a  friend  the  next :  the  House  of 
Austria  is  their  natural  and  abiding  enemy.  Their  weakness,  their 
division,  their  oppression,  are  the  roads  by  which  the  House  makes 
its  way  to  dominion.  Men  talk  calmly  of  "  Austria  going  to  Salon- 
ica:"  they  forget  that  that  means  the  shattering  forever  of  all  the 
hopes  of  Greece,  of  Servia,  and  of  Bulgaria  too.  In  1875  the  sover- 
eign of  Hungary  and  Austria,  lord  of  so  many  Slavonic  kingdoms, 
had  the  chance  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  great  Slavonic 
movement,  and  of  becoming  the  liberator  of  the  South-eastern  lands. 
He  chose  rather  to  stick  to  the  petty  policy  of  his  House,  and  to  leave 
the  glorious  toil  of  deliverance  to  his  Eussian  rival.  Since  then,  the 
Eussian  has  changed  for  the  worse;  he  may  again  change  for  the 
better.     The  filcher  of  Spizza  will  never  change. 

Here,  then,  are  the  liberated  South-eastern  lands,  with  their  own 
causes  of  dissension  among  themselves,  and  an  enemy  to  the  north- 
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west,  the  north-east,  and  the  south-east.  The  Turk  hardly  counts; 
he  ought  to  have  gone  long  ago:  but  it  is  a  good  omen  that  every 
change  takes  something  out  of  his  grasp.  But  it  is  hard  to  reconcile 
the  national  dislike  of  Greek  and  Bulgarian:  it  is  harder  for  either  to 
escape  the  evil  influence  of  the  great  rival  powers  on  each  side.  The 
Eussian  and  the  Austrian  are,  if  not  avowed  enemies,  yet  powers  jeal- 
ous of  one  another,  and  likely,  on  some  of  those  small  occasions  which 
bring  about  great  events,  to  become  open  enemies.  To  say  nothing 
of  any  increase  of  actual  dominion,  neither  power  will  willingly  allow 
the  other  to  win  for  itself  a  dominant  influence  in  the  South-eastern 
lands.  Still  less  will  either  power  allow  the  people  of  those  lands  to 
live  their  own  life,  and  to  grow  their  own  growth,  free  from  the  med- 
dling of  either.  To  hinder  this  last  danger,  the  two  powers  might 
even  forget  their  own  differences.  Among  the  many  forms  which 
rumor  takes,  we  sometimes  hear  that  the  two  enemies  are  to  agree  to 
divide  the  land  between  themselves.  They  would  do  by  Greece,  Ser- 
via,  and  Bulgaria  as  they  have  already  done  by  Poland  and  Lithuania. 
No  doubt  the  robbers  would  fall  out  over  the  spoil.  But  the  proverb 
which  says  that  in  such  cases  honest  men  win  back  their  own  does 
not  always  turn  out  true.  Posen  in  the  hands  of  Prussia,  Warsaw  in 
those  of  Eussia,  Cracow  in  the  grasp  of  the  Austrian,  tell  another  tale. 
The  outlook,  then,  in  the  South-eastern  lands,  is  dark.  Yet  it  is 
not  darker  than  it  has  often  been  before.  Things  are  at  least  better 
than  they  were  in  1821,  better  than  they  were  in  1875.  And  wise 
and  patriotic  men  in  the  South-eastern  lands  are  striving  in  the 
noblest  of  causes.  They  are  seeking  for  union  at  least,  if  possible  for 
confederation,  among  the  liberated  nations.  A  partial  union  would 
be  easy.  Free  Greece  and  the  two  Servian  states  have  interests  in 
common.  But  is  an  union  possible  between  them  and  either  Bulgaria 
or  Eoumania?  There  is  the  real  difficulty.  A  partial  union  might 
only  make  things  worse ;  it  might  only  bring  out  the  ill  feeling  be- 
tween this  and  that  nation  yet  more  strongly.  The  spreaders  of 
rumors  are  fond  of  drawing  a  picture  of  what  they  call  the  coming 
Armageddon.  On  the  one  side  are  to  be  Eussia  and  France,  with 
Greece,  Servia,  and  Montenegro.  On  the  other  side  are  to  be  the 
Triple  Alliance,  strengthened,  they  are  pleased  to  foretell,  by  Great 
Britain,  and  further  re-enforced  by  the  Eouman,  the  Bulgarian,  and 
perhaps  the  Turk  himself.  Of  the  two  evils,  one  would  rather  see 
Greek  and  Bulgarian  honestly  fighting  in  a  national  quarrel  than 
thus  see  them  made  the  cat's-paws  of  the  common  enemies  of  both. 
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But  a  real  confederation,  a  real  union  of  any  kind,  among  the  liber- 
ated nations,  would  be  a  blessed  work  indeed.  Disunion  let  in  the 
Turk :  union  may  drive  him  out.  And  union  would  give  the  liber- 
ated lands  quite  another  look  in  the  eyes  of  their  European  enemies. 
It  is  indeed  a  thing  to  strive  for ;  and  those  who  strive  for  it  must  not 
be  cast  down  if  they  fail  in  their  first  efforts. 

The  spreaders  of  rumors,  as  I  have  just  now  said,  are  fond  of 
chalking  out  a  course  for  Great  Britain.  She  is  to  take  part  with  the 
so-called  "League  of  Peace;  "  that  is,  she  is  to  become  the  abettor  of 
whatever  schemes  of  family  aggrandizement  may  be  working  in  the 
subtle  brain  of  the  head  of  the  House  of  Ilabsburg.  Lord  Salisbury 
might  like  such  a  job,  and  he  would  easily  find  a  faction  to  abet  him 
in  any  mischief.  But  one  may  hope  that  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  would  never  follow  him  in  such  a  frantic  course.  Of 
course  the  cry  is  raised  of  withstanding  Eussia.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  stir  up  British  feeling  against  Russia,  not  as  the  oppressor  of  Bul- 
garia and  Finland,  but  as  in  some  mysterious  way  threatening  British 
power,  or  what  they  think  it  fine  to  call  British  prestige^  in  some  dis- 
tant corner  of  the  globe.  But,  if  we  simply  keep  to  facts  and  not  to 
imagination,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  at  this  moment  Great 
Britain  has  no  plausible  quarrel  against  Russia,  and  Russia  has  no 
plausible  quarrel  against  Great  Britain.  But  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  owe  a  duty  to  both  the  liberated  and  the  enslaved  lands  in 
South-eastern  Europe.  They  have,  in  common  with  the  other  great 
powers,  bound  the  Turk  by  promises  which  the  Turk  has  failed  to 
fulfil.  He  has  pledged  himself  to  mend  his  ways  in  Armenia,  Mace- 
donia, wherever  he  rules,  and  he  has  not  mended  them.  Even  if  the 
other  powers  refuse,  it  would  be  specially  becoming  in  those  two  to 
join  to  undo  the  wrong.  It  is  not  the  business  of  Russia,  or  England, 
or  any  other  nation,  to  go  about  the  world  as  a  self-commissioned 
redresser  of  wrongs.  But  it  is  the  business  of  England  and  Russia 
and  every  other  nation  to  redress  wrongs  which  they  have  bound 
themselves  to  redress, — wrongs  which  are  in  a  great  measure  of  their 
own  making. 

When  such  questions  as  these  are  at  stake,  when  such  duties  as 
these  are  laid  upon  Great  Britain  and  Russia  and  every  great  power 
in  Europe,  it  does  seem  strange  indeed  to  hear  the  new  cry,  to  watch 
the  new  scare,  because  a  Russian  ship  has  been  seen  in  the  Helles- 
pont. After  so  frightful  a  sight,  something  more  must  be  done  to  re- 
strain Russia,  some  new  barrier  must  be  put  in  her  way.     At  such  a 
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moment,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  how  the  wise  men  who  professed 
to  set  barriers  in  the  way  of  Russia,  set  about  their  work  at  Berlin  in 
1878.  The  problem  on  hand,  it  was  said,  was  to  put  a  check  in  the 
way  of  a  Russian  march  to  Constantinople.  On  the  line  of  such  a 
march  lay  the  lately  liberated  land  of  Bulgaria.  The  way  in  which 
the  wise  men,  Lord  Beaconslield  and  Lord  Salisbury  foremost  among 
them,  sought  to  check  the  expected  invader,  was  to  make  the  barrier 
state  weak  and  divided.  Free  Bulgaria  was  cut  into  three  parts, — 
free,  half -free,  and  re-enslaved.  That  there  should  be  a  re-enslaved 
part  was  the  great  exploit  of  all.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury went  back  to  England,  boasting  that  they  had  restored  large  dis- 
tricts to  the  political  and  military  authority  of  the  Sultan.  They 
boasted,  that  is,  that,  whereas  the  despot  of  Russia  had  restored  some 
millions  of  human  beings  to  the  rights  of  human  beings,  they,  the 
representatives  of  a  free  people,  had  taken  those  rights  away  again 
from  some  of  them.  Presently,  free  and  half-free  Bulgaria  came  to- 
gether again  by  their  own  act.  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  growled 
for  a  moment  at  the  advance  of  freedom ;  but  he  presently  saw  that 
he  could  turn  the  new  state  of  things  to  his  own  purposes.  Lord 
Salisbury  suddenly  found  out  that  the  union  of  Northern  and  South- 
ern Bulgaria  was  the  very  thing  that  he  had  been  aiming  at  when  he 
split  them  asunder.  All  have  found  out  by  this  time,  that,  if  Bul- 
garia is  to  act  as  a  barrier  against  Russia,  she  must  be  free  and  united, 
not  divided  and  enslaved. 

There  is  at  this  moment  one  living  man  among  English  statesmen 
who  can  say  that  he  found  some  thousands  of  European  and  Christian 
people  just  set  free  from  the  barbarian  yoke,  that  he  helped  to  thrust 
them  back  again  under  the  yoke,  and  then  boasted  of  what  he  had 
done.  Gro  by  the  banks  of  the  Yardar,  and  you  will  hear  his  name 
as  Robert,  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  betrayer  of  Macedonia. 

There  is  also  one  living  man  among  English  statesmen  who  can 
say  that  he  found  some  thousands  of  European  and  Christian  people, 
to  whom  Europe  had  promised  freedom,  with  the  barbarian  yoke  still 
about  their  necks,  and  that  he,  unaided,  against  all  opposition,  broke 
the  yoke  from  off  their  necks.  Go  by  the  banks  of  Peneios,  and  you 
will  hear  his  name  as  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  deliverer  of  Thessaly. 

Let  the  English  folk  in  all  lands  think  whether  of  the  twain  is  the 
more  worthy  to  be  the  leader  of  one  great  part  of  the  English  folk,  if 
another  hour  of  trial  should  come. 

Edwakd  a.  Freeman. 
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In  Europe  to-day  three  million  men,*  the  physical  flower  of  the 
Continent,  have  been  drilling,  marching  and  counter-marching,  practis- 
ing at  targets,  learning  the  use  of  bayonet  and  sabre,  and  performing 
as  nearly  as  is  possible  in  sham  fights  the  evolutions  of  actual  war. 
It  was  so  yesterday,  and  last  year,  and  through  all  the  yesterdays  of 
twenty  years.  Seven  times  during  this  period  has  the  jjersonnel  of  the 
vast  host  been  renewed :  consequently,  there  are  now  about  twenty 
million  Europeans,  not  yet  beyond  middle  life,  who  have  been  trained 
to  the  fighter's  profession,  and  who  could  at  briefest  notice  take  their 
places  in  the  active  army  or  in  the  reserve.  Every  city  has  its  bar- 
racks and  parade-ground;  every  frontier  frowns  with  a  double  row  of 
fortifications.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Europe,  from  the 
Donro  to  the  Don,  is  a  camp  whereon  ten  times  three  .hundred  thou- 
sand of  her  able-bodied  men  are  bivouacking,  ready  at  a  sign  to  spring 
to  arms  and  slay  each  other.  This  spectacle  is  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Even  in  the  boisterous  days  of  antiquity,  when 
wars  were  frequent,  fighting  was  the  business  of  comparatively  few. 
Alexander's  phalanx  and  Cassar's  legions  were  composed  of  picked 
men,  who  adopted  the  soldier's  career,  and  followed  it  until  they  were 
retired  or  killed.  So,  too,  the  armies  of  Charles  Y.  and  Philip  II.,  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Turenne,  varied  in  numbers  from  year  to 
year.  The  majority  of  Napoleon's  Old  Guard,  and  of  many  of  his 
regiments  of  the  line,  fought  through  a  dozen  campaigns ;  and  he  reg- 
ulated the  quota  of  each  year's  conscription  according  to  each  year's 
needs.  But  our  generation  has  witnessed  the  expansion  in  Europe  of 
a  military  system  as  severe  in  time  of  peace  as  the  old  systems  were  in 
war-time, — a  sort  of  perpetual  levy  en  masse.  Measures  which  would 
once  have  been  deemed  unjustifiable  except  in  the  most  threatening 
emergency  are  now  employed  every  day,  and  what  was  the  standard 

*  The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1891  gives  the  following  figures  of  the 
chief  European  armies  on  a  peace  footing  :  Austria,  336,717  men  ;  Belgium, 
48,000;  France,  593,277 ;  Germany,  492,246  ;  Holland,  29,000;  Italy,  270,000  ; 
Portugal,  37,000;  Russia,  814,000  ;  Spain,  144,912.  The  statistics  of  the  remain- 
ing countries  would  bri^^  the  total  beyond  three  million. 
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of  war  has  been  fixed  as  tlie  standard  of  peace.  Under  the  new  sys- 
tem, every  eligible  man  is  at  a  given  age  witlidrawn  from  his  trade  or 
occupation,  and  converted  for  three  or  four  or  five  years  into  a  soldier, 
till  he  becomes  proficient  in  firing  a  breech-loader  and  in  the  appropri- 
ately-named "goose-step,"  after  which  he  may  go  back  to  his  civilian 
calling,  but  with  the  liability  of  being  summoned  to  fight  at  any  time 
until  he  is  forty-five  or  fifty  years  old. 

The  economic  waste  due  to  this  system  needs  no  comment.  To 
estimate  its  sum  we  must  reckon  in,  not  only  the  money  actually  spent 
on  food,  clothes,  lodging,  arms  and  ammunition,  the  salaries  of  officers, 
and  the  stipend  of  common  soldiers,  besides  the  building  and  repairing 
of  fortifications,  but  also  the  wealth  which  these  idle  multitudes  could 
produce  were  thc}^  profitably  employed.  Thus  computing,  Europe 
is  poorer  bj^  not  less  than  a  thousand  million  dollars  a  year.  Her 
armed  peace  during  the  past  twenty  years  has  cost  her  as  much  as  she 
paid  for  all  Napoleon's  terrific  campaigns  from  Lodi  to  "Waterloo.  In 
1871,  Germany  exacted  from  France  an  indemnity  of  five  milliards  of 
francs,  and  the  world  wondered  at  the  extravagance  of  the  demand ; 
but  this  enormous  sum  represents  only  Europe's  average  loss  from  her 
standing  armies  for  any  year  since  1871.  And  all  for  what?  Were 
a  general  disarmament  to  be  effected  to-morrow,  the  materiel  of  war 
that  has  been  heaped  up  during  two  decades  would  be  useless.  The 
cannon  might,  indeed,  be  sold  to  the  junk-dealer,  and  the  uniforms  to 
the  ragman ;  but  would  the  whole  of  Europe's  tools  of  w\ar  bring  for 
the  purposes  of  peace  five  per  cent  of  their  immense  cost?  So  far 
as  the  economical  benefit  of  the  world  is  concerned,  those  three  million 
men  who  have  to-day  been  perfecting  themselves  in  the  art  of  killing 
each  other  might  as  well  have  passed  their  time  in  blowing  soap- 
bubbles  or  in  playing  jack-straws. 

But  beneath  the  economic  lies  the  moral  consideration ;  and,  judged 
by  any  moral  criterion,  Europe's  military  system  is  condemned.  ]\Iili- 
tary  service  undoubtedly  teaches  the  peasant  to  walk  erect  and  to  be 
neat ;  it  gives  him  a  manly  bearing,  and  accustoms  him  to  the  idea  of 
danger;  in  some  countries,  as  in  Italy,  it  serves  both  as  an  elementary 
school  and  as  a  means  of  difi'asing  a  national  spirit  over  ])rovinces 
which  till  recently  were  kept  apart  by  tyrannical  rulers  and  immemo- 
rial feuds.  Allow  what  you  will  for  such  beneficent  infiuence,  and 
yet  the  harm  will  more  than  outweigh  these  allowances;  for,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  people  of  Euro])e  have  been  converted  into  soldiers, 
they  have  been  brought  to  esteem  not  peace,  but  war,  as  the  condition 
21 
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in  wliicli  they  can  best  exercise  the  qualities  which  have  been  devel- 
oped in  them.  In  other  words,  European  civilization  to-day  is  based 
on  the  idea  that  war  is  not  only  an  imminent  possibility,  but  a  proba- 
bility ;  and  a  great  class  in  every  country  has  been  trained  to  look 
upon  blood-shedding  as  its  proper  vocation.  The  great  prizes  are 
reserved  for  soldiers :  honors,  fame,  position,  and  the  monarch's  favor 
go  to  the  sons  of  Mars.  The  military  budget  exceeds,  many  times 
over  does  it  exceed,  the  appropriations  for  public  instruction.  The 
salary  of  a  colonel  is  earned  by  but  few  professors.  The  cost  of  the 
powder  and  shot  wasted  in  Europe  between  any  dawn  and  dusk  would 
probably  pay  the  running  expenses  of  all  her  public  hospitals.  In 
each  government,  whether  it  be  constitutional  or  autocratic,  the  army 
may  with  truth  be  said  to  direct  legislation ;  for  the  legislatures,  will- 
ingly or  unwillingly,  vote  the  appropriations  demanded  by  the  War 
Department.  Even  if  a  legislature  dares  to  question  or  protest,  it  is 
quickly  frightened  into  acquiescing  by  an  alarming  report  from  the 
minister  for  war.  Thus  the  military  class  controls  government,  and 
has  laws  passed  to  suit  itself,  and  prevents  all  attempts  to  cut  down  or 
to  abolish  its  power.  It  intimidates  the  state  not  less  really,  though 
less  openly,  than  the  Pretorian  Guard  intimidated  old  Eome.  Kings 
and  ministers  do,  indeed,  assure  the  public  that  they  chiefly  endeavor 
and  desire  to  preserve  peace,  but  in  the  next  breath  they  call  for  larger 
funds  and  more  recruits.  Kaisers  meet,  and  kiss  each  other  on  both 
cheeks ;  they  extol  the  sweetness  of  brotherly  love ;  they  attend  each 
other's  grand  manoeuvres ;  and  then  they  increase  the  garrisons  along 
their  respective  frontiers.  A  strange  method  this  for  testifying  to  their 
peaceable  intentions !  Men  who,  year  after  year,  feed  their  war-dogs 
on  raw  meat,  expect  that  they  will  not  become  pugnacious !  To  breed 
up  a  race  of  soldiers;  to  hold  constantly  before  them  the  military 
ideal  as  the  best;  to  show  them  that  the  ladder  of  promotion  is 
climbed  most  quickly  in  war,  only  a  battle  or  two  between  present 
obscurity  and  a  coveted  distinction ;  and  then  to  tell  them  that  they 
must  not  hanker  for  war ; — this  truly  is  a  paradox !  When  law-stu- 
dents have  fitted  themselves  for  the  bar,  they  are  not  told  that  they 
ought  to  pray  that  they  may  never  have  a  chance  to  practise  their 
profession. 

But  the  prime  office  of  history  and  of  all  experience  is  to  train  us 
to  see  things  as  they  are,  in  order  that  we  may  emancipate  ourselves 
from  the  slavery  of  names  and  appearances.  We  are  so  uncritical,  so 
ready  to  take  the  word  for  the  thing  I     We  generalize  and  blur  those 
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fine  distinctions  in  which  truth  dwells.  Without  discrimination,  we 
give  the  same  name  to  things  widely  different,  as  when  we  speak  of 
England,  France,  and  Russia  as  '^  Christian  countries."  Prove  that  one 
of  them  is  Christian,  and  you  prove  that  the  others  are  not.  And  in 
any  country,  in  England  for  example,  where  does  the  Christian  foun- 
tain spring?  In  Lambeth  Palace,  or  in  the  Nonconformist  chapel,  or 
in  the  slums  of  Whitechapel?  Therefore,  let  us  look  this  spectacle 
of  armed  Europe  squarely  in  front.  Our  age  surpasses  all  previous 
ages  in  asserting  that  it  has  attained  the  highest  civilization;  it  is 
cock-sure  that  war  is  barbarous ;  it  believes  that  it  desires  peace  be- 
yond every  thing.  These  are  its  words,  the  commonplaces  of  its  pul- 
pits, journals,  and  tribunes ;  yet  over  against  these  stands  the  unshaken 
fact  that  never  in  her  history  has  Europe  devoted  so  much  attention 
to  her  armies,  never  has  she  so  successfully  converted  her  citizens  into 
soldiers  and  familiarized  them  with  the  idea  of  war,  as  now.  What 
we  do,  we  are ;  what  we  think,  we  would  be.  Europe,  full  of  pacific 
thoughts,  devotes  herself  to  warlike  preparations.  And  if  we  go  back 
a  little  from  the  present  we  find,  that,  although  the  same  pacific  max- 
ims passed  current,  Europe  engaged  in  four  terrible  campaigns  within 
sixteen  years, — the  Crimean  war,  the  Italian  war,  the  war  between 
Prussia  and  Austria,  and  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Of  these  only 
one,  the  war  wliich  liberated  a  part  of  Italy  from  Austrian  tyranny, 
was  declared  for  motives  which  a  civilized  judge  would  commend. 

Let  us  then,  sweeping  away  cant  and  self-deception,  face  the  fact 
that  to-day,  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  private  mor- 
alists, the  public  policy  of  Europe  is  based  on  the  principle  that  might 
is  right.  At  present,  not  less  than  in  the  days  of  Attila  and  Aetius, 
nations  appeal  to  brute  force  to  decide  their  quarrels :  there  is  no  other 
arbiter  to  whom  they  will  listen,  and  from  whom  they  cannot  appeal. 
When  war  breaks  out,  each  belligerent,  since  we  all  wisli  to  appear 
virtuous  however  wicked  we  may  be,  invokes  the  God  of  Justice  to 
uphold  his  cause;  but  in  their  hearts  both  trust  in  the  God  who  fights 
on  the  side  of  the  heavy  battalion.  Ilim  they  believe  in ;  and  it  is 
because  of  their  belief  in  him  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  to- 
day been  drilling  their  regiments.  It  docs  not  follow,  of  course,  that, 
because  the  stronger  wins,  might  is  right.  When  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia crushed  Denmark,  and  robbed  her  of  her  provinces,  which  was 
right?  When  England  drove  France  out  of  India,  and  outwitted  her 
in  Egypt,  was  justice  so  much  as  thought  of  by  either?  Among 
nations,  the  test  of  brute  force  as  little  settles  the  question  of  justice 
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as  among  individuals.  And  do  wc  not  liere  touch  the  root  of  the 
matter?  Individuals  no  longer  resort  to  brute  force  to  settle  their 
quarrels  and  to  adjust  their  grievances;  but  the  state,  the  sum  of  all  its 
citizens,  still  lags  behind  their  standard  of  morals  and  justice.  There 
are  to-day  many  highly  civilized  Frenchmen  and  Germans ;  but  France 
and  Germany  in  their  attitude  towards  each  other  are  not  above  the 
level  of  gladiators  or  prize-fighters.  The  mediicval  trial  by  combat 
was  so  clumsy  a  method  of  allotting  justice  between  two  contestants, 
that  we  remember  it  now  only  as  a  curiosity :  even  the  duel,  its  silly 
survivor,  has  no  defenders,  and  has  become,  even  among  those  who 
practise  it,  for  the  most  part  so  harmless  that  no  one  takes  it  seriously. 
To  suppose  that  a  man's  honor  can  be  vindicated  by  his  ability  to 
thrust  a  sword,  or  aim  a  pistol,  is  inexcusably  ridiculous.  Superiority 
in  physical  strength,  or  in  skill  to  use  weapons,  reveals  nothing  as 
to  the  righteousness  or  injustice  of  one's  cause.  To  this  fact  civilized 
men  in  their  private  affairs  all  submit ;  but  nations,  let  us  again  repeat, 
in  tlieir  miitual  relations,  are  still  on  the  low  plane  where  might  makes 
right.  Would  it  not  be  as  rational  to  settle  disputes  according  to  the 
brute  weight,  instead  of  according  to  the  brute  strength,  of  the  dis- 
putants ? 

This  striking  difference  between  the  actions  and  ideals  of  men  as 
units,  and  the  actions  and  ideals  of  men  in  masses,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  Mankind  in  the  lump  may  be  bad,  though  that 
lump  be  composed  of  particles  intrinsically  good.  Watch  a  multitude 
in  times  of  excitement.  It  seems  possessed  of  a  composite  spirit  un- 
like that  spirit  which  guides  each  of  its  members.  Hence  many  of 
the  paradoxes  of  history :  hence  those  popular  outbursts  of  frenzy  or 
fanaticism,  and  the  wof ul  discrepancy  between  the  morality  of  states 
and  of  individuals,  by  which  we  are  astonished.  My  purpose,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  moralize  over  this  fact,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to 
it.  I  know  that  some  philosophers,  observing  the  constant  tendency 
of  mankind  to  fight,  declare  that  the  warlike  instinct  is  ineradicable, 
and  that  wars  will  succeed  each  other  to  the  end  of  time.  This  con- 
clusion seems  to  me  to  be  premature.  Time  was  when  it  seemed 
improbable  that  the  individual  would  ever  rise  above  the  appeal  to 
physical  force  and  private  vengeance,  but  the  civilized  individual  has 
now  learned  to  respect  impersonal  justice :  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
states,  which  still  conduct  their  international  relations  after  the  fashion 
of  Corsicans  and  prize-fighters,  will  not  similarly  progress. 

We  hear  much  about  the  persistence  of   race-hatreds,  and  it  is 
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assumed  tliat  they  can  no  more  be  appeased  than  can  the  intuitive 
enmity  of  cats  and  mice.  Indefinite  and  unreasoning,  but  predomi- 
nant, these  racial  prejudices  are,  we  are  told,  to  be  as  prolific  of  wars  in 
the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  But  in  fact,  race-hatreds  are 
not  the  blind,  spontaneous  ])assions  that  they  have  been  described. 
Trace  the  growth  of  any  of  them,  and  you  will  find  that  it  sprang 
from  and  was  nurtured  by  causes  easily  measured — usually  from  the 
fear  of  a  weaker  race  of  being  harmed  by  a  stronger.  And  when  the 
cause  has  been  removed,  the  hatred  has  disappeared.  Welshmen  and 
Scotchmen  once  hated  Englishmen  with  a  deep-rooted  hate :  they  are 
now  friends.  Less  than  thirty  years  ago,  Italians  and  Austrians  were 
"natural  enemies:  "  now  they  are  leagued  together  by  commerce  and 
diplomacy.  So  the  rancor  between  France  and  Germany,  that  men 
now  deem  incurable,  does  not  exist  in  the  order  of  things  irremedia- 
ble, but  is  the  product  of  causes  that  might  be  removed.  How  mon- 
strous it  is  to  assert  that  the  German  peasant  wdio  gathers  his  hops 
along  the  Pegnitz  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  Frenchman  who  tends 
his  vineyards  on  the  Cote  d'Or !  Why,  they  do  not  so  much  as  know 
of  each  other's  existence ! 

But  governments  and  dynasties  keep  alive  these  feuds  between 
nation  and  nation;  they  stimulate  a  false  patriotism  by  teaching  the 
masses  to  regard  foreigners  as  foes;  they  organize  brute  force,  and 
accustom  the  people  to  use  that  in  solving  international  problems. 
The  glamour  which  envelops  military  prowess  still  fascinates.  T'he 
professional  soldier — w^ho  does  not  deserve  from  society  as  much  re- 
spect as  the  policeman — is  a  privileged  creature  whose  value  has  been 
wonderfully  magnified.  We  cannot  look  anywhere  in  Europe  to-day 
without  being  struck  by  the  tenacity  w^ith  which  conditions  feudal  in 
their  origin  still  survive.  Fifty  years  ago  reformers  believed  that 
constitutional  liberty  would  deal  the  death-blow  to  these  odious  con- 
ditions. They  insisted  that  when  each  nation  should  be  independent, 
and  be  allowed  to  express  its  wishes  through  the  votes  of  popularly 
elected  representatives,  international  strife  would  cease.  In  several 
countries  that  liberty  has  been  acquired ;  in  others  it  has  been  par- 
tially acquired:  and  yet  Europe  is  to-day  an  armed  camp,  and  the  era 
of  peace  has  not  dawned.  Shall  we  infer  from  this  that  these  enthu- 
siasts were  wrong,  tliat  constitutional  liberty  is  a  failure?  Not  at  all. 
The  truth  is  that  the  dominant  classes,  whic^h  formerly  did  their  will 
regardless  of  popular  wishes,  have  sim])ly  taken  control  of  the  consti- 
tutional machinery,  and  by  means  of  it  now  do  their  will.     Of  what 
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value  is  representative  government  in  Germany,  for  instance,  so  long 
as  the  laws  voted  by  the  deputies  can  be  vetoed  without  appeal  by  the 
sovereign,  or  so  long  as  the  chancellor,  by  threatening  to  resign,  can 
carry  through  his  policy  in  spite  of  an  adverse  majority?  Bismarck 
would  not  have  been  Bismarck,  had  he  not  despised  representatives 
so  flabby.  It  mattered  little  to  him  how  much  they  deluded  them- 
selves with  the  belief  that  they  made  the  laws,  for  he,  after  they  had 
gabbled  and  disputed  to  exhaustion,  always  spoke  the  decisive  word. 

While,  therefore,  during  the  past  half-century  many  European 
countries  have  advanced  from  autocratic  government  to  the  semblance 
of  constitutional  liberty,  while  the  process  of  democratization  through 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  has  steadily  progressed  (and  there  never 
was  so  much  talk  of  civilization),  the  armies  have  not  disbanded,  and 
peace,  the  supposed  symbol  and  crown  of  civilization,  has  not  been 
found.  The  best  that  European  statesmen  can  do  is  to  maintain  an 
armed  truce,  which  costs  a  thousand  million  dollars  a  year,  and  keeps 
three  million  men  employed  in  wasteful  military  preparations,  while 
the  women  and  children  till  the  fields  in  their  stead.  The  masses, 
though  possessing  a  vote,  have  been  persuaded  by  their  rulers  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  the  immense  armaments ;  they  are  scared,  by 
rumors  of  war  and  foreign  invasion,  into  undergoing  the  tedious  and 
unprofitable  military  service.  In  spite  of  the  vast  expansion  of  inter- 
national commerce;  in  spite  of  railways,  telegraphs,  and  steamships, 
which  make  the  most  distant  countries  neighbors ;  in  spite  of  the  rapid 
diffusion  of  literature,  which  serves  to  acquaint  one  people  with  the 
thoughts  of  another;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  nations  were  so  dependent  on  each  other  for  a  part,  at  least,  of 
their  food-supplies  and  for  the  exchange  of  their  industrial  products, 
— in  spite  of  all  these  and  other  reasons  for  abandoning  war,  Europe 
has  never  had  a  military  organization  so  vast  and  so  complete  as  at 
present.  Astounded  by  this  anomaly,  some  observers  acquiesce  when 
cynics  declare  that  the  Cain  instinct  in  human  nature  can  never  be 
uprooted,  and  that  society  can  be  temporarily  eased,  but  never  cured, 
by  periodic  blood-letting.  Men  of  science,  harping  on  their  doctrine 
of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  point  out  that,  just  as  in  the  animal 
world  one  species  is  fated  to  be  the  prey  of  another,  so  among  races 
the  weak  must  be  crushed  or  exterminated  by  the  strong ;  and  opti- 
mists, reluctant  to  give  up  their  belief  that  true  civilization  presup- 
poses peace,  begin  to  fear  that  war  will  be  abolished  only  when  arms 
and  equipments  shall  be  so  destructive  that  no  states  will  dare  to  em- 
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ploy  tliem.  And  yet  the  fact  confronts  us,  that  while  six  farmers  or 
six  merchants  dwell  side  by  side,  and  pursue  their  several  occupations 
in  mutual  amity,  posting  no  armed  sentinels  on  their  thresholds,  and 
not  going  about  to  shoot  each  other  at  sight,  six  nations — composed 
of  a  multitude  of  merchants  and  farmers — block  their  thresholds  with 
fortresses,  fill  their  dwellings  with  garrisons,  and  turn  their  fields  into 
camps. 

But  we  have  set  forth  these  paradoxes  sufficiently  for  our  present 
purpose.  We  have  repeated  truisms,  indeed ;  but  truisms  which  every 
one  admits,  and  nobody  lives  by,  need  to  be  repeated  and  interpreted. 
In  our  time,  optimistic  and  philanthropic  opinions  circulate  so  gener- 
ally that  we  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  them ;  for  these  opinions 
do  not  correspond  to  facts.  Like  mist  on  a  river  in  the  morning,  they 
prevent  us  from  seeing  in  which  direction  the  current  flows,  and  what 
it  sweeps  along  with  it.  We  are  so  wedded  to  the  notion  that  the 
world  improves,  that  we  feel  dismayed  and  angry  when  the  great  grim 
realities  which  must  be  overcoi . ..  before  the  world  can  improve,  thrust 
themselves  upon  us  through  the  pretty  veil  of  fancies  which  we  have 
wrapped  around  us.  One  of  these  realities  is  the  fact  that  among 
European  states  physical  force  is  the  final  judge ;  that  not  justice,  not 
intelligence,  not  right,  but  brute  force  and  soldierly  dexterity,  decide, 
as  among  prize-fighters  or  duellists,  international  questions. 

Let  us,  therefore,  briefly  survey  the  position  of  those  states  which 
have  to-day  been  drilling  their  three  million  soldiers.  Every  monarch 
and  minister  protests  that  this  enormous  burden  of  preparation  is  ne- 
cessary, though  each  protests  that  he  has  no  desire  to  break  the  peace  ; 
and  the  populations  whose  welfare  evidently  depends  on  peace  con- 
sent to  furnish  the  means,  and  to  pay  the  cost,  required  for  maintain- 
ing this  vast  armament.  Eightly  or  wrongly,  then,  Europe  has  been 
persuaded  that  she  cannot  dispense  with  her  military  system,  cannot 
make  her  actions  tally  with  her  pacific  protestations.  By  whom  is 
her  tranquillity  threatened?  What  reason  have  her  several  powers 
for  supposing  themselves  in  imminent  danger  of  attack? 

Eevenge  and  ambition  are  the  most  prolific  causes  of  international 
war;  and  under  ambition  I  class  not  only  the  desire  to  seize  the  ter- 
ritory or  treasure  of  a  rival,  but  also  the  desire  to  divert  attention 
from  internal  discontents  by  engaging  in  a  foreign  war.  Among  the 
great  powers  to-day,  France  is  saturated  with  the  longing  to  avenge 
herself  on  Germany,  and  Kussia  is  ]nifl'ed  up  with  ambition.  The 
French  insist,  to  be  sure,  that  they  wish  only  to  defend  themselves 
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from  attack;  but  in  their  hearts  there  rankles  the  consciousness  of 
their  defeat  in  1870,  and  there  lie  Alsace  and  Lorraine  as  perpetual 
reminders  that  what  once  was  French  is  now  German.  Germany  will 
yet  rue  the  day  when  she  seized  those  provinces ;  for  though  France 
may  never  win  them  back,  yet  not  in  our  generation  nor  in  the  next 
will  she  relinquish  the  attempt:  for  they  are  the  concrete  and  visible 
signs  of  her  humiliation.  She  might  forget  Gravelotte  and  Sedan, 
as  she  has  forgotten  Waterloo;  she  might  forget  that  the  Prussian 
army  in  1871  bivouacked  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  paraded  through 
the  Champs  Elys^es,  as  it  had  done  in  1815 :  but  only  a  draught  of 
the  waters  of  Lethe  could  make  her  forget  that  the  German  flag  flies 
to-day  over  Metz  and  Strasburg.  That  is  a  taunt  she  cannot  brook,  a 
challenge  she  will  not  reject.  That  Germany  secured  a  better  strate- 
gic frontier  cannot  be  denied ;  but  national  passions  outlast  fortresses, 
and  revenge  is  a  passion  which  has  carried  armies  over  mountains,  and 
through  deserts,  and  across  seas.  By  annexing  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
Germany  consciously  flung  into  the  l. list  of  European  politics  a  per- 
manent source  of  discord,  and  imposed  upon  herself  the  need  of  main- 
taining a  larger  army  to  guard  against  the  consequences  of  her  blunder. 
France  has  no  natural  quarrel  with  her  other  neighbors.  The  Pyrenees 
shut  her  off  from  Spain,  and  the  Alps  from  Italy,  and,  though  there 
is  no  similar  barrier  between  her  and  Belgium,  it  is  improbable,  that 
except  in  the  event  of  a  general  war,  and  redistribution  of  spoils,  she 
would  make  a  grab  for  Belgian  territory. 

Germany,  having  rounded  out  her  empire  by  the  seizure  of  the 
Danish  provinces  in  1864,  and  that  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  1871, 
can  honestly  enough  affirm  that  at  present  she  nurses  no  dream  of 
further  territorial  aggrandizement,  and  that  she  onlj  wishes  to  be  let 
alone.  Should  a  suitable  occasion  offer,  she  might,  indeed,  take  Hol- 
land ;  but  she  would  hardly  make  war  for  that  single  object.  Eastward 
there  is  little  for  her  to  covet ;  for,  were  she  to  encroach  on  Eussia  as 
far  as  Eiga,  she  would  have  no  better  frontier  than  at  present,  and  she 
would  saddle  herself  with  a  batch  of  Slavic  subjects  for  whom,  as  she 
showed  recently  in  her  treatment  of  her  Polish  subjects,  she  has  no 
liking.  Southward,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  millions  of 
Germans,  who,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  w^ould  natu- 
rally unite  themselves  to  Germany ;  but  the  existence  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  as  a  check  on  Eussian  advances  is  so  necessary  to  Germany's 
own  safety,  that  she  would  be  the  last  to  endanger  it.  Germany,  there- 
fore, has  no  motive  of  revenge  nor  of  territorial  ambition  to  goad  her 
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into  war;  but  she  is,  nevertlieless,  the  one  great  power  whose  geo- 
graphical position  compels  her  to  be  armed  and  ready.  On  the  west, 
she  is  menaced  by  France,  in  whom  she  implanted  an  implacable 
hatred ;  on  the  east,  she  is  menaced  by  Kussia,  the  colossal  barbarian 
who  feels  the  barbarian's  impulse  to  overrun  the  lands,  and  possess 
the  wealth,  of  more  civilized  men. 

Eussia  is,  in  fact,  the  centre  of  the  warlike  storm-area  to-day. 
Eliminate  her  from  European  politics,  and  the  other  powers  would 
have  no  plausible  excuse  for  keeping  up  their  armaments,  because 
France,  in  spite  of  her  grievances  and  wrath,  would  see  the  hopeless- 
ness of  dashing  her  head  against  Germany  supported  by  Austria  and 
Italy.  The  possibility  of  winning  Eussia  as  an  ally  to  strike  Germany 
"between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil"  has  given  French  revenge  a 
concrete  practical  form,  and  has  forced  Germany  to  stand  by  her  guns. 
But  the  Eussian  monster  threatens  not  only  Germany :  as  Napoleon 
discerned  eighty  j^ears  ago,  he  endangers  all  western  Europe.  There 
comes  a  stage,  in  the  progress  of  a  race  out  of  barbarism,  when  its 
rapid  increase  in  numbers  is  accompanied  by  a  rapid  development  of 
warlike  propensities.  Its  conditions  in  a  state  of  peace  are  not  so 
attractive  as  to  cause  it  either  to  prefer  peace  or  to  fear  that  w^ar  will 
make  them  worse.  Look  through  history,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
great  conquering  nations  have  been  of  two  kinds, — those  which,  like 
the  Eomans,  spread  their  dominion  in  proportion  as  they  rose  above 
their  neighbors  in  civilization;  and  those  which,  like  the  Goths  and 
Huns  and  Turks,  vanquished  by  superior  ph3^sical  force  nations  more 
highly  civilized  than  themselves.  It  is  to  the  latter  class  that  the 
Eussians  belong.  What  we  deem  civilization  is  only  skin-deep  upon 
them:  it  no  more  affects  their  real  nature  than  the  color  of  a  coat  of 
paint  affects  the  shape  and  speed  of  a  ship.  That,  out  of  a  population 
of  ninety  million  Eussians,  a  few  thousand  nobles  and  rich  bourgeois 
should  have  learned  the  western  languages,  and  put  on  western  man- 
ners ;  that  they  should  read  French  novels,  and  pick  up  smatterings 
of  German  philosophy ;  that  Muscovite  grandees  should  own  palaces 
in  Paris,  and  villas  on  Lake  Como  and  the  Eiviera;  that  Eussian  prin- 
cesses should  startle  Ilomburgand  Monaco  by  the  recklessness  of  their 
gambling;  or  even  that  the  Czar  should  possess  the  most  luxurious 
royal  yacht  in  the  workl,  and  that  his  army  should  be  equipped  witli 
tKe  latest  improvements  in  artillery  and  rifles,— all  this  is  no  evidence 
of  civilization.  If  any  one  doubts  that  the  Eussians  are  still  barba- 
rians, let  him  study  their  social  organization  from  top  to  bottom;  let 
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him  anal\'ze  their  political  methods  since  the  days  of  Peter,  and  then 
let  hhn  turn  to  their  literature,  which  reveals  their  point  of  view  and 
their  ideals.  The  portraits  which  Turgeneff  and  Tolstoi  draw  of  their 
countrymen  need  no  comment.  It  is  two  centuries  since  Peter  returned 
home  from  the  shipyards  of  Deptford  with  the  determination  of  mak- 
ing Eussia  a  great  European  state ;  and  yet  Kussia  is  relatively  as  far 
behind  the  Occidental  standard  to-day  as  she  was  then.  At  heart  the 
Kussian  is  still  more  Asiatic  than  European.  We  call  him  Christian ; 
but  his  religion  is  a  mingling  of  superstition  and  fanaticism  less  at- 
tractive, and  certainly  less  conducive  to  morality,  than  the  religion  of 
the  Bedouins.  His  nature  has,  too,  something  of  the  Oriental  fatal- 
istic cast  that  makes  him  the  stolid  victim  of  the  oppression  of  his 
rulers,  or  the  obedient  tool  of  their  ambition.  There  are  four  or  five 
score  million  of  these  barbarians  to-day,  who  are  chiefly  conscious  of 
two  facts, — that  beyond  their  western  borders  stretches  a  land  of  prom- 
ise ;  and  that  the  sword  wins  the  products  of  loom  and  plough. 

I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  danger  which  central  and  western 
Europe  runs  from  the  huge  semi-barbarous  nation  east  of  the  Dnieper; 
least  of  all,  would  I  attempt  to  prophesy :  but  I  would  point  out  how, 
in  the  past,  races  at  the  stage  where  the  Eussians  now  are,  have  swept 
from  east  to  west  in  pursuit  of  plunder  and  comfort.  What  the  riches 
of  Italy  were  to  the  Germans  of  the  fifth  century,  what  the  settlements 
of  Germany  were  to  the  Huns  in  the  eleventh  century,  what  the  plains 
of  Hungary  and  the  Danubian  valley  were  to  the  Turks  of  the  seven- 
teenth century, — such  is  civilized  Europe  to  the  Eussians  to-day. 
Shall  the  Slavic  race  alone,  and  of  its  own  accord,  resist  that  general 
impulse  which  from  the  beginning  of  history  has  sent  tribe  after  tribe 
from  the  far  east  on  its  march  towards  the  Atlantic?  The  Slavic  wave 
of  invasion,  temporarily  checked,  has  rolled  back  over  Asia,  till  the 
Eussians  are  now  masters  in  Khiva  and  Samarcand,  they  have  pushed 
their  outposts  far  forward  into  Asia  Minor,  they  make  China  anxious, 
they  lie  in  wait  before  the  gate  of  India.  But  Panslavism,  which  long 
ago  set  its  eyes  on  Europe,  will  never  be  contented  with  the  vast  wil- 
dernesses of  Asia.  Mark  how  steadily  the  Muscovite  conquest  has 
crept  along  the  Danube,  and  down  the  Balkan  Peninsula  towards  Con- 
stantinople, gaining  as  much  by  intrigue  as  by  battle ;  mark  how  the 
Czar  poses  as  the  protector  of  Greek  Christians  against  their  Moham- 
medan masters,  and  makes  difficult  the  rule  of  those  princes  who  do 
not  give  themselves  up  to  his  guidance. 

Panslavism,  we  may  be  sure,  has  not  begun  to  attain  its  full  growth. 
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It  has  as  yet  hardly  realized  its  own  power  nor  made  any  determined 
active  attack  on  its  western  neigldjors.  Incapacity  for  political  or- 
ganization has  been  the  characteristic  of  the  Slavic  j)eoples:  owing  to 
this  defect,  Poland  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  Bohemians,  hitherto  the 
ablest  members  of  the  Slavic  family,  failed  to  establish  a  durable 
state.  This  incapacity  is  still  Europe's  best  protection  against  a  Eus- 
sian  invasion ;  for  were  these  ninety  millions  of  Russians  as  compactly 
organized  as  are  the  Germans,  only  a  coalition  of  all  the  western  powers 
could  hold  them  at  bay.  It  may  yet  happen  that  Frenchmen  and 
Germans,  sinking  their  lesser  quarrels  in  the  presence  of  a  common 
danger,  fight  side  by  side  against  Cossack  invaders. 

Racial  ambition,  therefore,  is  one  strong  cause  of  Russia's  belliger- 
ence, and  it  is  a  cause  that  seems  likely  to  increase  rather  than  to  dis- 
appear. Add  to  this  the  dynastic  necessities  of  the  Czar,  the  unrea- 
soning obedience  of  the  masses,  and  the  fact,  that,  wdiereas  Russian 
territory  has  little  attractiveness  for  western  Europeans,  western  Europe 
would  be  rich  spoil  for  scant-fed  Muscovites,  and  we  see  how  it  is  that 
St.  Petersburg  is  the  permanent  storm-centre  of  Europe.  Even  lack 
of  money  would  deter  Russia  less  than  other  nations  from  declaring 
war :  she  has  so  much  to  gain  and  so  little  to  lose,  and  she  has  no 
sentimental  pride  that  shrinks  from  being  called  "  bankrupt." 

Austria,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  the  last  to  risk  a  conflict;  for 
her  very  existence  has  become  so  anomalous  and  uncertain  that  any 
accident  might  destroy  it.  Other  states  have  grown  strong  through 
the  coincidence  of  their  national  and  ethnic  forces;  the  Austrian  state 
hardly  maintains  itself  by  playing  off  one  people  against  another,  and 
by  neutralizing  forces  which  all  tend  from,  instead  of  to,  the  centre. 
Were  the  imperial  control  relaxed,  the  Slavic  elements  w^ould  gravi- 
tate towards  Russia,  the  Teutonic  towards  Germany,  the  Romance 
towards  Italy,  and  Hungary  would  remain  as  a  wedge  in  the  heart  of 
eastern  Europe.  The  war  of  1866  closed  Austria's  career  of  supre- 
macy among  the  Germans.  Since  then,  recognizing  Russia  as  her 
most  dangerous  foe,  she  has  allied  herself  with  Germany,  who  has 
good  reasons  of  her  own  for  checking  the  northern  Colossus.  In  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  her  Italian  provinces,  Austria,  since  the  con- 
gress of  Berlin,  has  pushed  her  influence  over  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
hoping  that,  if  not  Constantinople,  then  at  least  Salonica,  may  be  hers. 
But  the  acquisition  of  Slavic  lands  and  Slavic  subjects  brings  her  no 
real  strength:  on  the  contrary,  it  augments  the  number  of  those  who, 
though  now  Austria's  wards,  are  disposed  by  race  and  tradition  to  rise 
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against  her  at  the  first  Panslavic  war-cry.  Though  a  skilful  juggler 
may  keep  four  or  five  balls  in  the  air,  there  is  a  limit  to  his  dexterity, 
and,  if  he  attempt  but  one  more  ball  than  he  can  handle,  that  and  all 
the  others  will  fall  to  the  ground.  The  condition  under  which  the 
Hapsburgers  for  many  centuries  astonished  the  world  by  their  skill 
in  race-jugglery  no  longer  obtains,  and  to-day  they  rule  an  empire 
which  lacks  coherence  and  cohesion.  Simply  to  bind  together  their 
discordant  parts,  to  keep  the  peace  among  Teuton  and  Slavonian, 
Czech  and  Magyar,  is  task  enough  for  them.  Like  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, far  from  wishing  to  be  the  aggressor,  should  prefer  to  be  let  alone. 
Her  ostensible  excuse  for  maintaining  a  numerous  standing  army  is 
her  need  of  being  prepared  against  Eussia,  and  of  resisting  the  centri- 
fugal instinct  of  her  own  contentious  subjects. 

Turning  next  to  Italy,  we  see  the  state  which  suffers  most  from  a 
military  system  into  which  she  was  entrapped  by  the  folly  of  her  poli- 
ticians and  by  her  own  vainglory.  Since  1870,  when  her  kingdom 
was  completed  by  the  annexation  of  Eome,  Italy  has  had  no  valid  rea- 
son for  making  war.  A  handful  of  Irredentists  have  indeed  clamored 
for  the  recovery  of  Nice,  Ticino,  the  Trentino,  and  Trieste, — enter- 
prises which  the  great  majority  of  the  Italians  have  shown  no  dispo- 
sition to  engage  in.  Innocent  of  territorial  ambition  and  of  vindictive 
desire,  Italy  might  have  dispensed  with  all  her  regiments  except  the 
few  that  were  needed  to  supplement  the  police  in  bringing  her  disor- 
derly districts  under  the  rule  of  law.  In  reality  she  has  proportion- 
ately as  large  an  army  as  Germany's.  Many  motives  have  induced 
her  to  persist  in  this  sterile  sacrifice.  Having  been  admitted  into  the 
circle  of  the  great  powers,  she  must  follow  their  fashion ;  she  must 
prove  that,  contrary  to  the  old  opinion,  Italians  can  be  first-rate  sol- 
diers ;  she  had  been  for  so  many  centuries  the  prey  of  foreign  invad- 
ers, that  she  was  naturally  nervous  lest  her  hardly -won  independence 
should  be  snatched  from  her.  Then,  too,  she  was  ambitious  to  "  cut 
a  figure,"  to  have  influence  and  command  respect  among  her  neigh- 
bors ;  and  as  she  saw  that  those  neighbors  judged  each  other  by  their 
armies,  and  that  the  best  counsel  was  that  which  had  artillery  to  em- 
phasize it,  she  made  haste  to  provide  herself  with  army  corps  and 
cannon.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  and  otber  considerations,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Italy  has  at  any  time  in  the  past  twenty  years  been 
in  danger  from  foreign  invasion ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  existence 
of  her  large  standing  army  has  saved  her  from  attack.  Eather  is  it 
true  that  her  neighbors  would  not  have  attacked  her,  even  though  her 
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armament  had  been  mucli  smaller  than  it  has  been.  France  and  Aus- 
tria are  the  only  powers  which,  on  whatever  pretext,  could  directly 
assail  her ;  but  Austria  since  1866  has  realized  that  it  would  be  sui- 
cidal to  attempt  to  reconquer  Venetia  and  Lombardy;  and  France 
since  1870  has  realized,  that,  if  she  engages  in  any  war  in  Europe,  she 
will  inevitably  find  Germany  arrayed  against  her.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  the  German  army  has  been  for  twenty  years  Italy's  best 
guaranty  of  immunity  from  French  aggression,  and  that  Germany, 
placed,  as  w^e  have  seen,  between  the  French  hammer  and  the  Kussian 
anvil,  v/as  not  likely  to  disband  her  army ;  but  the  Italians,  instead  of 
availing  themselves  of  this  advantage,  and  devoting  their  money  and 
energy  to  the  wof  ully  needed  internal  development,  took  upon  them- 
selves the  heavy  burden  of  an  armament  equal  to  that  of  their  strongest 
neighbors.  Knowing  what  w^e  know  of  Bismarck,  we  can  guess  with 
what  shrewdness  he  encouraged  Italy  to  persevere  in  her  deluded 
militarism,  painting  imaginary  dangers  so  vividly  that  she  took  them 
to  be  real,  and  persuading  her  that  her  welfare  was  involved  in  that 
of  Germany  and  Austria.  So  she  jumped  at  the  offer  of  becoming  a 
partner  in  the  policy  of  the  central  powers,  and  formed  an  alliance  by 
which,  so  far  as  the  world  sees,  her  security  has  not  been  increased 
one  jot.  Austria  and  Germany  are,  of  course,  strengthened  by  having 
an  ally  with  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers  and  a  fme  navy  willing  to 
embrace  their  quarrels;  but  in  return  they  guarantee  nothing  to  Italy 
that  she  might  not  have  had  for  nothing,  had  her  politicians  been  wise. 
Were  there  no  Triple  Alliance,  the  French  would  still  not  dare  to  cross 
the  Alps ;  for  they  know  well  enough,  that,  for  every  French  regiment 
that  entered  Piedmont,  three  German  regiments  would  enter  France. 

Italy's  position  differs  from  that  of  all  other  nations  in  that  she 
is  involuntarily  entangled  in  a  conflict  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  past. 
The  [}ossession  of  Eome  as  her  capital  w\as  indispensable  to  her  unity ; 
but  in  possessing  herself  of  Rome  she  had  to  annul  the  temporal  }H)wor 
of  the  papacy.  No  Italian,  unless  he  be  an  ecclesiastic  or  financially 
interested  in  the  restoration  of  the  Pope,  dreams  of  re-opening  the 
Eoman  question.  Romans  remember  the  corruption  and  abuse  ol 
their  papal  government  with  an  abhorrence  not  unlike  that  which 
decent  New-Yorkers  feel  when  they  recall  the  administration  of  Tweed. 
But,  unfortunately  for  Italy,  the  Vatican  is  a  hotbed  of  astute  intri- 
guers who  persuade  foreign  Catholics  that  the  Holy  Father  can  never 
fulfil  his  spiritual  mission  of  saving  souls,  unless  he  be  reinstated  as 
temporal  prince  of  the  Eternal  City.     In  what  way  the  exercise  of  civil 
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functions  conduces  to  the  successful  discharge  of  spiritual  duties  has 
never  been  shown,  even  by  the  loudest  advocates  of  the  papacy.  All 
history  proves  that  the  union  of  Church  and  State  debases  both  Church 
and  State ;  and  from  Dante's  time  down  to  the  present,  loyal  and  dis- 
interested Catholics  have  deplored  the  conversion  of  the  shepherd's 
crook  into  the  monarch's  sceptre.  Nor  is  it  recorded  that  Christ  him- 
self regarded  the  possession  of  the  governorship  of  J.  rusalem,  or  of 
the  kingship  of  Judea,  as  indispensable  to  the  success  of  his  mission 
among  men.  Foreign  Catholics,  however,  still  cling  to  the  temporal 
anachronism,  opposed  alike  to  reason,  to  religion,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age ;  and  the  Italians,  whose  wishes  have  been  so  often  ruthlessly 
set  aside,  still  dread  lest  those  foreigners  should  seize  a  favorable 
moment  for  meddling  again  in  Italian  affairs.  No  doubt  their  dread 
causes  them  to  magnify  their  danger,  and  so  to  persist  in  a  foreign 
policy  which  neither  common  sense  nor  self-interest  can  justify.  Crispi 
and  politicians  of  his  stripe  have  frightened  their  countrymen  with 
the  silly  story,  that,  but  for  the  Triple  Alliance,  France  would  rush 
to  the  rescue  and  restoration  of  the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignty.  All 
we  need  to  remark  is,  that,  if  Crispi  believes  his  own  assertions,  he  is 
a  fool ;  and  that,  if  he  does  not  believe  them,  he  is  a  knave.  When 
republican  and  irreligious  France  shall  become  so  zealous  for  Catholi- 
cism as  to  embark  in  a  papal  crusade,  not  only  will  there  be  no  Ger- 
man garrisons  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  but  the  political  and  religious 
conditions  of  Europe  will  be  so  completely  changed  that  no  one  can 
now  foresee  their  character.  France,  on  her  side,  would  be  imbecile 
indeed,  if  she  rejected  the  unsolicited  advances  of  a  power  which  can, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  foment  disturbances  among  the  Catholics 
of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy ;  but  we  must  not  suppose,  that,  be- 
cause France  accepts  this  gratuitous  aid,  she  has  any  pious  or  senti- 
mental reverence  for  the  Pope,  or  is  at  all  concerned  to  re-establish 
his  rule  in  Eome.  Just  as  little  does  it  follow,  that,  because  she  has 
limed  the  Czar  into  an  alliance,  she  prefers  the  autocratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  her  own.  The  point  to  observe  is,  that  Italy,  having  lost 
her  commerce  with  her  best  purchaser,  France,  in  order  to  please  her 
partners  in  the  Triple  League,  has  received  no  adequate  return  from 
them.  Not  only  are  they  careless  of  her  commercial  plight,  but  they 
are  indifferent  to  the  petty  annoyance  which  the  Vatican  stirs  up 
against  her.  The  Auslrian  emperor,  out  of  respect  for  the  Pope,  has 
never  been  to  Kome  to  return  King  Humbert's  visit ;  and  Prussia  has 
resumed  her  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Vatican  in  spite  of  her 
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official  alliance  with  the  Quirinal.  Italy's  indulgence  in  the  military 
dissipation  of  the  age  has  had  the  least  to  excuse  it,  and  it  has  cost 
her  relatively  more  than  it  has  cost  her  fellows. 

Of  Spain  we  need  not  speak,  because  Spain  has  long  been  outside 
of  the  direct  current  of  European  politics.  The  natural  distribution  of 
the  powers  would  be  according  to  race-origins,  the  Latin  races  forming 
one  family,  the  Teutonic  another,  and  the  Slavic  a  third ;  but  we  have 
seen  how  little  influence  such  a  consideration  has  had  in  the  creation 
of  the  existing  leagues  and  animosities.  Diplomacy  has  persuaded  the 
Italians  that  the  Austrians,  whom  they  justly  hated  thirty  years  ago, 
are  their  best  friends;  and  the  Austrians  clasp  hands  with  their  Prus- 
sian conquerors.  Diplomatists  are  the  best  of  jugglers,  making  black 
seem  white,  and  causing  objects  to  appear  or  vanish,  while  their  dupes, 
the  dazed  populations,  wonder  or  applaud ;  or  say  rather  that  the  poli- 
ticians are  hypnotizers,  who  have  only  to  suggest  to  their  patients  to 
cut  each  other's  throats  for  these  irresponsible  creatures  to  obey. 

England's  position  among  the  great  powers  is  unique.  Having  no 
greed  for  territorial  possession  on  the  Continent,  she  regulates  her 
foreign  policy  entirely  by  what  she  deems  her  interests  in  Africa  and 
India ;  and,  since  Russia  is  her  only  dangerous  rival  for  the  possession 
of  India,  England's  natural  friends  are  Russia's  enemies.  But  most 
improbable  is  it  that  she  would  ever  give  armed  assistance  even  to  her 
best  friends,  unless  she  discovered  that  "British  interests" — those 
sacrosanct  objects  of  John  Bull's  veneration — were  in  jeopardy.  It 
IS  not  superior  virtue  that  makes  him  hold  aloof  from  the  common 
military  fashion.  John  Bull  has  no  pietistic  horror  of  a  fight ;  but  he 
has  a  long  head  for  business,  and,  since  the  Crimean  war,  he  has  wisely 
refrained  from  fights  which  might  give  him  glory,  but  not  guineas. 
Above  all,  his  insular  home  is  his  best  protection:  his  stormy  Channel 
is  a  better  defence  than  a  frontier  bristling  with  Krupp  batteries. 

On  these  and  similar  grounds  do  the  governments  of  Europe  ex- 
plain why  they  are  obliged  to  keep  up  their  standing  armies.  These 
are  the  alarms  and  dangers,  real  or  imaginary,  which  cause  the  popu- 
lations to  submit  to  enormous  sacrifices.  Every  country,  even  Russia, 
denies  that  it  desires  war,  and  protests  that  it  would  gladly  disband 
its  armament  after  its  neighbors  had  disbanded  theirs.  Fifty  years 
ago  many  men  asserted  and  believed,  that,  when  Europe  should  be 
reconstituted  according  to  the  principle  of  nationalities,  the  reign  of 
peace  would  begin.  Since  then  Germany  and  Italy  have  risen  to  na- 
tional life,  and  many  frontiers  have  been  rectified,  but  Europe  is  still 
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perturbed ;  and  to-day  it  is  not  love  of  peace,  it  is  not  regard  for  mo- 
rality, that  prevents  the  armed  truce  from  breaking  into  open  war. 
Monarclis  and  ministers  have  lost  faith  in  the  attainability  of  real 
peace.  As  a  poor  substitute  for  it,  they  have  perfected  the  present 
system,  whereby  each  country,  by  being  fully  armed,  hopes  to  dis- 
courage its  neighbors  from  assailing  it.  Another  method  of  securing 
immunity  from  attack  is  that  commended  by  Bismarck:  "Thrash 
your  enemy  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  so  that  he  will  give  you  no 
more  trouble  for  many  years  to  come."  We  know  that  Bismarck  has 
often  regretted  the  "  easy  terms  "  he  granted  to  France  in  1871.  "If 
we  should  win  again,"  he  has  said,  "we  would  take  care  to  leave  her 
in  such  a  plight  that  she  could  not  lift  her  head  for  fifty  years."  To 
die  without  permanently  crippling  France,  and  without  striking  a  de- 
cisive blow  at  Eussia,  and  so  to  see  the  Germany  he  created  secure 
from  her  two  great  rivals,  embitters  the  close  of  the  Iron  Chancellor's 
career.  That  he  has  achieved  neither  purpose  proves  that  he  has 
measured  his  adversaries'  strength,  and  found  that  he  had  not  a  good 
fighting  chance  against  it.  No  moral  scruples  have  deterred  him. 
France  likewise,  or  Eussia,  would  have  pounced  on  Germany  any  day 
during  the  past  ten  years,  had  victory  seemed  certain. 

Political  philosophers  agree  with  the  men  who  direct  the  politics 
of  Europe,  that  might  makes  right.  They  express  a  righteous  horror 
of  Machiavellianism,  yet  they  preach  one  of  Machiavelli's  fundamental 
doctrines ;  namely,  that  the  state  is  bound  by  no  moral  considerations. 
"  For  the  individual,"  says  Eiimelin,  "the  principle  of  self-abnegation 
is  paramount ;  for  the  state,  that  of  self-preservation.  .  .  .  The  main- 
tenance of  the  state  justifies  every  sacrifice,  and  transcends  every  com- 
mandment." Hegel  asserted  that  "the  course  of  universal  history 
lies  outside  of  virtue,  responsibility,  and  justice."  Cousin  says,  "  The 
apology  for  an  epoch  is  in  its  existence,  because  its  existence  is  a 
decree  and  judgment  of  God  himself,  or  history  is  but  a  meaningless 
phantasmagoria.  The  very  character,  the  sign  of  a  great  man,  is  that 
he  succeeds.  To  curse  power  (I  mean  a  long  and  lasting  power)  is 
to  blaspheme  humanity."  Again:  Goldwin  Smith  remarks,  "  History 
of  itself,  if  observed  as  science  observes  the  facts  of  the  physical 
world,  can  scarcely  give  man  any  principle  or  any  object  of  allegiance, 
unless  it  be  success."  At  a  time  when  such  opinions  are  cu.rrent; 
when  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that,  while  individuals  are  accountable 
to  moral  laws,  states  may,  nay  must^  obey  instincts  no  higher  than 
those  which  rule  the  animal  kingdom, — let  us  not  be  surprised  that 
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Europe  has  tliree  million  men  permanently  under  arms.  If  a  nation's 
instinct  to  rob  and  kill  be  not  bad  in  itself,  but  only  bad  when  it  fails ; 
if  brute  force  be  the  only  arbiter,  and  success  the  only  justifier, — then, 
instead  of  three  millions  of  soldiers,  Europe  should  have  thirty  mil- 
lions in  the  field. 

To  conclude,  the  difference  between  the  present  situation  and  that 
of  any  situation  in  the  past  is  this:  to-day  there  is  a  vast  reservoir  or 
magazine  of  military  force  kept  constantly  replenished,  and  ready  to 
be  drawn  off  at  a  moment's  notice ;  in  the  past,  warlike  instincts  were 
massed  at  irregular  intervals  for  some  specific  purpose.  Formerly, 
although  wars  were  frequent,  and  easily  kindled  by  partisan  feuds  or 
by  ambition,  there  was  a  lull  between  one  of  them  and  the  next,  and 
peace  was  deemed  the  normal  condition :  now,  the  ordinary  military 
burden  in  peace  exceeds  that  of  any  but  the  most  gigantic  wars  in 
the  past,  and  the  attainability  of  unarmed  peace  is  almost  abandoned. 
Then  the  personnel  of  an  army  was  more  constant,  so  that  relatively 
fewer  citizens  actually  performed  military  service;  now  all  able- 
bodied  citizens  are  in  rotation  put  through  the  soldier's  drill,  all  are 
inoculated  with  the  virus  hellicosus.^  The  present  system  of  organiza- 
tion is  so  perfect  that  it  has  created  a  permanent  army  of  three  million 
men,  with  seven  times  that  number  of  reserves,  ready  to  do  the  bid- 
ding of  its  leaders, — a  vast  homicidal  machine,  avowedly  as  much 
beyond  or  below  moral  restraint  as  are  the  earthquake  and  the  hurri- 
cane; a  colossal  Frankenstein,  whom  his  makers  declare  they  can 
neither  shackle  nor  destroy.  But  if  brute  force  be  the  final  arbiter 
among  nations,  if  it  be  idle  for  them  to  look  for  a  harmony  or  a  higher 
law,  then  let  them  and  let  us  be  honest,  and  give  over  our  pacific  pre- 
tences, and  thank  fate  that  our  age  has  reduced  the  art  of  killing  to  a 
perfection  hitherto  unattained  by  even  the  most  barbarous  races.  Let 
us  proudly  set  up  the  image  of  Frankenstein  in  our  places  of  worship, 
and  make  human  sacrifices  to  him.  And  3^et  there  is  that  other  fact, 
mutely  challenging  and  judging  Europe's  military  system  and  all 
those  who  preach  the  ineradicability  of  the  Cain  instinct  in  nations, — 
six  farmers  or  six  merchants  live  peaceably  side  by  side. 

William  K.  Thayek. 

*  As  an  example,  Napoleon  in  eighteen  years  recruited  3G0,000  soldiers  in 
Italy.     By  the  present  system,  90,000  are  recruited  every  year. 
22 
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Among  the  most  vital  of  public  questions  in  tlie  United  States  to- 
day is  that  of  honesty  in  politics  and  of  the  maintenance  of  sound 
principles  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  As  in  1776  came  the 
question  whether  thirteen  distinct  and  jealous  Colonies  might  be  born 
into  a  harmonious  nation,  and  in  1861  the  problem  of  the  extinction 
of  human  slavery  and  the  further  preservation  of  the  Union,  so  to- 
day we  face  an  advancing  crisis,  which,  while  it  lacks  those  dramatic 
features  inseparable  from  questions  determined  by  the  arbitrament 
of  war,  is  neither  of  less  importance  nor  less  difficulty  than  those 
involved  in  the  two  most  conspicuous  events  of  American  history. 
Nations  that  have  withstood  the  repeated  convulsions  of  civil  and 
foreign  war  have  been  finally  disintegrated  by  internal  corruption. 
A  large  number  of  thoughtful  and  patriotic  men  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  are  entering  the  struggle  for  honest  and  sound  adminis- 
tration, and  are  generally  agreed  as  to  the  main  causes  of  the  dis- 
honest and  unsound  "  politics  "  which  have  so  brought  that  word  into 
disrepute,  and  have  seriously  weakened  the  fabric  of  our  government. 
Among  these  causes  may  be  mentioned : — 

1st,  The  large,  ignorant  vote  supplied  by  foreign  immigration, — a 
powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  political  demagogues. 

2d,  Intense  political  partisanship,  in  part  a  heritage  from  the  civil 
war,  in  which  the  great  mass  of  citizens  find  an  easy  refuge  from  the 
exactions  of  logical  thought  and  from  the  dictates  of  an  unbiassed 
conscience,  and  that  political  bosses  welcome  as  an  invaluable  mask 
behind  which  to  hide  schemes  for  acquiring  personal  power  or  plunder. 

3d,  Probably  the  most  serious  of  all  the  causes  lying  back  of  our 
mal-administration  of  public  affairs  is  to  be  found  in  those  whom  we 
rather  paradoxically  call  "our  best  people;  "  that  large  body  of  men 
who  fail  to  appreciate  the  personal  responsibility  resting  on  the  citizen 
for  the  management  of  his  own  affairs,  who  are  politically  indolent, 
partly  through  absorption  in  business,  and  partly  through  an  extreme 
optimism,  which  believes  that  "  things  are  bound  to  come  out  right 
somehow." 
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The  civil  war  left  Pennsylvania  intensely  Republican  in  sentiment, 
while  her  interests  in  manufactures,  and  consequent  devotion  to  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  bound  her  still  more  closely  to  the  dominant  party.  In 
the  disposition  of  her  people,  in  her  business  interests,  and  m  the  pop- 
ular belief  that  a  rigid  party  adherence  even  in  state  and  municipal 
affairs  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  Rebellion,  were  found  pre- 
cisely those  conditions  best  suited  to  favor  the  designs  of  that  class  of 
autocratic  and  unscrupulous  political  leaders  who  have  been  steadily 
gaining  the  ascendency  in  American  politics.  Nor  did  men  ready  to 
profit  by  the  occasion  fail  to  appear.  Most  conspicuous  among  those 
politicians,  whether  in  this  State  or  in  the  country  at  large,  who  aim 
to  reduce  the  machinery  of  politics  from  its  true  purpose  to  that  of 
a  personal  business  organization,  was  Simon  Cameron.  The  growth 
of  the  spoils  system  in  Pennsylvania  cannot  be  fully  understood,  or 
the  present  political  conditions  of  the  State  made  clear,  without  a 
glance  at  the  salient  points  of  his  career,  and  an  estimation  of  his 
influence  upon  his  party.  Simon  Cameron — who,  in  turn,  was  Dem- 
ocrat, Know-Nothing,  and  Republican — ruled  Pennsylvania  as  an 
autocrat,  from  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  until  toward  the  close 
of  his  career,  which  ended  in  1889.  His  entire  course  was  marked 
by  the  subordination  of  public  to  private  and  family  interests:  it 
was  that  of  the  politician  who  regards  public  ofHce  as  the  obvious 
tool  for  the  acquisition  of  private  wealth,  and  wealth  as  the  most 
potent  factor  in  the  retention  of  office.  Among  the  early  public 
transactions  of  Simon  Cameron  was  that  which  gained  him  the  sou- 
briquet of  "  The  Great  Winnebago,"  and  which  created  an  outcry 
in  its  day.  Reference  to  a  report  dated  January  28,  1839,  from  the 
Indian  commissioner  to  the  secretary  of  war,  shows  that  at  that  time 
Mr.  Cameron  was  sent  as  one  of  a  commission,  composed  of  two  mem- 
bers, to  the  Winnebago  Indians  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  commission 
was  to  have  disbursed  in  person  to  the  Indians,  according  to  the 
commands  of  the  War  Department,  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
gold.  The  money  was  so  disbursed,  however,  through  attorneys, 
that  the  Indians,  instead  of  receiving  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
gold,  received  but  a  few  tliousand  dollars  paid  them  in  Middletown 
bank-notes  (of  which  bank  Mr.  Cameron  was  cashier).  These  notes 
were  of  small  value  to  the  recipients  at  that  remote  point.  The  com- 
mission, of  which  Mr.  Cameron  was  the  controlling  spirit,  violated 
the  plain  instructions  of  the  department  by  its  method  of  distrib- 
uting  the  money,  and   colored  its  whole  work    with   the   suspicion 
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of  fraud.  The  governnicnt  would  not  sanction  the  proceedings,  and 
Cameron's  commission  was  set  aside.  Mr.  Cameron's  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1857  was  obtained  (as  was  generally  and 
without  contradiction  claimed)  through  the  bribery  of  three  Dem- 
ocratic members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  who  constituted 
the  Democratic  majority.  The  assurance  that  they  wou.ld  so  vote  if 
the  ±icpublicans  would  agree  upon  Cameron  induced  the  Eepublican 
caucus  to  vote  for  him,  by  which  he  was  elected  as  against  John 
W.  Forney.  The  feeling  at  the  time  was  so  intense  against  the  three 
Democrats  who  sold  themselves,  that  no  hotel  in  Harrisburg  would 
receive  them. 

Mr.  Cameron's  influence  as  a  politician  in  Pennsylvania  was  such, 
that  in  1860  the  delegates  to  the  national  convention  of  the  Eepubli- 
can party  voted  for  him  as  their  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Mr. 
Lincoln  recognized  his  prominence  by  making  him  a  member  of  his 
cabinet;  but  Mr.  Cameron's  course  as  secretary  of  war  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Eebellion  gave  the  President  good  reason  to  repent 
his  choice.  Under  Mr.  Cameron's  management,  profligacy  and  cor- 
ruption, in  connection  with  army  contracts  and  in  furnishing  supplies, 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent.  .  Money  was  so  squandered,  trusted 
officers  of  the  army  were  so  thrust  aside  to  make  room  for  friends  and 
favorites,  and  the  affairs  of  that  all-important  department  brought  to 
such  a  state  of  open  scandal,  that  Mr.  Cameron  was  compelled  to  re- 
tire. In  that  crisis  the  life  of  the  nation  was  in  too  great  danger  to 
allow  such  a  state  of  affairs  longer  to  continue.  Leading  business- 
men from  the  great  cities  visited  the  President,  and  told  him  that  Mr. 
Cameron  must  be  superseded,  or  private  loans  for  the  support  of  the 
war  would  cease.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  hesitate,  but  without  consul- 
tation informed  Cameron  that  Stanton  would  take  his  place,  and  ap- 
pointed Cameron  minister  to  Eussia.  Nor  did  Mr.  Cameron  abandon 
his  office  without  receiving  the  sharp  censure  of  a  Eepublican  House, 
which  passed  on  April  30,  1862,  resolutions  condemning  him  for  the 
employment  of  irresponsible  parties  instead  of  regular  officers  of  the 
government,  for  purchasing  public  supplies  by  private  contract  instead 
of  by  open  and  fair  competition ;  in  all  of  which,  as  the  report  reads, 
"he  adopted  a  policy  highly  injurious  to  the  public  service,  and  de- 
serves the  censure  of  the  House."  Senator  Dawes  of  Massachusetts, 
then  Mr.  Dawes  of  the  House,  states,  in  connection  with  this  affair, 
that  although  Mr.  Cameron  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  explain  his 
actions  before  a  committee  of  investigation,  and  the  committee  assidu- 
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ously  sought  to  secure  his  presence,  he  could  never  be  induced  to  ap- 
pear. Though  this  censure  was  subsequently  expunged,  the  facts  on 
which  it  was  based  remained.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  dis- 
grace would  have  closed  the  public  career  of  the  mau  to  whom  it  at- 
tached; but  the  circumstances  of  his  retirement  from  the  cabinet  did 
not  prevent  Simon  Cameron  from  seeking  a  senatorship  of  the  United 
States  from  Pennsylvania,  nor  the  Legislature  from  granting  it.  But 
the  means  employed  to  gain  success  were  still  more  damaging  to  his 
reputation  than  the  scandals  of  the  War  Department ;  for  although  his 
party  was  a  minority  in  the  Legislature  which  elected  him,  according 
to  sworn  testimony  given  before  the  Pennsjdvania  House,  he  used 
bribery  to  secure  his  seat,  offering  one  member,  a  certain  Dr.  T.  J. 
Boyer,  for  his  vote,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  In  April, 
1863,  the  Legislature,  by  resolution,  instructed  the  attorney-general 
to  institute  criminal  proceedings  against  Simon  Cameron  and  those 
who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  alleged  crime.  Nothing  came  of 
this,  however,  and  in  1867  the  Legislature  again  elected  bim  to  the 
Senate  over  many  honorable  competitors;  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  twenty-one  Kepublicans  were  either  solemnly  pledged,  or  in- 
structed by  their  constituents,  to  vote  against  him,  and  that  a  large 
body  of  the  Eepublican  press  throughout  the  State  denounced  his 
election,  he  attained  his  object.  He  was  again  elected  to  the  same 
place  in  1872,  holding  his  seat  until  1877,  when  he  resigned  upon  his 
failure  to  secure  for  his  son,  J.  Donald  Cameron,  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
Mr.  Cameron,  senior,  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  Governor 
Hartranft,  and  notified  the  Eepublican  members  of  the  Legislature 
that  it  was  his  desire  that  Mr.  Cameron,  junior,  should  succeed  him. 
Donald  Cameron  then  held  a  separate  personal  interview  in  his  own 
house  with  a  sufficient  number  of  Eepublican  members  to  secure  his 
election.  It  was  after  the  success  of  his. efforts  was  assured  that  the 
governor  presented  Simon  Cameron's  resignation  to  the  Legislature. 
The  inference  is  unavoidable,  that,  had  this  favorable  result  not  been 
reached,  the  resignation  of  Simon  Cameron  would  have  been  with- 
held. In  1879  Donald  Cameron  was  a  candidate  for  re-election.  A 
Eepublican  caucus  was  held  in  Harrisburg  following  the  organization 
of  the  House.  Twenty-seven  members  staid  out  of  the  caucus  de- 
signed to  effect  Donald  Cameron's  nomination, — a  sufficient  number  to 
have  defeated  his  election,  had  they  persisted  in  supporting  another 
candidate.  An  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  was  effected,  so  that 
the  members  were  scattered  to  their  liomes,  where  Cameron's  support- 
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crs  brought  systematic  pressure  upon  tliem  until  all  but  five  suc- 
cumbed. Foremost  among  these  five  men  who  could  neither  be 
cajoled  nor  threatened  into  submission  was  the  brilliant  and  lamented 
Charles  S.  Wolff,  for  many  years  the  leader  of  independent  politics  in 
Penns^dvania.  This  extraordinary  method  of  coercing  the  action  of 
the  Legislature,  which  was  supposed  to  express  the  will  of  the  people, 
produced  a  strong  but  ineffectual  protest  from  the  press  of  the  State. 
In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cameron,  junior,  has  since  remained,  where,  with 
his  associate  Mr.  Quay,  he  has  been  a  silent  representative  of  his  State. 
What  were  the  results  produced  by  the  Cameron  rule?  Most  con- 
spicnoTis  was  the  impress  of  servile  unscrupulonsness  left  upon  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  and  upon  the  entire  political  fabric.  With 
the  Cameron  dynasty  came  the  triumph  of  "boodle  politics,"  which 
has  been  carried  to  its  fullest  and  most  scientific  development  in  the 
career  of  Mr.  Quay.  But  it  is  impossible  clearly  to  depict,  perhaps 
even  fairly  to  estimate,  the  various  indirect  influences  of  evil  exerted 
through  the  entire  community  by  the  long  and  successful  career  of 
these  and  similar  politicians.  Their  success  seemed,  in  the  estimation 
of  at  least  a  part  of  the  public,  to  justify  the  unscrupulousness  of  their 
methods,  and  to  gild  the  unworthiness  of  their  aims.  There  was  a 
certain  splendor  in  the  untiring  virility  with  which  they  pursued,  cap- 
tured, and  devoured  every  morsel  of  office,  honor,  and  emolument 
which  came  in  view,  and  after  which  the  heart  of  man  could  be  sup- 
posed to  lust.  Like  the  vikings  of  Denmark,  or  the  robber  barons  of 
the  Ehine,  their  piracy  lost  its  vulgarity  in  its  successful  audacity, 
and  in  the  sense  of  contempt  awakened  by  the  feebleness  of  public 
resistance.  The  fallacy  that  what  they  did  was  "politics,"  and  that 
public  affairs  could  be  conducted  in  no  better  way,  came  to  wear  the 
guise  of  truth.  The  spoils  system,  which  demands  the  use  of  offices 
in  the  civil  service  for  partisan  or  personal  advantage,  became  firmly 
established.  Instead  of  rule  by  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  by 
the  majority  of  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature,  under  this 
system  is  substituted  the  will  of  the  party  boss,  who  controls,  not  by 
the  influence  of  wholesome  and  honest  leadership,  but  wholly  by  the 
power  of  fear  asd  of  favor.  Offices,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest, 
are  apportioned  by  him,  with  keen  discrimination,  as  pay  to  party 
henchmen  for  service  done,  not  to  the  public,  but  to  the  boss,  and 
with  the  definite  understanding  that  acceptance  of  office  binds  to 
equally  servile  obedience  in  the  future.  The  withdrawal  of  office, 
or  the  refusal  to  grant  it,  is  the  effectual  punishment  for  the  recalci- 
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trant.  Under  this  system,  nearly  the  whole  machinery  of  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  disciplined  army  of  mercenaries,  ranging  from 
the  great  boss  at  the  lop,  down,  through  every  grade  of  service  and 
authority,  to  the  meanest  of  camp  followers.  None  is  too  low  to 
be  of  use.  In  the  great  cities  the  ballot-thief,  the  ruffian  for  intimi- 
dation or  even  violence  at  the  polls,  the  big  and  little  briber,  are  all 
needed  for  the  work  of  carrying  elections,  and  maintaining  party 
supremacy.  They  will  be  secretly  guided  and  directed  in  their  evil 
work,  and,  so  far  as  safety  to  their  superiors  will  permit,  shielded 
from  punishment;  but  should  too  close  a  pursuit  be  instituted  by  in- 
dependent citizens, — w^ho,  believing  that  in  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
is  the  gravest  menace  to  free  government,  have  united  to  overthrow 
the  power  of  the  machine, — they  are  necessarily  abandoned  to  such 
punishment  as  the  justice  of  the  courts  awards  them.  The  doors  of 
the  penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  have  closed  behind  petty  ballot- 
thieves  whose  associate  and  leader — the  man  who  had  supplied  both 
money  and  direction  to  guide  their  course,  but  w^ho  had  covered  his 
tracks  too  cleverly  to  be  caught — remained  a  trusted  party  lieutenant, 
the  recipient  of  Federal  office. 

But  far  greater  than  this  positive  evil  in  the  exaltation  to  power  of 
unscrupulous  and  dangerous  men  with  their  subservient  followers,  is 
the  exclusion  from  political  life  of  men  of  whose  talents  and  integrity 
the  State  has  the  highest  need. 

In  a  neighboring  city,  where  the  spoils  system  flourishes  as  luxu- 
riantly and  as  scandalously  under  the  Democratic  banner  as  here 
under  the  Kepublican,  the  writer  recently  met  upon  a  social  occasion 
some  thirty  gentlemen,  representative  of  the  city's  best  moral  and  in- 
tellectual life.  "Not  one  of  these  men,"  remarked  the  host  of  the 
evening,  "  all  of  whom  are  fitted  to  be  pillars  of  the  State,  could  find 
admittance  to  political  life  here  to-day."  Their  very  manliness  and 
independence,  their  fidelity  to  public  interests,  and  unrelenting  enmity 
to  the  tricks,  shifts,  frauds,  and  hypocrisies  of  politics  as  it  exists,  ex- 
cluded them  from  a  political  career.  Such  a  statement  may  be  fairly 
made  regarding  Pennsylvania  to-day.  Young  men  of  character,  inde- 
pendence, and  self-respect,  cannot  successfully  enter  the  field  of  poli- 
tics, for  they  must  sacrifice  those  qualities  which  men  of  high  tone 
cannot  give  up, — fidelity  to  principle,  and  independent  convictions. 
In  no  State  of  the  Union  have  young  men  been  taup^ht  tliis  baleful 
lesson  more  effectually  than  in  Pennsylvania,  under  the  Camerons  and 
under   Quay.     A    career   in  ])olitics  is  open  to  no  man  who  would 
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not  Avear  the  boss's  collar ;  and  those  wlio  strove  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence in  opposition  to  the  boss's  will  soon  found  the  door  of  pre- 
ferment and  opportunity  closed,  and  themselves  steadily  shouldered 
out  of  the  political  race  altogether. 

Another  evil  influence  exerted  in  the  community  by  machine  poli- 
tics has  been  noticeable  in  the  weakening  of  independent  utterance 
and  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  press,  in  an  unwillingness 
to  speak  plain  and  necessary  truths  of  men  whose  whole  strength  had 
been  put  forth  to  corrupt  political  life  and  to  bring  popular  gov- 
ernment into  ridiciile  and  contempt.  The  most  decorously  moral  of 
Philadelphia  newspapers  asked  with  astonished  scorn,  at  the  time 
when  Simon  Cameron  conveyed  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate 
to  his  son,  whether  or  not  proprietary  government  in  Pennsylvania 
had  really  expired  with  the  Eevolution.  And  a  few  years  later,  in 
commenting  upon  Mr.  Cameron's  death,  the  same  paper  coupled  his 
name  with  the  names  of  Lincoln  and  Garfield,  spoke  of  him  as  a 
patriotic  statesman,  praised  his  public  and  private  virtues,  and  held 
him  up  as  a  model  to  young  men. 

Another  mischievous  influence  which  the  boss  and  spoils  system 
has  exerted  in  Pennsylvania  lies  in  the  alliances  which  the  bosses  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  with  rich  and  influential  men, — those  who  are  most 
prominent  in  business  circles,  who  generously  aid  the  city's  philan- 
thropic and  religious  interests,  and  who  in  many  ways  are  her  most 
useful  citizens.  Such  men  do  not  defend  the  course  pursued  by  the 
bosses ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  will  not  quarrel  with  them,  or  in 
any  way  weaken  their  hold  on  power.  They  regard  them  as  the  neces- 
sary though  unsavory  means  of  maintaining  party  supremacy,  and  so 
of  preserving  the  business  interests  of  the  community.  Had  they  seri- 
ously opposed  the  system  founded  in  the  State  by  the  elder  Cameron, 
developed  and  perfected  by  his  successors  and  co-workers ;  had  they 
recognized  in  it  a  subtle  implacable  enemy  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  entire  community,  and  fought  it  untiringly  as  such, — the  political 
history  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Philadelphia  would  not  have  been  the 
shameful  story  of  frequent  fraud,  misgovernment,  and  gigantic  rob- 
bery that  it  is,  and  the  community  would  have  been  spared  the  hu- 
miliation that  has  fallen  upon  it.  A  less  unblushing  support  is  given 
to  machine  and  boss  government  in  the  State  by  another  class  of  rich 
men,  brilliant  financial  geniuses  whose  schemes  stretch  to  the  ends  of 
the  country,  who  sail  their  piratical  craft  close  to  the  wind,  and  whose 
success  has  been  so  dazzling  that  the  means  by  which  it  was  attained 
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meets  with  no  public  question,  and  those  who  have  won  it  occupy, 
for  the  time  at  least,  positions  of  prominence  and  influence  in  the 
community.  The  leaders  of  machine  politics,  while  they  have  derived 
power  from  both  of  these  classes  of  men  in  their  individual  capacity, 
have  found  a  leverage  tenfold  stronger  in  joint  action  with  them,  as 
directors  of  great  corporations,  in  controlling  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  or  the  Councils  of  Philadelphia,  from  which  they  have  secured 
undue  privileges  often  harmful  to  the  public  interest. 

This  outline  of  general  causes  and  effects  in  the  political  life  of 
Pennsylvania  paints  the  background  for  its  recent  events  and  those 
now  transpiring,  and  explains  the  revolution  of  last  autumn  and  the 
otherwise  astounding  disclosures  of  the  last  few  months. 

The  independent  revolt  of  the  autumn  of  1890,  which  gave  the 
governor's  chair  to  a  Democrat,  but  left  the  other  offices  in  that  elec- 
tion with  the  Eepublicans,  was  the  protest  of  the  conscience  of  the 
State  against  the  public  character  and  course  of  one  man,  and  the 
repudiation  of  the  system  of  political  corruption  which  he  repre- 
sented. Matthew  S.  Quay,  for  many  years  the  most  powerful  leader 
of  the  Eepublican  party  in  Pennsylvania,  had  long  been  odious  to 
the  people  of  the  State.  His  whole  course  through  a  long  series  of 
events,  among  which  only  the  most  conspicuous  can  be  referred  to 
in  this  paper,  was  one  of  bold,  cynical  disregard  of  public  welfare 
and  of  sound  political  methods.  But  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion which  his  course  and  that  of  lieutenants  excited,  and  which 
awoke  from  time  to  time  fierce  and  temporarily  successful  revolt,  his 
history  was  one  of  steadily  increasing  power.  At  the  opening  of  last 
autumn's  campaign,  among  the  majority  of  well-informed  members 
of  his  own  party  in  the  State,  he  was  discredited,  both  on  account  of 
his  general  course,  and  because  of  his  connection  with  two  conspicu- 
ous events. 

In  order  to  make  good  to  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  and  to  pri- 
vate persons  their  losses  from  the  labor  riots  of  1877,  a  bill  to  com- 
pensate them  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature.  This  bill  appro- 
priated four  million  dollars  to  pay  these  losses,  although  they  were 
subsequently  settled  for  two  millions  and  a  half,  the  amount  being 
paid  by  Allegheny  County,  on  which  the  liability  rested,  and  not  on 
the  State.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  the  State  was  to  have  paid  the 
entire  four  million  dollars,  although  it  was  not  liable  for  a  single  dol- 
lar. It  is  fair  to  infer,  that  of  this  amount  one  million  and  a  half  was 
to  have  been  divided  among  politicians  and  lobbyists.     But  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  encountered  in  the  Legislature.  In 
order  to  push  the  measure  through,  bribery  was  resorted  to;  and  four 
men,  among  a  large  number  indicted,  pleaded  guilty  when  brought  to 
trial  for  the  crime,  rather  than  face  the  testimony  known,  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  prosecuting  committee.  Most  prominent  among  these 
were  William  H.  Kemble,  president  of  the  People's  Bank  in  Philadel- 
phia and  of  the  Traction  Line  of  Street  Kailroads.  He  was  sentenced 
with  his  associates  to  one  year  in  the  penitentiary  at  hard  labor.  But 
his  punishment  was  of  short  duration;  for  through  the  influence  of 
Quay,  who,  as  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  a  member  of  the 
Pardon  Board,  he  was  by  the  action  of  that  body  set  at  liberty  after 
passing  a  single  night  in  confinement.  This  action  of  the  Pardon 
Board  aroused  a  storm  of  indignation  in  the  State,  and  was  referred 
to  by  the  "  New  York  Tribune  "  as  the  "  most  insolent  defiance  of 
public  sentiment  that  has  been  seen  since  Tweed  asked  the  tax-payers 
of  New  York  what  they  were  going  to  do  about  it." 

This  incident  was  not  forgotten  when  the  campaign  of  1890  for 
the  governorship  of  Pennsylvania  opened ;  but  its  influence  upon  the 
public  mind  was  secondary  to  that  produced  by  the  story  of  the  al- 
leged abstraction  from  the  State  treasury,  by  Quay  and  Walters  (the 
latter  was  cashier),  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
When  in  May,  1880,  the  affairs  of  the  treasury  were  turned  over  to  a 
new  treasurer,  Butler,  the  deficit  was  discovered;  and  it  was  only- 
through  the  timely  intervention  of  Senator  Cameron,  who  advanced 
the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  deficiency,  that 
Mr.  Quay  was  saved  from  exposure  and  punishment,  and  the  party 
from  disgrace.  In  the  story  of  this  affair,  which  has  since  become  so 
widely  known,  and  which  was  published  in  the  "  New  York  World  " 
and  "Evening  Post,"  there  were  four  alleged  witnesses  of  the  inter- 
view between  Cameron  and  Quay  when  the  former  advanced  his  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars, — Mr.  Cameron  and  his  counsel,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Wayne  MacYeagh,  Mr.  Christopher  McGee,  and  a  Mr.  Norris, 
who  has  since  died.  Upon  the  publication  of  this  story  in  the  news- 
papers,— by  which  Mr.  Quay  was  accused  of  one  of  the  gravest  crimes 
that  could  be  charged  against  a  public  man, — it  might  naturally  have 
been  supposed  that  the  accused  would  have  sought  vindication  by 
bringing  his  detractors  into  court  under  a  suit  for  libel,  where  all  the 
evidence  to  prove  his  own  innocence  could  have  been  convincingly 
displayed.  But,  notwithstanding  the  taunting  demands  of  his  ene- 
mies that  he  should  so  clear  his  reputation,  he  remained  silent  for 
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nearly  one  year,  and  until  long  after  every  advantage  that  bis  refuta- 
tion of  the  chargo  could  gain,  either  for  himself  or  his  party,  had  been 
irrevocably  lost.  It  might  also  have  been  supposed  that  the  alleged 
witnesses  of  the  crime  would  have  come  promptly  before  the  public 
to  deny  the  calumny  against  one  whom  it  was  in  their  power  to  pro- 
tect by  a  word  if  the  charge  were  false,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  fail- 
ure to  act,  that  Mr.  Quay  would  have  called  on  them  to  do  so.  But 
neither  have  they  spoken,  nor  has  Mr.  Quay,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the 
public,  asked  them  to  speak. 

Although  Mr.  Quay  had  neglected  every  obvious  and  satisfactory 
method  of  convincing  his  constituents  of  his  innocence  of  the  crime 
of  embezzlement,  he  determined,  through  the  election  of  a  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  governorship,  to  obtain  what  might  be  con- 
sidered a  vindication.  The  first  plank  of  the  platform  of  the  State 
Republican  Convention,  adopted  June,  1890,  expressed  gratitude  to 
Senator  Quay  for  "  his  matchless  services  in  the  last  presidential  cam- 
paign," and  declared  that  as  a  citizen,  and  by  his  conduct  in  the  vari- 
ous offices  he  had  held,  he  had  "won  and  retains  our  respect  and 
confidence." 

Mr.  Delamater,  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor,  who  was 
nominally  chosen  by  the  vote  of  the  convention,  but  who  had  in 
reality,  as  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show,  been  "  slated  "  by  Mr. 
Quay  more  than  a  year  before,  stood  upon  this  platform  when  he 
asked  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  This  fact  was  the  main  ground  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Independent  Republicans  to  his  election.  A 
vote  for  him  was  a  vote  to  vindicate  Mr.  Quay  and  to  declare  respect 
and  confidence  in  him.  This  the  Independents  argued  was  an  insult 
to  the  intelligence  and  self-respect  of  every  honest  man  who  knew  the 
facts;  and  as  the  Democrats  had  nominated  Robert  E.  Pattison  on 
their  ticket,  a  man  of  unexceptionable  character  and  one  who  had 
thrice  before  served  the  public  acceptably, — twice  as  comptroller  of 
Philadelphia,  and  afterward  as  governor, — his  election  was  advocated. 
It  is  true  that  serious  charges  were  brought  against  Mr.  Delamater, 
before  the  campaign  opened,  by  a  brother  Republican,  Senator  Lewis 
Emery,  jun.,  and  that  thc}^  were  never  satisfactorily  met;  but  this 
was  only  one  of  the  causes  which  incited  revolt,  and  the  main  assault 
of  the  Independents  was  made  on  the  ground  that  Senator  Quay  asked 
the  State  to  vindicate  him,  and  that,  if  the  State  respected  itself,  it 
would  defeat  his  candidate,  and  refuse  to  do  so. 

The  independent  opposition  consisted  of  two  separate  bodies;  first 
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the  State  Independents,  composed  of  various  elements  throughout  the 
State,  many  members  of  which  had  belonged  to  the  old  independent 
movement  of  1882,  when  Beaver's  election  was  successfully  resisted  as  a 
rebuke  to  Cameron.  Among  them  were  a  few  leading  Philadelphians ; 
but  the  great  majority  were  from  the  State.  The  second  body  were  the 
Lincoln  Kepublicans,  as  they  fortunately  called  themselves,  much  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  regulars  and  their  amateur  allies,  who  felt  instinctively 
that  the  name  foreboded  serious  loss  for  the  party  candidates,  as  the  sharp 
contrast  between  the  Republicanism  of  Lincoln  and  that  of  Quay  would 
be  used  with  telling  effect  in  the  arguments  of  the  campaign.  The 
working  force  of  the  Lincoln  Republicans  was  composed  of  a  small 
body  of  earnest  men,  many  of  whom  had  been  members  of  the  old 
Committee  of  One  Hundred, — the  famous  company  of  reformers  who 
fought  with  and  broke  up  the  Gras  Trust,  and  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  Philadelphia.  The  Independents  were  profoundly  convinced 
that  they  were  confronted  with  a  great  moral  issue ;  that  a  question  of 
"  fundamental  public  morality,"  as  their  opening  address  expressed  it, 
was  up  before  the  people  for  settlement.  They  believed  that  the  general 
tone  of  public  sentiment  had  sunk  to  a  low  level,  poisoned  into 
apathy  by  the  long  toleration  oi  false  principles  and  false  methods 
in  public  life;  that  men  asked  no  longer,  "Is  it  right?  "  but  "  Will  it 
pay?  "  that  the  Republican  party  in  the  State  had  lost  its  flame  of 
early  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  high  moral  purpose  which  once  fed 
it  had  long  since  wasted  into  the  ashes  of  an  ignoble  party  and  per- 
sonal selfishness ;  that  the  political  leaders  who,  with  the  advent  of 
every  election,  called  upon  citizens  to  support  Republican  principles, 
were  in  reality  banditti,  masquerading  in  the  ill-fitting  garments  of 
the  veritable  men  whom  they  had  superseded,  and  to  whose  party 
name  they  had  forfeited  the  right.  Quay's  strength  lay  in  persistent 
silence,  in  skilful,  unseen  manoeuvring,  in  knowing  the  price  of  every 
man,  and,  when  defeat  came,  in  "  quietly  hanging  on  until  things  blew 
over."  With  Philip  II.  he  might  truly  say,  "that  time  and  he  were 
a  match  for  any  two."  If  conquered,  he  could  rely  for  ultimate 
success  upon  the  forgetfulness  of  the  people.  But  the  strength  of 
the  Independents  lay  in  continual  argument,  and  in  appeal  by  pen 
and  tongue  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  all  classes  of  the  people  by 
insisting  that  their  government  was  founded  on  unchanging  prin- 
ciples, ancient  moral  laws  which  it  was  both  unsafe  and  dishon- 
orable to  violate;  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  most  tangible  visible 
prosperity  would  decay,  when  its  foundation  of  right  principle  had 
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crumbled.  Stimulated  by  this  belief,  the  Independents  made  their 
campaign  one  of  argument  and  education.  They  used  the  printing- 
press  without  stint,  sending  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of 
Mr.  Quay's  public  record  into  every  corner  of  the  State,  and  other 
publications  by  the  thousands.  Their  incessant  letter-writing  and  fre- 
quent appeals  were  laughed  at  by  the  regulars  as  being  quite  unusual 
and  altogether  juvenile.  But  toward  the  close  of  the  campaign  they 
viewed  the  matter  more  seriously.  The  visits  of  Afr.  Quay  to  Phila- 
delphia became  more  and  more  frequent  in  order  to  steady  the  heads 
of  his  lieutenants,  who  had  become  dizzy  with  the  constant  fusillade  of 
Independent  argument,  to  which  they  either  could  not  or  would  not 
reply.  Alarm  followed  hilarity.  Something  must  be  done  to  coun- 
teract the  growing  power  of  the  Independents  throughout  the  State. 
The  copious  literature  issued  by  the  Lincoln  Republicans  was  being 
read  in  every  county.  It  produced  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
State  Democracy,  who  had  long  looked  with  slight  esteem  upon  their 
brethren  of  the  same  faith  in  Philadelphia,  that  a  veritable  revolution 
among  the  Republicans  of  that  city  was  in  progress,  and  that  it  was 
quite  worth  while  for  the  State  to  bestir  itself.  The  courage  and 
vitality  thus  aroused  among  the  Democrats  of  the  State,  added  to  the 
dissatisfaction  in  the  oil  regions  with  Mr.  Delamater,  through  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  the  agent  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  farmers  at  the  refusal  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  the 
Granger's  Bill,  contributed  largely  to  the  final  result. 

Three  attempts  were  made  b}^  the  Republican  regulars  to  re-form 
their  breaking  lines.  Chairman  Andrews  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee — to  meet  the  charge  that  Mr.  Quay  by  his  silence  had 
allowed  the  public  to  assume  that  he  was  guilty  of  speculating  with 
funds  from  the  State  treasury — published  a  letter  stating  that  no  liv- 
ing man  would  rise  up  and  say  of  his  own  personal  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Quay  was  guilty ;  to  which  the  Lincolnites  promptly  responded,  that 
they  would  stake  their  case  on  this  point  upon  the  statement  that  Mr. 
MacVeagh  (one  of  the  alleged  witnesses  of  the  transaction  between 
Mr.  Quay  and  Mr.  Cameron)  would  make  to  the  public,  if  Mr.  Cam- 
eron, at  Mr.  Quay's  request,  would  remove  the  seal  of  professional 
secrecy  from  Mr.  MacVeagh 's  lips.  No  notice  was  ever  taken  by 
either  Mr.  Quay  or  Mr.  Andrews  of  this  very  significant  challenge; 
nor  did  the  party  press  ever  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  why  Mr.  Quay 
let  so  fair  a  chance  to  prove  his  innocence  slip  by.  Then  Mr.  An- 
drews cried  for  help  over  the  water  to  Minister  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
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writing  a  letter  \Yliicli  was  never  given  to  the  public,  but  the  con- 
cealed mendacity  of  which  was  neatly  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's reply,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  writer  had  no  sympathy 
with  men  who  fought  against  their  party  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  their  voice  had  not  prevailed  in  the  selection  of  a  candidate  in 
the  convention.  As  none  of  the  Lincoln  Independents  had  attended 
the  convention  or  been  members  of  it,  or  had  pronounced  themselves 
in  favor  of  any  particular  candidate,  the  fact  was  made  plain  that  Mr. 
Andrews  in  his  letter  had  deceived  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  last  card  of  the 
regulars  was  to  secure  the  presence  of  two  cabinet  officers — the  secre- 
tary of  state  and  the  postmaster-general — at  a  great  public  meeting 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  together  with  an  ad- 
dress from  Mr.  Blaine,  advocating  the  election  of  the  regular  Kepubli- 
can  candidate,  and  so  by  a  burst  of  popular  enthusiasm  to  turn  the 
ebbing  tide.  Both  gentlemen  were  present.  Enthusiastic  crowds 
packed  the  building ;  Mr.  Blaine's  every  word  was  applauded  to  the 
echo :  but  his  eloquence  and  the  personal  enthusiasm  which  his  pres- 
ence inspired  were  not  sufficient  to  save  the  cause  which  he  advocated. 
The  verdict  of  the  following  Tuesday  showed  that  Pennsylvania, 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  gave  a  Eepublican  majority  in 
State  elections  of  from  40,000  to  70,000,  had  elected  a  Democratic 
governor  by  a  majority  of  16,554,  while  all  the  other  names  on  the 
Eepublican  ticket  were  elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  The  lesson 
taught  by  the  election  was  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood. 

Good  results  followed  quickly  upon  the  succeesful  efforts  of  the 
Independents.  The  political  machine,  at  which  they  had  dealt  a 
staggering  but  by  no  means  fatal  blow,  has  been  unable  to  hide  from 
public  scrutiny  its  rottenness,  from  which  the  veil  has  been  drawn, 
partly  by  financial  troubles,  and  partly  by  Democratic  investigation. 
One  astounding  revelation  after  another  has  bubbled  up  to  the  sur- 
face, telling  plainly  of  abundant  foulness  yet  beneath. 

The  expedient  by  which  the  Lincoln  Independents  supplied  the 
Eepublican  voters  in  Philadelphia  with  vest-pocket  election-tickets 
unexpectedly  brought  to  light  the  extent  to  which  election  frauds 
based  on  false  registration  had  been  carried  by  the  Eepublican  party 
leaders,  and  led  to  the  prompt  enactment  of  a  more  strict  registration 
law,  which  will  greatly  aid  in  excluding  such  frauds  in  future.  The 
Lincoln  Committee  sent  out  to  registered  voters,  presumably  Eepub- 
licans,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  election -tickets  in  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  two-cent  stamped  envelopes.     The  names  of  the  voters 
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thus  supplied  were  taken  directly  from  the  official  registration-list. 
More  than  fifteen  thousand  of  these  letters  were  returned  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  post-office  authorities,  marked  ''not  found."  The  in- 
ference was  plain.  The  registration-list  had  been  swelled,  betw^een 
June  and  September,  to  the  number  of  a  little  less  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand names.  Investigation  has  since  shown  that  sixteen  thousand 
fictitious  names  were  on  the  list,  under  cover  of  which  swarms  of  re- 
peaters and  rounders  "  got  in  their  fine  work  "  on  election-day.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  leaders  depended  on  a  reserve  fraud- 
ulent vote,  ranging  from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand,  to  offset 
the  Independent  vote.  Large  rewards  were  offered  by  the  combined 
Democratic  and  Independent  committees  for  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  election  criminals ;  but  these  efforts  were 
only  partially  successful.  While  they  showed  plainly  the  extent  to 
which  fraud,  guided  by  unseen  hands,  was  carried,  and  were  the 
means  of  sending  some  of  the  lesser  criminals  to  the  penitentiary, 
they  failed  to  catch  and  convict  the  men  who  were  most  responsible 
for  these  shameless  assaults  upon  the  purity  of  the  ballot.  But  the 
most  important  results  of  the  success  of  the  Independent  movement 
lay  in  the  latent  tendencies  to  reform  which  were  stimulated  to  open 
activity. 

The  placing  of  a  Democrat  in  the  governor's  chair  has  secured  a  veto 
upon  much  bad  legislation  which  the  Eepublican  Legislature,  obedient 
to  Quay's  dictation,  gave  the  State  at  its  last  session,  and  has  proved  the 
direct  means  of  bringing  to  light  the  systematic  robbery  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  through  the  frauds  perpetrated  by  the  mercantile  apprais- 
ers. When,  in  connection  with  the  crash  of  the  Keystone  and  Spring 
Garden  Banks,  the  gigantic  thefts  of  Treasurer  Bardsley  saw  the  light, 
the  treasurer's  office  was  left  vacant  as  its  former  occupant  entered 
the  penitentiary.  Promptly  Governor  Pattison  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  place  Mr.  W.  Kedwood  Wright,  a  business-man  of 
aggressive  honesty  and  courage,  in  that  important  office,  although  city 
councils  disputed  the  governor's  authority  to  make  the  appointment, 
claiming  the  right  for  themselves.  The  question  was  decided  in  the 
governor's  favor  by  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Against  cavil 
and  criticism  from  the  party  newspaper  press,  and  opposition  from 
those  whose  interest  in  the  public  welfare  should  have  inspired  them 
to  lend  him  every  aid,  Mr.  Wright  has  steadily  and  successfully  kept 
at  his  work  of  pursuing  and  bringing  to  justice  the  thieves.  The 
evidence  whioii  he  secured  was  so  abundant  and  convincing,  that  the 
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Kepubliccan  district-attorney,  Mr.  Graham,  lias  proceeded  against  cer- 
tain accused  persons,  a  hearing  has  been  had,  and  they  have  given 
bail  to  answer  the  charges  against  them  in  court.  The  work  of  Treas- 
urer Wright  in  exposing  the  frauds  in  connection  with  mercantile 
appraisement  is  steadily  leading  up  to  still  more  important  results 
in  showing  the  implication  of  the  auditor-general's  office  with  the 
convict  Bardsle}^  The  present  auditor-general  stands  disgraced  be- 
fore the  community  for  criminal  negligence  in  failing  to  require 
of  Bardsley  the  prompt  deposit  of  State  funds  in  the  treasury  at 
the  periods  prescribed  by  law ;  and  circumstantial  testimony  of  the 
strongest  kind  points  to  the  conspiracy  of  his  office  with  Bardsley  in 
the  misuse  of  State  funds.  Had  the  auditor-general  and  state-treas- 
urer done  their  plain  duty,  at  least  the  bulk  of  funds  stolen  from  the 
State  would  have  been  saved.  The  City  and  State  have  been  at  the 
mercy  of  an  organized  band  of  robbers  who  have  found  it  convenient 
to  call  themselves  Eepublicans,  but  who  have  had  their  tools  or  their 
sympathizers  in  both  political  camps.  No  one,  at  this  moment  of 
writing,  knows  the  whole  truth,  or  just  when  or  how  the  end  will  be 
reached.  The . community,  sick  with  the  pain  and  fever  of  violent 
disease,  does  not  yet  fully  recognize  the  nature  of  its  troubles ;  but  it 
is  working  steadily  toward  health.  What  course  must  be  followed  to 
reach  it?  It  is  a  momentous  question,  not  alone  for  the  sick  City 
and  the  sick  State  under  discussion,  but  for  other  American  Cities 
and  American  States  that  are  or  shall  be  afflicted  with  the  same  dis- 
ease. A  few  simple  suggestions  will  be  hazarded  as  a  guide  to  the 
first  steps  in  the  pathway  along  which  sound  administration,  both  for 
Cities  and  States,  must  be  reached. 

1st,  Questions  of  fundamental  public  morality,  involving  the  pub- 
lic character  of  public  men,  and  methods  of  administration,  are  vital, 
and  should  take  precedence  of  all  questions  of  party  policy  in  which 
moral  principles  are  not  involved,  or  concerning  which  men  may  with 
perfect  good  faith  hold  opposite  opinions. 

2d,  The  spoils  sj^stem,  which  is  in  essence  the  perversion  of  public 
offices  within  the  civil  service  from  their  legitimate  public  use  as  the 
people's  property,  to  pay  for  partisan  or  personal  service,  is  wrong  in 
theory,  and  in  practice  it  is  the  stronghold  of  machine  and  boss  poli- 
tics. Destroy  the  system,  and  the  strongest  protection  to  "bossism" 
and  its  attendant  evils  w^ill  be  broken  up, 

8d,  Great  cities  are  the  citadels  of  machine  politics.  The  gov- 
ernment of  cities  is  not  on  a  sound  basis  until  divorced  from  party 
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control.  Municipal  government  is  wholly  a  business  concern,  and 
should  be  conducted,  not  for  j)arty  bcnelit,  but  in  the  interest  of  its 
citizens.  Every  act  of  a  municipal  government  should  be  viewed 
from  that  point  of  view,  and  from  it  approved  or  condemned.  Put 
this  theory  into  practice,  and  the  citadel  of  the  boss  will  be  invaded 
and  captured. 

4th,  To  minimize  the  evils  resulting  from  tlie  existence  of  politi- 
cal parties,  and  to  retain  and  develop  the  good,  the  community  should 
have  a  strong  body  of  independent  voters,  who  will  not  ally  them- 
selves too  closely  with  any  political  party,  who  are  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  office-seeking  or  of  having  any  personal  axe  to  grind, 
and  who  are  shrewd  enough  to  see  through  machine  sophistries. 
Such  a  body  of  independents  is  the  third  boy  on  the  seesaw,  whose 
weight  added  to  either  of  the  other  two  will  send  the  remaining  boy 
into  the  air. 

5th,  Let  us  keep  local  issues  free  from  national  issues,  unless  we 
are  as  stupid  as  the  machine  wants  us  to  be.  The  question  as  to  the 
best  man  for  state  or  city  treasury  can  be  settled  on  its  own  merits, 
apart  from  the  question  of  protection  or  free  trade, — with  which  it  is  not 
concerned, — and  it  should  be  so  settled. 

6th,  Complete  the  work  of  ballot  reform,  so  that  every  obstacle 
shall  be  put  in  the  way  of  fraud,  and  every  encouragement  be  given  to 
independent  voting. 

But  neither  can  these  lines  here  indicated  be  followed  to  success, 
nor  any  others  which  the  wisdom  of  the  public  may  substitute  for 
them  or  add  to  them,  without  the  creation  of  a  far  deeper  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  in  public  duty  than  now  exists  in  the  minds  of 
American  citizens.  The  cry  of  the  reformer  alone  on  the  watch-tower 
may  awaken,  but  of  itself  it  cannot  save,  the  sleeping  city.  The  citi- 
zens themselves  with  arms  in  their  hands  must  do  that.  Democratic 
institutions  are  doubtless  the  last  and  best  expression  of  the  world's 
civilization;  but  there  is  no  breath  of  life  in  their  nostrils,  unless  liv- 
ing men,  who  are  the  soul  of  institutions,  have  the  wisdom,  the 
virtue,  and  the  patience  to  guide  their  course.  Are  we  willing  and 
able  to  do  this  work  of  administrative  reform?  That  question,  the 
greatest  that  confronts  us,  must  be  answered  by  the  people  themselves. 

Herbert  Welsh. 
33 


EEGULATION  OF  THE  LOBBY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  of  1890,  a  special  committee  of  tlie  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature,  appointed  to  investigate  certain  charges  rela- 
tive to  the  methods  adopted  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  elevated-rail- 
road bill,  closed  its  report,  which  was  drafted  by  the  present  writer, 
in  the  following  language : — 

'*The  Committee  feels  that  the  time  has  passed  for  mere  denunciation  of 
corporations  or  individuals  for  employing-  lobbyists  to  assist  in  securing-  legisla- 
tion, or  of  lobbyists  themselves  for  consenting  to  sell  their  services  in  this  respect. 
While  a  large  portion  of  the  public,  unfamiliar  with  the  conditions  of  legislation, 
may  believe  that  it  is  possible  altogether  to  eliminate  the  lobby  as  a  factor  in 
connection  with  it,  the  Committee  is  thoroughly  convinced,  from  the  experience 
of  its  members  and  from  the  facts  which  exist  in  connection  with  other  legisla- 
tive bodies,  from  Congress  down,  that  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  do  away  with 
the  lobby,  and  to  remove  its  influence  in  promoting  or  opposing  legislation.  It 
is  impossible  to  prevent  people  from  having  free  access  to  their  legislators  at  the 
State  House,  or  to  exclude  from  the  State  House  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
engaged  in  the  business  of  lobbying.  Nor,  if  this  could  be  done,  would  it  have 
any  appreciable  effect  in  mitigating  the  evils  complained  of.  A  legislator  is 
neither  in  the  position  of  a  judge  or  a  juror,  and  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desira- 
ble to  isolate  him  from  those  who  seek  to  impress  their  views  upon  him.  It  is 
not  only  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  have  free  access  to  legislators,  but  it  Is  the 
duty  of  legislators  to  receive  information,  and  to  listen  to  arguments  which  are 
laid  before  them. 

"  While,  therefore,  an  effort  to  abolish  lobbying  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  be  utterly  vain  and  futile,  it  believes  that  the  evils  connected  with  it 
could  be  very  considerably  diminished  by  making  the  members  of  the  lobby  re- 
sponsible where  they  are  now  entirely  irresponsible,  and  by  insuring  publicity 
where  secrecy  is  now  maintained.  Past  experience  in  legislation  has  shown  in 
many  notable  instances  that  evils  which  cannot  be  directly  done  away  with  by 
statute  can  be  largely  diminished  by  turning  on  the  fullest  light  of  publicity. 

"  To  say  that  there  are  no  proper  functions  in  connection  with  promoting  or 
opposing  the  passage  of  legislation,  is  to  bring  an  indictment  not  only  against 
corporations  managed  by  men  who  have  an  honorable  reputation  in  the  com- 
munity, and  other  applicants  for  legislation  who  have  employed  these  influences, 
but  also  against  the  members  of  present  and  past  Legislatures. 

"The  Committee  believes  that  the  time  has  come  to  frankly  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  body  of  men  who  make  their  liveliliood  by  watching  and  seeking 
to  influence  legislation,  and  to  endeavor  to  secure  in  the  future  the  conduct  of 
this  business  under  conditions  which  will  favor  responsibility  and  publicity.    The 
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Committee  believes  tliat  there  is  reason  to  expect  tluit  this  will  result  in  the 
enii)loyment  of  a  more  reputable  class  of  men,  in  conlining"  such  employment 
within  smaller  hmits,  and  in  removinjj  some  of  the  evils  vvliich  are  necessarily 
incident  to  the  present  condition  of  tilings." 

The  bill  recommended  by  this  committee  was  passed  by  the  Le- 
gislature ill  its  closing  hours,  and  stands  upon  the  statute-book  of 
Massachusetts  as  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  Acts  of 
1890.  It  became  a  law  largely  because  of  the  public  demand  that 
something  should  be  done;  and  a  majority  of  the  members  voted  for 
it  in  the  belief  that  it  was,  at  any  rate,  an  experiment  worth  trying. 
After  the  experience  of  a  single  session,  it  can  at  least  be  said  that  the 
act  has  so  far  justified  its  passage  that  no  movement  for  its  repeal  has 
come  from  any  quarter ;  and  the  only  amendment  in  its  terms  made 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  present  year  was  one  which  considerably 
broadened  its  scope.  The  principles  upon  which  it  is  based  are  so 
novel  in  American  legislation,  that  a  brief  account  of  its  provisions, 
and  of  their  practical  operation  during  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, should  be  of  general  interest. 

The  purpose  of  the  act,  as  given  in  its  title,  is  "to  regulate  the 
employment  of  legislative  counsel  and  agents  and  to  provide  for  re- 
turns of  legislative  expenses."  The  full  text  of  the  first  two  sections 
is  as  follows,  the  words  in  brackets  having  been  stricken  out  by  the 
amendment  above  referred  to : — 

"  Section  1. — Every  person,  private  or  public  corporation  or  association, 
which  employs,  or  agrees  to  em])loy,  any  person  to  act  as  counsel  or  agent  to 
promote  or  oppose  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  passage  by  the 
General  Court  of  any  legislation  [affecting  the  pecuniary  interests  of  any  individ- 
ual, association,  or  private  or  public  corporation  as  distinct  from  those  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  Commonwealth],  or  to  act  in  any  manner  as  a  legislative 
counsel  or  agent  in  connection  with  any  [such]  legislation,  shall,  within  one  week 
of  the  date  of  such  employment  or  agreement  therefor,  cause  the  name  of  the  per- 
son so  employed,  or  ag-reed  to  be  employed,  to  be  entered  upon  a  legislative  docket, 
as  hereinafter  provided  ;  and  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  person  so  employed, 
or  agreed  to  be  employed,  to  enter,  or  cause  to  be  entered,  his  name  upon  such 
docket. 

"Sect.  2. — The  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  General  Court  shall  prepare  and 
keep  two  legislative  docket-books  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
One  of  such  books  shall  be  known  as  the  docket  of  legislative  counsel  before 
committees,  and  the  other  as  the  docket  of  legislative  agents.  In  the  docket  of 
legislative  counsel  shall  be  entered  the  names  of  counsel  employed  to  appear  at 
a  public  hearing  before  a  committee  of  the  General  Court  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  argument  or  examining  witnesses,  and  also  the  names  of  any  regu- 
lar legal  counsel  of  corporations  or  associations  who  act  or  advise  in  relation  to 
legislation;  in  the  docket  of  legislative  agents  shall  be  entered  the  names  of  ail 
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agents  employed  ia  connection  witli  anj'' legislation  [included  within  the  terms 
of  section  one  of  this  act],  and  of  all  persons  employed  for  other  purposes  who 
render  any  services  as  suc;h  agents.  In  such  dockets  tliere  shall  be  entered  the 
name  and  business  address  of  the  emplo3'er,  the  name,  residence,  and  occupation 
of  the  person  employed,  the  date  of  the  einploymcnt  or  agreement  therefor,  the 
length  of  time  that  the  emplo^^ment  is  to  continue,  if  such  time  can  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  special  subject  or  subjects  of  legislation,  if  any,  to  which  the  em- 
plo^'ment  relates." 

Section  3  provides  for  the  entry  of  special  subjects  of  legisla- 
tion, as  they  arise,  opposite  the  names  of  the  persons  employed  in 
connection  with  them. 

"No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  appear  as  counsel  before  any  committee  of 
the  General  Court,  or  either  branch  thereof,  in  respect  to  any  legislation  [coming 
within  the  terms  of  section  one  of  this  act],  unless  his  name  duly  appears  upon 
the  docket  of  legislative  counsel  as  employed  in  respect  to  such  matter.' 

No  person  or  corporation  can  employ  any  legislative  counsel  or 
agent,  and  no  person  can  act  in  such  capacity,  unless  an  ejitry  is  duly 
made  on  the  docket. 

"No  person  shall  be  emploj^ed  as  a  legislative  counsel  or  agent  for  a  com- 
pensation dependent  in  any  manner  upon  the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  proposed 
legislation,  or  upon  any  other  contingency  connected  with  the  action  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  or  of  either  branch  thereof,  or  of  any  committee  thereof.  No  person 
whose  name  is  entered  upon  the  docket  of  legislative  counsel  shall  render  any 
service  as  legislative  counsel  or  agent  otherwise  than  by  appearing  before  a  com- 
mittee, as  aforesaid,  and  by  doing  work  properly  incident  thereto,  or  by  giving 
legal  advice  in  the  case  of  regular  legal  counsel  of  corporations  or  associations, 
unless  his  name  is  also  entered  on  the  docket  of  legislative  agents." 

Section  4  provides  that  any  legislative  counsel  or  agent  may  be 
disbarred  from  legislative  practice  for  cause  shown,  and  after  a  hearing, 
and  that  he  cannot  be  employed  in  such  capacity  for  three  years  after 
such  disbarment. 

Section  6  provides  for  the  return  of  expenses  as  follows : — 

"  Within  thirty  daj^^s  of  the  prorogation  of  the  General  Court,  every  person, 
private  or  public  corporation  or  association,  whose  name  appears  upon  the  legis- 
lative dockets  of  the  session  as  employing  any  legislative  counsel  or  agent,  shall 
render  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  a  full,  complete,  and  detailed 
statement,  sworn  to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  the  person  making  the  same, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  by  its  president  or  treasurer,  of  all  expenses  paid 
or  incurred  by  such  person,  private  or  public  corporation  or  association,  in  con- 
nection with  the  employment  of  legislative  counsel  or  agents,  or  in  connection 
with  promoting  or  opposing  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  passage 
by  the  General  Court  of  any  legislation  coming  within  the  terms  of  section  one 
of  this  act." 
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Violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  attorney-general,  upon  information, 
to  bring  prosecutions  for  such  vioLitions.  Municipal  corporations  are 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  equally  with  })rivate  corporations, 
when  they  employ  any  one  other  than  their  regular  counsel  or  solici- 
tors. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  act  is  very  comprehensive  in  its  terms, 
and  that  as  it  now  stands  it  includes  all  employment  whatsoever,  in 
connection  with  any  legislation.  Even  if  such  employment  only  ex- 
tends over  a  period  during  which  the  Legislature  is  not  in  session, 
even  if  the  person  employed  never  goes  near  the  State  House,  or 
comes  into  contact  w^ith  a  single  member,  the  law  still  requires  regis- 
tration on  the  docket.  As  soon  as  one  session  closes,  the  dockets  are 
opened  for  the  next.  Experience  in  this  State  has  shown  the  neces- 
sity of  making  an  act  of  this  character  very  broad  in  its  scope.  In 
1887  an  investigating  committee  of  the  State  Senate  had  recom- 
mended the  ])assage  of  a  somewhat  similar  act;  but,  following  the 
example  of  English  legislation,  it  undertook  to  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  private  and  public  bills,  and  its  provisions  only  related  to 
employment  in  connection  with  the  former.  When  the  present  act  was 
drafted,  the  same  idea  was  followed  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the 
words  contained  in  brackets  in  Section  1.  But  the  attempt  to  draw 
any  distinction  in  this  respect  between  private  and  public,  or  special 
and  general,  legislation,  has  now  been  abandoned ;  and,  if  any  other 
States  ever  copy  our  act,  they  would  do  well  to  follow  our  example 
in  this  respect.  Even  as  a  matter  of  legal  definition,  it  is  not  easy  to 
frame  a  satisfactory  distinction  between  private  and  public  acts,  and 
under  any  definition  there  will  be  room  for  doubt  in  particular  cases. 
But  a  more  serious  objection  to  making  any  such  discrimination  in 
connection  with  the  employment  of  legislative  agents,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  much  important  legislation  which  under  any  definition  would 
be  classed  as  public,  affects  private  pecuniary  interests,  and  may 
really  be  promoted  or  opposed  by  their  agents.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  legislation  that  would  be  classed  as  private  affects  large  public 
interests.  Two  examples  may  serve  to  make  this  more  clear.  At 
the  session  of  1890  there  were  two  iin])ortant  measures  under  consid- 
eration. One  was  a  bill  to  allow  cities  and  towns  to  manufacture, 
and  furnish  to  their  inhabitants,  gas  and  electricity:  the  other  was  a 
bill  to  allow  the  street-railway  company  which  operates  all  the  lines 
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in  Boston  to  build  an  elevated  railroad.  The  first  would  probably 
have  been  classed  as  a  public  bill,  yet  it  seriously  threatened  the  in- 
terests of  the  gas  and  electric-light  companies,  and  they  were  opposing 
it  with  all  their  power.  The  second  was  undoubtedly  a  private  bill, 
but  everybody  recognized  that  it  involved  important  public  interests; 
and  both  in  the  press  and  among  the  people  it  received  much  support 
on  public  grounds.  For  the  purpose  now  under  consideration,  there- 
fore, it  is  unwise  to  attempt  any  separation  between  different  kinds  of 
legislation.  The  only  test  should  be  that  of  employment,  which  in- 
volves, of  course,  the  present  or  future  payment  of  some  considera- 
tion to  the  person  employed.  The  Legislature  and  the  public  should 
be  informed  of  the  names  of  all  persons  who  are  working  for  pay  in 
connection  with  legislation  of  any  description. 

The  distinction  which  the  act  draws  between  legislative  counsel 
and  legislative  agents  is  an  important  one,  and  requires  some  explana- 
tion. In  any  legislation  of  this  character,  it  is  highly  desirable  not  to 
discourage  lawyers  of  character  and  standing  from  appearing  in  legis- 
lative proceedings ;  yet  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  make  any  division 
between  members  of  the  bar  and  other  persons,  much  less  to  confine 
legislative  practice  to  the  former :  in  the  first  place,  because  a  legisla- 
tive body  is  of  such  a  popular  nature  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
distinguish  between  lawyers  and  laymen,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
because  some  of  the  most  expert  lobbyists  are  also  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  After  much  consideration,  it  was  decided,  that, 
while  some  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  counsel  who  pre- 
sented his  case  publicly  to  a  committee  and  the  agent  who  button- 
holed its  members  in  private,  this  distinction  must  be  based  entirely 
upon  the  character  of  the  service  rendered.  The  lawyer  who  enters 
his  name  only  on  the  list  of  legislative  counsel,  therefore,  gives  notice 
that  he  is  employed  merely  to  appear  before  a  com.mittee,  and  to  do 
work  "  properly  incident  thereto ;  "  and  the  provision  of  the  law 
which  forbids  him  to  do  any  other  work,  unless  he  is  also  entered  on 
a  separate  docket  as  a  legislative  agent,  in  reality  protects  him  by 
defining  his  status.  Heretofore  the  lawyer  who  appeared  before  a  com- 
mittee might  be  charged  with  employing  outside  personal  solicitation 
as  well,  or  might  even  be  expected  by  his  client  to  render  service  of 
this  character.  While  there  has  been  a  little  complaint  by  some  law- 
yers at  the  registration  requirement,  others  have  recognized  that  it 
placed  them  on  a  better  footing,  and  there  has  been  no  strong  objec- 
tion offered  to  it :    it  certainly  has  not  seemed  to  prevent  lawyers  of 
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standing  and  ability  from  accepting  legislative  employment  as  much  as 
formerly. 

The  act  wisely  leaves  undefined  the  character  of  the  services  which 
may  properly  be  rendered  by  a  legislative  agent.  It  would  be  mani- 
festly impossible  to  make  a  list  either  of  the  things  which  he  may  do 
or  of  those  which  he  may  not  do.  This  must  be  left  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion or  that  of  his  employer,  subject  to  the  penalty  of  disbarment 
for  any  cause  which  the  Legislature  deems  sufficient.  The  theory  of 
the  act  is,  that,  if  reasonable  publicity  can  be  insured,  it  will  not  be 
for  the  interest  either  of  the  agent  or  the  principal  to  overstep  the  line 
which  would  be  drawn  by  the  average  common  sense  of  persons  fa- 
miliar with  legislative  proceedings.  The  lobby  thrives  upon  secrecy. 
While  a  measure  may  be  helped  by  the  secret  use  of  questionable 
means,  it  will  be  hurt  by  the  disclosure  of  them.  Under  a  law  which 
aims  at  securing  publicity,  the  opponents  of  a  bill  will  be  likely  to 
watch  for,  and  promptly  expose,  any  proceedings  which  seem  to  be 
contrary  either  to  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  statute;  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  will  tend  to  keep  within  proper  bounds  those 
who  are  concerned  in  promoting  its  passage.  An  interesting  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  this  act  supersedes  decisions  of  the 
courts  which  have  declared  that  contracts  for  lobbying  are  illegal,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  recovered  on.  In  a  leading  case  in  this  State 
(that  of  Frost  v.  Belmont,  6  Allen's  Keports,  page  152),  our  Supreme 
Court  used  the  following  language : — 

"  Persons  may  no  doubt  be  employed  to  conduct  an  apphcation  to  the  Legis- 
lature, as  well  as  to  conduct  a  suit  at  law,  and  may  contract  for  and  receive  pay 
for  their  services  in  preparing  documents,  collecting  evidence,  making  state- 
ments of  fact,  or  preparing  and  making  oral  or  written  arguments,  provided  all 
these  are  used,  or  designed  to  be  used,  before  the  Legislature,  or  some  committee 
thereof  as  a  body;  but  thej'^  cannot  with  propriety  be  employed  to  exert  their 
personal  influence  with  individual  members,  or  to  labor  in  any  form  privately 
with  such  members,  outside  of  the  legislative  halls." 

The  present  act  certainly  recognizes  that  there  is  some  legitimate 
field  of  employment  in  connection  with  legislation,  other  than  in  ren- 
dering the  services  enumerated  by  the  court.  Any  of  these  could  be 
performed  by  a  legislative  counsel,  and  the  provision  for  the  employ- 
ment of  legislative  agents  is  a  recognition  that  there  are  other  proper 
services.  Whether  the  court  would  now  hold  that  the  legislative 
sanction  given  to  agents  allows  them  to  use  arguments  with  individ- 
ual members  for  or  against  a  pending  measure,  is  a  question  which 
the  writer  will  not  attempt  to  answer.     The  criticism  which  some  law- 
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vers  liave  made,  that  the  act  legalizes  lobbying,  which  the  courts  had 
declared  to  be  illegal,  is  eilectually  disposed  of  by  calling  attention 
to  the  concrete  fact  that  the  lobby  is  an  established  institution: 
whether  its  contracts  for  services  are  tainted  with  illegality  or  not  is 
of  no  practical  consequence.  The  very  nature  of  the  business  is  such, 
that  it  is  based  upon  a  relation  of  confidence  between  principal  and 
agent ;  and  probably  no  lobbyist  has  ever  been  deterred  from  accept- 
ing employment  by  the  fact  that  he  could  not  recover  for  his  services 
in  court.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  branch  of 
service  for  which  agents  have  been  largely  employed  which  does  not 
involve  any  attempt  to  influence  members  personally,  so  that  the 
court  would  not  be  obliged  to  hold  that  such  attempts  were  legalized 
by  the  mere  recognition  of  agents.  Many  corporations  have  long 
been  obliged,  as  a  matter  of  self-protection,  to  employ  persons  familiar 
with  legislative  procedure  to  keep  them  informed  as  to  the  introduc- 
tion and  progress  of  legislation  affecting  their  interests.  ISTo  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  facts  will  deny  that  service  of  this  character  is  not 
only  perfectly  legitimate,  but  is  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of 
some  kinds  of  corporate  business ;  yet  it  cannot  well  be  performed  by 
the  regular  officers  or  employees  of  a  corporation,  and  the  only  safe 
way  is  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  some  careful  agent  skilled  in  that 
particular  line  of  work.  Sometimes  there  will  be  a  score  of  subjects 
of  legislation  introduced  affecting  a  single  corporation.  Each  of 
these  must  be  carefully  followed  by  its  agent;  and  he  must  keep 
track  of  the  references  to  committees,  see  that  hearings  are  given  in 
all  cases  where  they  are  necessary,  and  that  his  corporation  is  duly 
notified  of  them.  It  has  been  disclosed  in  investigations  that  the  ser- 
vices of  many  successful  lobbyists  were  confined  almost  entirely  to 
this  line,  although  they  allowed  their  employers  to  suppose  that  they 
were  doing  much  more. 

Before  coming  to  the  subject  of  the  practical  operation  of  the  act 
during  the  year  that  it  has  been  on  the  statute-book,  a  brief  account 
of  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  its  passage  may  be  of  some  in- 
terest. During  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  much  discussion  in 
Massachusetts  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  lobby.  This  began  with 
a  legislative  investigation,  in  1887,  of  the  means  adopted  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  town-division  bill.  It  was  shown  that  some  twenty 
thousand  dollars  had  been  spent  in  order  to  secure  influence  which 
would  be  of  weight  with  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Keport  of  the  Committee  of  the  House, — 
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"This  money  was  distributed  among  men  who,  from  various  causes,  were 
supposed  to  be  able  to  control,  or  be  influential  in  controlling-,  the  minds  and  the 
votes  of  individual  members  of  the  Legislature  by  personal  solicitation.  Some 
of  these  men  were  supposed  to  have  acquired  their  inlluence  by  their  intelligence 
and  high  character,  some  by  their  oflicial  position,  some  by  their  i)arty  standing; 
and  position,  some  by  their  social  influence  and  good-fellowship,  some  by  their 
relations  or  standing  in  organizations  to  which  such  members  belonged,  and  by 
various  ways  not  disclosed." 

As  there  was  a  good  deal  of  popular  feeling  against  the  division, 
some  public  indignation  was  aroused ;  and  although,  after  the  report 
of  the  committee,  the  bill  passed  through  its  subsequent  stages,  it  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Ames,  upon  the  ground  that,  whatever  its  merits 
might  be,  the  executive  disapproval  of  the  methods  disclosed  must  be 
expressed  by  withholding  his  signature.  This  veto  was  sustained 
by  the  Legislatui'c.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Senate,  as 
above  stated,  recommended  the  passage  of  a  bill  requiring  the  registra- 
tion of  counsel  and  agents;  but  there  was  little  effort  made  to  pass  it. 

In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1888  the  subject  dropped  out  of 
sight;  but,  during  his  unsuccessful  campaign  for  the  governorship  in 
1889,  Mr.  Russell,  as  the  Democratic  candidate,  dwelt  considerably 
upon  the  evils  whose  existence  had  been  disclosed  by  this  investiga- 
tion, and  criticised  the  party  in  power  for  having  failed  to  do  any 
thing  to  diminish  or  suppress  the  lobby  evil,  which  had  received  but  a 
slight  check  as  the  result  of  the  investigation  of  1887,  and  was  almost 
as  flourishing  as  ever  in  the  next  year. 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1890  the  company  which  con- 
trolled the  street-railway  system  of  Boston  made  a  strenuous  attempt 
to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  giving  it  authority  to  build  an  elevated 
railroad.  This  measure  provoked  strong  opposition,  and  it  was  well 
understood  that  equally  strong  exertions  w^ere  being  made  to  secure 
its  passage.  Near  the  close  of  the  session — after  the  bill  had  passed 
one  branch,  and  was  on  its  last  stage  in  the  other — a  member  of  the 
House,  who  has  since  been  elected  to  Congress,  made  charges  against 
the  methods  employed  in  carrying  the  bill  to  the  point  that  it  had 
then  reached.  Committees  of  investigation  were  appointed  by  the  two 
Houses;  and  the  House  committee,  after  making  a  full  inquiry  into 
the  matter  (holding  seventeen  sessions  extending  over  ten  days,  and 
examining  over  fifty  witnesses),  found  in  its  report  that  the  charge  that 
the  railway  company  "had  maintained  a  large  corps  of  lobbyists  and 
legislative  counsel,  and  made  expenditures  through  them  and  its  ofh- 
cers  beyond  any  legitimate  purj)ose  in  securing  legislation,"  was  sus- 
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tained  by  the  evidence.  The  total  number  of  legislative  counsel  and 
lobbyists  eni})lo3^ed  was  found  to  be  about  thirty-five.  The  total 
amount  of  the  expenses  paid  or  contracted  was  found  to  be  some  thirty- 
three  thousand  dollars,  and  there  was  probably  half  as  much  more  still 
to  be  paid  where  specific  contracts  had  not  been  made.  There  was  a 
decided  difference  of  opinion — not  only  in  the  Legislature,  but  among 
members  of  the  investigating  committee,  in  the  press,  and  among  the 
public  at  large — as  to  whether  the  disclosures  of  the  investigation, 
which  had  not  shown  any  actual  corruption  of  members,  required  the 
rejection  of  the  bill.  After  a  somewhat  bitter  contest,  however,  it  was 
finally  passed,  and  went  to  the  governor.  While  it  was  in  his  hands, 
the  same  contest  was  renewed,  and  the  question  whether  the  disclos- 
ures of  the  investigation  would  warrant  him  in  vetoing  it  was  much 
discussed.  The  leading  newspapers  were  in  favor  of  the  signing  of  the 
bill;  but  its  opponents  urged  that  their  course  was  influenced  by  the 
fact,  which  had  been  disclosed  during  the  investigation,  that  the  rail- 
way company  had  paid,  since  the  opening  of  the  session,  seventy-five 
hundred  dollars  for  printing  speeches  and  other  advertising  matter  in 
their  columns.  The  bill  was  finally  signed  by  Governor  Brackett,  and, 
although  the  measure  itself  had  not  been  made  a  party  issue,  his  ac- 
tion in  giving  it  his  sanction,  after  the  disclosures  of  the  investigation, 
was  taken  up  m  some  quarters  as  an  argument  against  his  re-election. 
The  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  lobby  was  passed  with  very  little 
discussion  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  elevated-railroad  bill,  and 
the  two  received  the  governor's  signature  together. 

During  the  campaign  of  1890,  Mr.  Russell  continued  his  attack 
upon  the  Republican  party  for  its  failure  to  suppress  the  lobby  evil, 
and  used  the  findings  of  the  recent  investigating  committee  to  still 
further  enforce  the  argument  which  he  had  drawn  from  the  facts  dis- 
closed by  the  investigation  of  1887.  While  the  tariff  was  the  over- 
shadowing issue,  the  subject  of  the  lobby  received  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  canvass.  The  arguments  of 
Mr.  Russell,  by  implication  if  not  directly,  cast  a  reflection  upon  Gov- 
ernor Brackett  for  failing  to  follow  the  example  set  by  Governor 
Ames,  in  1887,  and  to  veto  the  bill  without  regard  to  its  merits.  Fi- 
nally, Governor  Brackett  took  the  stump  in  his  own  defence,  declared 
that  he  did  not  think  it  within  his  proper  constitutional  function  to 
veto  the  bill  because  he  disapproved  of  the  methods  of  its  promoters, 
and  asked  Mr.  Russell  to  answer  the  direct  question,  whether  he 
would  have  vetoed  the  bill  if  he  had  been  in  his  place.     The  latter 
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replied  at  once  with  an  emphatic  "Yes,"  which  seemed  to  command 
the  general  assent  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  although  provoking 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  constitutional  lawyers. 

In  his  Inaugural  Message,  sent  to  the  Legislature  before  the  law 
of  1890  had  gone  into  operation,  Governor  Russell  devoted  some 
attention  to  the  lobby,  and  after  a  forcible  statement  of  its  character 
and  methods,  and  of  the  evils  connected  with  it,  he  used  the  follow- 
ing language: — 

*'It  is  far  easier  to  state  tlie  evil  than  to  sug-gest  the  remedy.  Clearly  it  is 
impossible  and  improper  to  prevent  a  constitiientor  any  other  person  from  having 
the  freest  access  to  a  legislator.  Tliis  constitutional  right  guaranteed  to  the  peo- 
ple gives  opportunity  to  tiie  lobby  to  do  its  work.  Prevention  by  non-intercourse 
is  therefore  impossible.  Prevention  by  publicity  is  possible;  and  I  would  suggest 
for  your  consideration,  whether  a  remedy  may  not  be  found  in  this  direction,  by 
making  it  easier  than  it  now  is  publicly  to  investigate  the  methods  used,  and 
money  spent,  on  pending  legislation;  and  also  by  giving  power  to  some  proper 
officer,  before  a  measure  finally  becomes  law,  to  demand  under  oath  a  full  and 
detailed  statement  as  to  these  matters.  The  fear  of  publicity,  and  through  it  of 
defeat,  may  stop  improper  practices  by  making  them  worse  than  useless.  Your 
immediate  predecessors,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  cure  the  evil,  and  believing  in 
tlie  remedy  of  publicity,  passed  an  act  requiring  all  counsel  and  agents  emploj'ed 
by  any  special  interest  on  matters  pending  before  the  Legislature  to  be  regis- 
tered, and  a  statement  under  oath  of  all  expenses  incurred  to  be  made  within 
thirty  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature.  I  believe  that  good  will 
come  from  this  act,  if  fairly  and  thoroughly  enforced,  but  that  it  falls  short  of 
being  a  sufficient  remedy.  It  makes  public  the  names  of  all  persons  emploj'ed, 
but  not  the  acts  of  the  lobbyist.  It  makes  public  the  expenses  incurred,  but  too 
late  to  aflect  the  legislation  for  which  they  were  incurred." 

The  governor  further  suggested  that  rules  for  the  earlier  intro- 
duction of  business  and  its  more  systematic  conduct,  and  requiring 
suggested  legislation  to  be  reduced  to  a  specific  form,  and  the  fullest 
possible  notice  to  be  given  to  the  public  of  the  exact  status  of  every 
matter  pending,  would  tend  to  restrict  the  employment  of  the  lobby ; 
and  he  also  "urged,  as  a  more  fundamental  remedy,  the  passage  of 
general  law\s  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  so  much  special  legisla- 
tion. 

Governor  Russell  thus  gives  his  support  to  the  principles  embod- 
ied in  the  Act  of  1890,  although  he  believes  that  further  provisions 
are  desirable.  His  suggestion  as  to  greater  facility  for  investigation 
is  a  general  one,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  could  be  successfully 
carried  out  in  practice.  In  regard  to  the  statement  of  expenses  before 
a  measure  becomes  a  law,  there  are  also  some  practical  obstacles  in  the 
way,  one  of  which  arises  from  the  diHiculty  of  determining,  where  an 
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agent  is  cmplojcd  to  take  charge  of  a  number  of  matters,  what  part  of 
his  compensation  should  be  charged  to  each. 

In  conclusion,  the  practical  working  of  the  law  during  this  year's 
session  of  the  Legislature  remains  to  be  noticed.  Some  persons  had 
the  idea  that  it  would  either  abolish  altogether,  or  greatly  decrease, 
the  emplo}' ment  of  lobbyists ;  and  they  were  naturally  disappointed 
when  they  saw  the  old  familiar  faces  in  the  corridors  of  the  State 
House  and  in  committee  rooms,  and  when  things  appeared  to  be  going 
on  much  as  formerly.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  predicted  that 
the  law  would  not  be  complied  with,  and  that  it  would  soon  become  a 
dead  letter,  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations.  The  writer  can 
say  for  himself,  as  one  of  the  framers  of  the  act,  that  it  has  worked 
about  as  he  believed  that  it  would.  It  is  not  a  measure  which  aims 
at  changing  human  nature,  or  working  any  very  radical  reform.  It 
recognizes  that  lobbying  has  been,  is,  and  will  be,  a  settled  fact  in 
connection  with  legislation ;  that  there  are  certain  legitimate  services 
which  can  be  rendered  by  persons  who  are  generally  known  as  "  lob- 
byists," and  it  seeks  to  secure  the  conduct  of  this  business  under  con- 
ditions which  favor  responsibility  and  publicity.  There  has  been  a 
general  disposition  on  all  sides  to  give  the  law  a  fair  trial,  and  comply 
with  its  requirements.  The  result  is,  on  the  whole,  encouraging. 
There  were  during  the  session  some  225  entries  on  the  docket  of  legis- 
lative counsel,  and  som^e  50  on  the  docket  of  legislative  agents ;  but 
the  number  of  different  persons  employed  was  much  smaller,  as  many 
were  entered  in  several  matters.  Within  thirty  days  of  the  close  of 
the  session,  179  individuals  and  corporations  had  duly  filed  their  re- 
turn of  expenses,  as  required  by  the  act.  Owing  to  unfamiliarity 
with  the  law,  quite  a  number  of  returns  were  not  filed  withm  this 
time,  and  this  caused  some  newspaper  comment;  but  m  every  one  of 
these  cases  the  returns  were  subsequently  filed  in  proper  form. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  operation  of  the  act  was 
the  extent  to  which  it  cut  down  the  employment  of  agents  by  the  large 
corporations  which  have  hitherto  been  their  best  customers.  Most  of 
the  important  railroads  of  the  State  entered  no  agents  at  all,  leaving 
their  interests  to  be  looked  out  for  by  their  regular  counsel.  The 
street-railway  company  which  had  employed  some  thirty-five  counsel 
and  agents  the  year  before,  only  entered  one  agent  besides  their  regu- 
lar counsel,  although  they  had  large  interests  at  stake  in  connection 
with  legislation.  It  was  clearly  shown,  not  only  that  the  large  cor- 
porations were  keenly  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  but  that  they  w^ere 
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glad  of  the  protection  which  the  hiw  afforded  them  against  demands 
for  emph)yment.  There  are  men  of  strict  integrity  in  their  calling, 
even  in  the  lobby,  who  would  consider  it  unprofessional  to  demand 
employment;  but,  as  Governor  Russell  well  pointed  out  in  his  Inau- 
gural Message,  there  are  others  who  "  extort  money  as  the  price  of 
their  silence  or  unnecessary  assistance."  An  unregulated  lobby  in- 
evitably becomes,  to  a  considerable  extent,  an  agency  for  the  levy  of 
blackmail  from  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  financial 
interests  at  stake.  Under  the  old  condition  of  things,  cor}Dorations 
often  did  not  dare  to  refuse  such  demands.  It  is  certainly  a  strong 
point  in  favor  of  our  present  act,  that  it  seems  to  have  restricted  so 
greatly  the  opportunities  of  levying  blackmail. 

Another  encouraging  indication  may  be  cited.  There  was  consid- 
erable interest  over  certain  proposed  changes  in  the  liquor  law,  and 
a  strong  association  of  liquor-dealers  employed  counsel  to  appear  for 
them.  Under  former  practices,  a  number  of  lobbyists  would  naturally 
have  been  employed  to  promote  the  legislation  desired,  and  applications 
for  employment  were  made  as  usual ;  but  these  applications  were  met 
with  a  refusal,  and  the  interests  involved  were  left  exclusively  m  the 
hands  of  counsel.  The  change  in  the  law  which  was  desired  was 
passed  after  a  strong  fight  against  it.  Under  the  old  conditions, 
charges  of  the  use  of  improper  influences  would  probably  have  been 
made,  but  it  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  there  were  no  intimations  of 
the  sort ;  and  the  case  of  the  association  was  undoubtedly  helped  by  the 
fact  that  no  lobbyists  were  known  to  be  in  its  employ. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  claiming  that  a 
measure  which  has  thus  far  worked  well  in  Massachusetts  can  be 
adopted  to  advantage  by  other  States,  without  regard  to  dissimilarity 
of  conditions.  Legislation  of  this  character  is  peculiarly  dependent  for 
its  success  upon  public  opinion,  and,  where  public  opinion  is  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  principles  embodied  in  our  act,  there  would  be 
little  use  in  placing  it  on  the  statute-book;  but,  where  the  conditions 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  have  prevailed  in  this  State,  the 
attention  of  students  of  public  affairs  may  well  be  directed  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  evils  of  the  lobby  cannot  at  least  be  dimin- 
ished by  its  regulation. 

JOSIAH   QUINCY. 
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The  request  made  to  me  to  write  an  account  of  the  Cambridge 
colleges  for  women  was  very  pleasant  to  me:  at  the  same  time,  it 
seemed  a  difficult  task.  The  prospect  of  addressing  an  American  au- 
dience could  not  but  be  pleasing  to  one  who  has  so  many  early  asso- 
ciations with  the  country,  from  having  lived  there  in  youth  and  had 
early  friends  there,  and  who  has  had  friends  since  in  the  many  Ameri- 
cans who  have  studied  at  Newnham,  and  who  still  come  back  to  visit 
the  college  when  they  cross  the  Atlantic.  There  is  still  another  tie, 
in  the  affection  and  interest  with  which  the  poems  of  my  brother, 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  are  recognized  in  America.  All  these  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  and  connections  with  the  present  time,  have  made  it 
difficult  and  formidable  to  give  some  account  of  this  work  in  which 
much  of  my  life  has  been  engaged,  and  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  its 
results ;  but  I  feel  that  I  am  addressing  an  audience  who  will  be  con- 
siderate, and  not  too  critical. 

We  will  begin  by  saying  something  of  the  students  before  they 
enter  college.  They  are  often  educated  at  school  while  living  at 
home ;  but  many  are  taught  at  home  privately  by  teachers  not  always 
very  well  qualified.  Some  of  our  students,  often  among  the  best,  are 
older  women  who  have  been  teachers  either  in  schools  or  in  families. 
These  come  with  very  definite  ideas  of  what  they  want  to  do,  and  are 
very  anxious  to  improve  themselves ;  and  they  often  benefit  greatly. 
Being  used  to  work,  it  is  not  a  hardship ;  but  it  is  a  pleasant  change 
to  be  studying  on  their  own  account  and  for  their  own  satisfaction, 
instead  of  teaching  others.  They  are,  moreover,  very  useful  among 
the  younger  students,  and,  being  joined  with  them  in  their  work,  they 
can  the  more  easily  help  them.  Many  of  our  students  want  develop- 
ing. They  come  from  quiet  homes  and  large  families,  where  they 
have  been  left  to  themselves  in  a  great  measure,  and  have  not  always 
found  congenial  occupations  or  companions.  Then  there  are  some 
well- trained  students  who  are  fully  prepared  by  their  school-work  or 
private  teaching  to  enter  on  the  studies  of  the  university.  But  there 
is  still  much  to  be  desired  in  the  classical  and  mathematical  prepara- 
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tion.  Ilardlj  any  women  come  up  with  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  especially  of  Greek;  and  few  liave  mastered  a  sufTieient  num- 
ber of  subjects  in  mathematics. 

The  age  for  entering  college  at  Newnham  and  Girton  is  fixed  at 
eighteen.  This  is  the  lowest  age:  there  is  no  limit  upwards.  The 
students  m  both  colleges  are  required  to  pass  an  entrance  examina- 
tion ;  but  both  colleges  accept  as  an  alternative  several  well-known, 
examinations.     At  Oxford  I  believe  the  minimum  age  is  seventeen. 

When  the  students  enter  college,  they  have  each  their  room  assigned 
to  them.  At  Girton  they  have  two  rooms,  each  with  furniture :  at 
Newnham  they  have  usually  only  one  room  with  furniture,  but  the 
bed  is  made  into  a  couch  by  day,  and  covered  with  chintz.  The  ex- 
pense at  Newnham  is  less  than  at  Girton,  and  the  college  is  close  to 
Cambridge  and  the  university  buildings. 

One  of  the  first  occupations  of  the  new  students,  who  usually  come 
in  the  October  term  and  a  day  or  two  before  the  others,  is  the  fitting 
up  and  arranging  of  their  rooms.  They  usually  add  an  additional  table 
or  chairs,  curtains,  pictures  and  ornaments,  cups  and  saucers  for  tea  and 
coffee  parties,  and  a  kettle ;  for  the  students  have  fires  in  their  rooms. 
Of  course  the  expense  of  these  additions  varies  according  to  the  means 
of  the  students.  I  am  told  that  those  who  have  to  study  economy 
can  pay  their  way  with  under  a  hundred  pounds  a  j^ear,  including 
college-fees,  book  clubs,  and  small  expenses.  The  natural  sciences 
tripos  is  the  most  expensive  to  work  for,  as  the  students  have  to  pay 
three  guineas  a  year  extra  fees  for  laboratory  expenses. 

The  new  students  are  all  interviewed,  soon  after  their  arrival,  by 
the  principal  or  vice-principal  of  their  respective  halls,  and  then  by 
the  lecturer  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  study  which  they  have 
selected ;  and  then  a  course  of  study  is  laid  out  for  them  in  one  of 
the  subjects  which  have  been  chosen  for  the  final  examinations  b}^  the 
university  boards  of  study.  These  subjects  are  classics,  mathematics, 
divinit}^,  moral  sciences,  natural  sciences,  historj^,  law,  media3val  and 
modern  languages,  and  Semitic  languages.  This  last  has  not  been 
taken  by  any  woman.  Divinity  and  law  have  had  one  woman  stu- 
dent each.  There  are  a  few  at  Newnham  who  still  confine  their  atten- 
tion to  the  groups  of  the  higher  local  examination.  The  vice-chan- 
cellor grants  a  certificate  for  success  in  three  of  these  groups,  and  this 
can  be  obtained  by  two  years'  study,  or  even  less. 

Americans  who  are  graduates  of  one  of  the  American  colleges,  or 
who  can  bring  evidence  of  having  })assed  some  examination  of  good 
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standi ng,  are  admitted  without  passing  one  of  the  proscribed  entrance 
examinations;  and  students  from  various  parts  of  Europe  have  the 
same  advantage. 

The  usual  course  of  the  day  at  college  begins  with  prayers  and 
breakfast,  lasting  from  eight  till  nine  o'clock.  Lectures  often  begin 
at  nine,  and  go  on  at  intervals  till  one  o'clock,  or  in  some  cases  till 
two.  Of  course,  students  do  not  go  in  every  morning  to  lectures. 
They  work  alone,  or,  at  Newnham,  till  their  rooms  are  ready,  in  the 
libraries  and  common  sitting-rooms  of  their  halls.  ISTo  student  will 
have  more  than  two  or  three  lectures  daily,  and  sometimes  for  one  or 
two  days  in  the  week  none,  but  then  they  have  preparation.  Thus 
in  the  early  morning  there  is  much  going  to  and  fro  to  the  lectures, 
some  of  which  are  held  in  the  Newnham  and  Girton  lecture- rooms, 
and  many  more  in  the  university  rooms  or  lecture -rooms  in  the  men's 
colleges,  where  the  women  have  special  seats. 

The  natural  science  students,  after  attending  lectures  on  their  spe- 
cial subjects  with  the  men,  retire  to  their  own  laboratories.  A  few 
advanced  students  work  in  the  university  laboratories.  There  are 
several  women  lecturers  and  demonstrators  in  chemistry  and  other 
branches ;  but  both  at  Girton  and  Newnham  some  help  in  the  labora- 
tories is  given  by  men. 

The  students  assemble  for  luncheon  at  Newnham,  in  their  respec- 
tive halls,  between  quarter-past  twelve  and  half-past  two :  at  Girton, 
between  one  and  three.  The  afternoon  is  devoted  to  walks  and 
games, — lawn-tennis,  fives,  and  in  winter  hockey,  which  takes  the  place 
of  lawn-tennis  when  the  weather  is  very  cold  or  uncertain.  The 
gymnasium  is  also  used  in  winter.  These  games  are  managed  by 
clubs ;  and  the  members  elect  a  president,  and  a  committee  and  secre- 
tary. These  authorities  make  regulations  about  the  courts,  etc.,  which 
have  to  be  strictly  kept.  At  Newnham,  where  there  are  three  halls, 
much  excitement  is  kept  up  by  contests  between  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent halls.  Cups  are  contended  for,  the  victors  bearing  off  the  tro- 
phy to  decorate  the  dining-room  of  their  own  hall. 

Some  of  the  students  go  for  drives,  and  a  few  ride  together  occa- 
sionally with  a  riding-master.  The  walkers  go  into  the  country  or 
the  town  where  they  may  have  visits  to  pay  or  shopping  to  do. 
Sometimes  the  sights  of  Cambridge,  which  are  not  a  few,  are  visited. 
In  fact,  they  can  hardly  go  anywhere  m  the  town  without  passing 
objects  of  interest, — the  backs  of  the  colleges  shaded  with  trees,  the 
picturesque  bridges  crossing  the  Cam,  and  leading  through  avenues  of 
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trees  to  the  stately  colleges,  which  rise  up  amidst  green  meadows  or 
gardens  guarded  by  ancient  ivy-covered  walls,  and  flanked  by  the 
slowly  moving  stream.  Such  are  the  haunts  of  our  students, — haunts 
which  are  endeared  and  made  honorable  b}^  the  memories  of  the  de- 
parted founders  and  benefactors,  as  well  as  of  those  learned  men  who 
have  studied  and  advanced  knowledge  and  true  religion,  and  of  some 
who  are  still  with  us.  Surely  our  students  must  feel  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  that  it  has  been  good  for  them  to  have  been  here. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  a  former  Newnham  student : — 

"  O  fairest  of  all  fan*  places, 
Sweetest  of  all  sweet  towns, 
With  the  birds  and  the  grayness  and  greenness, 
And  the  men  in  caps  and  gowns." 

The  hours  speed  on ;  and  the  walkers,  those  who  are  driving,  and 
those  who  are  at  games,  come  in  and  gather  in  the  halls,  where,  at 
Newnham,  between  three  and  half-past  four,  tea  is  served.  After 
this,  some  work  for  an  hour  or  two  hours  before  dinner,  at  half-past 
six.  Some  arrange  their  work  so  as  to  be  able  to  attend  the  service 
at  Kings  College  Chapel  at  five,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from 
Newnham.  At  Girton,  tea  is  taken  to  each  student  in  her  room. 
After  dinner,  from  seven  to  eight  there  are  meetings  of  clubs  and  so- 
cieties, a  musical  society,  a  political  club  in  the  form  of  a  parliament 
with  a  speaker,  government  and  opposition.  There  the  political  sub- 
jects of  the  day  are  discussed,  bills  are  brought  in,  and  either  passed 
or  rejected.  The  students  learn  in  this  way  to  speak,  to  bear  opposi- 
tion and  vehemence  without  quarrelling,  to  see  that  people  cannot  all 
think  alike ;  for  when  all  is  over  there  is  friendliness.  There  are  also 
literary  clubs,  where  poetry  is  read ;  an  historical  club,  where  a  paper 
on  some  historical  subject  is  read  once  a  term ;  a  natural  science  club 
on  the  same  plan ;  a  modern  languages  club,  where  some  French  or 
German  play  is  read.  Once  a  week  there  is  dancing  in  the  large  hall, 
where  the  students  from  the  three  halls  assemble.  Tea  comes  about 
eight,  and  then  the  students  disperse  to  work  till  ten  or  later. 

Of  course,  every  student  does  not  belong  to  all  these  societies. 
Each  selects  those  she  prefers,  and  among  them  generall}^  something 
connected  with  her  work. 

Twice  a  term  in  the  winter,  and  once  in  the  May  term,  there  is  a 

more  formal  debate.     The  subject  is  chosen,  two  set  speeches  are  made, 

and  then  the  president  of  the  debating  society  declares  the  subject 

open  to  discussion  by  the  assembly,  which  consists  of  the  body  of 

34 
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Students.  They  are  allowed  to  invite  a  few  friends  and  the  great 
hall  is  usually  filled  with  about  three  hundred  people.  The  students 
decorate  the  hall  with  llowers,  and  gay  curtains  and  screens ;  and  the 
sight  IS  very  pleasing  and  lively.  After  the  debate  has  gone  on  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  voting  is  taken  and  the  decision  is 
announced.  The  victorious  party  cheers,  and  the  speakers  on  both 
sides  receive  the  congratulations  of  their  friends.  The  hall  is  cleared, 
and  tea  brought;  and  dancing  follows.  Before  eleven  o'clock  the 
whole  company  disperse  to  their  homes  and  to  their  respective  halls. 

Once  in  two  or  three  years  an  inter-collegiate  debate  takes  place 
between  the  two  colleges  of  Girton  and  Newnham,  when  usually  the 
greater  part  of  the  students,  and  many  of  their  friends,  assemble  in 
the  hall  of  one  of  the  colleges.  The  two  presidents  preside,  and  two 
vice-presidents  and  secretaries  read  and  take  the  minutes. 

Lawn-tennis  is  also  an  occasion  for  meetings  between  the  two  col- 
leges. In  the  Easter  term,  a  match  is  played  between  the  two  best 
from  each  college,  and  in  the  Lent  term  also,  there  are  contests. 

The  Girton  students  once  acted  a  Greek  play,  the  "  Electra,"  very 
successfully;  and  they  do  a  good  deal  of  acting,  I  believe,  among 
themselves.  A  good  many  of  the  students  of  both  colleges  belong 
also  to  the  University  Musical  Society,  and  attend  the  weekly  choral 
practices  conducted  by  Professor  C.  V.  Stanford;  and  many  more  go 
to  the  society's  concerts.  For  social  amusement  among  themselves, 
the  students  have  coffee-parties  in  their  rooms  after  luncheon,  tea- 
parties  in  the  afternoon,  or  after-dinner  and  cocoa  parties  at  night, 
after  ten  o'clock. 

The  principal  and  vice-principals  see  the  students  daily  at  meals, 
which  are  taken  in  common ;  and  they  always  invite  six  or  eight  to 
sit  at  their  tables,  for  at  Newnham  small  tables  are  used.  The  resi- 
dent lecturers  and  secretaries  preside  at  separate  tables.  This  gives 
an  opportunity  for  intercourse  in  a  friendly  way.  In  the  evening  the 
principal  invites  a  few  to  her  room  to  tea ;  but  the  vice-principals  go 
into  the  halls,  and  generally  the  resident  lecturers  also.  Being  thus 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  students,  they  are  able  to  advise  them 
easily  and  informally,  a  good  tone  is  kept  up,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
college  is  not  felt  as  a  strain.  At  Girton  there  is  a  distinct  high  table 
at  which  the  mistress  of  the  college  presides,  surrounded  by  the  lec- 
turers and  other  officials  of  the  college,  as  at  the  men's  colleges.  The 
students  sit  below  at  long  tables.  This  plan  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  more  complete  relaxation,  and  freedom  from  restraint,  to  the 
mistress  and  the  lecturers. 
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The  stadeiits  of  both  colleges  leave  with  regret,  and  often  come 
back  to  Cambridge  to  revisit  their  old  friends  and  old  haunts.  At 
Newnham  we  receive  them  into  the  halls,  in  our  spare  rooms;  and  in 
the  long  vacation  they  can  reside  again,  and  read  in  the  librarj^,  and 
sit  in  the  gardens.  Old  friends  thus  meet.  We  hear,  too,  what  is 
going  on;  for  letters  come  from  various  parts  of  the  world, — from 
India,  America,  and  Australia,  from  South  Africa  and  Burma  and 
Japan.  In  this  way,  the  life  and  tjie  interests  of  the  college  broaden, 
and  our  horizon  extends. 

At  the  same  time,  while  there  is  a  good  deal  of  public  life,  yet 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  private  life.  Special  friends  keep 
together,  and  learn  to  know  each  other  w^ell,  though  there  is  much 
general  sympathy  and  helpfulness  in  case  of  any  sorrow  or  trouble. 
The  great  festival  of  the  year  is  Commemoration  Day,  the  24th  of 
February,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  the  Senate  of  Cambridge 
University  passed  the  graces  allowing  women,  on  certain  conditions, 
to  enter  for  the  same  examinations  as  the  men,  viz.,  the  various 
triposes ;  and  to  receive,  instead  of  degrees,  certificates,  signed  by  the 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  testifying  that  they  have  passed 
these  examinations,  and  giving  them  place  in  the  class-list,  in  which 
they  are  compared  with  the  men.  On  this  day,  at  Newnham,  the 
authorities  of  the  college,  the  principal,  vice-principals,  and  lecturers, 
wnth  as  many  members  of  the  council  of  the  college  as  can  be  col- 
lected, dine  together  v/ith  the  students  in  the  large  hall.  Speeches 
are  made,  and  the  founders  and  benefactors  of  the  college  are  duly 
remembered,  and  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  students.  Those 
who  have  departed  this  life  are  not  forgotten,  nor  are  those  who  still 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  college. 

It  has  grown  into  a  custom,  that  on  the  Sunday  evening  before 
Commemoration  Day  the  principal  should  relate  to  the  students  the 
hisfory  of  the  rise  and  growth  and  progress  of  the  college,  so  that 
they  may  duly  understand  what  the  Commemoration  means.  The 
hall  is  decorated  \vith  flowers  for  the  Commemoration  dinner,  and  all 
the  students  wear  flowers.  After  it  is  over,  the  rest  of  the  evening 
is  spent  in  dancing.  Those  who  have  left  know  that  they  will  be 
remembered  at  least  by  some,  and  some  groups  of  students  in  distant 
places  keep  the  day  together.  It  is  the  birthday  of  the  college,  when, 
as  we  may  say,  the  university  acknowledged  and  adopted  it  and  its 
sister-cojlege,  Girton. 

The  advantages  of  being  closely  connected  with  the  university  are 
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very  great.  There  is  tlie  tradition  of  study ;  there  is  the  traclv  of  past 
students.  Teachers  and  libraries,  laboratories  and  other  appliances, 
are  collected  together,  and  make  an  atmosphere  of  student  life.  There 
is  a  standard  of  learning;  and  the  learned  from  other  countries  com- 
bine in  keeping  it  up,  and  raising  it.  Women  have  gradually  been 
allowed  to  join  in  the  studies,  and  a  few  are  following  on  in  the  work 
of  research.  In  an  entirely  separate  college,  this  could  not  be  so 
easily  and  naturally  done.  In  a  separate  college,  too,  the  women 
students  would  not  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  ablest  pro- 
fessors ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that,  at  any  rate  for  a  long  time,  the  best 
men  would  go  to  the  women's  college,  and  so  the  teaching  would  be 
inferior. 

There  may  be  advantages,  too,  in  seeing  what  women  can  make  of 
special  studies.  They  may  help  men  to  view  some  points  in  different 
aspects;  their  delicacy  of  perception,  of  touch,  and  of  handling,  may 
be  of  service,  though  they  may  lack,  in  some  cases,  power  and  per- 
sistence. Men  and  women  may  accomplish  more  together  than  if  kept 
apart  in  their  work.  Most  likely  there  will  always  be  a  limited  number 
of  advanced  women  students,  and  these  can  surely  be  taught  with  the 
men.  The  lecturer  will  thus  have  larger  classes,  which  will  add 
to  his  interest  in  his  work ;  and  his  labors  will  not  be  so  severe  as  if 
he  had  to  do  the  teaching  twice  over.  In  this  larger  number,  too,  he 
may  find  a  greater  number  of  thorough  students. 

The  private  studies  can  be  carried  on  in  the  separate  colleges  of 
the  men  and  women.  It  seems  desirable,  at  any  rate  in  science,  that 
there  should  be  some  laboratories  for  the  use  of  women,  for  at  least 
a  part  of  their  work.  For  many  reasons,  too,  it  is  much  better  that 
women  should  reside  in  separate  colleges.  Their  lives  will  be  much 
quieter  and  more  composed,  which  is  necessary  for  study.  The  ideal 
does  appear  to  me  to  be  a  union  of  the  women's  colleges  with  the 
men's  colleges  in  studies  where  it  can  be  managed.  In  most  cases, 
college  life  will  only  be  for  a  time, — a  preparation  for  the  future,  and 
work  of  some  kind,  either  at  home  or  in  some  profession  or  business. 
Women  need  to  gain  power,  grasp  of  subjects,  concentration,  presence 
of  mind.  Surely  some  of  the  benefits  of  examinations  are,  that  they 
oblige  students  to  grasp  the  details  of  their  special  subjects ;  and  to 
gain  the  power  to  express  their  knowledge,  they  must  try  to  put  it 
forth  clearly  and  concisely,  and  this  requires  presence  of  mind  and 
coolness.  These  cjualities  are  all  wanted  in  the  business  of  life;  and 
for  that,  knowledge,  too,  is  valuable.     They  are  the  weapons  of  life 
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with  which  we  overcome  difficulties,  and  clear  a  path  before  us. 
Then  there  comes  culture,  which  is  to  clothe  us  as  with  a  lovely  gar- 
ment. We  should  try,  at  least  in  part,  to  make  our  own  the  beautiful 
thoughts  of  the  poets  and  the  deeds  of  great  heroes,  and  we  should 
also  not  neglect  any  opportunities  of  learning  about  and  seeing  pic- 
tui'cs  and  beautiful  buildings,  and  seeing,  if  possible,  something  of  the 
w^orld.  The  desire  for  all  this  is  fostered  by  much  that  is  learned  at 
college,  by  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  university,  and  by  occasional 
teaching  in  literature,  art,  and  archaeology ;  and  in  these  ways  an  im- 
pulse is  given  to  many  interests  not  before  awakened. 

With  our  limited  experience,  we  can  so  far  point  to  some  results. 
We  have  able  lecturers,  a  great  number  of  successful  head-mistresses 
and  teachers  of  schools,  some  secretaries  and  literary  women,  and 
many  happy  wives  and  mothers.  Certainly  there  may  be  other  paths 
for  colleges,  and  different  results.  Why  should  there  not  be  separate 
colleges  in  some  places?  In  England  we  have  Ilolloway ;  in  America, 
Yassar,  Wellesley,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  others ;  but  even  at  these  colleges 
there  are  men  lecturers  and  professors,  I  believe.  Then,  too,  there 
should  always  be  colleges  which  both  men  and  women  may  attend  while 
living  at  home,  for  the  saving  of  expense,  on  account  of  family  cir- 
cumstances, or  of  health;  for  all  cannot  live  among  great  numbers. 

In  a  separate  college  for  w^omen,  music  might  be  more  studied, 
also  drawing  and  designing,  and  other  technical  works,  perhaps  the 
making  of  jewelry  and  watches,  fine  embroidery,  the  painting  of  glass, 
and  gardening.  Teaching  on  some  of  these  subjects  might  be  got 
from  the  technical  schools  of  Paris,  of  London,  and  of  Germany.  By 
this  means  something  might  be  done  to  make  new  openings  for  the 
activities  of  women.  We  want  new  modes  of  life,  for  the  educational 
line  is  very  much  filled  up.  Still,  we  should  always  endeavor  to 
keep  up  the  intercourse  between  men  and  women  in  their  work, 
though  it  might  be  in  a  modified  way.  This  union  of  work  between 
men  and  women  creates  a  new  interest  between  them.  They  learn  to 
understand  each  other's  views  and  wants,  to  enter  into  each  other's 
employments;  and  thus  we  may  hope  that  antagonism  between  men 
and  women  will  fade  away. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  marriage  it  is  difficult  to  say 
much.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  women  have  more  interests  will  help 
to  turn  away  their  thoughts  from  that  course  of  life,  and  make  them 
more  difficult  to  win  and  to  satisfy;  but  may  they  not  become  better 
wives  and  mothers,  wiser  helj)meets  and  counsellors?     Then,  too,  in 
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the  British  Isles,  marriage  is  difficult,  and  it  is  well  that  women 
should  have  opportunities  for  independent  lives.  The  increasing 
desire  for  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  disinclination  for  marriage.  However,  marrying  goes  on,  even 
amon£2:  Newnham  and  Girton  students. 

AVith  regard  to  the  question  of  health,  it  is  often  a  subject  of  anxi- 
ety to  the  authorities  of  the  colleges,  and  they  have  to  use  much 
watcliful  care.  Some  students  come  to  college  who  have  worked  too 
much  either  at  home  or  at  school,  and  have  exhausted  themselves. 
Man}'  feel  the  strain  of  the  final  examination,  which  is  a  severe  test, 
lasting  as  it  does  in  most  triposes  for  five  or  six  days  of  six  hours' 
w^ork.  The  mathematical  tripos  consists  of  three  days  of  six  hours, 
then  an  interval  of  eleven  days,  and  then  another  three  days  of  six 
hours.  In  the  natural  sciences  tripos,  the  work  is  spread  over  a  good 
many  days,  but  with  intervals,  as  the  students  do  their  practical  work 
in  detachments  in  the  laboratories.  The  students  are  mostly  fatigued 
at  the  end  of  the  time,  and  some  are  disappointed ;  for  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  to  the  work  for  so  many  days.  Still  they  go  away, 
v/itk  few  exceptions,  feeling  that  they  have  accomplished  something, 
and  they  soon  bloom  out  again. 

It  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  students  during  their  three  years' 
course,  to  see  how  they  develop  with  the  new  life  and  their  new  com- 
panions. Many  who  were  weak  grow  strong.  They  form  strong 
friendships ;  they  develop  great  interest  in  their  v/ork ;  the  beauty  of 
Cambridge  attracts  them,  and  gives  a  charm  to  life.  Then,  besides 
their  studies,  there  are  the  societies,  the  opportunities  of  reading  a 
variety  of  books  and  of  seeing  people.  They  are  only  about  nine 
wrecks  at  a  time  away  from  home,  so  they  are  able  to  keep  up  their 
family  relations  very  closely  And  these  opportunities  of  forming  new 
friends  and  new  interests  bring  pleasure  to  the  homes,  and  help  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  young  people. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick,  who  a  couple  of  years  ago  published  care- 
fully compiled  statistics  of  the  health  of  the  students  in  the  four  col- 
leges of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
health  did,  on  the  whole,  go  down  slightly  while  at  college,  but  that  it 
improved  afterwards. 

The  examinations,  no  doubt,  do  try  them;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
insure  very  good  work  without  them,  though  possibly  they  might  be 
less  severe.  Those  of  our  students  who  have  done  the  best  have 
worked  from  six  to  eight  hours  daily.     Some  w^ork  more.     Those 
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who  go  in  for  natural  sciences  often  exceed  this  hour;  but  there  is 
a  great  variety  in  the  practical  work. 

I  think  there  is  considerable  improvement  among  the  students  in 
this  respect.  They  have  learned  how  to  manage  their  work,  and  they 
come  better  prepared.  It  would  be  well  to  encourage  a  year's  resi- 
dence, after  the  examinations  are  over,  for  reading  and  study.  Miss 
Fawcett,  a  Newnham  student  who  was  placed  above  the  senior  wran- 
gler in  Part  I.  of  the  mathematical  tripos  in  1890,  and  in  the  more 
advanced  work  of  Part  II.,  in  which  the  candidates  are  not  placed  in 
order,  w^as  in  the  first  division  of  the  first  class,  was  one  of  those  who 
never  overworked,  and  whose  average  of  hours  was  low, — not  more,  I 
believe,  than  six  hours  a  day. 

This  long  review  of  what  goes  on  in  the  Cambridge  women's  col- 
leges should  now  end.  Their  influence  has  been  varied;  they  have 
had  a  great  effect  on  the  lives  of  women.  As  time  goes  on,  they  will 
learn  what  subjects,  what  careers,  are  most  congenial ;  and,  being  in 
many  ways  less  hampered  than  men  by  traditions,  they  may  make 
for  themselves  new  paths,  and  perhaps,  with  their  keen  vision,  they 
may  in  some  directions  see  farther. 

We  have  much  to  be  grateful  for.  Our  friends  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge  have  been  very  kind  and  helpful  to  us,  and  have  la- 
bored very  hard  for  our  interests,  and  w^e  feel  that  what  we  most 
prize  and  value  is  our  connection  with  the  University. 

Anne  J.  Clough. 


THE  DEATH  OF  POLYGAMY  IN  UTAH. 

Years  after  Joseph  Smith  founded  the  Mormon  Church,  he  de- 
clared that  the  Almighty  had  revealed  to  him  that  polygamy  was 
right,  and  he  adopted  it  as  a  doctrine.  He  and  some  of  his  followers 
commenced  the  practice.  But  in  obedience  to  public  opinion,  based 
upon  the  moral  sense  of  the  American  people,  and  according  to  their 
own  reason  and  conscience,  I  presume,  our  national  law-makers  in 
1862  enacted  a  law  defining  plural  marriage  as  a  crime,  and  fixing  the 
punishment.  In  1882  they  made  another  law,  more  stringent  and 
comprehensive,  defining  and  punishing  unlawful  cohabitation  also  as 
a  crime.  And  in  1887  still  another  law  was  passed  designed  to  be 
yet  more  stringent  and  effectual.  The  courts  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah  began  the  enforcement  of  the  two  acts  first  mentioned  in  Sep- 
tember, 1884,  and  of  the  last  law  as  soon  as  it  took  effect.  After 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  men  had  been  sent  to  prison  for  their  vio- 
lation, Wilford  Woodruff,  the  president  of  the  Mormon  Church,  made 
and  published  an  official  declaration  termed  the  "manifesto,"  in 
which  is  found  the  following  language : — 

"  We  are  not  teaching  polygamy  or  plural  marriage,  not  permitting  any  per- 
son to  enter  upon  its  practice.  .  .  .  Inasmuch  as  laws  have  been  enacted  by 
Congress  forbidding  plural  marriages,  which  laws  have  been  pronounced  con- 
stitutional by  the  court  of  last  resort,  I  hereby  declare  my  intention  to  submit  to 
those  laws  and  to  use  my  mfiuence  with  the  members  of  the  church  over  which 
I  preside  to  nave  them  do  likewise.  .  .  .  And  I  now  publicly  declare  that  my  ad- 
vice to  the  Latter-day  Saints  is  to  refrain  from  contracting  any  marriage  forbid- 
den by  the  law  of  the  land." 

At  the  General  Conference  of  the  church  on  October  6,  1890,  Lo- 
renzo Snow,  the  oldest  of  the  living  apostles  except  President  Wood- 
ruff, offered  the  following  resolution : — 

"  I  move  that,  recognizing  Wilford  Woodruff  as  the  president  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  the  only  man  on  earth  at  the  present 
time  who  holds  the  keys  of  the  sealing  ordinances,  we  consider  him  fully  author- 
ized, by  virtue  of  his  position,  to  issue  the  manifesto  which  has  been  read  in 
our  hearing,  and  which  is  dated  September  24,  1891  ;  and  that,  as  a  church  in 
General  Conference  assembled,  we  accept  his  declaration  concerning  plural  mar- 
riage as  authoritative  and  binding." 
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At  the  time  this  resolution  was  adopted,  George  Q.  Cannon,  the 
first  counsellor  of  the  president,  in  explanation  of  their  action  with 
respect  to  the  manifesto,  among  other  things,  said, — 

"So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  say,  lluit,  of  the  men  in  the  church  who 
have  endeavored  to  mamtaiu  this  principle  of  plural  marriage,  I  am  one.  In 
public  and  m  private  I  have  avowed  my  belief  in  it.  .  .  .  But  a  change  has 
taken  place.  .  .  .  After  the  occurrences  of  the  past  six  years  have  been  wit- 
nessed, .  .  .  and  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  men  have  been  incarcerated  m 
prison,  going  there  for  various  terms,  from  one  month  up  to  yeai-s,  .  .  .  the 
time  came  when,  in  the  providence  of  God,  it  seemed  necessary  that  something 
should  be  done  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  country,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  us,  and  to  save  the  people.  President  Woodruff  and  others 
of  us  have  been  appealed  to  hundreds  of  times  to  announce  something.  .  .  . 
But  at  no  time  has  the  Spirit  seemed  to  mdicate  that  this  should  be  done.  We 
have  waited  for  the  Lord  to  move  in  the  matter;  and  on  the  24th  of  September 
President  Woodruff  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  write  something  and  he  had 
the  spirit  of  it.  We  had  prayed  about  it,  and  besought  God  repeatedly  what  to 
do.  At  that  time  the  Spirit  came  upon  him,  and  the  document  that  has  been 
read  in  your  hearing  ivas  the  result.  I  know  that  it  was  right,  much  as  it  has 
gone  against  the  grain  with  me  m  many  respects,  because  many  of  you  know  the 
contest  we  have  had  upon  this  point.  .  .  .  Some  have  wondered,  and  said, 
'  Why  did  not  his  counsellors  sign  it  ?  Why  didn't  others  sign  ? '  Well,  I  give  you 
the  reason, — because  he  is  the  only  man  on  the  earth  that  has  this  right,  and  he 
exercised  it,  and  he  did  this  u'ith  approval  of  all  of  us  to  whom  the  matter  was 
submitted  after  he  made  up  his  mind,  and  we  sustained  it ;  for  ice  had  made  it 
a  subject  of  prayer  also  that  God  would  direct  us.'* 

At  the  same  time  President  Woodruff  said, — 

"  I  want  to  say  to  all  Israel  that  the  step  which  I  have  taken  in  issuing  this 
manifesto  has  not  been  done  ivithout  earnest  prayer  before  the  Lord.  I  am 
about  to  go  into  the  spirit-world  like  other  men  of  my  age.  [He  was  then  more 
than  eighty.]  ...  If  we  do  our  duty  to  one  another,  to  our  country,  and  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  we  will  be  justified  when  we  go  into  the  spirit-world.  .  .  .  I  say 
to  Israel,  the  Lord  will  never  permit  me,  nor  any  other  man  who  stands  as  the 
president  of  this  church,  to  lead  j'ou  astray.  ...  If  I  were  to  attempt  that,  the 
Lord  would  remove  me  out  of  my  place,  and  he  will  any  other  man  who  attempts 
to  lead  the  children  of  men  astray  from  the  oracles  of  God  and  from  their  duty." 

I  have  made  these  quotations  to  show  tliat  the  president  of  the 
church  advised  its  members  to  obey  the  law  prohibiting  polygamy 
and  unlawful  cohabitation ;  that  the  advice  was  given  after  prayer  be- 
fore the  Lord,  as  he  and  his  first  counsellor  said,  and  that  they  also 
said  the  manifesto  was  written  and  the  advice  given  when  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  was  upon  its  author;  that  the  church  declared  he  was  the 
only  person  having  the  authority  to  give  the  advice,  and  that  it  was 
binding  upon  all  its  members ;  that  after  prayer  it  was  a])})roved  by  the 
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first  counsellor  and  other  high  ofiicers  before  it  was  submitted  to  the 
conference;  and  that  he  declared  he  knew  it  was  right.  All  this  must 
be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  declaration  that  the  manifesto  was  the 
expression  of  the  Almighty  by  means  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  it  should 
be  regarded  by  Mormons  as  the  will  of  God  so  manifested  to  Wood- 
ruff, and  declared  by  him  to  all  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  In  eSect,  the  manifesto  is  declared  to  be 
a  revelation  hj  means  of  supernatural  power.  It  and  the  exjjressions 
of  the  president  and  his  hrst  counsellor,  and  the  resolution  and  the 
circumstances  attending  them,  are  more  significant  and  solemn  to  the 
mind  of  the  Mormon  than  to  some  of  us  who  have  but  little  or  no 
faith  in  the  interposition  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Power  in  supernatu- 
ral ways,  or  to  a  great  many  others  who  do  believe  in  supernatural 
manifestations  of  Power  and  Wisdom,  but  do  not  believe  that  the  Lord 
communicates  his  will  especially  to  the  Mormon. 

The  Latter-day  Saints,  like  the  members  of  other  churches,  are 
usually  sincere.  During  a  period  of  nearly  six  years  before  the  ac- 
tion of  the  church  above  shown,  it  became  my  duty  to  sentence  sev- 
eral hundred  Mormons  who  had  been  convicted  from  time  to  time  of 
polygamy  or  unlawful  cohabitation.  In  the  beginning  it  appeared 
probable  that  a  large  number  of  men,  law-abiding  aside  from  their 
polygamous  practices,  would  be  imprisoned  under  the  law.  Believ- 
ing that  the  object  of  the  law  was  the  protection  of  societ}^  from  the 
evil  effect  of  the  crimes  defined  in  it,  I  determined  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, before  sentence,  any  promise  that  I  might  believe  made  in 
good  faith  by  the  defendant  to  obey  the  law.  I  came  to  this  deter- 
mination in  the  hope  that  the  example  of  the  man  in  making  the 
promise  before  the  public,  and  his  subsequent  obedience,  would  be  as 
effectual  for  the  purpose  aimed  at  by  the  law  as  severe  punishment. 
To  that  end,  I  alw^ays  asked  the  person  to  be  sentenced  to  make  the 
promise.  During  the  two  or  three  first  years,  I  suspended  sentence  on 
such  as  made  the  promise,  and  liberated  them.  But,  if  the  promise 
was  not  made,  the  defendant  in  unlawful  cohabitation  cases  was 
sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  six  months,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  three  hundred  dollars — the  maximum  punishment  in  that 
class  of  cases.  Greater  punishment  was  imposed  in  polygamy  cases. 
A  few  at  first  agreed  to  obey  the  law,  and  were  liberated ;  but  after- 
wards nearly  all  refused,  saying  generally  that  the  doctrmes  of  their 
church  sanctioned  the  practice,  and  that  they  considered  those  doc- 
trmes bmdmg.     After  sentence,  the  prisoners  would  pass  out  of  the 
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court-room,  in  the  custody  oi  the  olTicer,  to  the  penitentiary,  followed 
sometimes  b}'  a  distressed  wife  and  children.  Some  wore  the  air  of 
/  martyrs,  while  others  appeared  very  meek.  The  irhmediate  effects  of 
the  law  often  appeared  very  sad,  and,  to  justify  it,  it  was  necessary  to 
look  away,  and  ahead  to  a  social  sj^stem  with  a  family  consisting  of 
one  husband  and  one  wife  and  their  children,  and  the  affections  that 
arise  from  such  relations. 

But  the  next  morning  after  the  manifesto  was  issued,  it  became 
my  duty  to  sentence  several  men  who  had  been  convicted  of  violating 
this  same  law.  They  were  asked,  as  usual,  if  they  would  obey  it,  and 
they  all  answered  unhesitatingly  that  they  would.  Among  these  men 
was  a  bishop  who  had  been  sentenced  before  for  a  violation  of  the 
same  law,  and  who  had  refused  then  to  make  any  promise.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  changed  his  mind  as  to  whether  polygamy  was  right,  and 
he  said  that  he  had.  I  then  asked  him  when  and  by  what  the  change 
was  induced.  lie  answered,  that  he  changed  his  mind  when  the 
church  changed  its  doctrine,  and  that  he  had  changed  because  he  be- 
lieved that  it  would  not  be  right,  after  the  manifesto,  to  enter  into 
poh^gamy,  or  to  practise  unlaw^ful  cohabitation.  Since  then  I  have 
examined  many  more — probably  more  than  a  hundred — who  came 
before  me  for  sentence,  or  who  were  applicants  for  admission  to  citi- 
zenship, and  they  have  universally  said  that  they  would  obey  the  law, 
and  w^hen  asked,  would  say  that  they  would  regard  it  as  wrong  to  vio- 
late the  doctrines  of  their  church.  Some  have  said  that  they  regarded 
polygamy  as  legally  wrong  after  the  courts  had  declared  the  law 
against  it  constitutional  and  valid,  but  that  they  did  not  believe  it 
religiously  or  morally  wrong  until  the  appearance  of  the  manifesto. 
By  that  action  I  am  convinced  that  the  Mormon  Church  abandoned 
polj^gamy,  and  that  it  will  never  adopt  it  again  in  the  United  States. 

There  was  in  this  Territory  a  political  organization,  composed  of 
Mormons  and  those  who  sympathized  with  them,  known  as  the  "  Peo- 
ple's "  party.  It,  of  course,  always  nominated  and  voted  for  men  of 
its  own  party.  It  was  also  termed  the  "  Church  "  party.  To  appose 
this  was  an  organization  made  up  of  non-Mormons,  and  it  was  known 
as  the  "  Liberal  "  party.  It  w\as  opposed  to  the  church  and  the  party 
representing  it.  The  Mormons  were  asked,  "  Why  not  disband  your 
party  and  join  the  Kepublican  or  the  Democratic  party,  and  divide  u])on 
national  party  lines,  if  you  do  not  insist  on  church  rule?  "  The  terri- 
torial committee  of  that  party  and  the  various  county  committees 
were  called  together,  and  they  adopted  resolutions  declaring  the  party 
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disbanded;  and  its  members  were  advised  to  divide  on  party  lines 
according  to  their  convictions.     The  leaders  in  the  organization  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  Territory  were  mostly  non-Mormons,  and  an 
organization  was  soon  effected  ;  but  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party  of  the  Territory  was  strenuously  opposed  by  men  of  the  Liberal 
party  who  believed  in  Republican  principles.     This  was  particularly 
so  in  Salt  Lake  City.     When  the  election  was  held  in  August  last, 
the  Republican  organization  was  very  imperfect ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  Democrats  polled  about  fourteen  thousand  votes,  the  Repub- 
licans nearl}^  seven  thousand,  and  the  Liberals  a  few  hundred  more 
than  the  Republicans.     This  light  vote  for  the  Republican  candidates 
as  compared  with  the  large  one  for  the  Democratic  candidates  was 
pointed  to  by  the  Liberals  as  an  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Mormons.     I  confess  that  I  was  surprised  at  the  result,  and  was 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  an  evidence  of  insincerity,  and  of  a  disposition, 
on  the  part  of  the  Mormons,  to  vote  together  under  the  name  of 
"Democrats."     But  after  hearing  from  the  entire  Territory,  I  reached 
the  conclusion  that  a  desire  to  defeat  the  Liberals  and  to  prevent  pos- 
sible disfranchisement  was  the  true  explanation.     Quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  non-Mormons  who  had  favored  the  organization  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  would  have  voted  for  its  candidates,  became  fearful 
that  the  Democrats  would  carry  the  cities  of  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden, 
and,  to  defeat  that  party,  voted  the  Liberal  ticket ;  and  a  very  large 
number  who  had  been  members  of  the  People's  party  were  told  by 
Democrats  not  to  throw  their  votes  away,  that  the  Republicans  would 
be  beaten,  and  by  their  help  the  Democrats  could  succeed.     And  cer- 
tain Liberal  stump-orators  were  reported  to  have  said  that  they  fa- 
vored disfranchising  the  Mormons.     This  fact,  however,  appeared,  that 
the  non-Mormons  on  the  Republican  and  Democratic  tickets  received 
as   many  votes  as  the  Mormons  on  the  same  tickets :  the  Mormons 
did  not  scratch  the  Gentiles,  and  vote  for  the  Mormons,     In  the  Ter- 
ritory, outside  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Republican  candidates  received 
upwards  of  three  thousand  more  votes  than  the  Liberal  candidates. 
Since   the  August  election,   a  Republican  territorial  convention  has 
been  held,  and  delegates  from  nearly  all  the  counties  were  in  attend- 
ance.    The  party  is  being  more  thoroughly  organized,  and  I  am  quite 
confident  that  the  Republican  vote  will  be  largely  increased  at  the 
next  general  election. 

Some  oppose  organization  on  party  lines,  as  in  the  other  Territo- 
ries and  in  the  States,  because  thev  fear  that  statehood  would  soon 
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follow.  So  far  as  I  have  been  informed  by  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment, the  purpose  is  not  to  hasten  the  admission  of  the  Territory  into 
the  Union.  The  advocates  of  this  division  believe  that  it  is  for  the 
common  good  to  divide  the  people  according  to  their  convictions 
upon  national  issues,  in  the  hope  that  the  distrust  and  hate,  the  crimi- 
nations and  recriminations,  of  the  past  and  present,  may  cease  or  be 
greatly  lessened,  and  that  different  sections  of  the  people  may  more 
effectually  co-operate  for  the  good  of  all.  By  such  a  division  the 
people  will  have  an  opportunity  to  show  their  attachment  to  sound 
principles.  But  there  is  no  haste  for  statehood.  When  Congress 
shall  determine  that  the  Territory  should  be  admitted,  it  will  pass  an 
enabling  act  imposing  restrictions  and  conditions  as  it  shall  believe  to 
be  right.  And  in  the  mean  time,  by  a  course  of  political  discussion 
and  division  here,  where  heretofore  there  has  been  no  political  antago- 
nism, except  upon  a  local  issue  which  has  now  been  removed,  the 
voters  of  the  Territory  may  be  fitted  to  do  their  part  well  when  ad- 
mission does  take  place. 

There  are  probably  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Mormons  m  this 
Territory;  but  of  that  number  many  are  only  nominally  so.  Amid 
the  contentions  between  them  and  the  Gentiles,  many  have  sided  with 
the  church  in  which  are  their  parents,  relatives,  and  friends,  without 
embracing  its  faith.  It  is  idle  now  to  think  of  disfranchising  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  They  are  an  industrious,  temperate  people,  as  a 
rule ;  and  my  observation  has  led  me  to  believe  that  they  are  law- 
abiding  since  the  church  took  its  stand  under  the  law  against  ])lural 
marriage.  I  am  aware  that  now  and  then  individuals  will  report  vio- 
lations of  that  law  since  the  manifesto ;  but  upon  investigation  such 
cliarges  are  seldom  sustained.  It  would  be  strange  if  there  were  no 
breaches  of  it:  there  are  some  such  cases  among  non-Mormons.  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  marriages  have  been  authorized  or  sanctioned 
by  the  officers  of  the  Mormon  Church  since  the  manifesto.  With  the 
exception  of  a  comparatively  few  polygamists,  the  male  Mormons  of 
proper  age,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  have  the  right  to 
vote,  and  do  so.  They  will  not  vote  for  Liberal  candidates.  They 
must  divide,  as  the  members  of  other  churches  generally  do,  or  all 
vote  the  Democratic  or  Kepublican  ticket.  They  ought  to  divide  on 
national  party  lines,  and,  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  no  man  or  set  of 
men  is  authorized  to  say  they  shall  not.  Who  siiall  say  that  any 
number  of  American  citizens  having  the  right  to  vote  shall  not  organ- 
ize a  Kepublican  party  in  Utah,  nominate  a  ticket,  vote  for  and  elect 
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it,  if  they  can  by  fair  means?  The  rights  of  such  men  are  as  sacred 
as  the  rights  of  those  who  would  deny  them. 

Gentiles  have  said  to  the  Mormons,  "  When  your  church  aban- 
dons polygamy,  and  you  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  obedience  to  the  law, 
and  disband  j'our  party,  we  will  welcome  you  in  with  us  politically." 
But  when  the  church  declared  against  polygamy  and  in  favor  of  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  and  the  ''Church  Party,"  as  it  was  termed,  dis- 
banded, and  its  members  proposed  to  unite  with  the  national  parties, 
the  Morinons  were  charged  with  hj'pocrisy  in  so  doing,  and  were  told 
that  they  could  not  be  believed,  and  that  their  object  was  political 
ascendency  for  the  church  through  statehood.  They  were  asked  to 
do  what  w^as  patriotic  and  right;  and  when  they  did  as  asked, — with- 
out an  opportunity  to  show^  by  their  conduct  that  they  were  in  ear- 
nest, and  without  any  evidence  since  then  that  they  were  not, — they 
were  charged  with  sinister  designs  upon  the  rights  of  those  not  of 
their  religion,  in  fact,  with  a  purpose  to  gain  political  power  that  they 
might  deprive  the  Gentiles  of  their  political  and  civil  rights,  and  heap 
wrongs  and  indignities  upon  them.  In  view  of  the  multitude  of 
counsel,  of  the  disapproval  and  denunciation  that  the  Latter-day 
Saints  were  receiving,  the  venerable  man  at  their  head  remarked  to  his 
brethren,  that  he  often  thought  of  what  Lorenzo  Dow  once  said  of  the 
doctrine  of  election.  ''Said  he,  'It  is  like  this:  you  can  and  you 
can't,  you  will  and  you  won't,  you  shall  and  you  shan't,  you'll  be 
damned  if  you  do  and  you'll  be  damned  if  you  don't.'  That,"  he 
continued,  "is  about  the  condition  we  as  Latter-day  Saints  are  in." 

The  Mormons,  in  organizing  their  church  as  it  was  founded,  em- 
braced beliefs  that  were  opposed  to  the  convictions  of  their  fellow- 
men.  Later  Joseph  Smith  and  his  followers  assailed  an  institution 
revered  by  millions  of  the  human  race  as  the  fountain  of  purity  and 
virtue,  of  domestic  harmony  and  happiness, — the  beneficent  relation  be- 
tween one  husband  and  one  wife,  from  which  family  influences 
emanate,  and  around  which  cluster  the  holiest  affections  and  hallowed 
memories, — the  sure  source  of  patriotism,  stability,  national  grandeur, 
and  glory.  The  claims  and  practices  of  the  church  aroused  resent- 
ments that  were  followed  by  violence.  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother 
were  killed  by  a  mob ;  and  other  unlawful  acts,  attended  with  numer- 
ous indignities,  were  perpetrated  upon  the  Mormons.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  left  their  homes  behind  them,  passed  bej'-ond  the 
bounds  of  civilized  society,  settled  in  these  valleys  and  mountains, 
and  sought  to  establish  an  independent  State.     For  a  number  of  years 
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thej  were  isolated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  excepting  a  few  men  and 
women  of  other  beliefs.  Uere  they  held  almost  absolute  sway. 
Under  such  circumstances  they  became  intolerant  towards  those  who 
differed  from  them  in  belief.  The  president  of  the  church  and  his 
subordinate  officers  became  arbitrary,  and  visited  many  wrongs  and 
indignities  upon  those  who  were  bold  enough  to  take  a  stand  against 
them.  Amid  such  contentions,  confidence  disappeared,  and  prejudice 
and  hate  over})o\vered  better  motives. 

From  the  realities  of  the  past,  among  conditions  differing  widely 
from,  those  of  to-day,  many  Gentiles  fear  that  the  Mormons  will  re- 
turn to  the  old  practices  and  ways  of  Brigham  Young  and  others  of 
his  time.  To  these  people  I  say  that  the  face  of  Utah  is  toward  the 
sun.  The  darkness  is  at  her  back.  She  is  not  on  the  retreat.  We 
are  climbing  the  hills  of  progress :  higher  plains  and  brighter  lights 
are  ahead,  and  I  trust  we  shall  all  get  clearer  and  better  views  of 
human  duty. 

The  Mormon  is  with  us.  The  same  nature  is  common  to  us  all. 
A  Power  higher  than  ourselves  has  so  ordered.  So  far  as  he  and 
we  obey  the  law,  we  are  all  equal  before  it.  The  forces  of  nature  are 
changing  the  most  durable  objects  in  the  finite  world.  Our  natures 
and  our  beliefs  are  changed  by  the  influences  around  us.  So  of  that 
organization  of  which  we  are  units, — society.  A  better  feeling  is 
growing;  prejudice  and  hate  are  loosing  their  grip,  slowly  it  must 
be  conceded.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  confidence,  good-will,  and 
harmony  will  be  restored  sooner  or  later,  and  that  ere  long  these  val- 
leys and  mountains  will  be  the  home  of  a  patriotic,  harmonious,  pro- 
gressive, and  great  people.  Chakles  S.  Zane. 
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I  WKITE  of  tlie  American  common  road.  If  you  will  examine  a 
detail  map  of  any  important  county  witliin  the  United  States,  you 
will  be  likely  to  be  impressed  first  by  the  great  number  of  intersect- 
ing roads  which  seem  to  be  spread  like  a  huge  network  over  all  the 
accessible  land  of  the  county,  and  which  all  lead,  with  more  or  less 
directness,  to  the  market-towns  and  to  the  larger  channels  of  trade. 
If  you  will  then  take  the  trouble  to  measure  the  length  of  these  roads 
by  means  of  the  printed  scale,  you  will  develop  some  surprise  with 
the  progress  of  yonr  work,  for  your  column  of  mile  totals  will  soon 
run  from  tens  into  hundreds,  and  not  unlikely  into  thousands ;  while 
your  study,  if  pursued  to  further  fields,  will  soon  show  you  that  the 
common  roads  in  either  of  many  counties  exceed  in  length  the  aggre- 
gate mileage  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  State,  and  that  three  of  our 
States  can  be  easily  selected  in  which  the  total  length  of  public  roads, 
exclusive  of  town  and  city  streets,  is  greater  than  the  combined  mile- 
age of  all  the  railroads  in  the  world. 

If  you  will  travel  one  of  these  roads,  going  out  as  near  as  may  be 
in  a  radial  direction  from  the  market-town,  you  will  be  interested  in 
noting  the  gradations  of  thrift  from  good  to  bad  as  your  journey  pro- 
ceeds. Leaving  the  town  limits  there  will  first  appear  the  comely 
homes,  and  kindred  evidences  of  comfort,  which  commonly  belong  to 
the  suburban  farmer.  The  market  is  just  beyond  his  door-yard,  and 
no  condition  can  be  imagined  so  calamitous  as  to  sever  the  industrial 
value  of  his  location.  A  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  will  lead  3^ou 
to  a  more  scattered  population,  living  in  homely  and  more  secluded 
structures,  and,  in  spite  of  their  evident  sobriety  and  industry,  sur- 
rounded by  certain  signs  of  unrequited  toil ;  while  the  further  pro- 
gress of  your  journey  will  introduce  you  in  due  time,  and  with  tolera- 
ble certainty,  to  a  region  of  hovels  and  abandoned  farms.  Wherever 
you  go,  the  rule  is  much  the  same ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  with  the  enlargement  of  concentric  circles  surrounding  every 
American  inland  town  is  to  be  found  an  apparently  undue  diminution 
of  agricultural  population,  wealth,  and  thrift.  I  used  the  word  "  un- 
due "  with  deliberative  purpose:  for  I  believe  it  will  never  be  as- 
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serted  that  the  factor  of  distance  can  be  wholly  eliminated  in  rating 
the  relative  value  of  separate  farms,  or  in  determining  the  social  and 
industrial  advantages  of  their  separate  owners. 

But  from  the  industrial  standpoint,  at  least,  distance,  in  this  ad- 
vanced year  of  grace,  can  no  longer  be  fairly  measured  in  miles  and 
leagues.  We  have  gone  beyond  all  that.  London  is  nearer  to  New 
York  than  was  Buffalo  sixty  years  ago.  We  exchange  goods  with 
California  every  hour  of  the  day ;  talk  with  our  friends  in  Europe  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  and  post  a  letter;  ride  twenty  miles 
by  rail  to  business  in  the  morning,  and  home  by  the  same  route  at 
night;  travel  more  miles,  and  accomplish  more  business,  in  a  day, 
than  was  possible  for  our  grandfathers  to  do  in  a  month ;  and  have  no 
regrets,  except  for  those  few  things  which  have  to  be  left  undone  for 
lack  of  time.  To  accomplish  all  this  we  have  directed  the  national 
hand,  and  loosened  the  national  purse-strings,  to  the  encouragement 
of  improved  industrial  methods,  to  the  establishment  of  great  com- 
mercial and  mechanical  centres,  and,  in  certain  directions,  to  the  aid 
of  enlarged  and  quickened  means  of  transportation;  we  have  pledged 
the  public  credit,  granted  public  lands,  and  passed  laws — general  and 
special — to  ameliorate  the  risks  of  capital,  and  insure  the  construction 
of  railroads ;  and  we  have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  public 
money  to  deepen  our  rivers  and  harbors,  and  provide  ample  outlets 
for  the  accumulating  inland  trade.  In  all  these  things  we  have  ad- 
hered to  a  beneficent  principle  of  statesmanship;  and  3'et  it  .must  be 
admitted  that  these  governmental  acts  were  not  commonly  inspired  so 
much  by  the  economic  motives  of  the  statesman  as  by  the  dogged  in- 
sistence of  capital  upon  its  claim  to  government  aid.  Their  projectors 
have  looked  forever  to  the  main  chance;  and  so  we  find  that  the 
s})lcndid  advantages  of  these  railroads  and  telegra]^hs,  and  all  the 
great  inventions  of  commercial  and  mechanical  value,  are  held  as 
privnte  property,  and  bestowed  for  the  use  of  the  public  only  at  com- 
fortable market-rates.  They  represent,  to  be  sure,  a  kind — and  by  all 
odds  the  most  common  kind — of  national  thrift,  but  a  thrift,  never- 
theless, which  owes  its  prominence  to  the  individual  wealth  of  the 
citizen  and  to  the  countless  industries  erected  and  displayed  for  the 
advancement  of  personal  ends.  They  are  no  sooner  exempt  from 
the  need  of  paternal  aid  than  they  assert  their  position  beyond  the  pale 
of  community  owncrsliip,  shrink  from  the  touch  of  public  institutions, 
and  assume  the  national  })hase  only  in  a  reflective  and  uncertain  way: 
in  a  word,  they  are  no  ])art  of  tlic  public  property. 
25 
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Ill  ^'iewing  the  results  wliicli  seem  to  liave  inured  to  the  nation 
tlirougli  all  these  time-saving  and  distance-shortening  improvements, 
it  appears  impossible  not  to  observe  that  their  benefits  are  bestowed 
in  a  somewhat  one-sided  and  inequitable  way.  Directed  by  the  be- 
setting motive  of  self-interest,  they  have  sought  patronage  in  the 
great  centres  of  population,  and  erected  markets  where  thrift  and 
money  have  called  them  into  demand  as  needed  adjuncts  of  competitive 
trade.  They  have  saved  time,  lightened  labor,  and  abridged  distance, 
in  all  the  operations  of  the  banker,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  followers  of  the  learned  professions,  and  have  developed  mo- 
nopolistic features  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  the  centralizing 
tendency  of  population,  capital,  and  trade.  Their  benefits  to  the 
farmer,  while  vastly  important  in  themselves,  have  not,  from  a  rela- 
tive standpoint  at  least,  tended  either  to  allay  his  complaint,  or  to 
enhance  his  industrial  condition.  Indeed,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
quite  reached  the  farmer  nor  the  farm ;  for,  alas !  the  distance  to  the 
American  farm,  like  the  distance  to  sun  and  moon  and  the  inaccessi- 
ble stars,  is  still  measured  in  miles  and  leagues. 

Meanwhile  what  of  the  dirt  road,  that  only  avenue  of  communica- 
tion which  connects  the  farmer  socially  and  commercially  -with  the 
world  at  large?  It  is  the  same  road  that  was  used  a  hundred  centu- 
ries ago  by  the  naked  savage  when  chased  by  a  storm  to  the  sheltering 
cave,  and  from  him  it  seems  to  have  descended  as  an  entailed  legacy 
to  the  American  government.  In  all  these  years  it  has  not  changed, 
except  that  the  modern  article  is  more  or  less  churned  and  mangled 
by  narrow  wheel-tires,  and  flanked  by  costly  and  useless  fences, — two 
species  of  property  unknown  to  our  primitive  ancestor,  and  first  con- 
ceived at  that  later  period  which  marked  the  dividing  line  between 
instinct  and  imbecility.  Measuring  a  million  miles  or  more  in  its  vari- 
ous ramifications,  dissolving  in  the  rains  of  April,  baking  and  pulver- 
Iz:ing  beneath  the  rays  of  the  midsummer  sun,  drifting  and  disappear- 
ing in  the  whirlwinds  of  November,  and  presenting  at  all  times  but 
little  more  than  a  roughened  streak  of  soil  to  serve  as  a  land  highway 
for  the  great  volume  of  internal  traffic,  the  time  seems  to  have  come 
when  the  American  common  road  may  rightfully  assert  itself  as  the 
most  expensive,  and  by  all  odds  the  most  extravagantly  maintained, 
of  all  the  public  institutions.  To  the  intelligent  foreigner  who  comes 
to  our  shores,  the  American  "  system  "  of  road  maintenance  is  little 
short  of  ridiculous:  to  the  thoughtful  and  inquiring  native,  it  is 
only  a  kind  of  legalized  negligence,  a  relic  of  feudalism  borrowed 
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from  England  in  the  old  days  of  governmental  poverty,  and  placed  in 
the  keeping  of  the  most  patient  and  long-sult'ering  of  our  industrial 
classes,  who  have  been  gradually  led  by  "the  ensnaring  wiles  of 
custom  "  to  endure  and  to  embnice  it.  What  are  the  pecuniary  bene- 
fits of  good  roads?  It  is  a  national  question;  for  these  roads  are  the 
common  care  and  property  of  all  the  people,  and  any  effect  which 
grows  out  of  their  improvement  must  be  found  directly  in  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  persons  and  property  within  their  widened 
influence. 

No  great  country  can  afford  to  neglect  its  farmers,  or  to  abandon 
any  reasonable  measure  by  which  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
is  likely  to  be  insured.  Yet  agriculture  within  the  United  States,  if 
not  actually  declining,  has  certainly  witnessed  a  long  season  of  de- 
pression, and  has  been  nowhere  spurred  to  the  same  conditions  of 
increase  and  thrift  that  have  marked  so  many  industries  in  the  cities 
and  towns.  To  them  are  accorded  all  the  improvements  of  the  age, 
— improvements  conceived  in  self-interest,  wrought  by  capital,  labelled 
with  a  price,  and  displayed  in  the  marts  of  huckstering  trade.  To 
them  the  common  road  appears  to  be  of  remote  concern.  They  send 
and  receive  by  the  canals,  the  railroads,  and  the  steamships ;  and  their 
finished  and  refined  products  are  carried  a  thousand  miles  at  less 
price  per  ton  than  it  costs  the  farmer  to  move  the  same  weight  of 
crude  material  from  his  farm  to  the  nearest  local  market.  Institute 
any  comparison  you  will,  and  it  seems  bound  to  appear  that — in  spite 
of  his  intelligence,  toil,  and  sobriety,  and  in  the  face  of  an  increased 
consumption  and  growing  market — the  American  farmer  is  badly 
handicapped  in  his  industrial  race  with  other  branches  of  society. 
From  an  economic  outlook,  the  result  has  not  been  inspiring.  In  the 
great  State  of  New  York,  where  the  value  of  farm-crops  was  exceeded 
last  year  by  those  of  only  two  States  in  the  entire  Union,  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  wealth  of  country  and  town  has  become  so 
marked,  that  the  officially  estimated  value  of  farm-lands  last  year  was 
less  than  eight  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  incori)orated  cities  and  vil- 
lages more  than  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  total  taxable  values  within 
the  State.  The  list  of  abandoned  farms  in  many  States  is  growing  to 
such  length  as  to  excite  public  comment,  and  invito  ofllcial  inquiry. 
A  few  days  ago  Governor  Campbell  of  Ohio,  in  a  public  address  to 
the  farmers  at  Marysville,  declared  that  the  farms  of  that  State  had 
decreased  in  market-value  by  at  least  $220,000,000  in  the  last  ten 
years,  although  the  official  census  reports  record  an  increase  of  the 
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aggregate  wealth  of  Ohio  during  the  same  period,  amounting  to  $243,- 
000,000;  thus  showing  an  apparent  gain  of  $463,000,000  in  municipal 
values  as  against  the  immense  depreciation  of  farm-values  just  noted. 
The  population  of  not  a  few  of  our  agricultural  districts  has  actually 
decreased  within  the  last  "ten  years,  while  the  mortgage  indebtedness 
of  American  farms  is  accumulating  at  the  rate  of  $8,500,000  per  year. 
Everj^ where  in  the  country  the  comparative  downward  tendency  of 
small  home  farms  has  been  complained  of  from  time  to  time. 
"When  every  rood  of  ground  maintains  its  man,"  has  not  seemed  to 
be  hopefully  permanent.  Witness  the  following  table,  showing  the 
number  of  farms  of  different  sizes  in  1870  and  in  1880 : — 


Size  in  Acres. 

Nttmber.  op  Farms. 

In  1870. 

6,875 
172,021 
294,607 
847,614 
754,221 
5G5.054 
15,873 

3,720 

In   1880. 

Under  3 -  - 

4,352 

134,889 
254,749 

3  and  under 
10     "         " 

10 

20.    . . .                                

20     "         '* 

50 

781  474 

50     " 

100 

1,032,910 
1,695,983 

75,972 

100     " 

500     "         " 

500 

1,000    .... 

1  000  and  over. 

28,578 

These  figures  show  a  very  substantial  decrease,  during  the  decade, 
of  farms  under  50  acres,  while  those  having  between  50  and  100  acres 
have  increased  in  only  about  thirty-seven  per  cent.  Going  into  the 
larger  acreage,  we  find  that  the  increase  of  farms  having  between 
100  and  500  acres  has  been  about  threefold ;  those  between  500  and 
1,000  acres  have  increased  fourfold;  and  those  having  over  1,000 
acres  were  eight  times  more  in  1880  than  1870.  In  1883  over  eigh- 
teen millions  of  acres  were  held  by  eight  proprietors,  while  the  great 
railway  companies  owned  two  hundred  millions  of  acres. 

It  is  of  course  no  easy  task  to  charge  these  sluggish  conditions 
and  shifting  fortunes  of  agriculture  to  any  certain  cause;  but,  in 
searching  for  a  solution,  certain  facts  appear  with  such  conspicuous 
prominence  as  to  make  them  worthy  of  mention;  viz.,  that  with  the 
same  physical  conditions,  the  same  market,  and  unchanged  prices  of 
farm-produce,  the  American  farm  has  in  late  years  substantially  de- 
clined in  market-value;  that  the  value  of  farm-produce  in  a  given 
locality  is,  in  general,  determined  by  the  price  offered  in  the  local  mar- 
ket ;  that  the  farmer  pays  the  same  for  all  that  he  buys,  and  gets  no 
more  for  what  he  sells,  whether  his  farm  be  near  or  distant  from  the 
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market-town ;  that  under  these  conditions  the  most  immediate  means 
of  relief  is  to  diminish  the  total  cost  of  placing  this  produce  in  the 
market-town ;  that  an  amazing  share  of  this  cost  is  made  up  by  the 
diiliculties  of  wagon-road  transportation,  necessitating  scant  loads, 
long  delays,  mud  blockades,  break-downs,  and  extra  trips;  that  these 
or  similar  hampering  conditions  are  tolerated  by  no  other  industrial 
class  within  the  nation;  and,  finally,  that  the  quickening  means  for 
work,  travel,  and  transportation  adopted  within  and  between  the 
mercantile  industries  of  the  different  towns,  have  added  to  the  at- 
tractiveness and  profits  of  these  pursuits,  and  by  force  of  contrast 
have  detracted  from  the  conimercial  value  of  neighboring  farms. 

But  the  public  roads,  though  placed,  for  some  obscure  reason, 
within  the  immediate  care  of  the  farming  population,  have  a  [)ara- 
mount  importance  to  the  people  at  large,  to  whom,  indeed,  they  in 
fact  belong.  The  common  road,  unlike  the  magnificent  railroads  and 
the  endless  miles  of  telegraph,  is  an  institution  of  the  body  politic, 
and  it  is  a  sorry  comment  to  say  that  the  government  has  thus  far  de- 
nied to  the  improvement  of  its  public  roads  the  same  liberal  and  intel- 
ligent  support  that  it  has  showered  upon  the  schemes  of  private  capital 
under  the  spurring  importunities  of  an  investors'  lobby.  The  great 
volume  of  internal  trade  in  every  State  is  the  common  road  trade. 
It  exceeds  by  countless  tons  the  entire  freight  tonnage  of  all  the  rail- 
roads combined;  for  besides  this  freight,  which  is  at  first  carted  in 
one  form  or  another  over  the  public  road,  there  is  a  still  greater 
quantity  of  produce  of  all  kinds  wheeled  over  these  roads  to  lill  the 
demands  of  the  local  market  and  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  home 
consumption.  The  cost  of  this  form  of  transportation,  be  it  great  or 
small,  is  in  the  end  paid,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  consumer.  What, 
in  figures,  is  the  volume  of  this  trade? 

In  the  present  year  our  farmers  will  raise  something  over  8,200,- 
000,000  bushels  of  grain  (Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and 
buckwheat),  46,000,000  tons  of  hay,  270,000  tons  of  tobacco,  about 
8,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  about  140,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes. 
To  supply  grains  for  tlie  increased  export  demand  produced  by  the 
shortage  of  European  crops,  we  shall  have  a  su]^]^ly  of  about  200,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  and  300,000,000  to  400,000,000  bushels  of  corn. 
Besides  filling  the  local  markets,  we  are  hauling  over  our  common 
roads  enough  produce,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  sup})ly  a  freighting 
business  for  150,000  miles  of  railroads,  using  more  than  1,000,000 
freight-cars,  and  earning  a  traffic  income  in  1890  of  nearly  $1,000,- 
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000,000,  including  the  carriage  receipts  on  nearly  700,000,000  tons  of 
freight.  The  rapid  industrial  development  of  the  South  is  a  subject 
so  often  exploited  as  to  be  familiar  to  all,  and  it  need  only  be  attested 
here  by  the  statement  that  the  coal  production  of  Alabama  last  year 
was  something  over  3;383,338  tons,  an  increase  within  the  last  decade 
of  9i6  per  cent.  It  is  clear  that  the  movement  of  all  these  and  a 
thousand  other  commodities  of  minor  significance,  necessitates  a  con- 
stant and  constantly  increasing  use  of  the  common  road;  and  to  the 
thoughtful  observer  it  is  likewise  apparent,  that  in  this  use  an  incal- 
culable loss  is  each  year  entailed  upon  the  nation  by  the  intermittent, 
yet  always  inferior,  condition  which  these  roads  present. 

As  a  nation,  and  as  separate  states,  what  are  we  waiting  for?  The 
time  has  certainly  come  when  this  subtle  and  too  long  unrecognized 
effect  which  our  great  network  of  dirt  roads  exerts  upon  the  social 
and  industrial  character  of  the  people  should  be  made  a  subject  of 
popular  concern.  We  have  been  long  exempt  from  international  dif- 
ferences and  from  serious  home  contentions ;  the  public  debt  has  been 
reduced  to  an  insignificant  figure  and  the  general  credit  made  secure; 
State  obligations  in  the  aggregate  have  decreased  by  more  than  $70,- 
000,000  within  the  last  decade,  and  are  now  less  by  $50,000,000  than 
the  available  funds  and  assets  held  in  the  several  State  treasuries. 
Do  we  need  the  example  of  other  nations?  It  is  asserted  that  the 
military  road  of  Marshal  Wade  had  a  greater  civilizing  effect  among 
the  people  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  than  the  prior  efforts  of  all  the 
monarchs  of  Britain.  In  the  early  days  of  the  English  movement  for 
reformed  road-laws  and  better  roads,  the  advantages  of  better  methods 
were  declared  m  a  committee  report  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
these  Avords : — 

"By  the  improvement  of  om^  roads  every  branch  of  our  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  manufacturmg  industry  would  be  materially  benefited.  Every  arti- 
cle brought  to  market  would  be  diminished  in  price,  and  the  number  of  horses 
would  be  so  much  reduced,  that,  by  these  and  other  retrenchments,  the  expense 
of  five  milhons  (pounds  sterling)  would  be  annually  saved  to  the  public.  The 
expense  of  repairing  roads,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  carriages  and  horses,  would 
be  essentially  diminished  ;  and  thousands  of  acres,  the  produce  of  which  is  now 
wasted  in  feeding  unnecessary  horses,  would  be  devoted  to  the  production  of 
food  for  man.  In  short,  the  public  and  private  advantages  which  would  result 
from  effecting  that  great  object,  the  improvement  of  our  highways  and  turnpike 
roads,  are  incalculable." 

Adopting  the  spirit  of  this  report,  England  and  Wales,  according 
to  recent  parliamentary  returns,  are  spending  upwards  of  £4,000,000 
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annually  in  their  maintenance  of  an  excellent  system  of  macadamized 
roads;  this  sum  being  exclusive  of  expenses  for  similar  purposes  in 
the  metropolitan  district,  where  they  amount  to  an  additional  sum  of 
£280,000.  France  maintains  an  admirable  system  of  highway  man- 
agement under  direction  of  the  General  Government,  and  has  to-day 
130,000  miles  of  hard,  smooth  roads,  kept  up  by  a  method  of  continu- 
ous repair,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  most  effective  as  well  as 
the  most  economical;  while  the  sum  of  $18,000,000  annually  spent 
by  the  French  licpublic  in  the  care  of  her  common  roads  is  produc- 
tive of  more  immediate  and  substantial  revenue — to  say  nothing  of  the 
insured  contentment  of  the  rural  classes — than  any  other  public  fund 
devoted  to  economic  ends.  In  Belgium,  Baden,  Ilesse-Darmstadt, 
Italy,  and  other  European  states,  the  main  roads  have  for  years  been 
made  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  General  Government,  and 
millions  of  dollars  are  annually  appropriated  to  insure  their  constant 
and  systematic  repair.  At  the  end  of  long  experience  the  testimony 
of  these  governments,  as  set  forth  in  their  official  reports,  is  quite  uni- 
form in  declaring  high-class  roads  to  be  not  only  the  best,  but  also 
the  cheapest,  when  the  aggregate  expense  of  making  and  repairing  is 
considered  for  a  series  of  years,  while  in  the  light  of  public  policy 
and  governmental  economy  they  are  held  to  be  fairly  indispensable. 

Do  we  require  the  result  of  experiments  at  home?  Witness  the 
splendid  development  of  trade,  the  increase  of  land  values  and  popu- 
lation, and  the  contented  and  prosperous  condition,  of  the  people  of 
Union  and  Essex  Counties,  New  Jersey,  where  these  results  are  the 
conceded  outcome  of  a  new  system  of  macadamized  roads.  In  evi- 
dence of  this  fact,  Mr.  Charles  C.  McBride,  a  resident  of  Elizabeth, 
writing  of  the  improved  roads  in  Union  County,  says, — 

"The  costs  and  expenses  of  these  magnificent  roads  are  easily  computed. 
The  total  outlay  of  the  Board  of  Freeholders  has  been  nearly  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  there  are  now  nearly  forty  miles  of  telford  and  mac- 
adam road  m  the  county.  The  figures  are  not  in  excess  of  what  was  expected  by 
those  who  had  given  the  matter  careful  study,  thus  showing  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  financial  part  had  been  as  discreet  as  the  preparatory  work. 

"But  the  question  will  arise  at  once,  Has  this  expense  of  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  a  mile  proved  wise,  as  well  as  beneficial?  Good  roads  are,  of  coui*se, 
good  things  ;  but  do  they  pay?  The  answer  may  In  part  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  property  in  Union  County  has  actually  appreciated  in  value  far  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  roads;  and  this  not  only  iu  cases  of  sale  or  exchange,  but 
upon  the  tax  levy. 

♦'  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  three  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
county  bonds  have  been  issued  to  build  these  roads,  and  the  interest  must  be 
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met  annually',  the  tax-rate  has  not  been  increased  in  the  county,  or  in  any  city 
in  the  county,  in  consequence  of  the  extra  interest  expense  ;  and  it  is  but  lair  to 
say  that  the  actual  appreciation  of  property  due  to  the  increased  values  of  lands 
benelited  bj'  the  improved  roads  meets  the  increased  taxes  already.  And  none 
of  our  roads  has  been  completed  for  more  than  a  year,  while  some  parts  of 
tliem  only  within  the  present  month.  As  an  advertising  medium  alone,  they 
have  been  worth  what  they  cost ;  for  they  have  brought  county  property  into 
enviable  prominence,  have  already  caused  the  sale  of  many  residential  sites,  have 
brought  new  wealth  and  new  enterprise  in  the  midst  of  us,  have  given  direct  im- 
petus to  building  and  improvements  in  every  city  and  town  touched  by  them, 
and  as  yet  the  benefits  are  only  beginning  to  be  realized.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  citizens  and  tax-payers  of  Union  County  would  not  go  permanently  back  to 
the  old  system  with  its  old  roads,  if  they  were  paid  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
new  roads." 

In  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  Parke  County,  Indiana,  in  some  of  the  towns 
of  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  and  in  one  or  two 
isolated  cases  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  this  class  of  improve- 
ment has  been  carried  on,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  McBride  regarding  the 
industrial  value  of  improved  roads  has  been  repeatedly  verified.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  make  extended  reference  to  the  results  accruing 
from  the  improvement  of  the  roads  in  these  several  localities,  and  it 
is  sufiicient  to  say  that  the  limited  experience  of  our  own  country- 
men, like  the  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  European  road-maker, 
fully  attests  the  commercial  importance  of  high-class  roads.  The  re- 
sult of  this  experience,  and  the  recurring  importunities  of  trade  and 
agriculture  for  better  means  of  local  transit,  have  roused  in  certain 
quarters  a  demand  for  improvement,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  not 
a  few  of  the  officers  of  the  state  and  general  governments. 

Several  of  our  State  governors  have  made  the  subject  of  improved 
roads  a  matter  of  special  mention  in  their  communications  to  the  legis- 
lative bodies  of  their  several  States,  and  in  some  cases  have  urged  at 
length  the  passage  of  laws  for  the  improvement  of  the  main  roads 
under  direction  of  an  efficient  head,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  State  at 
large.  For  two  successive  years,  a  bill  has  been  pending  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Kichardson  Bill," 
which  provides  for  the  expenditure  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
construction  of  improved  roads  on  important  lines  throughout  the 
State,  and  directs  that  the  money  so  expended  shall  be  raised  by  gen- 
eral tax.  It  has  twice  passed  the  Senate,  and  w^as  lost  in  the  Assem- 
bly only  by  a  most  slender  .margin.  In  Pennsylvania,  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  creating  a  special  road  commission  to  "revise  and  con- 
solidate the  laws  relating  to  the  construction  and  improvement  of  the 
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roads  and  public  liighways,"  etc.,  was  aj^proved  by  Governor  Beaver 
in  April,  1889;  and  the  report  of  the  commission  so  created  was  pre- 
sented, with  proposed  roads  improvement  bills,  to  the  Legislature  in 
February  of  the  present  year.  In  Massachusetts,  Oliio,  Rhode  Island, 
and  several  other  States,  similar  activity  has  been  noted  in  the  halls 
of  legislation,  and  the  gradual  tendency  of  the  law^-making  bodies  is 
manifestly  in  the  direction  of  better  and  more  practical  road  laws. 
Among  the  officers  of  the  General  Government  at  Washington,  a  sim- 
ilar interest  in  the  improvement  of  American  roads  has  been  made 
apparent.  In  a  recent  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, the  necessity  of  better  roads  for  the  farmer  and  the  merchant 
v/as  set  forth  in  most  timely  and  emphatic  language;  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  shown  a  corresponding  interest  by  obtaining  from 
the  American  consuls  and  ministers  in  foreign  countries  a  series  of 
special  reports  relating  to  the  improved  methods  of  road-building 
adopted  by  the  several  European  states.  I  am  advised  by  the  public 
printer  at  Washington  that  these  reports  are  now  in  })ress,  and  wmII 
soon  be  issued  in  the  form  of  an  illustrated  and  most  interesting  pub- 
lic document. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  a  large  class  of  our  younger  and  more  active 
citizens,  not  to  mention  here  the  splendid  w^ork  nnd  substantial  success 
of  that  finely  organized  and  well-equipped  body  of  roads  im]n*ove- 
ment  agitators  known  as  the  "League  of  American  Wheelmen." 
With  a  membership  now  approaching  twenty-five  thousand,  and 
maintaining  a  national  organization,  as  well  as  a  separately  organized 
division,  within  each  of  the  important  States,  this  league  is  s})ending 
thousands  of  dollars  each  year  through  the  medium  of  its  highway 
improvement  committee,  whose  duties  are  directed  to  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  printed  matter  calculated  to  arouse  an  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  the  roads,  and  to  encourage  legislative  action  in 
tlie  passage  of  amended  road  laws.  It  has  placed  itself  in  touch  with 
every  important  source  from  which  valuable  facts  and  information 
seem  to  be  attainable;  it  has  sought  out,  recorded,  and  classified  the 
names  of  all  citizens  in  private  and  official  life  who  have  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  better  roads;  and  through  thousands  of  news- 
papers, especially  those  most  read  in  agricultural  sections,  it  is  pub- 
lishing an  endless  variety  of  forceful  arguments  in  furtherance  of  its 
work.  It  stands  ready  at  all  times  to  qquip  volunteer  lecturers  and 
speakers  with  such  handbooks  nnd  ])nnted  information  as  will  aid 
them  to  understand  and  explain  the  benefits  of  improved   I'oads;   niul 
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the  bountiful  progress  of  its  work  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  labors 
of  its  national  committee  have  been  quadrupled  within  the  last  six 
months. 

Altogether,  the  signs  are  hopeful,  and  the  future  of  the  American 
road  is  full  of  promise.  Let  us  rest  in  the  confident  belief,  that  by  a 
unity  of  forces  and  a  continuation  of  the  work  already  so  well  in 
hand,  the  government  and  the  states  will  be  brought  to  adopt  that 
benelicent  principle  of  statecraft  which  leads  a  nation  to  rightly  and 
full  J  exercise  its  paternal  functions,  and  to  direct  the  public  hand  to 
the  aid  and  development  of  that  great  branch  of  industry  which  was 
born  with  the  birth  of  the  nation  itself,  and  upon  the  success  of  which 
all  national  wealth  must  eventually  depend. 

Isaac  B.  Pottee. 


AMERICAN   SHIPBUILDING   AND   CO^rMKRCIAL 
SUrilEMACY. 

Discussion  of  the  existing  state  of  slii])building  in  the  United 
States  involves  a  survey  of  its  histojy  and  the  eauses  whieh  have  \)ro- 
dueed  its  vicissitudes. 

At  any  time  prior  to  1861  our  shipbuilding  industry  had  simply 
kept  pace  with  the  demands  of  private  commercial  enterprise.  The 
government  had  not  been  a  customer  of  the  private  shipyards  to  any 
extent  worth  mentioning.  Almost  all  naval  vessels,  prior  to  the  civil 
war,  were  built  in  the  navy-yards.  In  some  cases,  engines  for  steam 
men-of-war  had  been  built  in  private  shops,  but  as  a  rule  these  were 
simply  engine-building  establishments  not  connected  with  shipyards; 
and  for  that  reason,  and  because  the  government  suddenly  stop})cd 
even  this,  it  gave  but  little  direct  benefit  to  the  industry  of  shipbuikl- 
ing  proper.  During  this  period,  it  is  needless  to  remark,  the  })re- 
ponderance  of  shipping  output  in  the  United  States  was  of  wooden 
vessels,  whether  steam  or  sail ;  and  at  least  up  to  1860,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rapid  growth  of  steam  propulsion  during  the  preceding  two 
decades,  the  sailing  tonnage  still  held  the  lead  in  amount,  if  not  in 
importance. 

These  two  decades,  1840  to  1860,  were,  moreover,  the  first  half  of 
the  great  transition  period  from  wood  to  metal  in  ship  construction ; 
the  last  half  of  that  period  terminating,  say,  in  1880,  when  the  build- 
ing of  wooden  vessels,  except  for  special  and  in  the  general  sense 
of  minor  uses,  was  discontinued  by  all  the  great  commercial  nations. 
As  early  as  1840,  England,  which  had  for  over  two  centuries  held  the 
first  place  as  a  shipbuilding  and  ship-owning  power,  found  her  home 
supply  of  timber  exhausted.  Even  for  many  years  })rior  to  that  date, 
more  than  half  of  tlie  timber  used  in  British  shipyards  had  been  im- 
ported,— teak  from  India,  oak  from  the  sliores  of  the  Baltic,  from  S})ain, 
and  from  Africa,  together  with  |)ine  and  oak  from  this  country  and 
from  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula:  in  short,  she  had  to  depend  on  for- 
eign lands  for  her  supply  of  raw  material — a  situation  necessarily 
incompatible  with  supremacy. 

The  fact  that,  as  her  supply  of  timber  vanished,  her  })roduction  of 
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metals  increased,  natural!}'  caused  the  evolution  of  the  iron  ship,  ^t 
might  be  interesting  to  go  back  to  the  first  iron  vessel,  and  trace  the 
development  of  metal  shipbuilding  thence  up  to  its  present  stage;  but 
the  survey  would  be  too  prolix  for  the  limits  of  this  paper.  Suffice 
to  say,  that,  in  any  sense,  metal  shipbuilding  is  a  development  of  the 
last  half-century;  and  in  what  might  be  called  the  broad,  effective 
sense,  it  is  not  more  than  thirtj^-five  years  old.  This  period  of  three 
decades  and  a  half  has  witnessed  the  production  of  the  British  steam 
fleet,  commercial  and  warlike,  and  therewith  the  expansion  of  British 
commerce,  wealth,  and  power  to  dimensions  which  fairly  baffle  the 
comprehension.  At  this  moment,  with  few  unimportant  and  struggling 
exceptions,  British  steamers  carry  the  freight  and  passengers  of  every 
land,  and  British  men-of-war  hover  about  every  habitable  coast,  pro- 
tecting their  commerce  where  it  has  a  foothold,  and  promoting  its 
growth  in  new  places. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  period  above  indicated,  England 
pursued  her  career  without  rivalry.  From  the  end  of  the  civil  war 
to  about  1880,  there  was  but  feeble  effort  to  revive  shipbuilding  in 
this  country.  All  our  energies  of  capital  and  enterprise  were  directed 
to  the  extension  of  railways  in  every  direction,  to  the  repair  of  the 
w^ar-ravage  in  the  South,  to  the  settlement  of  the  vast  Territories  of 
the  West,  in  a  word,  to  purely  domestic  development ;  pending  which, 
England  w^as  by  common  consent  left  to  enjoy  her  ocean  monopoly. 
In  1870  a  spasmodic  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  transatlantic  line 
of  American  steamers ;  and  the  firm  of  William  Cramp  &  Sons  built 
four  ships  for  that  purpose.  At  that  date  those  ships  w^ere  not  sur- 
passed in  speed  or  accommodation  by  any  foreign  vessel ;  but  their 
advent  was  at  once  met  by  the  English  with  new  constructions,  larger, 
costlier,  and  of  course  more  attractive ;  and  the  British  government 
extended  powerful  aid  to  their  builders  and  owners,  through  their 
Post-Office  Dejiartment,  by  lucrative  mail-contracts,  and  later  through 
their  admiralty  by  an  advantageous  "  Kaval  Eeserve  "  policy,  while 
our  vessels  received  no  public  aid  or  countenance  whatever.  The  re- 
sult was  inevitable.  Our  enterprise  had  to  succumb.  It  is  worth 
remarking,  that  the  four  vessels  we  built  in  1871-72 — the  "Ohio," 
"Indiana,"  "Illinois,"  and  "Pennsylvania" — are  now  the  property  of 
the  International  Navigation  Company,  and,  though  nearly  twenty 
years  old,  have  been  found  worth  rejuvenating  to  the  extent  of  sub- 
stituting modern  triple-expansion  engines  for  the  compound  engines 
of  their  day.     In  size  and  speed  they  have,  of  course,  been  totally 
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eclipsed  by  the  enormous  constructions  of  later  years,  such  as  tiie 
"City  of  Paris,"  "City  of  New  York,"  "Majestic,"  "Prince  Bis- 
marck," and  other  vessels;  but,  as  samples  of  the  state  of  the  shij> 
building  art  as  practised  in  Cramp's  slii])yard  twenty  years  ago,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  refer  to  thcni  with  pride.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that 
this  attempt  to  establish  an  American  line  was  made  by  the  American 
Steamship  Company,  and  never  received  encouragement  from  the 
government.  The  Steamship  Company  could  not  contend  against  the 
British  government. 

During  this  period,  some  other  attem})ts  were  made  to  regain  our 
national  status  on  the  ocean ;  but,  with  minor  differences  of  circum- 
stance or  condition,  they  all  met  the  same  fate. 

Some  conception  may  be  had  of  the  state  of  affairs  when  I  say 
that  from  1870  to  1882  the  total  steam  output  of  American  shipyards 
for  the  foreign  trade  was  100,576  tons  register,  embracing  41  ships,  or 
a  mean  tonnage  of  2,453  per  vessel;  while  the  steam  output  of  British 
yards  in  the  same  ])criod  was  2,091,023  tons,  embracing  714  vessels, 
averaging  about  2,928  tons  each.  To  state  the  proposition  in  another 
form,  the  English  built  over  seventeen  ships  to  our  one,  and  nearly 
twenty-one  tons  to  our  one,  between  1870  and  1882. 

Of  course,  the  above  refers  only  to  tonnage  for  foreign  trade,  and 
the  100,576  tons  represent  but  a  fraction  of  the  total  output  of  our 
yards. 

During  the  period  under  discussion  (1870  to  1882)  there  were  built 
in  American  yards,  for  coastwise  trade,  224,000  tons  of  stcam-shi2'>ping, 
of  which  176,000  tons  were  of  metal,  and  48,000  tons  of  wood.  This, 
of  course,  refers  only  to  ocean  tonnage.  That  of  the  rivers  and  great 
lakes  belongs  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  to  be  dealt  with  in  its 
turn. 

But  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  two  million  odd  tons 
registered  as  British  steam-shipping  between  1870  and  1882  by  no 
means  represents  the  whole  work  done  in  the  shipyards  of  Great 
Britain  during  that  period;  on  the  contrary,  an  enormous  amount 
of  tonnage,  both  commercial  and  naval,  was  built  in  British  yards  for 
other  nations  during  that  period,  together  with  a  large  ]iercentage  of 
the  hulls,  and  all  of  the  engines,  for  increase  of  the  English  navy.  It 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  consider  the  elTorts  put  forth  by  other  Euro- 
pean nations  during  that  period,  since,  though  some  of  them  took 
steps  to  augment  their  merchant-fleets  and  the  navies,  much  of  the 
benefits  of  their  i)olicy  accrued  to  British  shipyards. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  tlie  exact  amonnt  of  iron  and  steel  steam 
tonnage  turned  out  of  British  yards  during  the  period  under  consid- 
eration. The  two  million  odd  tons  registered  in  the  British  merchant- 
fleet  is  easily  accessible ;  but  the  amount  of  tonnage,  merchant  and 
naval,  built  for  other  nations,  is  not  recorded  in  any  form  that  would 
be  available,  except  by  comprehensive  and  laborious  research. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  stated  in  a  parliamentary  paper,  that  of  the 
then  existing  iron  and  steel  steam-shipping,  naval  and  merchant,  owned 
under  foreign  flags,  about  fifty-six  to  sixty  per  cent  was  British  built. 
This  was  as  late  as  1886. 

This  survey  exhibits  the  more  important  of  the  conditions  which 
confronted  American  shipbuilders  in  1882-83,  when  the  government 
appeared  in  the  market  as  a  customer,  to  a  probable  extent  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  history  of  the  Eepublic.  It  has  been,  I  trust,  made 
sufficiently  clear,  that  in  consequence  of  the  monopoly  of  foreign  trade 
enjoyed  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  necessarily  restricted  demand  for 
vessels  in  our  own  coastwise  trade,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  a  large  shipbuilding  industry  from  commercial  sources 
alone.  The  few  shipyards  that  maintained  an  existence  did  such  work 
as  there  was  to  do  promptly  and  well;  but  competition  for  the  few 
ships  offering  from  time  to  time  was  fierce ;  bids  were  strained  to  within 
a  bare  percentage  upon  cost ;  and  the  matter  of  profit  was  habitually 
subordinated  to  the  desideratum  of  keeping  their  organizations  to- 
gether, and  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  work,  in  the  hope  that  the 
industry  would  ultimately  revive. 

Thus  when  the  government  appeared  in  the  market,  and  the  indi- 
cations were,  that  the  rehabilitation  of  the  navy  would  be  carried  out 
liberally  and  steadily,  the  shipbuilders  responded  promjotly.  With- 
out going  into  details,  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  of  rebuilding  the 
navy  has  been  in  progress  eight  years,  the  first  contracts  having  been 
awarded  in  July,  1883.  During  that  period,  eight  cruisers  of  from 
4,000  to  5,000  tons,  four  gunboats  of  from  800  to  1,700  tons,  a  despatch 
vessel,  and  a  dynamite  vessel,  have  been  completed  and  put  in  com- 
mission; four  double-turreted  monitors  have  been  finished  in  hull 
and  machinery,  and  are  receiving  their  armor  and  armament;  while 
there  are  under  contract,  in  various  stages,  three  battle-ships  of  about 
11,000  tons  each,  one  coast-defence  monitor,  one  armored  cruiser  of 
8,300  tons,  two  protected  cruisers  of  7,500  tons  each  and  another  of 
5,500  tons,  a  harbor-defence  ram  of  2,650  tons,  three  small  cruisers 
of  2,000  tons  each,  two  gunboats  of  1,000  tons  each,  and  a  practice  ves- 
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sel  for  the  Naval  Acadeinj,  besides  machinery  for  two  armored  ships, 
the  hulls  of  which  are  building  in  the  navy-yards  of  New  York  and 
Norfolk.  The  aggregate  displacement  of  the  vessels  completed  and 
in  commission  is  40,000  tons  in  round  figures,  exclusive  of  the  moni- 
tors ;  and  that  of  those  under  contract  is  about  78,500  tons.  There- 
fore, up  to  this  time,  the  government  has  in  eight  years  patronized 
the  shipbuilding  industry  to  the  extent  of  about  113,500  tons.  That 
this  work  has  stimulated  and  encouraged  the  hitherto  languishing 
industry  is  quite  true. 

But  no  intelligent  manufacturer  needs  to  be  told  that  government 
work  alone  is  not  a  reliable  basis  of  permanent  prosperity.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  government  as  to  material,  workmanship,  and  per- 
formance, are  so  severe,  that  there  is  but  little  profit  in  its  work  as 
compared  with  orders  for  merchant  account.  Besides  this  fact  is  the 
ever  present  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  continuity  of  the  gov- 
ernment programme,  the  vicissitudes  of  national  politics,  and  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  administration,  both  in  personnel  and  in  policy, 
under  which  the  work  must  be  carried  on. 

The  experience  of  the  contractors  who  saw  the  hulls  of  the  double- 
turreted  monitors  lying  for  a  decade  untouched  on  the  stocks,  in 
consequence  of  political  conflicts,  notwithstanding  the  regularity  and 
good  faith  of  the  contracts  under  which  they  were  begun,  is  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten.  It  is  true,  that  after  the  era  of  fierce  party  battle  had 
passed  awaj^,  and  calmer  counsels  reigned,  these  vessels  were  com- 
pleted substantially  as  provided  in  the  original  contracts,  and  the  con- 
tractors received  partial  compensation  for  care  and  storage  of  the 
unfinished  hulls  during  the  long  period  of  enforced  suspension.  But 
no  account  was  ever  taken  of  damages  accruing  for  non-fulfilment  of 
the  contracts  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  none  ever  will  be. 
This  matter  is  referred  to  here  simply  to  call  attention  to  both  aspects 
of  the  case,  and  to  correct  a  seemingly  prevalent  impression  that  the 
current  work  on  govcrnmciit  account  is  alone  sufficient  to  revive  our 
shipbuilding  industry,  and  place  it  once  more  on  a  stable  footing. 
Perhaps  the  absurdity  of  such  an  impression  will  be  manifest,  if  I  say 
that  the  total  tonnage  ordered  by  our  government  in  the  past  eight 
years  is  less  than  that  of  the  naval  shii)building  programme  ordered 
by  the  British  government  in  a  single  year  during  the  same  period. 

Ilowever,  if  contractoi's  have  made  no  profit  worth  mentioning  out 
of  government  work  thus  far,  they  have  been  enabled  to  improve 
their  plants,  train  tlicir  men,  and  develop  contributory  industries  to  a 
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condition  of  high  cflicicncy  and  excellence,  so  that  tlic  present  state 
of  the  sliipbuilding  art  in  this  country  is  not  surpassed  anywhere  in 
the  ^Yorld.  Therefore,  to  sum  up  conclusions  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  it  may  be  said,  that  while  the  current  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment on  account  of  the  new  nav}^  have  revived  shipbuilding,  and  given 
it  a  new  lease  of  life,  the  revival  is  necessarily  upon  a  small  scale  as 
compared  with  the  state  of  the  industry  abroad ;  that  its  benefits  must 
be  viewed  as  temporary ;  and  that  the  most  that  even  a  sanguine  per- 
son can  expect  is  that  it  may  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new  era 
of  extensive  and  ])roiitable  merchant  shipbuilding  in  the  future. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  consider  the  situation  and  prospect  with  re- 
spect to  the  last-mentioned  and  most  important  branch  of  our  subject. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavored  to  make  clear  the  following  propo- 
sitions:— 

That,  under  existing  conditions  of  national  policy,  shipbuilding  in 
the  United  States  is  not  likely  to  be  developed  much  beyond  its 
present  status. 

That  the  current  patronage  of  the  governrnxCnt  cannot  be  relied  on 
beyond  certain  limitations,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  a  tem- 
porary help  only. 

That  the  demands  of  our  coastwise  trade  alone,  while  perhaps 
steady  and  permanent  as  far  as  they  go,  are  insufficient  to  promote 
shipbuilding  on  a  large  scale. 

Assuming  that  these  propositions  are  admitted,  I  will  attempt  to 
demonstrate  the  following: — 

That  the  true  and  main  reliance  of  a  flourishing  and  important 
shipbuilding  industry  in  the  United  States  must  be  uj)on  a  regular 
and  liberal  demand  for  ships,  created  by  an  extensive  and  growing 
foreign  trade  in  American  bottoms. 

That,  in  order  to  inaugurate  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  some  step 
or  steps  must  be  taken  to  place  the  business  of  owning  and  operating 
commercial  steamshi23S  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  nations. 

The  commercial  disadvantages  resulting  from  a  monopoly  of  our 
ocean  carrjdng-trade  by  foreign  fleets  attracted  public  attention  many 
years  ago.  From  the  first  there  was  practical  unanimity  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  these  disadvantages,  and  a  like  concurrence  in  the  opinion 
that  "something  ought  to  be  done"  to  improve  the  situation;  but 
upon  the  question  of  remedy,  there  have  always  been  wide  diver- 
gences of  view.  It  having  been  generally  conceded  that  the  remedy 
must  at  least  begin  in  national  legislation,  the  dispute  has  been  simply 
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as  to  what  tlic  character  of  that  legislation  should  be.  A  certain  fac- 
tion contended  that  nothing  was  required  beyond  a  simple  repeal  of 
the  navigation  laws,  to  permit  the  free  importation  and  registry  of 
foreign-built  vessels;  and  bills  to  that  effect  have  been  introduced, 
and  in  many  cases  discussed,  in  nearly  every  Congress  since  1870. 
In  no  case  has  a  bill  of  this  character  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  bat  once  has  the  measure  received  a  majority  in  either  Uouse. 
That  was  in  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  when  a  "  Free  Ship  Amend- 
ment "  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Candler  of  Massachusetts,  to  what  was 
known  as  the  "Dingley  Shipping  Bill,"  and  Mr.  Candler's  amendment 
was  attached  to  the  bill  by  a  small  majority.  The  result  of  this 
amendment  was  to  kill  the  bill.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  this  proposition,  further  than  to  say  that  whatever  increase 
in  American  tonnage  might  accrue  from  it  would  be  gained  at  the 
expense  of  the  destruction  of  American  shipbuilding.  That  may  be 
set  down  as  an  axiom  to  be  observed  as  a  necessary  factor  in  every 
discussion  of  the  subject.  As  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  pa- 
per, the  shipbuilding  industry  in  Great  Britain  has  been  developed  to 
such  enormous  proportions,  and  the  facilities  of  construction  enlarged 
to  such  a  scale,  that  our  own  comparatively  few  and  feeble  shipyards 
would  be  instantly  overwhelmed  in  the  competition,  the  moment  our 
market  was  thrown  open  to  them  to  unload  their  old  and  worn-out 
wares  on  American  "  bargain-hunters." 

This  fact  is  now  so  well  understood,  that  I  think  there  is  no  haz- 
ard in  saying  that  a  large  majority  of  the  best  minds  of  all  parties  are 
convinced  that  the  ex])eriment  of  trying  to  augment  our  merchant 
marine  by  a  policy  calculated  to  destroy  our  shipbuilding  industry 
would  not  be  conducive  to  the  general  public  interests. 

The  other  mode  of  remedy  advocated  has  been  that  of  adopting, 
in  behalf  of  our  own  shipping,  a  policy  similar  to  the  one  which  has 
produced  such  striking  results  elsewhere;  that  is  to  say,  public  en- 
couragement to  the  ownership  and  operation  of  American-built  vessels 
in  the  foreign  trade.  This  subject  has  for  many  years  chxiined  a  large 
share  of  the  attention  of  Congress,  commercial  organizations,  and  the 
press.  Its  discussion  has  taken  a  wide  scope,  involving  several  ex- 
haustive inquiries  by  congressional  committees,  numerous  petitions 
and  resolutions  from  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce,  with 
almost  innumerable  paj^ers  in  the  public  prints,  and  speeches  in  our 
public  halls;  the  whole  forming  what  may  be  called  the  "Literature 
of  our  Merchant  Marine."  Its  volume  is  so  vast,  that  but  tlie  barest 
2G 
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reference  to  its  details  can  be  made  here.  Suffice  to  say,  that  it  covers 
every  conceivable  point  at  issue ;  and  it  has  been  so  universally  pub- 
lished, that  no  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  education  can  have 
excuse  for  ignorance  or  misinformation  on  the  subject. 

The  results  of  this  agitation  and  discussion  have  been  bills  in  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time,  providing  for  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  toward  the  national  merchant 
marine.  Some  of  these  bills  proposed  special  compensation  to  partic- 
ular lines  for  carrying  the  mails.  Such  bills  have  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  objection  that  they  involved  the  principle  of  special 
legislation.  Other  measures  proposed  a  general  bounty  based  upon 
tonnage,  and  distance  actually  travelled  in  foreign  trade.  This  plan 
at  the  outset  seemed  more  popular  than  any  other,  and  there  was  at 
one  time  strong  probability  of  its  enactment  into  law.  But  it  finally 
failed,  partly  on  account  of  clashing  of  diverse  interests,  and  partly 
by  reason  of  "party  exigencies,"  real  or  supposed,  in  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives.  It  is  hardly  pertinent  at  this  time  to  point  out  the 
benefits  that  would  have  been  accrued,  directly  and  incidentally,  to 
every  branch  of  our  national  life  and  industry,  from  a  tonnage  law 
j)roperly  administered.  I  have  never  hesitated,  and  do  not  now  hesi- 
tate, to  declare  that  ten  years  of  its  operation  would  result  in  placing 
our  merchant  marine  in  the  foreign  trade  on  a  footing  second  only  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  in  amount,  and  vastly  superior  to  it  in  character 
and  quality  of  vessels.  And  I  still  hope  to  see  such  a  policy  adopted 
at  no  distant  day. 

Another  mode  of  remedy  proposed  was  that  of  a  law  providing 
compensation  for  carrying  the  mails  at  so  much  per  mile  of  outbound 
voyage,  varying  with  the  character  of  the  vessel  employed,  as  to  ton- 
nage and  speed.  Such  a  measure,  miodified  by  reduction  of  the  com- 
pensation to  a  very  low  rate,  became  a  law  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress ;  and  at  this  writing  the  Post-Office  Department  is 
considering  the  mode  of  putting  it  in  operation.  Briefly,  it  provides  a 
scale  of  compensation  as  follows : — 

Per  Mile. 

Vessels  of  8,000  tons,  20  knots  speed $4.00 

"       "  5,000      "      16        "         "       2.00 

*'  2,500      "      14        "         *'       1.00 

"   1,400     "      12        "         "       0.66 

Vessels  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  must  be  of  iron  or 
steel,  and  must  be  subject  to  inspection  and  approval  by  the  Navy 
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Department  for  conversion  into  auxiliary  cruisers,  or  for  other  warlike 
purposes  if  necessary.  Vessels  of  tlie  fourth  class  may  be  of  metal  or 
wooden  construction;  but  all  must  rate  A.l  in  their  classes  to  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act.  The  sum  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  was  voted  in  the  Post-Office  Appropriation  Bill  for  the 
current  year  to  carry  the  provisions  of  this  act  into  effect. 

Of  course,  at  this  time  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
this  act  upon  our  merchant  marine.  At  any  rate,  it  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  previous  situation.  What  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
improvement  may  be  remains  for  time  and  experience  to  demonstrate: 
those  concerned  in  the  interests  involved  know  that  it  is  the  least  that 
could  be  done,  because  less  than  this  would  have  been  so  little  better 
than  nothing  as  to  be  hardly  worth  consideration.  In  order  that  some 
idea  of  the  possible  effect  of  this  act  may  be  formed,  I  will  explain 
that  a  ship  capable  of  fulfilling  the  requirements  under  Class  1  would 
cost  at  least  two  million  dollars.  Such  a  ship  would,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  be  capable  of  earning  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  for  carrying  the  transatlantic  mails  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  She  would  have  to  compete  with  vessels  of  similar 
class  plying  under  foreign  flags. 

The  two  British  lines  carrying  mails  to  the  United  States  receive 
for  that  service  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  in 
addition  to  the  "  cruiser  money  "  of  twenty  shillings  per  ton  paid  to 
steamships  enrolled  in  the  British  Naval  Keserve.  These  ships  also 
receive  annually  a  large  sum  from  the  United  States  for  sea-postage. 

The  French  line  is  heavily  subsidized  by  its  government;  and 
Germany  indirectly  subsidizes  her  lines.  All  these  earn  large  sums 
as  sea-postage  from  the  United  States  Post-Office  Department. 

It  will  be  seen  that  British  vessels  capable  of  classification  in  the 
first  class,  as  provided  by  this  act,  already  receive  a  greater  "  subsidy  " 
than  is  offered  to  American  ships  of  equal  rate  and  performance. 

Coming  to  the  second  class  (those  of  5,000  tons  and  16  knots),  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  terms  of  the  act  preclude  this  class  from  the  North 
Atlantic  trade;  the  law  providing  specially  that  none  but  the  first 
class  ships  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Post-Office  Department  for  that 
traffic.  At  this  time  there  is  no  volume  of  trade  between  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  North  and  South  America  to  warrant  the  employment  of 
vessels  of  that  rate :  therefore  the  use  of  vessels  of  the  second  class 
is  pi'obably  restricted  to  the  trade  between  the  Pacific  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.     In  tliis  trade,  so  far 
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as  China  and  Japan  are  concerned,  sucli  ships  would  at  once  be 
brought  in  competition  ^Yith  a  line  of  British  vessels  plying  between 
the  western  terminus  of  the  Canada  Pacific  Eailway  and  Hongkong 
under  a  fixed  subsidy,  from  the  British  and  Canadian  governments, 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  ten  years.  Three  vessels 
are  at  present  provided  for  this  line ;  and  the  subsidy  amounts  to  a 
practical  guaranty  of  the  entire  first  cost  of  the  ships,  payable  in  ten 
years  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  details  in  this  paper.  But  I  will 
say — and  will  demonstrate  it,  if  any  one  disputes  the  statement — that 
the  subsidy  guaranteed  to  the  British  Yancouver  line  involves  a  con- 
siderably larger  percentage  on  the  first  cost  of  the  ships  than  the  max- 
imum compensation  offered  to  competing  American  vessels  by  the 
terms  of  the  act  under  consideration,  for  the  same  service.  In  the 
Australian  trade,  our  ships  would  have  a  little  advantage,  as  things 
are  now ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  British  government  would 
allow  that  to  exist  long,  if  they  found  it  advisable  to  apply  to  their 
Australian  colonies  a  policy  similar  to  that  which  they  have  already 
adopted  as  between  their  colonies  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  China  and 
Japan. 

The  third  class  of  vessels  named  in  this  act  (those  of  2,500  tons 
and  14  knots)  are  practically  restricted  to  the  North  and  South 
American  trade;  being  too  large  for  profitable  West  Indian  traffic, 
and  too  small  for  the  competition  of  the  transpacific.  They  are  to  get 
a  dollar  per  mile,  which,  with  their  average  possible  travel,  would 
give  them  a  maximum  of,  say,  from  eighteen  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  carrying  the  mails.  Probably  vessels 
could  be  built  to  answer  the  requirements  of  this  class  for  from  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  apiece, 
according  to  the  material  and  fittings ;  so  that  the  proposed  compensa- 
tion would  amount  to  about  five  or  six  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  first 
cost  as  against  the  ten  per  cent  already  guaranteed  to  British  vessels 
as  above  set  forth. 

I  have  gone  into  detail  to  this  extent,  because  it  seemed  necessary 
to  do  so  in  order  to  show,  that,  loud  as  has  been  the  outcry  of  "  sub- 
sidy "  raised  against  the  act  recently  passed,  it  is  still,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  less  liberal  than  existing  provisions  of  the  British  government 
for  their  own  ships  already  in  the  trade  to  be  competed  for. 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  with  facts  only ;  and  I  have  been  careful  to 
avoid  any  matter  susceptible  of  controversy.     In  conclusion  I  will 
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venture  a  few  deductions  of  my  own,  based  upon  the  foregoing  state- 
ments of  simple  faets.  I  will  assume  at  the  start  that  our  internal 
development  of  farms,  workshops,  mines,  railways,  coastwise,  lake,  and 
river  commerce,  etc.,  has  reached  a  point  at  which  capital  has  reached 
its  zenith  of  profitable  investment  in  them,  and  must  look  for  some 
new  field,  not  only  for  further  original  investment,  but  also  for  the 
protection  or  betterment  of  investments  already  made.  In  my  judg- 
ment, our  energy  and  enterprise  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
have  exhausted  all  the  large  chances  of  fortune  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States.  Our  existing  industries  of  every  description 
represent  an  enormous  volume  of  local  "plant"  and  productive  or- 
ganizations quite  up  to  our  local  requirements  for  some  time :  hence  it 
is  necessary  to  seek  outlets  for  an  inevitable  surplus  of  product,  and, 
in  default  of  such  outlet,  there  must  be  a  plethora  of  production, 
which  is  bound  to  result  in  stagnation,  or,  in  other  words,  national 
apoplexy.  For  this  there  can  be  but  one  preventive,  "  an  ounce  "  of 
which  is  said  on  traditional  authority  to  be  "  worth  a  pound  of  cure;  " 
and  that  is  in  the  development  and  retention  of  external  market 
outlets.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  can  never  secure  these  until  we 
can  ourselves  command  the  avenues  to  them.  Commerce  has  its 
"  strategy  "  no  less  than  war.  In  war,  strategy  depends  on  lines  of  ope- 
ration and  communication.  At  this  time  we  possess  neither,  for  either 
commerce  or  war.  Our  great  rival  controls  both  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  To-day  we  could  not  even  defend  our  own  coasts  against  her 
obsolete  ironclads  in  war,  and  we  cannot  control  our  own  foreign 
commerce  as  against  the  poorest  and  least  seaworthy  of  her  myriad  of 
"ocean  tramps."  If,  for  any  reason,  she  were  to  withdraw  from  our 
trade  the  magnificent  vessels  which,  by  virtue  of  our  acquiescence,  do 
all  our  transatlantic  fetching  and  carryhig  for  us,  our  peerless  nation 
of  sixty  odd  millions  would  be  laid  helpless  under  an  embargo  com- 
pared to  which  that  of  Jefferson's  administration  would  be  but  a  mere 
trifle  of  annoyance.  It  has  seemed  strange  to  me  that  so  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  this  fact.  What  would  our  political  independence  be 
worth,  if  circumstances,  likely  to  occur  at  any  moment,  should  visit 
upon  us  the  consequences  of  our  commercial  servitude  to  England? 

That  this  is  a  plain  statement  of  fact  I  do  not  think  any  reasonable 
person  will  have  the  temerity  to  dispute.  For  the  present  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  we  have  done  nothing  as  yet  to  lift  this  yoke  from 
our  necks.  It  cannot  be  done  except  by  restoring  our  merchant  ma- 
rine and  our  naval  power  to  their  former  status  upon  the  high  seas. 
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The  attempts  thus  far  made  in  that  direction  arc  but  feeble.  I  am 
not  sanguine  that  they  will  be  strong  in  our  time;  but  I  hope  so. 
It  may  be  that  this  result  will  not  come  until  we  have  received  a 
sterner  lesson  of  our  weakness  and  helplessness  than  any  one  now 
anticipates. 

This  pitiable  condition  on  the  ocean  is  emphasized  by  the  contrast 
of  our  unrivalled  power,  resource,  and  enterprise  within  our  own  bor- 
ders. It  seems  indeed  the  strangest  anomaly  of  modern  civilization, 
that  the  most  enlightened,  most  ambitious,  most  energetic,  most  pro- 
ductive, and  internally  most  powerful,  nation  on  the  globe  should  be 
externally  among  the  weakest,  most  helpless,  and  least  respected. 

The  sole  remedy  for  this  situation  is  ships  with  seamen  to  handle 
them,  whether  for  jDcace  or  for  war ;  whether  to  carry  our  enormous 
exports,  and  bring  our  immense  imports,  and  receive  therefor  the 
tremendous  tolls  which  now  flow  into  foreign  cofiers,  or  to  vindicate 
the  majesty  and  power  of  our  flag  abroad  in  the  world  to  a  degree 
befitting  our  status  in  the  community  of  nations. 

There  is  no  lack  of  raw  material,  no  lack  of  skill  to  fashion  it  into 
the  instruments  of  commerce.  We  have  the  iron  and  the  steel ;  we 
have  the  men  to  work  them  into  the  finished  forms  of  stately  ships ; 
we  have  the  money  to  promote  the  most  colossal  of  enterprises  by  sea. 
All  we  need  is  assurance  of  a  steady  national  policy  of  liberal  and 
enlightened  encouragement,  based  upon  a  patriotic  common  consent, 
and  elevated  above  the  turmoils  of  politics,  or  the  squabbles  of  par- 
ties. One  decade  of  such  a  policy  would  make  us  second  only  to 
Great  Britain  on  the  high  seas,  either  for  commerce  or  for  defence ; 
and  two  decades  of  it  would  bring  us  fairly  into  the  twentieth  century 
as  the  master  maritime  power  of  the  globe. 

Chas.  H.  Ckamp. 
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The  organization  called  the  "  Farmers'  Alliance "  is  the  out- 
growth of  many  such  associations  that  have  heretofore  existed,  with 
more  or  less  claim  to  the  rank  of  a  national  brotherhood  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  agriculturists. 

It  was  the  hope  of  our  fathers  that  the  free,  equal,  just,  and  vol- 
untary government  which  they  ordained  "  for  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity "  would  escape  the  influences  that  had  made  the  history  of  free 
government  in  England  a  constant  warfare  with  monopoly  and  privi- 
lege established  through  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  They  were 
successful  so  far  as  to  crush  out  the  very  germ  of  privilege  in  Church 
and  State,  that  arose  from  patents  of  nobility,  family  precedence,  the 
rights  of  primogeniture,  or  any  other  advantage  that  might  accrue 
directly  to  one  man  over  another  in  the  laws,  or  in  the  practice  of 
government.  They  were  not  so  fortunate  in  preventing  the  abnormal 
and  unnecessary  j^ower  of  classes  or  individuals,  over  others  more 
just^and  less  covetous  than  themselves,  through  the  abuse  of  the  just 
powers  of  government.  The  effort  to  prevent  these  results  has  been 
sincere  and  persistent  for  nearly  two  centuries  among  English-speak- 
ing people.  But  the  pride  of  national  success  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  and  the  attendant  progress  of  our  people  toward  a  higher  civ- 
ilization, has  caused  us,  in  both  countries,  to  give  increased  power  to 
capital  by  inviting  it  to  pile  up  in  vast  masses  in  the  hands  of  incor- 
porated companies,  such  as  banks,  railroad  companies,  manufacturing 
companies,  ocean-transportation  companies,  and  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  corporations  organized  to  handle  money  and  credit  with 
profit,  and  with  only  a  limited  responsibility  for  losses  or  defalcations. 

While  this  condition,  thus  created  by  legislation  alone,  has  been 
greatly  instrumental  in  hastening  the  development  of  the  country,  it 
has  increased  the  power  of  capital  with  every  dollar  tliat  has  been 
earned  or  gained,  and  has  subjected  the  individual  laboring-man  to  a 
rivalry  in  almost  every  leading  industry,  that  is  Wpeless.  The  in- 
dustry, skill,  and  genius  of  the  industrial  man  have  been  converted 
into  merchandise,  which  he  must  sell  in  a  mai-Kct  where  the  capitalist 
names  the  price  of  labor,  and  limits  the  period  of  employment. 
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Combinations  of  skilled  men  in  every  great  industry,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjojdng  the  just  profits  of  their  skill,  are  quite  as  impotent 
against  combined  corporate  capital  as  the  efforts  of  individual  men. 
Such  combinations  exist,  and  are  oath-bound  and  determined  in  their 
concerted  action;  but  they  include  only  the  effort  to  increase  the 
wages,  and  shorten  the  hours  of  labor.  They  do  not  even  attempt  to 
master  the  control  of  their  industry  in  claiming  its  profits. 

Capital  and  credit  united  in  corporate  bodies  take  the  field  as  soon 
as  any  invention  or  discovery  adds  a  new  art  to  the  existing  arts,  or 
as  soon  as  any  great  demand  arises  for  the  products  of  a  given  in- 
dustry which  promises  a  profit.  They  are  always  lying  in  wait  for 
opportunity,  and  seize*  upon  it,  and  appropriate  its  advantages,  before 
the  skilled  toiler  who  is  to  make  it  profitable  can  get  ready  to  work 
it  on  his  own  account.  This  much  has  been  accomplished  for  "  prog- 
ress," and  at  this  sore  expense  to  the  industrial  classes,  by  the  sort 
of  legislation  that  we  have  adopted  to  promote  by  intensive  methods 
what  we  would  have  better  achieved  by  a  slower  and  better  system. 
In  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  wonderful  career,  it  is  needless  to  point 
out  that  our  march  has  been  like  that  of  a  victorious  army,  whose 
conquests  leave  in  its  track  great  numbers  of  wounded  and  dead. 
But  that  the  mournings  of  the  stricken  ones  should  be  sometimes 
heard  above  the  bugles  of  the  advance  need  not  astonish  us. 

The  States,  more  than  the  Federal  Government,  have  crystallized 
the  power  of  capital  and  credit  in  swarms  of  corporations  of  every 
sort,  and  if  a  remedy  for  such  legislation  is  yet  in  reach,  it  must  be 
looked  for  in  State  legislatures  and  in  State  courts.  This  obvious 
truth  is  well  known  to  all  the  industrial  societies,  but  they  seem  to 
attach  far  less  importance  to  such  State  remedies  than  they  do  to 
those  that  are  supposed  to  be  within  the  remedial  powers  of  Congress. 
It  seems  to  be  true  that  every  industrial  society  is  looking  to  Con- 
gress to  alleviate  the  condition  of  every  laboring-man.  The-  real  cause 
of  this  appeal  to  Congress  is  the  consciousness  of  these  classes  that  Con- 
gress has  given  direct  aid  to  the  power  of  concentrated  capital  and 
credit  by  its  legislation  in  respect  of  taxation,  finance,  and  transporta- 
tion, and  these  societies  naturally  expect  relief  from  that  quarter. 

The  corporations  chartered  by  the  States  were  all  intended  to  be 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  as  the  foundation  and  support 
of  all  other  industries  and  vocations.  Their  proper  regulation  and 
restriction  by  the  States  would  have  secured  that  purpose.  But  when 
Congress  threw  the  weight  of  national  legislation  in  their  favor,  they 
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became  tlie  oppressors  and  destroyers  of  the  agricultural  class  and  of 
other  industrial  people.  It  is  for  the  removal  of  this  unjust  discrimi- 
nation, that  the  appeal  for  relief  has  become  almost  a  frantic  demand 
of  the  sufferers. 

The  farmers  have  been  slowly  but  steadily  forced  into  this  atti- 
tude against  their  common  aversion  to  all  forms  of  class  legislation. 
Their  vocation,  in  which  there  are  elements  and  incidents  of  personal 
rights  and  responsibilities  that  are  not  so  fully  observed  in  the  closer 
and  more  intimate  associations  of  men  who  labor  in  shops  and  in 
gangs,  gives  to  them  an  independence  of  thought  and  action  that 
makes  them  conservative, — slow  to  act,  and  considerate  of  the  general 
welfare.  They  act  in  concert  only  on  pressing  occasions,  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  or  for  the  common  defence ;  and  hence  they  re- 
member with  sacred  pride  that  it  was  in  their  blood  that  American 
liberty  received  its  baptism,  and  that  their  power  has  decided  every 
vital  event  of  our  history,  in  war  and  in  peace.  No  great  political 
event  has  been  accomplished  in  our  country  without  the  consent  of  the 
agriculturists ;  though  some  great  evils  have  been  endured,  because  of 
their  patient  patriotism,  until  they  were  no  longer  to  be  tolerated. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  system  of  free,  constitutional  government, 
the  wealth  of  the  country  consisted  of  lands,  negroes,  cattle,  and 
horses.  No  great  hoards  of  money  existed  here,  and  manufactures 
had  scarcely  a  beginning.  Taking  the  first  half-century  of  our  exist- 
ence into  account,  the  greater  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  agriculturists.  It  was  aided  and  in- 
creased by  production  of  crops  of  tobacco  and  cotton,  which  were  sold 
at  remunerative  prices  in  Europe,  the  then  centre  of  the  money  power 
of  the  world,  where  there  was  no  rival  production.  Agriculture  in 
all  its  crops  was  then  our  great,  controlling  industrial  and  commercial 
pursuit.  In  the  last  half  of  our  century,  all  this  is  changed ;  and  the 
farmers  are  industriously  searching  for  the  causes  and  the  authors  of 
the  complete  revolution  that  has  placed  them  under  mortgage  to  the 
concentrated  money  power.  This  inquiry  agitates  them,  and,  if  it 
drives  them  into  inconsiderate  action,  the  fault  is  not  theirs,  but  lies 
at  the  door  of  the  various  dangerous  abuses  from  which  they  are 
suffering. 

It  was  not  the  abolition  of  slavery  that  caused  this  revulsion  in 
the  farming  industries.  In  the  former  slave  Stated  the  present  depres- 
sion is  far  less  than  it  is  in  the  former  free  States.  In  fact,  the  de- 
struction of  the  property  value  of  Southern  slaves  was  not  a  loss  of 
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wealth  to  the  United  States:  it  was  simply  a  transfer  of  tliat  wealth. 
from  the  Southern  farmer  to  the  jSTorthcrn  and  European  ca})italists. 

In  the  speculations  in  our  bonded  debt,  in  the  speculative  dealings 
in  gold,  in  the  profits  of  national  banking,  in  the  war  features  of  the 
tariff,  and  in  interest,  the  value  of  every  emancipated  negro  has  been 
more  than  twice  paid  by  the  taxes  levied  indirectly  on  agriculture. 
Each  of  these  operations  has  given  increased  power  to  concentrated 
capital,  while  none  of  them  has  added  any  thing  to  the  market-price 
of  any  great  staple  product  of  agriculture.  If  these  national  policies 
were  not  intended  to  increase  the  burdens  of  agriculture  for  the  bene- 
fit of  capital,  yet,  such  being  their  effect,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
dethronement  of  that  grand  industry  from  its  former  power  and  in- 
dependence should  excite  the  gravest  apprehensions  of  the  farmers. 
Capital  has  found  little  difficulty  in  enlisting  the  operatives  who  run 
its  mills  and  machines,  in  a  combination  to  extort  tribute  from  the 
farmers,  on  promises  of  increased  wages.  Their  political  aid  has  been 
faithfully  given  to  the  men  who  buy  a  part  of  the  farmers'  surplus 
crops  at  prices  fixed  in  foreign  countries,  and  pay  for  them  in  goods 
that  the  law  compels  the  farmers  to  pay  for  in  prices  increased  by 
taxation.  , 

Then  the  system  which  gives  the  American  market  exckisively 
to  the  American  manufacturer  has  created  a  hotbed  for  the  breeding 
of  trusts  and  combines  among  all  classes  of  men,  thus  sheltered  by 
the  law;  all  of  which  are  shouldered  down  upon  agriculture,  as  the 
weight  of  a  house  rests  upon  its  foundations.  The  sense  of  injustice 
under  which  the  farmers  of  the  country  labor  has  deeply  excited  and 
offended  them  in  respect  of  the  severe  discriminations  of  the  McKinley 
tariff.  They  regard  the  avowed  j^urpose  to  destroy  foreign  commei^je 
in  such  articles  as  can  be  produced  in  the  United  States,  at  whatever 
cost  to  the  consumer,  as  a  declaration  of  commercial  warfare  against 
the  countries  to  which  the  farmers  are  compelled  to  look  for  a  market 
for  all  their  redundant  crops.  A  high-priced  home  market  for  what 
they  must  buy,  and  an  impoverished  foreign  market  for  what  they 
must  sell,  impress  the  farmers  with  the  conviction  of  serious  injustice. 
This  feeling  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  men  to  whom 
they  pa}^  such  tribute  have  the  advantage  of  purchasing  their  surplus 
farm-products  at  prices  fixed  in  the  pauperized  European  markets. 

Then,  in  financial  matters,  the  farmers  feel  that  they  have  been 
surreptitiously  deprived  of  a  clear  constitutional  right  to  have  the 
free  coinage  of  gold  a^d  silver,  on  a  ratio  of  value  to  be  fixed  by  Con- 
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gress,  in  accordance  with  the  historical  experience  of  the  country. 
They  insist  that  the  silver  dollar  has  never  done  any  harm  to  any  in- 
dustry of  our  country;  that  it  was  innocent  of  any  dishonesty,  until 
its  alleged  hidden  sin  was  discovered  by  countries  that  produced 
much  gold  and  no  silver,  and  by  men  who  could  control,  through  the 
concentrating  agencies  of  banking  and  other  corporations,  the  major 
part  of  the  entire  volume  of  gold  in  the  country,  and  so  regulate  all 
prices.  They  further  insist  that  it  is  not  needed  that  we  should  have 
only  a  gold  coinage  to  pay  balances  that  we  do  not  owe,  and  will 
never  owe;  that  gold  is  only  needed  to  pay  the  gambling  balances  of 
the  stock-brokers;  and  that  we  should  use  in  our  own  country  the 
hundred  million  dollars  of  precious  metals  that  wx  get  from  our  mines 
every  year,  as  a  basis  of  redemption  of  national  promises.  They 
insist  that  it  is  illogical  and  unjust  that  they  should  pay  taxes  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  issiie  to  them  through  the  national  banks 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  those  very  taxes,  giving  to  the  banks  a 
large  profit  for  a  needless  business  routine,  and  large  exemptions  from 
taxation. 

These  objections  to  our  present  system,  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  legal  means  for  increasing  the  volume  of  tlie  currency  to 
meet  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population  and  business,  are  potent 
with  the  farmers,  as  they  are,  also,  very  grave  in  the  minds  of  our 
wisest  financiers.  They  reason,  and  logical!}^,  that  there  is  not  a 
wide  margin  of  diU'erence  between  the  issue  of  "fiat  money  "  and  our 
plan  of  making  $600,000,000  of  national  bank-notes  redeemable  in 
$346,000,000  of  greenbacks,  and  those,  in  turn,  redeemable  with  $100,- 
000,000  of  gold,  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  treasury,  $80,000,000  of 
which  Secretary  Sherman  bought  at  par  with  silver  certilicates.  The 
farmers  have  been  taught  some  very  loose  lessons,  in  the  direction  of 
"flat  money,"  by  statesmen  v.^ho  have  "climbed  the  golden  stairs" 
late  in  life. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  government  could  not  at  a  given  mo- 
ment redeem  its  })romises,  current  as  money,  in  coin;  but  everybody 
believes  that  it  can  redeem  every  dollar  as  fast  as  it  may  be  tendered 
for  redemption.  On  this  fact  rests  the  whole  fabric  of  our  financial 
system.  The  farmers  know  that  it  is  the  credit  of  the  government, 
based  on  its  good  faith  in  using  the  power  of  taxation,  that  gives 
the  money  value  to  all  of  our  paper  promises.  They  seek  to  rcvsort 
to  this  credit  for  relief  in  a  time  of  distrctvS  in  order  to  increase  the 
volume  of  the  paper  currency,  and  demand  loans  based  on  their  crops, 
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instead  of  taxes  to  be  levied  on  the  same  property,  in  order  to  keep 
money  in  circulation. 

In  this  demand  the}^  ignore  the  vital  requirement  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, that  all  public  promises  issued  to  circulate  as  money  must  be 
redeemed  in  coin.  In  fact,  they  are  driven  to  this  effort  to  substitute 
their  crops  for  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  by  the  artful,  per- 
sistent, and  cruel  demand  of  the  monometallists,  that  gold  shall  be 
the  only  coin  in  which  our  paper  promises  shall  be  redeemed.  Thus 
the  basis  of  redemption  is  being  narrovv^ed  and  the  volume  of  currency 
necessarily  decreased,  while  the  demand  for  a  safe  expansion  is  con- 
stantly forced  upon  our  country  by  a  marvellous  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  of  new  industries.  The  farmer  who  is  in  debt  sees  a  dark 
way  before  him  when  taxes  are  being  increased  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  increasing  the  power  of  concentrated  capital,  and  that  power  is 
being  intensined  by  a  forced  contraction  of  the  coin-basis  of  redemp- 
tion, to  benefit  the  dealers  in  money. 

These  and  other  grave  wrongs  have  at  last  called  the  farmers  into 
combined  action,  and,  when  they  so  act,  declarations  of  independence 
such  as  they  made  at  Mecklenburg  in  1775,  and  battles  such  as  they 
fought  at  Concord  in  the  same  year,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  unex- 
pected events,  when  justice  is  in  need  of  defenders,  and  oppressions 
are  to  be  checked. 

The  material  interests  of  the  cotton  and  grain  growers  are  not 
always  harmonious.  Each  class  is  interested,  as  consumers,  in  cheap- 
ening the  products  of  the  other  class.  It  is  in  vain  that  they  attempt 
to  reconcile  this  natural  and  wholesome  diversity  of  interests  by  legis- 
lation or  by  friendly  concessions  in  club  meetings.  But  when  they 
have  a  common  enemy  in  unjust  and  discriminating  taxation,  or  in 
the  financial  policy  dictated  to  Congress  by  concentrated  capital,  their 
co-operation  is  wise  and  patriotic.  It  leads  them  to  declare  a  policy 
and  to  impress  it  upon  Congress,  and  that  makes  the  Alliance  political. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  had  these  just  purj)oses  in  view  when  it 
was  organized.  Another  and  very  important  purpose  was  to  educate 
the  farmers  in  the  theory  and  history  of  constitutional  self-govern- 
ment in  the  United  States.  In  order  to  give  freedom  to  opinion, 
and  to  dig  to  the  foundtitions  of  truth  without  encountering  the  ob- 
structions of  party  prejudice,  they  excluded  from  their  body  all 
classes  of  men  who  were  not  practical  farmers,  thinking  that  this 
sweeping  ostracism  would  free  them  from  the  intrusion  of  professional 
politicians.     Instead  of  that,  the  result  has  proven  that  this  effort  only 
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furnished  a  cover  for  the  moths  that  could  prey  upon  them  in  the 
darkness,  and  shut  out  those  who  were  most  alert  to  destroy  them. 
Almost  every  man  in  the  United  States  wlio  had  earned  any  character 
as  a  statesman,  legislator,  jurist,  or  financier,  was  excluded  from  the 
Alliance,  and,  as  such  abilities  are  essential  to  safe  government,  their 
places  are  assumed,  unavoidably,  by  men  of  imperfect  education  and 
of  little  experience  in  government,  and  too  often  by  mere  charlatans 
and  demagogues. 

It  w^as  a  grave  mistake  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  to  shut  out  all 
their  tried  friends  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  and  to  confine  their  rep- 
resentatives in  the  public  counsels  to  those  selected  alone  from  their 
own  membership.  Their  numbers  could  not  furnish  the  political 
power  necessary  to  success,  and,  needing  friends  engaged  in  other  pur- 
suits, they  divorced  themselves,  without  other  cause  than  an  unjust 
suspicion,  from  the  sympathy  of  those  w^ho  were  thus  reproached  as 
being  unworthy  of  public  trust.  This  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Alliance ;  but  the  self-respect  of  the  excluded  classes  made  it  the  in- 
evitable result.  They  have,  in  their  official  pronouncements,  fixed 
the  line  of  eligibility  to  public  office  and  honors  at  the  doors  of  their 
conventicles,  and  have  made  the  qualification  for  office,  within  those 
lines,  to  depend  upon  the  acceptance  by  the  candidate  of  certain 
measures  described  in  certain  resolutions  agreed  upon  by  their  politi- 
cians. These  resolutions  did  not  come  from  the  convictions  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Alliance  membership.  On  the  reverse,  they  violate 
and  destroy  the  fixed  political  faith  of  the  great  majority  of  the  farming 
classes.  They  are  novel  and  scarcely  plausible  schemes,  devised  by 
politicians  in  the  Alliance,  around  which  the  indignant  members  could 
be  rallied  into  a  movement  to  capture  the  public  offices. 

This  movement  was  supplementary  to  and  outside  of  the  plan  and 
purposes  of  the  Alliance,  and  was  simply  a  new  partisan  plan  to  con- 
trol the  government.  Of  necessity,  it  was  a  "  third  party  "  movement, 
intended  to  operate  in  local  politics  as  a  balance-of-power  party,  with 
the  ultimate  design  of  dislocating  all  other  national  party  organiza- 
tions. It  was  not  possible  thus  to  revolutionize  public  opinion  of  a 
sadden,  and  the  effort  has  already  lost  to  the  Farmers'  Alliance  its 
most  useful  and  substantial  membership.  They  are  retiring  from  it, 
and  their  places  are  being  filled  with  waifs  from  the  wreckage  of  all 
the  many  exploded  schemes  that  have  ])crished  through  jniblic  con- 
demnation. The  leaders  of  all  those  pretentious  schemes  arc  clamber- 
ing upon  the  Ocala  platform. 
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This  is  a  serious  misadventure  to  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  is 
hurtful  to  the  country.  Already  the  Alliance  has  been  compromised, 
to  a  degree,  by  being  quoted,  by  the  politicians  who  have  taken 
charge  of  it,  as  favoring  "iiat  money,"  the  most  dangerous  enemy  to 
all  industry.  It  is  identified  by  them  with  the  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty, without  other  crime  on  the  part  of  the  owner  than  that  he  has 
more  than  he  needs.  It  is  committed  by  tliem  to  the  corrupt  and  de- 
structive policy  of  using  the  taxing  power  to  collect  money  from  one 
man  to  lend  it  to  another.  It  converts  the  power  of  Congress  "to 
coin  money,  and  regulate  the  value  thereof  "  and  to  issue  treasury 
notes  redeemable  in  coin,  into  a  power  to  promise  a  redemption  in 
lands  and  staple  crops,  or  to  issue  paper  as  money,  without  any 
promise  or  expectation  that  it  will  ever  be  redeemed,  except  in  the 
payment  of  taxes.  Such  absurd  notions  never  had  a  lodgment  in 
the  minds  of  the  men  who  established  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  They 
utterly  pervert  the  purposes  of  that  organization,  and  will  destroy  it 
if  they  are  adopted  as  their  political  creed. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thought  that  the  pure  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  should  be  thus  abused  by  selfish  politicians 
who  have  crept  into  its  secret  counsels.  There  was  nothing  wrong 
or  unjust,  unpatHotic  or  unwise,  in  this  organization  as  it  was  origi- 
nally established.  Neither  was  it  weak  in  its  influence  on  public 
policy.  It  was  a  powerful  organization  for  political  resistance  to  poli- 
tical wrong  and  injustice.  It  was  inspired  with  the  thought  in  which 
the  higher  liberties  of  the  people  have  often  had  their  birth, — the 
redress  of  grievances.  It  was  made  necessary  as  a  means  of  resist- 
ance to  legalized  monopoly,  to  legalized  tax-robbery,  to  trusts  that 
sprang  up  everywhere  to  choke  down  business  rivalry  and  honest 
competition,  and  to  the  accumulated  advantages  given  to  corporations 
and  great  combines  by  the  legislation  of  the  country.  It  was  the  first 
grand  effort  of  the  farmers  to  combine  in  resistance  to  others  who  had 
combined  for  aggression  upon  them ;  and  its  failure,  if  it  is  destroyed 
by  a  misplaced  confidence  in  its  political  leaders,  will  result  in  weak- 
ening, if  not  in  dissipating,  an  influence  that  would  otherwise  have 
blessed  the  country.  The  sincere  defenders  of  the  people  against  the 
aggressions  of  monopoly,  trusts,  and  combines,  armed  with  the  control 
of  taxation  and  finance,  will  miss  the  powerful  support  of  the  Alli- 
ance, when  its  noble  mission  has  been  degraded  into  a  disreputable 
hunt  after  office. 

To  the  Southern  ao:riculturist,  the  Farmers'  Alliance  seemed  to 
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be  "tkc  substance  of  things  hoped  ^..,  tlic  evidence  of  things  not 
seen."  Ilis  faith  was  anchored  in  the  good  intentions,  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, and  fraternity  of  its  membership.  The  Southern  farmer  has 
problems  to  discuss  and  solve  that  require  peculiar  deliberation,  and 
are  only  incidentally  connected  with  national  political  conditions. 
If  silver  is  demonetized,  and  gold  is  made  our  only  coin,  the  Southern 
cotton-grower  is  not  thereby  destroyed.  In  every  cotton  State  of  the 
South,  the  regular  production  of  ample  supplies  of  grain,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, wool,  silk,  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs,  is  quite  as  easy  as  the 
growing  of  cotton.  In  coal,  iron,  timber,  fisheries,  and  every  variety  of 
stone  and  clay,  they  are  quite  as  rich  as  any  country  needs  to  be. 
They  have  no  real  competitor  in  cotton-growing,  and  will  soon  have 
few  in  iron  and  coal  production.  The  South  can  always  get  gold  for 
every  pound  of  cotton  it  can  grow ;  and  if  the  cotton-grower  finds  it 
to  his  interest  to  become  self-supporting  as  to  food  and  raiment,  and 
to  make  his  cotton-crop  his  surplus  crop,  for  which  he  will  require 
gold,  he  will  take  into  his  hands  the  same  yardstick  that  the  Eastern 
capitalist  uses  when  he  measures  the  value  of  the  property  of  his 
debtor.  This  is  not  patriotic ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  cotton-grower  should  coincide  with  those  of  the  gold-stand- 
ard monometallists.  The  farmers  of  the  South  will  have  this  subject 
to  deal  with,  if  the  enemies  of  silver,  and  the  "  fiat  money  "  men  in 
the  Alliance,  shall  doom  silver  to  an  unjust  death. 

The  Southern  farmers,  holding  a  virtual  monopoly  of  cotton  ]iro- 
duction,  because  of  climatic  conditions,  must  also  sustain  a  heavy 
laboring  community;  because  cotton  can  be  harvested  only  with 
hand-labor.  Machinery  cannot  be  adapted  to  this  work.  If  the  mass 
of  this  labor  is  to  continue  to  be  supplied  from  the  thriftless  negro 
race,  their  education,  government,  and  wastage  will  present  questions 
that  a  farmers'  alliance  might  deal  with  in  most  solemn  deliberation. 
The  politicians  of  all  parties  will,  after  a  while,  annoy  the  farmers 
with  constant  disputes  with  their  laborers,  in  their  efforts  to  gain  the 
votes  of  the  negro  race  by  interfering  with  them.  In  such  disputes, 
the  men  who  instituted  negro  alliances  and  tlie  Ocala  platform  will 
become  "  a  thorn  in  the  fiesh  "  of  the  cotton-growers.  We  shall  need 
farmers'  alliances  in  the  South,  composed  of  tlic  best  men,  and  tliey 
will  need  all  the  wisdom  tlicy  may  possess  to  deal  justly  and  dis- 
creetly with  problems  like  these,  of  which  there  are  many  that  seem 
to  rise  to  j)resent  observation. 

There  was  great  hope  and  encouragement  for  the  Southern  agri- 
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culturist  in  tlie  Farmers'  Alliance  as  it  was  originally  established. 
If  intruders  who  have  entered  it  to  exploit  their  personal  politics  are 
thrust  out,  and  their  vagaries  discarded,  the  Farmers'  Alliance  will  be, 
next  to  good  government,  the  best,  truest,  and  safest  guardian  of  the 
interests  of  Southern  agriculturists,  and  will  have  the  earnest  support 
of  all  good  men.  It  will  be  a  benefaction  to  the  South.  In  the  past, 
it  can  be  truly  said  of  the  Southern  agriculturists,  that  no  body  of 
men  and  women  ever  excelled  them  in  the  higher  and  nobler  qualities 
and  aims  of  society  or  government.  Their  history  is  an  unbroken 
record  of  integrity,  high  aspirations,  and  benevolent  action.  Courage, 
faith,  sincerity,  justice,  frugality,  and  religion  have  marked  this  class 
of  people  as  the  repository  of  the  most  sacred  trusts,  through  the  prov- 
idence of  God,  that  have  ever  been  in  human  keeping.  They  can- 
not become  untrue  to  their  noble  mission,  in  which  they  have  never 
faltered.  If  the  Farmers'  Alliance  is  moth-eaten,  so  that  "  the  chord 
that  binds  "  that  brotherhood  together  is  loosened,  no  patriot  who 
loves  the  South  can  fail  to  regret  its  decadence,  or  to  despise  the 
politicians  who  will  destroy  it. 

Where  the  Appalachian  ranges  begin  to  break  down  to  the  sea,  on 
the  east  and  the  south,  and  clear  out  to  the  coast,  there  is  found — in 
the  richness,  variety,  and  certainty  of  crops,  and  in  the  magnificence 
of  the  forests,  and  in  the  purity  and  abundance  of  waters,  the  excel- 
lence of  climate,  and  the  soft  beauty  of  scenery — the  most  favored 
home  of  the  farmer,  and  the  greatest  treasury  of  the  miner.  In  that 
region,  their  interests,  next  to  those  of  justice  and  good  government^ 
are  paramou.nt,  and  engage  the  warmest  sympathy  of  every  honest  and 
thoughtful  man. 

Good  government,  based  on  the  written  Constitutions,  State  and 
Federal,  and  conducted,  under  such  limitations,  upon  the  principles  of 
wise,  just,  and  steadfast  political  economy,  has  been  the  most  earnest 
desire  of  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  South. 

A  careful  study  of  the  tenets  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  its 
practices  and  policies  when  it  has  had  the  control  of  the  government, 
has  taught  them  that  their  material  prosperity  and  social  order  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  success  of  that  party.  In  this  they  are  unself- 
ish, when  the  temptations  to  a  different  course,  and  the  opportunity 
to  follow  it,  have  been  constantly  present.  They  are  opposed  to  class 
legislation,  because  it  is  destructive  to  the  theory  of  our  governments. 
State  and  Federal;  5^et  they  could  easily  combine,  and  make  good 
their  demands  for  class  benefits  (as  the  negroes  are  demanding  race 
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advantages  in  legislation),  by  forming  a  balauce-of-po\ver  party  to 
stand  between  the  rival  interests  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  States. 
For  the  same  reason  they  stand  opposed  to  the  unjust  discriminations 
of  tariff  laws  that  are  enacted  to  confer  bounties  upon  capital  em- 
ployed in  manufactures.  Yet  with  cotton,  iron,  coal,  and  wood  at 
their  doors,  and  cheaper  than  they  are  or  can  be  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  they  could  make  more  money  than  any  other  people  could  out 
of  unjust  subsidies,  wrung  by  unjust  taxation,  from  the  other  indus- 
tries of  the  country. 

For  like  reasons,  they  oppose  the  destruction  of  silver  money,  be- 
cause it  is  the  right  of  the  people  under  the  Constitution  to  have  it, 
and  because  it  is  the  favorite  and  most  faithful  friend  of  the  laboring- 
man.  Yet  they  grow  crops  that  always  command  gold,  and  never  fail 
to  find  a  cash  market.  They  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  principle 
and  sentiment  of  all  our  governments.  State  and  Federal, — of  equal 
justice  to  all  men,  and  exclusive  privileges  to  none.  It  would  be  as 
easy  to  supplant  the  Christian  faith  in  their  hearts  with  the  mysteri- 
ous follies  of  Theosophy,  as  it  would  be  to  substitute  a  "  Third 
Party  "  as  the  organization  to  whicli  they  would  give  their  support, 
when  it  advocates  "iiat  money  "  and  class  legislation. 

Such  efforts  agitate,  but  they  do  not  unsettle,  the  deep-rooted  con- 
victions of  Southern  farmers,  that  the  creed  of  the  Democratic  party 
is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  that  it  is  a 
rock  of  defence  in  every  time  of  trouble.  It  will  be  a  sin  against 
civilization,  if  prejudice  and  demagogy  shall  be  permitted,  even  for  a 
time,  to  cloud  the  prospects  of  the  brightening  future  that  is  already 
glowing  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  South. 

John  T.  Morgan. 
27 
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William  II.  Seward,  who  was  as  brilliant  a  statesman  as  we 
ever  produced,  made  the  prediction  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  will  be 
the  scene  of  man's  greatest  achievements.  If  wisdom  govern  the 
councils  of  the  Republic,  our  Pacific  coast  will  become  the  main  fac- 
tor in  these  achievements ;  for  the  cities  of  that  coast  are  the  outports 
of  the  world's  commerce.  To  reach  Asiatic  seaports,  their  vessels 
must  cross  the  largest  ocean  on  the  globe.  To  reach  the  markets  of 
our  Atlantic  seacoast  and  of  Europe,  they  must  make  the  longest  sea- 
voyage  known  to  navigators, — twice  across  the  equator,  and  around 
the  Cape.  Such  development  as  has  been  made  since  the  American 
occupation,  notwithstanding  these  great  distances,  is  due  to  the  energy 
of  our  people,  and  is  but  a  promise  of  the  future,  when  the  dominant 
problem  of  cheap  transportation  shall  have  been  solved  by  the  com- 
pletion of  an  inter-oceanic  canal. 

The  Pacific  coast  has  no  such  rigorous  climate  as  the  North  Atlan- 
tic seaboard.  Even  on  the  Alaskan  coast  and  the  Aleutian  Islands 
there  is  no  such  extremely  cold  and  tempestuous  weather.  In  the 
Pacific,  too,  as  in  the  Atlantic,  "there  is  a  river  in  the  ocean."  The 
drift  of  the  Japan  current,  together  with  that  borne  by  south-west 
winds  from  equatorial  regions,  impinges  upon  the  Pacific  coast  in 
a  high  northern  latitude,  moderates  the  rigors  of  what  would  be 
without  it  an  arctic  winter  on  the  coast,  and  creates  a  precipitation 
that  is  at  times  excessive.  It  is  no  doubt  due  to  this  rainfall  that 
the  north-west  coast  is  so  heavily  timbered.  Assimilating  with  the 
warmer  waters  of  the  Pacific  as  this  current  advances  in  its  south- 
ern course,  it  modifies  the  rainfall,  until,  on  the  coast  of  California 
and  farther  south,  the  precipitation  is  controlled  by  other  causes,  and 
is  greatly  lessened. 

Let  us  point  out  briefly  what  part  this  section  of  our  Re23ublic 
may  play  in  establishing  our  supremacy  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
The  timber-lands  of  this  region  are  the  finest  on  the  globe,  and  will 
become  available  when  our  eastern  seacoast  and  Europe  are  denuded. 
The  California  redwood  has  for  many  purposes  no  equal  in  any  timber 
known  to  commerce;  the  white  cedar  of  Oregon  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
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ful ;  and  the  sugar  pine  and  the  Oregon  pine  are  unexcelled  in  general 
usefulness.  Other  kinds  of  timber,  too,  are  abundant.  The  fisheries 
of  the  Pacific  coast  are  practically  inexhaustible;  but  they  are  yet 
hardly  known  to  commerce,  except  in  a  pioneer  way.  The  examina- 
tion now  being  made  of  these  regions  by  the  United  States  steamship 
"  Albatross "  has  already  shown  the  promise  of  a  great  industry, 
which  will  give  a  future  school  for  American  seamanship  and  adven- 
ture, and  be  a  prolific  source  of  wealth  to  the  Republic.  The  soil  is 
fertile  where  the  country  is  not  mountainous;  and  the  mountain- 
ranges  are  rich  in  minerals.  It  is  true  that  in  the  southern  part  of 
California,  irrigation  is  a  necessity;  but  the  lands  produce  wonder- 
fully when  water  is  applied,  and  they  are  now  sold  for  higher  prices 
than  any  lands  on  the  coast;  and  these  prices  are  based  on  their  pro- 
ductiveness. While  the  products  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska, 
are  more  akin  to  those  of  our  Eastern  States,  California  is  becoming 
the  Italy  of  North  America.  The  cereal  crops  of  the  northern  Pa- 
cific States  will  in  California  find  competitors  in  horticulture  and  viti- 
culture fully  equal  to  them  in  value.  The  value  of  the  wheat-crop, 
for  the  half -decade  from  1885  to  1889  inclusive,  of  the  seven  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  coast,  was  $211,344,886 ;  the  value  of 
the  gold  and  silver  product  for  the  same  period  was  $213,536,621; 
and  the  value  of  the  fruit  product  for  1889  was  $16,000,000. 

The  comparatively  slow  development  of  this  region  so  favored  by 
nature  is  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  transportation;  and  in  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  of  transportation  the  Pacific  coast  must  find  its 
future  prosperity.  When  ox-teams  across  the  continent,  and  sailing- 
ships  around  Cape  Horn,  were  the  sole  methods  of  transportation  from 
our  Eastern  States  and  from  Europe,  we  felt  that  we  were  living  out 
of  the  great  world  of  commerce  and  the  arts;  nor  are  we  in  much 
better  plight  now.  Three  thousand  miles  of  travel  by  rail  separate  us 
from  our  great  centres  of  finance  and  commerce,  and  the  limitations 
of  that  railway  transportation  are  serious.  Railwaj^s,  of  course,  are 
necessary,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  such  development  as  we 
have  made.  They  give  a  means  of  rapid  transit  for  mails,  passengers, 
and  such  freight  as  they  can  carry  with  profit  to  the  owners ;  but  in 
transportation  by  water — whose  cost,  in  comparison  with  that  of  railway 
transportation,  is  as  one  to  five — lies  the  solution  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  which  already  produces  far  in  excess  of  the  demands 
of  the  home  market.  It  is  useless  to  bring  hither  the  most  desirable 
immigrants  until  this  great  problem  is  solved. 
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For  this  reason  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  have  always  taken 
a  profound  interest  in  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  The  Legislatures  of  Cali- 
fornia, of  Oregon,  of  Washington,  and  of  Nevada,  have  filed  in  the 
State  Department  in  Washington  joint  resolutions  urging  npon  Con- 
gress such  wise  and  conservative  legislation  as  will  secure  an  Ameri- 
can inter-oceanic  canal  under  the  control  of  our  government  jointly 
with  the  Nicaraguan  government.  In  1883  Senator  Newton  Booth 
of  California  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  Congress  on  behalf  of  this 
great  work,  and  later  Senator  John  F.  Miller  of  California,  and  Sena- 
tor Joseph  N.  Dolph  of  Oregon,  labored  earnestly  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  and  not  a  commercial  organization  from  Puget  Sound  to  San 
Diego  failed  repeatedly  to  petition  Congress  to  take  favorable  action 
in  the  matter.  Eecognizing  the  magnitude  of  the  beneficent  enter- 
prise, and  with  a  patriotic  regard  for  the  preponderating  influence 
properly  appertaining  to  our  government  in  a  water-way  through  the 
American  isthmus,  our  people  have  desired  government  control  for 
this  work,  for  the  reason  that,  with  a  government  guaranty,  speedy 
construction  is  assured,  moderate  tolls  may  be  relied  upon,  and  inter- 
national difficulties  may  be  avoided.  But,  with  or  without  govern- 
mental control,  they  look  upon  the  Nicaragua  Canal  as  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Let 
us  see  what  they  may  properly  expect  from  its  completion. 

So  far  as  railway  traffic  is  concerned,  while  its  value  is  fully  ap- 
preciated, it  is  apparent,  that,  as  railway  terminals,  the  cities  of  the 
Pacific  coast  occupy  the  most  disadvantageous  positions  in  the  coun- 
try ;  for  they  are  at  the  western  end  of  a  long  haul.  These  seaboard 
cities  miist  depend  upon  their  maritime  commerce  for  prosperity. 
The  canal  will  immensely  develop  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and,  as  the  interior  is  settled,  then  additional  railway  ter- 
minals will  be  established,  all  having  advantage  over  the  seaports  in 
transportation  from  our  commercial  and  industrial  centres  in  the 
Eastern  States. 

In  the  movement  of  one  year's  wheat-crop  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
$5,000,000  to  $7,000,000  will  be  saved  in  freight,  insurance,  and  in- 
terest; and  the  onerous  expense  of  sacking,  amounting  to  about  $1.25 
per  ton,  will  be  saved  to  the  producer;  for,  through  the  canal,  grain 
may  be  as  safely  carried  in  bulk  as  it  is  carried  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  wheat-crop  of  the  Pacific  coast  will  increase  greatly  in  the  future, 
although  in  California  it  is  probable  that  much  land  that  is  now  used 
for  wheat  will  be  diverted  to  horticulture.     But  in  the  States  farther 
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north,  wheat  will  continue  to  be  the  leading  product.  Its  quality  is 
the  finest  in  the  world;  and  the  soil  of  northern  and  central  Cali- 
fornia, of  Oregon,  and  of  Washington,  is  especially  adapted  to  its 
growth.  The  wheat  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  used  in  Europe  for  admix- 
ture with  European  wheat,  to  which  it  is  considered  superior  in  dry- 
ness and  color,  while  it  is  equal  to  European  wheat  in  flavor. 

Having  in  view  the  fact  that  horticulture  is  to  be  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Pacific  industries,  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  will  solve  the  question  of  a  market,  and  make  over-production 
an  impossibility.  For  many  years,  frozen  meats  have  been  success- 
fully landed  in  Europe  from  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  the  Argen- 
tine Kepublic,  in  refrigerator  steamshi[)s.  This  service  requires  a 
steady  and  dry  artificial  temperature  of  25°  to  26°  Fahr.  The  trans- 
portation of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  all  other  products  of  the  orchard 
and  of  the  farm,  requires  a  dry  temperature  of  only  36°  to  88°  Fahr. 
With  the  aid  of  the  refrigerator  steamers,  the  markets  of  northern 
Europe  can  be  supplied  with  these  products  from  the  Pacific  coast  in 
twenty-five  days,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  those  markets  are  now 
unsupplied.  Under  such  conditions,  over-production  need  not  be 
considered.  The  timber-lands  of  the  Pacific  coast  have  been  already 
alluded  to.  Even  now,  under  disadvantageous  conditions  of  transpor- 
tation, occasional  cargoes  are  sent  to  our  eastern  seaboard  and  to 
Europe.  As  soon  as  the  canal  is  open,  the  lumber-trade  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  will  receive  an  enormous  impetus.  Europe  and  the  Atlan- 
tic States  are  comparatively  denuded  of  timber,  and  will  draw  on 
these  forests  for  their  main  supply.  The  fisheries,  too,  will  then  be 
open  to  our  Atlantic  fishermen.  When  cargoes  can  pass  through  the 
canal  unbroken  in  bulk,  and  at  cheap  freight-rates,  or  in  the  same 
vessel  that  made  the  catch,  our  fisheries  will  increase  enormously. 
The  ocean  carrying-trade  which  will  use  the  canal  will  be  of  immense 
importance  and  profit  to  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  to  our  entire 
country.  Maritime  commerce  develops  a  hardy,  brave,  and  vigorous 
people,  patriotic,  and  ready  to  defend  tlie  flag  on  every  sea ;  and  the 
industry  of  shipbuilders  will  receive  a  great  im})etus:  in  fact,  new 
shipyards  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  ocean 
carriers,  even  between  home  ports.  The  canal  will  create  a  mercantile 
steam  navy,  and  restore  the  American  flag  to  the  ocean. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  will  be  the  material  development  of 
Central  America  on  the  Pacific  side,  especially  of  Nicaragua,  which  is 
one  of  the  garden-spots  of  the  world.     With  a  canal  connecting  Lakes 
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Managua  and  Nicaragua,  and  with  railways  as  feeders  to  the  cheap 
transportation  made  available  by  the  use  of  these  internal  water-ways, 
Nicaragua  will  become  the  theatre  of  a  commerce  worthy  of  its  situa- 
tion on  the  world's  great  highway.  In  this  prosperity  the  American 
Pacific  cities  must  of  course  share  by  the  interchange  of  products 
always  in  demand  in  both  countries. 

It  is  a  geographical  fact,  perhaps  little  known,  that  the  shortest 
route  from  the  ports  of  China  and  Japan  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
passes  within  180  miles  of  San  Francisco,  and  still  nearer  to  San 
Diego.  Consequently,  all  steamships  in  this  great  trade  to  the  eastern 
coasts  of  North  and  South  America  will  make  our  Pacific  coast  cities 
ports  of  call  for  coaling,  and  for  discharging  and  taking  up  cargoes. 
This  is  a  fact  of  great  significance,  tending  to  cheapen  freights  both 
eastward  and  westward. 

Such  benefits  as  may  be  expected  from  Asiatic  commerce  will 
naturally,  under  existent  favorable  geographical  conditions,  inure 
largely  to  our  Pacific  coast.  This  commerce  is  increasing  very 
slowly ;  all  the  more  slowly  for  the  reason  that  we  welcome  Asiatic 
merchandise,  but  do  not  welcome  Asiatic  population.  But  it  is  my 
impression  that  the  value  of  modern  Asiatic  commerce  has  been  gen- 
erally exaggerated.  It  is  true  that  the  future  may  make  great 
changes  even  in  China-;  but  we  have  had  a  hard  experience  in  build- 
ing up  a  trade  in  the  "  Flowery  Kingdom  "  for  American  products. 
There  is  no  prejudice  like  the  prejudice  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
Chinese  will  prefer  rice  as  an  article  of  diet  to  our  flour,  even  if  the 
latter  be  the  cheaper.  Japan,  with  a  much  smaller  population  than 
China,  will  soon  offer  us  a  better  field  for  the  exchange  of  products 
than  her  larger  neighbor.  The  Japanese  are  very  friendly  with  our 
people,  and  are  generally  anxious  to  adopt  Western  civilization. 
They  are,  too,  a  braver  and  more  independent  people  than  the  Chinese. 
When  they  immigrate  to  this  country,  they  adopt  our  dress  and  our 
habits.  Thus  far  we  have  had  very  few  Japanese  in  the  United 
States  except  from  the  lower  classes ;  but  they  may  be  seen  any  day  in 
our  streets,  dressed  in  European  costume,  generally  quiet,  unobtrusive, 
and  industrious.  Japan  furnishes  the  world  mainly  with  the  same 
kinds  of  merchandise  as  China ;  the  Japanese  government  is  anxious 
for  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  is  willing  to  promote 
commercial  intercourse.  Our  commerce  with  Japan,  therefore,  has  a 
more  promising  future  than  our  commerce  with  China.  There  are 
those  who  expect  a  great  change  in  the  Chinese  policy ;  but  the  slight- 
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est  impression  iiuidc  by  Western  eivilization  and  commerce  at  the 
treaty  ports  finds  no  support  in  the  vast  interior  of  the  most  populous 
of  all  nations.  A  change  in  Chinese  policy  may  come,  but  it  will  not 
be  in  our  day  and  generation. 

The  opportunities  for  a  profitable  commerce  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  are  abundantly  proved  by  what  has  been  already  done 
with  our  limited  methods  of  communication  and  steam  transportation. 
These  are  new  and  growing  countries,  inhabited  by  an  English-speak- 
ing people  with  a  free  government.  They  are  to  play  a  great  part 
in  Pacific  Ocean  commerce ;  and  if  our  government  will  connect  our 
continent  and  theirs  by  cable,  via  Uonolulu  and  Samoa,  and  pay  a  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  transportation  of  ocean  mails  in  first- 
class  American  steamships,  the  development  of  commerce  in  this 
direction  will  be  remarkable,  and  Pacific  coast  ports,  as  well  as  the 
whole  country,  will  be  greatly  benefited  thereby. 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  a  future  of  commercial  importance. 
The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  already  very  desirable  customers  for  our 
products.  But  the  further  growth  of  commerce  in  this  direction  will 
be  slow,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  our  nearer  neighbors 
in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South  America. 

We  have  suffered  thus  far  from  a  scant  supply  of  cheap  and  good 
coal,  although  we  have  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  of  the  second 
grade.  Owing,  however,  to  the  high  price  of  labor  and  to  the  cost  of 
transportation,  coal  is  comparatively  high  throughout  the  Pacific  coast 
States  and  Territories.  The  immunity  from  severe  winters  renders 
the  people  less  dependent  on  fuel  than  in  other  sections;  but  we  feel 
the  want  of  cheap  coal  in  manufacturing.  Our  nearest  point  of  sup- 
ply for  the  best  quality  of  coal  is  British  Columbia,  and  it  is  a  sug- 
gestive fact  that  this  supply  is  in  that  part  of  British  Columbia  which 
would  have  been  American  territory,  had  the  boundary  line  been  car- 
ried directly  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  instead  of  in  mid-channel 
through  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca.  Doubtless,  however,  new 
discoveries  await  the  prospector,  and  cheaper  transportation  will  aid 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

That  the  Pacific  coast  is  to  be  a  great  factor  in  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  the  United  States  is  therefore  ajiparcnt  to  any  close 
observer  who  knows  its  great  resources.  There  are  three  conditions 
of  rapid  and  successful  development,  which  may  be  thus  stated: — 

First,  A  rigid  exclusion  of  Mongolian  immigration. 

Second,  The  encouragement  of  a  desirable  Caucasian  inmiigration. 
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as  far  as  practicable  of  our  own  people,  from  the  States  east  of  the 
Kooky  MouutaiDs. 

Third,  The  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible,  to  give  us  a  cheap  and  short  transportation  route,  under 
our  control,  which  shall  supplement  the  work  of  the  present  and  future 
railway  systems  to  reach  the  Pacific. 

A  rapid  development  of  wealth,  industry,  and  population,  without 
the  canal,  is  an  impossibility.  Until  that  is  completed,  we  must  be 
content  with  such  comparatively  slow  growth  as  expensive  transpor- 
tation necessitates.  In  the  councils  of  the  nation  we  have  little  voice, 
because  we  have  few  votes.  Our  interests  have  too  frequently  failed  to 
receive  from  Congress  the  consideration  that  they  deserve.  But  with 
the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  the  Pacific  will  become  the  theatre 
of  our  future  achievements,  and  the  American  flag  shall  go  afloat  once 
more ;  for  it  has  surely  been  an  erroneous  policy  that  has  permitted 
the  decadence  of  our  ocean  carrying- trade.  Writing  in  view  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  I  can  already  see  the  truth  of  Mr.  Seward's  prediction. 
Some  idea  of  the  ultimate  development,  the  beginning  of  which  has 
just  been  made,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  comparisons  be- 
tween the  group  of  Pacific  States,  viz.,  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Nevada,  and  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  and  the  group 
of  Atlantic  States,  viz.,  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  New 
Jerse}^,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 


Area  in  square  miles 
Population  in  1890  . . 


Pacific  Group. 


743,060 
1,829,950 


Atlantic  Group. 


183,912 
18,607,000 


The  Pacific  group,  therefore,  has  more  than  four  times  the  area 
of  the  Atlantic  group,  and  if  it  were  populated  proportionately  would 
have  75,000,000  people. 

New  York  City  in  1840  had  a  population  of  812,000,  approxi- 
mately that  of  San  Francisco  in  1891.  The  State  of  New  York  the 
same  year  had  a  population  of  2,428,921.  Compared  with  the  Eastern 
States  above  named,  with  a  proportionate  trade  based  on  our  imports 
and  exports,  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  will  have  a  trade  of 
$2,000,000,000  annually  when  we  reach  a  proportionate  population, 
while  our  manufactures  will  be  worth  nearly  $6,000,000,000  annually. 

It  needs  only  wise  legislation  and  the  energy  of  our  people  to 
develop  here  a  maritime  commerce  that  shall  place  the  United  States 
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first  in  rank  of  commercial  nations.  These  figures  carry  with  tlicni 
the  conviction  that  this  coast  is  in  itself  an  empire  with  a  glorious 
future,  worthy  of  the  consideration  and  fostering  care  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  giving  promise  of  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  most  sanguine 
predictions.  It  is  a  section  of  the  Kepublic  of  which  Americans  may 
be  justly  proud:  and,  instead  of  going  to  Europe,  they  may  well, 
with  patriotic  intent,  turn  their  stei)s  westward  until  they  can  see 
through  the  Golden  Gate  the  sunset  ai  the  great  Pacific.  Then  will 
they  realize,  as  men  otherwise  do  not  realize,  that  our  country  spans 
the  continent. 

William  L.  Mekry. 


ESTIMATES   OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

History  axd  Politics.— Herbert  Spencer  has  been  admonished  by  fail- 
ing health  to  depart  from  the  logical  order  of  producing  the  parts  of  his  Syn- 
thetic Philosophy,  and  complete  the  volume  on  Justice  (Appleton),  which  he 
considers  the  most  important  of  the  volumes  dealing  with  the  Principles  of 
Ethics.  Following  his  accustomed  method,  he  begins  with  a  brief  discussion 
of  animal  ethics,  and  traces  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  human  justice. 
From  the  individual  idea  of  justice,  he  rises  to  a  discussion  of  the  rights  of 
man,  all  of  which  he  formulates  in  the  supreme  law  of  "  equal  freedom."  In 
the  light  of  this  law  he  considers  the  duties  of  the  State  and  their  limitations. 
The  conclusion  reached  is  that  society  in  its  corporate  capacity  (the  State) 
has  "no  power  which  may  properly  prescribe  the  form  which  individual  life 
shall  assume." In  the  second  and  revised  edition  of  John  Rae's  Contem- 
porary Socialism  (Scribner)  is  a  complete  summary  of  those  modern  move- 
ments which  (under  the  name  of  freedom)  are  really  aimed  at  overthrowing 
that  individual  life  and  responsibility  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  shown  to  be 
necessary  for  justice  between  man  and  man.  The  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  volume  is  the  chapter  on  State  Socialism,  which  is  an  epitome  of  the 
socialistic  schemes  which  have  been  taken  up  by  the  government  in  Ger- 
many, and  to  some  extent  in  Great  Britain,  in  opposition  to  the  school  of 
economists  who  are  believers  in  laissez-faire. Midway  between  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's doctrine  of  laissez-faire  and  the  extreme  of  state  interference  proposed 
by  Mr.  George  and  other  state  socialists,  is  the  theory  advanced  by  Slack 
Worthington,  in  Politics  and  Property.,  or  Phronocracy  (Putnam).  The 
author  advocates,  as  a  reasonable  compromise  between  plutocracy  and  social- 
ism, a  cumulative  tax  on  property,  which  should  in  effect  limit  the  estate  of 
one  man  to  a  million  dollars.  When  his  property  exceeds  that  sum,  the  tax 
collected  by  the  general  government  would  practically  equal  the  income,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  further  accumulation  possible.  The  writer  also  ad- 
vocates a  property  and  educational  qualification  for  the  elective  franchise. 

Henry  Sidgwick,  the  eminent  English  economist  and  philosopher,  has 

compressed  into  one  volume,  The  Elements  of  Politics  (Macmillan),  a  sys- 
tematic exposition  of  "  the  chief  general  considerations  that  enter  into  the 
rational  discussion  of  political  questions  in  modern  states."  He  has  accom- 
plished what  no  English  writer  since  Bentham  has  attempted,— the  consider- 
ation, in  one  treatise,  of  questions  that  are  generally  discussed  in  separate 
volumes  on  Sociology,  Political  Economy,  Civil  Government,  and  Interna- 
tional Law. Edward  Percy  Jacobsen  has  made  an  English  translation  of 

Charles  Gide's  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (Heath  &  Co.),— a  treatise 
well  known  in  France  since  1883.  The  author  avows  his  aim  of  reaching 
practical  men  who  wish  to  form  opinions  for  themselves  on  economic  and 
social  questions.    For  this  reason  he  has  not  hesitated  to  present  fully  both 
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sides  of  a  question  which  may  be  fairly  considered  doubtful.  When  he  con- 
siders the  truth  beyond  controversy,  he  gives  a   positive  judgment  in  its 

favor, To  provide  young  students  and  general  readers  with  a  handbook 

summarizing  the  progress  of  nations  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
to  the  present  day,  a  free  adaptation  has  been  made  in  English  of  M.  Gustave 
Ducoudray's  History  of  Modem  Civilization  (Appleton).  This  very  broad 
field  is  rapidly  covered,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  textbook,  with  a 

few  indilTerent  illustrations. Tlie  fourth  volume  of  Heinrich  von  Sybers 

elaborate  historical  work,  on  The  Founding  of  the  Uermaii  Eiiqnre  by  Wil- 
liam I.  (Crowell),  has  appeared  in  the  translation  made  by  M.  L.  Perrin  and 
Gamaliel  Bradford,  jun.  The  period  covered  is  that  critical  time  which  cul- 
minated in  the  war  of  1866  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  The  Gastein 
Treaty,  the  Prusso-Italian  Alliance,  and  the  intrigues  of  Napoleon,  are  the 
most  significant  events  described  in  this  volume,  which  is  based  on  Prussian 

state  documents. A   good  companion    volume   is  the  revised  edition  of 

A  Short  History  of  Oerman  Literature  (Scribner),  by  Professor  James  K.  Hos- 
mer,  which  sketches  the  rise  and  present  condition  of  German  letters,— from 

Karl  the  Great  to  Mommsen. Another  new  edition  of  a  standard  work  is 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Niccolo  Machiavelli  (Scribner),  by  Professor  Pasquale 
Villari,  translated  by  Madame  Villari.  The  first  translation,  published  in 
1878-83,  was  very  much  abridged ;  but  the  present  one  restores  all  the  more 
important  documents,  and  adds  some  newly  discovered  private  correspond- 
ence, written  by  Machiavelli  when  Secretary  to  the  Republic. In  the  series 

on  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations,"  Thomas  Hodgkin  has  written  a  compact,  popu- 
lar volume  on  Theodoric  the  Goth  (Putnam).  He  writes  in  admiration  of 
Theodoric,  whom  he  considers  the  Barbarian  forerunner  of  civilization,  whose 
reign  was  "full  of  promise  for  Italy  and  the  world,"  if  only  the  seeds  might 

have  had  time  to  germinate,  and  ripen  into  harvest. The  Historical  Essays 

(Scribner)  of  Henry  Adams  were,  with  few  exceptions,  written  twenty  years 
ago,  and  range  from  a  light  and  sportive  account  of  John  Quincy  Adams's 
career  at  Harvard  in  1786-87  to  a  most  dramatic  narrative  ot  "  The  New 
York  Gold  Conspiracy,"  in  which  Gould  and  Fisk  were  the  moving  figures. 

Essays. — Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle  has  made  a  charming  book  about  The 
Sabbath  in  Puritan  New  England  (Scribner), — a  subject  tliat  might  have 
been  forbidding  in  the  hands  of  a  pietist,  or  painful  if  assailed  by  a  scoffer. 
Mrs.  Earle  sympathizes  with  the  motives  which  controlled  the  Puritan  Sab- 
bath, and  laughs  gently  at  its  eccentricities  and  severities.  She  has  collected 
a  vast  amount  of  antiquarian  lore,  and  has  vivified  it  with  her  alert  and 
modern  spirit.     It  has  the  color  which  Mr.  Bynner  might  put  in  a  romance 

of  the  period. The  author  of  "  How  to  be  Happy  though  IVIarried  "  has 

written  another  book,  foi*  married  or  single,  on  The  Business  of  lAfe  (Scrib- 
ner) ;  his  aim  being  to  make  his  readers  "  feel  that  it  is  altogotlier  a  serious 
thing  to  be  alive."  With  his  eye  on  the  proper  attitude  for  a  '*  i)opular  essay- 
ist," and  with  an  avowed  apprehension  that,  being  a  minister,  he  may  be 
suspected  of  writing  sermons,  the  author  has  not  treated  his  grave  subjects 
too  seriously.     They  are  rather  in  the  manner  of  "  Lenten  talks"  at  week-day 

services,  and  are  good  pre]^aration  for  afternoon  teas. Religion  is  far  more 

intrusive  in  the  Rev.  John  R.  Miller's  essays  on  Making  the  Most  of  Life 
(Crowell).     He  also  would  inculcate  that  *'  the  gift  of  life  is  a  solemn  thing," 
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but  goes  farther,  and  preaches  persistent  "  self-renunciation  and  self-sacrifice, 
leaving  small  space  for  play."    From  his  point  of  view,  even  Lenten  teas  would 

be  considered  harmful. The  seventh  volume  of  Henry  Morley's  English 

Writers  (Cassell)  covers  the  history  of  English  literature  from  Caxton  to 
Coverdale.  The  broad  scale  on  which  this  work  is  constructed  makes  easily 
accessible  to  the  general  reader  interesting  facts  about  minor  writers  which 
have  heretofore  been  known  only  to  special  students  of  early  English  liter- 
ature.  Professor  Barrett  Wendell's  eight  lectures  on  English  Composition 

(Scribner)  are  a  study  of  style  with  reference  to  its  three  significant  qualities, 
— clearness,  force,  elegance.  Professor  Wendell  summarizes  his  thesis  epi- 
grammaticall^' as  follows:  "The  secret  of  Clearness  lies  in  denotation;  the 
secret  of  Force  lies  in  connotation;  the  secret  of  Elegance  lies  in  adapta- 
tion."  The  second  edition  of  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke's  pleasant  essays  on 

The  Poetry  of  Tennyson  (Scribner)  contains  new  chapters  on  the  poet's  latest 
verses,  and  a  general  survey  and  review  of  his  works,  with  additions  to  the 
chi'onology  which  make  it  a  complete  bibliography. 

TRAYEii  Ais^D  Exploration.— The  special  delight  of  M(5nie  Muriel 
Dowie's  clever  book,  A  Girl  in  the  Karpathians  (Cassell),  is  that  you  see  a 
strange  country  and  odd  people  through  the  eyes  of  a  bright  young  woman 
who  really  enjoyed  the  adventures,  and  took  the  hardships  as  a  joke,  because 
she  was  doing  what  she  wanted  to  do  in  her  own  way.  There  is  perhaps  a 
little  too  much  in  it  of  "  swagger  "  (as  Mr.  Howells  takes  a  severe  delight  in 
calling  assertiveness) ;  but  it  is  more  just  to  call  it  youth  and  health  and 

good  spirits. Home  Life  on  an  Ostrich  i^arm  (Applet on),  by  Annie  Martin, 

may  also  be  classed  with  those  books  which  are  the  product  of  healthy- 
minded  women,  who  take  to  roughing  it  with  the  same  delight  as  a  vigorous 
boy.  It  is  realistic,  minute,  and  wholly  attractive,  without  pretence.  In 
all  these  respects  it  is  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  morbid  "  Story  of  an  African 

Farm." W.  Eraser  Rae's  book  on  The  Business  of  Travel  is  the  history  of 

the  origin  and  fifty-years'  growth  of  the  business  of  Thomas  Cook  &  Son. 
Although  the  book  is  primarily  the  advertisement  of  a  successful  firm,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  most  interesting  record  of  a  novel  scheme  for  the  diffusion  of 

knowledge  of  the  world  by  travel. The  authoritative  record  of  the  great 

work  of  Dr.  Schliemann  must  always  be  the  elaborate  volumes  in  which  he 
published  Ms  discoveries.  But  for  those  who  want  a  good  general  idea  of 
his  total  work,  Dr.  C.  Schuchhardt's  single  volume,  entitled  8chliemann''s 
Excavations  (Macmillan),  is  a  concise  and  excellent  book.  It  had  the  ap- 
proval of  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  contains  a  selection  from  the  illustrations  in 
his  books.  The  English  translation  is  by  Eugenie  Sellers,  of  the  British 
school  of  Archaeology  at  Athens. 

Educational.— Tryon  Edwards,  D.D.,  has  compiled  an  octavo  volume 
entitlQa  A  Dictionary  of  Thoughts  (Cassell),  in  which,  under  an  alphabetically 
arranged  list  of  subjects,  are  gathered  what  the  author  calls  *'  the  condensed 
and  striking  thoughts  of  the  world's  best  thinkers."  Among  them  he  is  good 
enough  to  include  Andrew  Carnegie,  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  and  Tryon  Ed- 
wards, D.D. Two  volumes  have  been  issued  in  the  series  of  "  University- 
Extension  Manuals,"  edited  by  Professor  Knight  (published  in  America  by 
Scribners).  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  writes  oiThe  Use  an(^ Abuse  of  Money, 
treating  of  economic  questions  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  believes  that 
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e.'icli  of  the  conflicting  doctrines  has  an  element  of  truth  within  certain  limits. 
Tlie  author  endeavors  to  find  the  human  element  in  all  economic  questions. 
G.  Baldwin  Brown  writes  of  The  Fine  Arts;  with  the  intention  of  present- 
ing? in  a  simple  manner  "  some  of  the  more  important  facts  and  law\s  of  artistic 
I)roduction  which  should  be  familiar  alike  to  the  historical  student  of  art 
and  to  the  practical  worker."  This  volume  deals  with  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting :  the  industrial  arts  will  form  the  subject  of  another  manual. 

Cardinal  Newman's  notable  essay  on  Poetry  has  been  published  in  a 

small  volume  (Ginn),  with  an  inti'oduction  and  notes  prepared  with  special 
reference  to  using  the  book  in  a  class-room  study  of  the  general  subject  of 

poetry. The  elemeniaxY  Prineiples  of  Agriculture  (American  Book  Co.) 

have  been  condensed  into  a  primer  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  for  the 

use  of  pupils  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years. Florence  A.  Fowie  Adams  has 

written  a  handbook  of  practical  training  in  Gesture  and  Pantomimic  Action 
(Werner),  illustrated  from  many  photographs  of  the  author's  expression,  atti- 
tude, and  gesture  Avhen  interpreting  certain  thoughts  or  emotions. 

Fiction. — The  marvellous  thing  about  F.  Marion  Crawford  is  his  versa- 
tility. Seldom  does  he  write  two  successive  novels  with  a  similar  background 
or  m  a  similar  manner.  His  theme  and  treatment  suggest  the  experiences  of 
a  new  writer  for  every  new  novel.  Of  course  the  permanent  characteristic 
of  him  is  his  style, — romantic,  fluent,  ]:>icturesque,  and  always  interesting. 
This  saves  his  fantastic  tale,  The  Witch  of  Prague  (Macmillan),  when  his  won- 
derful invention  fails.  Nothing  that  he  has  written  before  (even  "  Khaled  " 
or  "Zoroaster")  is  quite  so  esoteric  as  this  strange  admixture  of  philosophy, 

pathology,   and  romance. The  fifth  volume  of  the  English  edition  of 

Ibsen's  collected  dramas  (which  is  edited  by  William  Archer)  contains 
Rosmersholm,  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,  and  Hedda  Gahler  (Scribner).  The 
second  of  these  is  in  a  lighter  vein  than  most  of  Ibsen's  plays,  though  the 
shadow  of  an  impending  catastrophe  is  always  apparent.  The  unusual  thing 
for  Ibsen  is  that  at  the  last  the  catastrophe  is  averted,  and  the  play  ends 
happily.  Even  in  his  most  gloomy  plays,  the  sympathetic  reader  Avill  detect 
that,  with  all  his  fatalism,  Ibsen  is  something  of  an  optimist;  for  he  clearly 

points  the  way  to  possible  happiness  by  one  or  two  minor  characters. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  English  dramatist,  has  published  his  successful 
play,  Saints  and  Sinners  (Macmillan),  with  an  introductory  plea  for  a  finer 
literary  quality  in  the  contemporary  drania.  Mr.  Jones's  own  play  stands 
the  test  fairly  w^ell  as  to  correctness,  restraint,  and  construction ;  but  on  the 

human  side  it  is  painfully  artificial. The  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness 

(Lovell),  by  H.  H.  Boyesen,  is  the  painstaking  efl"ort  of  an  effective  romantic 
novelist  to  follow  the  method  of  the  realists.  It  is  successful  in  its  portraiture 
of  an  American  laAvyer  who  lives  in  a  provincial  city  in  western  New  York, 
and  early  in  life  decides  to  win  political  preferment  by  any  means  which  are 
at  hand.     Other  characters— the  heiress,  the  New  York  society  woman,  and 

the  founder  of  a  university— are  well  conceived,  but  lack  definiteness. 

Among  recent  translations  of  noteworthy  fiction  are  Balzac's  An  Historical 
Mystery  (Roberts),  in  Miss  Wormeley's  excellent  version ;  The  Cruel  City 
(Cassell),  from  the  Russian  of  Grigorovitch;  and  A  Russian  Priest  (Cassell), 
translated  by  W.  Oausseu. 
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Dangers  to  the  Peace  of  Europe. 

PROFESSOR  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN, 

D.C.L. 

Edward  Augustus  Freeman,  the  English  his- 
torian, was  born  in  Staffordshire  in  1823.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  gained  a  fellow- 
sliip.  and  first  became  known  as  a  student  of 
inedia?val  architecture,  but  soon  afterward  rose 
to  eminence  as  an  historian.  Among  his  w^orks 
are  a  "  History  of  Architecture,"  a  "  History  of 
Federal  Government,"  a  "History  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,"  "History  and  Conquests  of 
the  Saracens,"  thi'ee  volumes  of  "Historical 
Sketches,"  and  "Impressions  of  the  United 
States,"  written  after  a  visit  to  this  country  in 
1883,  during  which  he  lectured  in  the  chief  cities. 
He  has  just  completed  a  "  Hi.story  of  Sicily." 

The  Armed  Truce  of  the  Powers. 

WILLIAM  R.  THAYER. 

5Ir.  William  Roscoe  Thayer  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  in  1859,  and  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1881.  He  was  an  editorial  writer  on  the 
Philadelphia  "Evening  Bulletin"  till  1885,  and 
in  1888-89  served  as  an  instructor  at  Harvard. 
He  is  the  author  of  "  Confessions  of  Hermes, 
and  Other  Poems;"  "Hester;  a  Drama;"  and 
"  Historical  Sketch  of  Harvard  University." 

The  Degradation  of  Pennsylvania 

Politics.     HERBERT  WELSH. 

Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
December  4,  1851.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  John 
Welsh,  who  v/as  minister  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James  under  President  Hayes.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1871, 
and  studied  art  in  Paris,  but  gave  up  its  pm^suit 
to  devote  himself  to  the  defence  of  the  rights  of 
the  Indians.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Association,  and  has  travelled  widely  and 
spoken  frequently  in  public  in  the  course  of  his 
work.  During  the  last  few  years  he  has  been 
active,  too,  as  an  Independent  in  movements  for 
political  reform,  especially  in  Pennsylvania. 

Regulation  of  the  Lobby  in  Mas- 
sachusetts.   JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

Mr.  JosiAH  QuiNCY,  sixth  in  direct  descent  to 
bear  that  name,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1880,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884,  but  has 
not  practised  law,  his  tastes  leading  him  into 
politics.  He  is  an  active  friend  of  civil  service 
reform  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  prominent  in 
the  Independent  movement  in  1884,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  a  Democrat.  He  has  served 
four  terms  in  the  Legislature,  and  is  now  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  his  party  in  the  House. 
As  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee,  he  is  in  active 
charge  of  the  Democratic  campaign  in  his  State 
this  year. 

English  University  Life  for  Women. 

ANNE  J.  CLOUGH. 

Miss  Anne  J.  Clough,  a  sister  of  the  poet  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough,  is  principal  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge,  Eng.,  an  institution  for  the  higher 


education  of  women,  whose  connection  with  the 
University  of  Cambridge  resembles  somewhat 
the  connection  of  the  "Annex"  with  Harvard 
University. 

The  Death  of   Polygamy  in   Utah. 

JUDGE   CHARLES  S.  ZANE. 

Charles  S.  Zane,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Utah,  was  born  iu  New  Jersey  about 
1830.  He  removed  to  Illinois,  was  graduated  at 
McKendree  College,  and  became  a  lawyer  in 
Springfield.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  Illinois  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  some  time,  and  was  appointed  to 
his  present  post  in  18S4.  Soon  afterwards  he  be- 
came widely  known  because  he  presided  at  the 
trials  of  offenders  against  the  Edmunds  anti- 
polygamy  law.  He  was  removed  by  President 
Cleveland  in  1888,  but  re-appointed  by  President 
Harrison  in  the  following  yet  r. 


The  Profit  of  Good  Country  Roads. 

ISAAC  B.  POTTER. 

Mr.  Isaac  B.  Potter  was  born  at  West  Troy, 
N.Y.,  in  1854,  and  was  graduated  at  Cornell  as  a 
civil  engineer  in  1873.  After  practising  his  pro- 
fession for  sevei-al  years,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1879,  and  has  since  been  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Porter  and  Potter  in  New  York.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  on  Im- 
provement of  Highways,  of  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen,  and  the  author  of  "  The 
Gospel  of  Good  Roads,"  and  other  tracts  on  this 
subject. 

American  Shipbuilding  and  Com- 
mercial Supremacy.    C.  H.  CRAMP. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Cramp  is  the  president  of  the 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Build- 
ing Company  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  built 
and  is  building  so  many  of  the  new  war-ships 
for  the  United  States  navy. 

The  Danger  of  the   Farmers'  Alli- 
ance.   SENATOR  JOHN  T.  MORGAN. 

Senator  John  Tyler  Morgan  was  born  in 
Athens,  Tenn.,  June  20,  1824.  His  parents  re- 
moved in  1833  to  Alabama,  where  he  studied  and 
practised  law.  He  was  a  presidential  elector 
on  the  Breckinridge  ticket  in  1860,  a  member  of 
the  Secession  Convention  in  1861,  and  he  served 
through  the  civil  war,  rising  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general in  the  Confederate  service.  He  has 
been  a  United  States  senator  from  Alabama 
since  1876,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
Democratic  members  of  the  upper  house. 

Commercial  Future  of  the  Pacific 

States.    WILLIAM  L.  MERRY. 

Captain  William  L.  Merry,  who  for  several 
terms  of  office  has  been  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  development  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific  coast  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Central  America, 
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DEGEADATION  BY   PENSIONS— THE   PKOTEST   OF 
LOYAL  VOLUNTEERS. 

No  question  is  more  pregnant  with  issues  of  vital  importance  to 
the  people  of  this  country  than  is  this.  It  is  a  question  that  cannot 
be  discussed  with  freedom  by  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  either  political 
party,  by  men  who  did  not  serve  in  the  army  or  navy,  by  the  new 
generation  who  have  inherited  the  results  of  the  war  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union,  nor  even  by  those  who  served  in  the  army  or  navy, 
but  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  being  wounded,  or  suffer- 
ing from  disease.  So  deeply  seated  is  the  desire  to  honor  and  rightly 
reward  those  who  have  suffered  in  the  service  of  their  country,  that 
all  of  the  above  classes  of  citizens  instinctively  feel  a  delicacy  in  tak- 
ing a  position  on  the  subject  of  pension  legislation,  which  will  give  an 
excuse  to  any  man  who  has  suffered,  to  point  to  them  and  say,  "  You 
are  not  with  us  because  you  are  not  of  us.  We  have  suffered  in  the 
service  of  our  country,  you  have  not:  you  arc  ungrateful."  No  bet- 
ter proof  can  be  found  of  the  innate  desire  to  be  grateful  than  the 
palsy  the  fear  of  such  a  charge  has  produced  on  those  who  know  that 
the  pension  legislation  of  the  present  day  is  a  national  disgrace.  No 
better  proof  need  be  given  of  the  fact  that  there  are  unworthy  men 
who  have  taken,  and  are  ever  ready  to  take,  all  the  money  they  can 
filch  from  the  National  Treasury,  than  the  taunts  that  have  been  the 
universal  experience  of  all  who  ])oint  out  any  feature  of  the  dishonor- 
able scramble  for  pensions,  and  demand  a  revision  of  the  laws  in  con- 
formity with  tlie  true  requirements  of  honor  and  justice.  Only  those 
may  speak  with  freedom  and  by  authority  on  this  subject,  in  whose 
name  and  for  whose  benefit  pension  laws  have  been  enacted.     It  is  for 
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tliem  to  show  in  what  way  honorable  expressions  of  gratitude  may  be 
honorably  enjoyed. 

I  have  earned  the  right  to  speak.  I  stood  in  the  ranks,  a  loyal 
volunteer,  in  1861,  and  heard  the  hissing  balls  when  the  first  guns 
were  fired  at  the  skirmish  of  Blackburns  Ford,  three  days  before  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  I  marched  with  my  company  at  the  last 
grand  review  at  Washington,  in  1865.  I  lost  not  a  day  from  service 
betw^een  those  dates,  except  when  disabled  by  a  wound  received  at 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  No  man  can  say  of  me  that  I  am  not  with 
those  who  demand  pensions  for  loyal  service,  because  I  did  not  serve 
or  did  not  suffer.  I  have  written  my  record  with  my  blood.  I  am 
not  with  the  mercenary  horde  who  demand  pensions  for  duty  done, 
because  my  loyalty  is  not,  and  never  was,  for  sale. 

Did  loyal  citizens  voluntoer  for  pay?  Loyal  volunteers  of  1861-65, 
who  of  you  will  now  acknowledge  that  when,  before  Grod  and  your 
countrymen,  you  dedicated  your  life  and  sacred  honor  to  the  defence 
of  the  nation,  you  then  did  so  for  pay?  Did  you  at  that  time  volun- 
teer to  defend  the  old  flag  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  dollars  per  month,  or 
for  any  other  mercenarj^  consideration,  either  present  or  prospective? 
If  you  did,  you  have  no  right  to  pose  as  loyal  defenders  of  your 
country,  or  to  share  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  You  are  mercenaries. 
You  have  your  price :  let  it  be  paid,  and  your  names  be  stricken  from 
the  roll  of  honorable  men.  Such  as  you  have  disgraced  the  old  flag 
with  a  stain  that  traitors'  hands  had  no  power  to  place  upon  it.  Do 
you  not  know  that  loyalty,  honor,  and  honesty  are  qualities  of  char- 
acter that  cannot  be  bought  or  sold?  He  who  offers  to  sell  them 
advertises  to  the  world  that  he  does  not  possess  them.  When  a  nation 
is  compelled  to  pay  its  citizens  for  being  loyal,  there  is  no  loyalty. 
The  good  name,  the  future  prosperity  and  greatness,  of  our  country, 
are  in  peril  from  the  degradation  of  loyalty,  honor,  and  honesty,  that 
is  the  necessary  result  of  the  pension  legislation,  enacted  under  the 
plea  that  it  was  a  reward  to  loyal  citizen  soldiers  for  their  service. 
What!  Pay  loyal  volunteers  for  having  done  their  duty?  I  know 
that  those  who  stood  beside  me  at  the  beginning,  at  the  finish,  and 
all  through  the  years  of  strife,  were  not  there  for  pay.  My  com- 
pany carried  the  colors  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  I  stood  next 
the  color-guard.  In  defending  the  old  flag  on  that  day,  fourteen  out 
of  sixteen  comrades  fell  with  bleeding  wounds ;  but  the  flag  did  not 
fall.  I  know  that  those  who  mingled  their  blood  with  my  own  were 
not  there  for  pay. 
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What  would  be  a  just  basis  for  pensions?  It  is  the  duty  of  those 
who  express  gratitude,  so  to  form  their  action  that  it  may  be  accepted 
with  honor  by  the  beneficiary.  It  is  creditable  to  loyal  citizens  to 
assume  that  they  volunteered  to  defend  their  government  because  it 
was  their  duty  so  to  do,  because  they  loved  its  institutions,  because 
they  were  determined  that  "  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
jjle,  for  the  people,  should  not  perish."  It  was  the  duty  of  every  citi- 
zen to  be  loyal  and  to  serve  the  country  in  the  way  he  best  could.  If 
some  were  true  while  others  were  false,  if  some  did  their  duty  while 
others  staid  at  home  to  accumulate  wealth  from  the  opportunities  of 
the  war,  do  not  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the  true  and  noble  by  offering  to 
pay  them  for  being  true,  even  though,  to  raise  the  money  for  such  a 
purpose,  a  tax  is  levied  on  the  vanquished  and  the  stay-at-homes. 
The  good  of  society  demands  that  honor  shall  be  levelled  up,  not 
graded  down.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  men  shall  earn  their  own 
living.  Every  quality  of  character  that  tends  to  make  men  industri- 
ous, thrifty,  true,  and  noble,  is  strengthened  by  compliance  with  this 
law.  That  man  is  most  valuable  to  himself  and  to  society  who  com- 
plies with  the  requirements  of  this  law  most  cheerfully  and  with 
greatest  intelligence.  All  honorable  men  will  say  instinctively  that  a 
man  who  is  not  willing  to  render  a  valuable  service  in  fair  exchange 
for  the  means  of  a  comfortable  support,  when  such  opportunity  is 
offered  him,  is  unworthy  of  respect,  and  not  entitled  to  sympathy. 
He  is  a  self-made  pauper.  That  law  of  nature  which  requires  all  men 
to  earn  their  own  living,  entitles  every  man  to  as  good  a  living  as  he 
can  obtain  by  virtue  of  his  own  strength,  intelligence,  and  economy, 
with  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  If,  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  a  man  sustains  an  impairment  of  his  earning  capacity,  it  is 
the  duty  of  society  so  to  care  for  him  that  such  loss  shall  not  cause 
him  to  suffer,  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  for  such  a  loss  the 
man  must  become  a  pensioner.  It  should  be  the  first  duty  of  society 
to  recognize  not  only  its  obligation  to  the  man,  but  the  man's  respect 
for  himself.  Instead  of  placing  him  on  the  pension-roll,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  find  for  him  some  honorable  occupation,  public  or 
private,  in  which  he  can  render  valuable  service,  for  which  he  will 
receive  full  pay.  That  man  docs  not  live,  whose  character  is  braced 
by  a  true  sense  of  honor,  who  would  not  infinitely  prefer  to  have  such 
a  position,  and  maintain  his  independence  and  self-respect,  rather  than 
to  receive  the  same  income  without  giving  an  equivalent  for  it.  In 
forming  the  legislation  of  the  country,  the  clamoring  of  the  dishonor- 
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able  should  not  be  considered.  When  the  pension-roll  is  relieved  of 
all  those  who  are  not  in  need,  and  all  who  are  willing  to  earn  a  living 
if  a  fitting  opportunity  is  found  for  them,  those  that  remain  will  be 
only  the  very  few  who  can,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
that  can  be  found  for  them,  earn  only  partly  enough  to  support  them- 
selves in  comfort;  those  who  can  do  nothing  towards  their  own  sup- 
port; and  those  who  can  earn  nothing,  and  who  periodically  require 
the  aid  and  attendance  of  other  persons.  To  each  of  these  classes 
abundance  should  be  given.  No  honorable  person  will  for  an  instant 
withhold  from  such  as  they  the  full  sympathy  and  support  whicb  are 
their  due.  When  the  pension-roll  has  been  so  sifted,  some  dregs  may 
be  left, — moral  and  physical  wrecks  who  have  reached  the  lowest 
depths  of  degradation,  and  are  unworthy  of  consideration,  except  as 
paupers.  These  must  be  cared  for,  but  their  names  should  be  put  on 
a  paupers'  roll,  so  that  by  no  association  or  implication  can  their  status 
cast  dishonor  on  loyal  volunteers. 

What  is  the  present  basis  for  pensions?  The  Act  of  June  27,  1890, 
requires,  in  case  of  a  soldier : — 

"(1)  An  honorable  discharge.  [But  the  certificate  need  not  be  filed  unless 
called  for.] 

"  (2)  A  minimum  service  of  ninety  days. 

'  (3)  A  mental  or  physical  disability  of  a  permanent  character,  not  due  to 
vicious  habits.     [It  need  not  have  originated  in  the  service.] 

"  (4)  The  rates  under  the  act  are  graded  from  |6  to  $13,  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  inability  to  earn  a  support,  and  are  not  aff'ected  by  the  rank  held. 

"  (5)  A  pensioner  under  prior  laws  may  apply  under  this  one,  or  a  pensioner 
under  this  one  may  apply  under  other  laws,  but  he  cannot  draw  more  than  one 
pension  for  tlie  same  period." 

The  above  is  copied  from  the  rules  issued  by  the  Pension  Office. 
In  the  form  provided,  the  claimant  is  required  to  make  oath  that  he 
is  "  unable  to  earn  a  support  by  manual  labor,  by  reason  of  disease  or 
injuries,"  which  he  names;  and  his  witnesses  swear  that  they  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  claimant  is  "  the  identical  person  he  repre- 
sents himself  to  be,"  and  that  they  have  "no  interest  in  the  claim." 
They  do  not  swear  that  they  believe  the  claimant  to  be  unable  to  earn 
a  support. 

As  though  it  was  feared  that  those  who  volunteered  to  serve  their 
country  would  not  volunteer  to  accept  the  bribe  thus  offered  them, 
sixty  thousand  pension  attorneys  have  been  commissioned,  about 
twenty  thousand  of  whom  are  in  active  practice,  to  hunt  up  the  old 
soldiers,  and  coax,  urge,  and  tempt  them  to  make  oath  that  they  are 
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"unable  to  earn  a  support  by  manual  labor."  For  this  work  of  cor- 
rupting the  loyalty,  honor,  and  honesty  of  the  "Boys  in  Blue,"  the 
government  offers  a  reward  to  the  pension  attorney  of  ten  dollars 
each.  These  pension  attorneys  are  re-enforced  by  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  who  in  one  year  have  made  164,817  requests 
on  the  commissioner  of  pensions  for  "  the  condition  of  claims."  Under 
such  conditions,  the  country  need  not  be  astounded  at  the  figures 
given  by  the  commissioner  of  pensions  in  his  official  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891 : — 

Number  of  pensions  in  force 676,160 

Number  of  claimants  not  on  rolls 559,027 

Number  of  persons  pensioned,  or  seeking  to  be  pensioned..  1,235,187 

Number  of  claims  pending,  including  original  claimants,  claims 

for  increase,  and  duplicate  claims 928,473 

Number  of  rejected  claims  in  files 140,536 

Total  number  of  claims  requiring  attention 1,075,009 

In  addition  to  the  pension  attorneys,  senators,  and  representatives, 
the  commissioner  of  pensions  has  under  his  supervision  a  force  of 
6,246  subordinates.  This  organization  was  successful  during  the  year 
in  adding  138,216  pensioners  to  the  rolls,  and  disbursing  "  on  account 
of  pensions,  expenses,  etc.,  $118,548,959.71,  and  leaving  38,574  pen- 
sioners on  the  roll,  who  remained  unpaid  for  want  of  time,  and  who 
were  entitled  to  receive  $4,883,242.64."  This  will  make  the  total 
payment  for  the  year  $123,432,202.35. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  organization  is  now  so  well  disciplined  and 
the  work  so  well  in  hand,  that  350,000  claims  can  be  allowed  during 
the  fiscal  year  to  end  June  30,  1892,  and  that  $133,473,085  can  be 
distributed.  The  influence  of  the  Act  of  June  27,  1890,  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  114,757  ])ensioners  were  added  to  the  rolls,  and  482,181 
claims  were  placed  on  file,  in  one  year  under  that  act;  making  a  total 
of  596,938  claims,  which,  at  $10  each,  show  the  pension  attorneys' 
interest  realized  from  the  passage  of  that  law  to  be  $5,969,380. 
Amount  paid  as  fees  to  attorneys  during  the  year,  $2,769,200.70. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  of  corruption — the  industry  of  procur- 
ing claims  to  prosecute  against  the  government,  in  the  name  of  its 
beneficiaries  w^ho  should  receive  the  full  amount  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment on  their  account,  not  as  a  collection  forced  by  })rocess  of  law, 
but  as  a  cordial  recognition  of  honorable  service — is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  in  1890  but  66,637  claims  were  allowed,  and 
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now  the  promise  is  made  that  350,000  claims  may  be  allowed  in  1892. 
Is  it  not  time  that  honorable  men  should  band  themselves  together 
to  destroy  this  industry  of  corruption?  We  are  told  that  there  are 
"  688,549  survivors  who  are  not  pensioned,  and  879,908  deceased  sol- 
diers not  represented  on  the  pension-rolls."  If  this  industry  of  cor- 
ruption be  not  destroyed,  the  pension-roll  may  be  increased  by  1,568,- 
•457  pensioners,  making  the  total  number  2,244,617.  This  number 
of  pensions,  at  the  average  annual  value  of  those  in  force  June  30, 
1891  ($131.99),  will  enable  the  organized  force  of  the  Pension  Office 
and  its  agencies — with  the  aid  of  pension  attorneys,  senators,  and 
representatives — to  distribute  $296,266,997.83  per  year.  The  pension 
attorneys  are  offered  $15,684,570  to  increase  the  burden  of  the  people 
to  this  enormous  amount.  Is  it  conceivable  that  they  will  allow  this 
profitable  industry  to  be  easily  destroyed?  Is  it  surprising  that  one 
of  their  number  has  said  that  those  who  undertake  to  do  it  will  have 
a  hundred  million  dollars  of  boodle  against  them?  But  if  they  have 
loyalty,  honor,  truth,  and  justice  with  them,  why  should  they  fail? 

The  way  in  which  loyal  volunteers  are  disgraced.  Out  of  520,158 
pensioners  of  the  war  of  1861,  402,349  received  twelve  dollars  or  less 
per  month.  There  are  but  3,161  drawing  the  full  disability  pension 
of  seventy-two  dollars  per  month.  This  shows  conclusively  that  the 
really  disabled  are  very  few  in  number,  and  that  the  appalling  aggre- 
gate is  made  up  of  those  who  have  been  bribed  by  their  part  of  the 
boodle  to  make  claims  on  which  pension  attorneys  can  collect  fees. 
The  enormous  aggregate  of  such  claims  robs  the  deserving  disabled 
of  all  hope  of  receiving  a  proper  support.  This  state  of  affairs  has 
been  brought  about  by  designing  persons  who  have  stolen  the  livery 
of  the  "  Boys  in  Blue  "  in  which  to  serve  their  own  selfish  ends.  They 
have  taken  care  to  have  the  laws  so  formed  as  to  make  the  largest 
possible  number  of  persons  eligible  to  pensions.  To  accomplish  this 
it  became  necessary  to  break  down  every  barrier  for  the  protection 
of  the  honest  claimant.  That  there  might  be  many  fees,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  many  claimants.  That  there  might  be  many 
claimants,  every  sort  of  sham  patriot  who  enlisted  for  what  he  could 
get,  and  is  now  working  the  pension  scheme  for  what  he  can  make 
out  of  it,  is  placed  on  the  rolls  as  the  peer  of  the  volunteer  of  1861, 
who  entered  the  army  at  the  start,  and  stood  by  his  colors  until  the 
finish.     Is  not  this  disgrace  deep  dyed? 

The  commissioner  of  pensions,  in  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1891,  states  that  there  are  about  1,208,707  soldiers 
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of  the  Union  now  living,  and  of  these  survivors,  520,15y  are  now  on 
the  pension-rolls ;  and  that  384,551  original  invalid  claims  are  pending, 
of  survivors  who  are  not  on  the  pension-rolls;  making  a  total  of 
904,709  soldiers  who  are  receiving,  or  attempting  to  procure,  pensions. 
This  statement  proclaims  to  the  world,  that,  out  of  1,208,707  living 
soldiers,  only  308,998  are  now  able  to  earn  a  respectable  living.  Who 
believes  this  to  be  true?  If  it  is  not  true,  it  is  the  most  damaging 
defamation  of  character  to  which  honorable  men  have  ever  been  called 
to  submit.  It  should  be  resented  as  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  and 
honor  of  loyal  volunteers.  This  disgraceful  record  must  be  wiped 
out.  It  startles  the  world  with  the  statement  that  tw^o- thirds  of  the 
living  men  who  had  the  courage,  intelligence,  and  energy  to  conquer 
the  Eebellion,  are  now  so  lost  to  honor,  so  devoid  of  good  character, 
so  ignorant  and  shiftless,  that  they  cannot  earn  an  honest  living,  and 
are  clamoring  for  a  pittance  which  would  speedily  starve  them  to 
death  if  the  statement  were  true.  If  any  of  the  904,709  soldiers  who 
have  obtained  pensions,  or  are  seeking  to  obtain  them,  are  capable  of 
earning  a  respectable  living,  is  there  any  honest  reason  why  they 
should  not  do  so?  If  not  willing,  why  should  their  names  be  allowed 
a  place  on  a  roll  with  honorable  men?  Let  the  pension-roll  be  a  roll 
of  honor.  If  the  country  must  support  the  dishonorable,  let  their 
names  appear  on  a  roll  of  paupers. 

The  volunteer  armies  contained  the  best  brain  and  blood  of  the 
nation.  Why  should  they  now  be  measured  by  the  standard  of 
manual  Lbor?  I  can  honestly  make  oath  that  I  am  "unable  to  earn 
a  support  by  manual  labor  "  by  reason  of  a  gunshot  wound  in  my 
right  lung,  received  while  defending  the  old  flag  at  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks.  That  does  not  prove  that  I  am  unable  to  earn  a  respectable 
living.  My  army  experience  has  increased,  not  decreased,  my  earn- 
ing capacity.  My  employment  is  intellectual,  and  my  pay  is  now  six 
dollars  per  day.  My  pension  is  ten  dollars  per  month.  When  I  ac- 
cepted my  pension  as  an  honorable  expression  of  the  nation's  gratitude 
and  appreciation,  it  was  rated  at  four  dollars  per  month.  Every  time 
I  reported  for  the  biennial  examination  then  required,  I  was  advised 
to  go  to  a  pension  attorney,  and  apply  for  an  increase.  The  allowance 
was  raised  first  to  six  dollars,  then  to  eight  dollars,  and  finally  to  ten 
dollars,  per  month,  where  it  has  stood  for  years.  My  health  has  been 
almost  perfect  ever  since  my  muster  out  of  service.  By  working  days, 
and  studying  evenings,  I  have  fairly  overcome  the  disadvantages  of 
defective  education  caused  by  my  army  service.     My  acquaintance 
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with  my  comrades,  and  my  observation  of  the  men  wearing  army  but- 
tons that  I  see  daily,  teach  me  that  mine  is  no  exceptional  case.  In 
fact  I  believe  the  reverse  to  be  true.  Why  should  I,  and  others  sim- 
ilarly or  better  circumstanced,  be  rated  for  disability  to  earn  a  support 
by  manual  labor? 

When  the  pension  question  first  began  to  show  evil  tendencies,  it 
attracted  my  close  attention.  As  act  followed  act,  deepening  the 
conspiracy  against  the  Treasury  of  the  government,  and  the  loyalty, 
honor,  and  honesty  of  the  loyal  volunteers,  my  mind  became  excited 
on  the  subject.  Three  years  ago,  I  wrote  a  paper  under  the  title  of 
"The  Duty  and  Keward  of  Loyalty,"  in  which  I  took  substantially 
the  ground  here  expressed.  That  paper  was  read  by  a  number  of 
comrades  who  had  served  in  the  ranks,  some  of  whom  had  sustained 
wounds,  and  are  drawing  pensions,  as  I  am  doing.  So  far  as  I  am 
informed,  it  was  never  read  by  such  a  man  who  did  not  give  it  his 
cordial  approval,  and  signify  his  entire  willingness  to  surrender  his 
pension  if  the  laws  could  be  reformed  on  the  lines  therein  indicated. 
Finally  I  read  the  paper  publicly  on  the  evening  of  July  4,  1891,  to  a 
few  comrades  at  Takoma  Park,  D.C.,  with  a  distinct  understanding, 
that,  in  case  it  should  lead  to  a  demand  for  a  movement  to  carry  into 
effect  the  policy  advocated,  others,  not  myself,  would  take  the  lead. 
Such  a  demand  has  come,  and  I  find  it  impossible  to  separate  myself 
from  the  work  of  the  movement,  therefore  I  am  actively  identified 
with  the  Society  of  Loyal  Yolunteers,  organized — 

''To  teach  that  the  duty  of  loyalty  demands  that  each  citizen  should  faith- 
fully perform  the  duties  of  a  volunteer  soldier  in  times  of  war  and  the  duties  of 
a  citizen  in  times  of  peace. 

"  To  secure  the  enactment  of  just  laws,  and  their  equitable  administration, 
for  the  assistance,  care,  and  maintenance  of  all  loyal  citizens  who  are  in  need,  by 
reason  of  their  loss  of  earning  capacity  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duty 
during  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union."  * 

To  say  that  I  was  mistaken  yesterday  is  to  say  that  I  am  better 
informed  to-day.  My  pension  is  perfectly  legal.  It  required  long 
and  close  thinking  for  me  to  see  clearly  that  what  is  legal  may  be 
neither  honorable  nor  honest.  My  own  experience  teaches  me  that 
thousands  who  have  given  little  or  no  thought  to  this  point  will  agree 
with  me  when  their  attention  is  called  to  it.  When  they  understand 
it  rightly,  their  action  will  be  prompt  and  true.  At  heart  I  believe 
the  average  citizen  to  be  loyal,  honorable,  and  honest.     If  his  actions 

*  Constitution  of  Society  of  Loyal  Volunteers,  Art.  II.,  Sects.  1,  2. 
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do  not  always  conform  to  high  standards  of  ethical  requirements,  it  is 
because  his  mind  has  not  been  sufficiently  aroused  to  cause  him  to  do 
his  own  thinking  on  the  subject. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  close  canvass  of  all  loyal  volunteers  will 
result  in  securing  the  active  support  of  at  least  a  hundred  thousand 
real  veterans  for  such  a  reform  of  the  pension  laws  as  will  change  the 
legal  basis  of  the  claim  from  "  support  by  manual  labor  "  to  impair- 
ment of  earning  capacity^  and,  further,  provide  that  no  claimant  shall 
receive  payments  when  not  in  need  or  while  earning  a  comfortable 
living  by  public  or  private  employment.  More  than  this,  I  believe 
that,  when  the  reasons  for  and  the  nature  of  the  reform  demanded  are 
once  properly  understood,  large  numbers  of  loyal  volunteers  who  are 
now  receiving  pension  payments  that  they  accept  as  an  honorable  ex- 
pression of  the  nation's  gratitude  and  appreciation  (but  who  are  not  in 
need,  or  are  earning  a  comfortable  living)  will  willingly  see  their  pen- 
sion certificates  cancelled,  rather  than  allow  their  honorable  service  to 
be  used  as  a  cover  for  pensioning  the  dishonorable  and  undeserving. 

When  the  laws  are  so  changed, — by  creating  a  county  commis- 
sioner of  pensions  in  each  county  to  co-operate  with  the  citizens  of 
his  county  in  seeing  that  no  worthy  loyal  volunteer,  or  those  immedi- 
ately dependent  npon  him,  is  without  the  means  of  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing, and  that  no  unworthy  claimant  is  allowed  to  find  fraud  profitable, 
— the  industry  of  corruption  can  be  destroyed.  When  these  reforms 
are  carried  into  effect,  I  believe  that  the  disbursements  on  account  of 
pensions,  expenses,  etc.,  will  be  a  hundred  million  dollars  less  than  the 
estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  to  end  June  80,  1892,  and  that  the  gain  in 
the  spirit  of  true  loyalty,  honor,  and  honest}^,  will  be  an  enduring  bene- 
faction to  the  nation  and  to  every  self-respecting  citizen. 

Comrades,  a  new  duty  is  ours.  It  calls  us  to  enroll  for  a  conflict 
requiring  a  finer  courage,  a  truer  perception  of  patriotism,  a  nobler 
loyalty,  than  that  of  1861.  It  requires  us  to  defend  our  honor  from 
the  defamation  of  character  which  has  come  upon  us  unawares, 
through  the  unholy  greed  of  corrupt  men  who  have  made  use  of  the 
gratitude  of  a  generous  people  and  our  silence  to  gain  their  selfish 
ends.  It  requires  us  to  verify  the  fact  while  we  can, — that  it  may  be 
known  and  appreciated  now,  and  taught  to  ]')osterity, — that  the  con- 
ditions, associations,  and  influences  under  which  the  loyal  volunteers 
of  1861-65  served  their  country,  did  not  render  it  necessary  for  any 
man  to  lower  his  moral  standards,  or  to  contract  habits  of  vice;  tliat 
the  men  who  had  the  intelligence,  courage,  and  persistent  energy  to 
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win  victories  on  tlie  battle-field,  by  virtue  of  these  same  qualities  of 
character,  are  able  successfully  to  compete  for  the  rewards  of  civil 
life  with  those  who  did  not  enter  the  service;  that  the  majority  of 
men  whose  terms  of  service  exceeded  one  year  had  their  life  length- 
ened, and  their  earning  capacity  increased,  by  reason  of  their  army 
experience.  Such  a  lesson  it  is  our  right  and  duty  to  teach.  In 
doing  this,  we  shall  make  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment of  the  highest  and  most  enduring  value. 

Comrades  of  the  battle-line,  holding  the  memory  of  those  who  fell 
by  our  side  as  a  sacred  trust,  guarding  our  own  honor  with  a  jealous 
pride,  inspired  with  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  nation,  and  a  high  ideal 
of  the  true  dignity  of  American  citizenship,  let  us  separate  ourselves 
from  those  who  are  actuated  in  their  clamor  for  pensions  by  the  lust- 
ful greed  of  selfish  gain.  Let  us  inscribe  our  names  upon  a  roll  of 
honor,  and  forge  for  ourselves  a  badge  that  shall  declare  to  all  who 
see  it,  that  we  were  loyal  when  loyalty  required  courage,  that  we  were 
honorable  when  dishonor  was  made  profitable.  Let  us  leave  a  record 
that  shall  teach  the  lesson  to  oncoming  generations,  that  a  republic 
based  on  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  labor,  and  the  equality  of  all 
men  before  the  law, — when  attacked  by  open-handed  courage,  or  the 
stealthy  corruption  of  those  who  use  the  unthinking  and  the  morally 
defective  as  tools  to  make  claims  for  pensions,  that  they  may  fatten  on 
fees, — lived,  because  it  was  defended  by  loyal  citizens. 

One  by  one  we  shall  hear  the  silent  call  which  will  bid  us  welcome 
to  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  When  that  summons 
comes,  we  shall  move  on  in  light  marching  order.  Of  all  that  we  can 
gain,  nothing  shall  we  take,  except  that  which  we  shall  have  created 
for  our  own  identity, — our  character.  In  the  highest  sense  and  true 
meaning  of  things,  no  impress  of  dishonor  can  be  made  upon  our  char- 
acter except  by  our  own  act.  If  our  actions  are  an  honor  to  us,  we 
shall  be  honored  by  all  true  men.     Character  is  the  lody  of  the  soul. 

Allen  E.  Foote. 


SIGNIFICANCE   OF   THE   MASSACHUSETTS  ELECTION. 

At  the  election  of  1890,  for  the  first  time  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  elected  a  majority  of 
Democratic  congressmen,  and  for  the  third  time  within  that  period 
they  chose  a  Democratic  governor.  The  successful  candidate  for 
the  latter  office  was  before  the  people  for  the  third  time,  having  first 
been  nominated  in  1888 ;  and  the  congressional  contest  was  practically 
a  continuation  of  the  presidential  struggle  of  that  year.  Since  tlie 
tariff  message  of  President  Cleveland  in  December,  1887,  the  issues 
which  it  raised  have  overshadowed  all  others  in  the  politics  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  1888,  when  the  voters  were  not  yet  educated  up  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  tariff  question,  the  Republican  party  car- 
ried the  State  for  President  by  a  plurality  of  82,000,  and  elected  ten 
members  of  Congress  out  of  twelve.  In  1889,  after  another  year  of 
active  discussion,  the  plurality  of  the  Republican  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor was  cut  down  to  7,000.  In  1890,  after  the  constant  agitation  of 
the  subject  which  the  pendency  of  the  tariff  question  in  Congress  gave 
rise  to,  and  a  campaign  chiefly  directed  against  the  McKinley  Bill,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  9,000, 
and  the  Democratic  candidates  for  Congress  received  an  aggregate 
vote  5,000  larger  than  that  of  their  Republican  opponents,  carrying 
seven  seats  out  of  twelve. 

The  significance  of  this  action  on  the'  part  of  a  commonwealth 
which  for  so  long  a  period  had  been  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  did  not  fail  to  attract  wide  attention.  Republicans 
throughout  the  Union  felt  that  their  party  had  received  a  dangerous 
blow  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Democrats  all  over  the  country 
were  filled  witli  the  hope  of  reversing  the  ])olitical  conditions  that 
had  prevailed  in  New  England.  The  Republicans  of  Massachusetts, 
however,  hastened  to  assure  their  brethren  in  other  States  that  the 
Republican  defeat  was  due  to  special  and  temporary  causes,  and  that 
the  next  election  would  show  that  this  State  was  still  staunch  in  its 
support  of  Republican  princij)les.  Although  the  number  of  votes 
cast  was  rather  above  the  average  })ercentage  for  a  congressional  year, 
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they  urged,  that  upon  a  fuller  vote  the  result  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. They  pleaded  the  excuse  that  the  people  did  not  have  time 
to  understand  the  McKinley  Bill,  and  that  the  Kepublican  speakers 
were  not  prepared  to  expose  Democratic  misrepresentations  as  to  the 
effects  of  that  measure.  The  Democrats  of  Massachusetts  believed 
that  the  defeat  which  they  had  inflicted  upon  their  opponents  had 
much  more  significance  than  the  latter  were  disposed  to  admit,  and 
that  political  conditions  in  this  State  were  undergoing  a  change  which 
was  more  than  temporary ;  but  they  recognized  the  propriety  of  await- 
ing the  result  of  another  election  before  indulging  in  any  very  confi- 
dent predictions  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Eemembering 
that  the  Eepublican  party  had  succeeded  in  defeating  for  re-election 
the  Democratic  governors  who  had  been  chosen  in  1874  and  1882, 
they  could  not  claim  that  a  single  Democratic  victory  promised  to 
take  the  State  out  of  the  Eepublican  column. 

Ever  since  the  inauguration  of  a  Democratic  governor  in  January 
last,  the  Eepublican  party  has  been  actively  engaged  in  a  vigorous 
campaign  "to  redeem  Massachusetts."  Its  leaders  loudly  proclaimed 
that  no  Democratic  governor  of  Massachusetts  ever  had  been,  or 
ever  could  be,  re-elected.  Their  organization,  already  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  Democratic  party,  was  made  still  more  thorough  and 
efficient.  A  strong  State  club  was  formed,  and  local  clubs  were  organ- 
ized all  over  the  State.  Neither  ample  resources  nor  untiring  efforts 
seemed  to  be  lacking.  Personal  and  factional  differences  were  sup- 
pressed in  order  that  an  unbroken  front  might  be  presented. 

The  Eepublican  campaign  was  opened  two  weeks  earlier  than  that 
of  the  Democrats,  in  order  that  ample  time  might  be  afforded  for 
reaching  every  Eepublican  voter.  Every  question,  whether  state  or 
national,  upon  which  it  was  thought  that  votes  might  be  won,  was 
raised  by  the  Eepublican  leaders,  and  constantly  pressed.  Even  race 
and  religious  prejudice  were  covertly  appealed  to  in  the  search  for 
votes.  Past  leaders  of  the  Eepublican  party,  including  three  ex- 
governors  of  the  State,  came  from  their  retirement,  and  joined  upon 
the  stump  the  aspirants  for  its  future  honors.  The  collector  of  the 
port  of  Boston,  and  several  of  his  subordinates,  set  an  example  of 
political  activity  to  other  federal  officials  by  enrolling  themselves 
among  the  campaign  speakers  of  their  party.  Never  before  were  so 
many  Eepublican  meetings  held,  even  in  a  presidential  year.  The 
oratorical  resources  of  the  Eepublicans  entirely  surpassed  those  of  the 
Democrats  in  quantity,  if  not  in  quality ;  and  it  soon  became  evident 
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that  the  Democratic  organization  could  not  hope  to  equal  its  rival 
in  the  number  of  campaign  speeches.  The  party  fealty  of  Hcpublican 
voters  was  skilfully  and  persistently  appealed  to.  The  Kepublican 
managers  and  leaders  appealed  to  their  followers  to  make  a  supreme 
effort  to  avert  the  disastrous  consequences  of  another  defeat.  To- 
wards the  last  of  the  campaign,  it  became  clear  that  the  rank  and  tile 
of  the  Eepublican  party  had  been  thoroughly  aroused.  Meetings  were 
large  and  enthusiastic,  the  victory  was  confidently  claimed  as  already 
won,  and  many  shrewd  observers  believed  that  the  Democratic  cause 
was  almost  hopeless. 

The  supreme  effort  was  made,  and  the  total  vote  of  last  year  was 
exceeded  by  32,000;  yet  a  Democratic  governor  was  again  elected  by 
a  plurality  of  over  6,000,  and  received  nearly  5,000  more  votes  than 
were  ever  before  cast  for  a  Democratic  candidate  in  Massachusetts. 
The  Republicans  were  successful  in  polling  a  large  increase  over  the 
vote  which  they  cast  for  their  candidate  for  governor  last  year ;  but 
the  Democrats  offset  their  efforts  by  making  nearly  an  equal  increase 
in  their  vote. 

The  importance  of  this  result  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  made  their  campaign  chiefly  upon  national  issues.  Far 
from  concealing  the  significance  of  the  election,  they  declared  from 
every  stump  that  the  electoral  vote  of  Massachusetts  would  be  in 
danger  in  1892  if  a  Democratic  governor  were  re-elected  in  1891. 
The  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  in  his  opening 
address  before  that  body,  and  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor 
in  his  closing  speech  of  the  campaign,  united  in  proclaiming  the  peril, 
and  calling  upon  their  followers  to  avert  it.  Nor  was  the  Democratic 
party  at  all  backward  in  accepting  the  national  issue  raised  by  its 
opponents,  and  in  admitting  the  importance  of  the  election  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  approaching  presidential  contest.  National  issues  were 
aggressively  raised  in  the  Democratic  platform.  Such  leaders  of  the 
national  party  in  Congress  as  Mills  of  Texas,  Wilson  of  West  Virginia, 
McMillin  of  Tennessee,  and  Springer  of  Illinois,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  campaign.  The  tariff  issue  was  still  kept  at  the  front,  and  the 
McKinley  Bill  was  made  the  subject  of  constant  attack.  Democratic 
success  was  won  in  Massachusetts  last  year  upon  this  issue,  and  vic- 
tory was  again  achieved  this  year  largely  upon  the  same  ground.  The 
effect  of  the  tariff  upon  prices  and  upon  the  raw  materials  of  our 
great  industries  was  fully  and  thoroughly  discussed. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Republican  campaign,  the  leaders  of  that  })arty 
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made  a  strenuous  effort  to  put  tlie  Democracy  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
attitude  of  supporting  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  in  the  hope  of  alienat- 
ing the  support  which  the  Democratic  party  had  won  with  the  busi- 
ness-men of  the  State.  But  the  attempt  was  too  transparent  to  be 
successful.  The  people  of  Massachusetts,  without  distinction  of  party, 
are  opposed  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  There  was  never 
any  doubt  what  the  utterance  of  the  Democracy  of  this  State  would 
be  upon  that  subject;  but  the  action  of  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention of  New  York  removed  any  possible  uncertainty,  and  made 
it  clear  that  the  Democracy  of  the  East  would  take  common  ground 
upon  this  matter.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  at  Worcester 
unanimously  adopted  a  currency  plank  which  placed  the  party  in  this 
State  definitely  and  aggressively  in  favor  of  a  sound  carrency.  In 
view  of  the  result  of  the  election,  this  plank  is  worth  recalling.  It 
was  as  follows : — 

"We  believe  in  honest  money,  the  gold  and  silver  coinag'e  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  a  currency  convertible  into  such  coinage  without  loss.  This  declara- 
tion, expressing  the  uniform  historic  policy  of  the  national  Democratic  party, 
contained  in  its  platforms  of  1884  and  1888,  we  unreservedly  re-affirm. 

.  "  We  believe  that  all  doJlars  corned  by  the  United  States  should  be  of  equal 
intrinsic  value,  and  that  all  paper  currency  issued  by  the  government  should  be 
redeemable  in  either  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  and  not  at 
the  discretion  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

"We  declare  with  Governor  Russell  our  opposition  to  any  legislation  '  which 
in  its  results  tends  to  debase  our  currency,  unsettle  credit,  impair  values,  and 
give  to  labor  in  depreciated  money  less  than  its  just  due.' 

' '  While  we  believe  in  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  money,  and  in  the 
full  ]*emonetization  of  the  latter  metal  by  international  agreement,  we  are  equally 
opposed  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  by  our  government,  independ- 
ent of  the  action  of  other  nations,  and  to  the  dangerous  silver  legislation  en- 
acted at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

"  The  Republican  party  in  its  national  platform  of  1888  bid  for  and  received 
the  support  of  the  silver  interests  by  denouncing  the  Democratic  administration 
as  unfriendly  to  silver.  In  accordance  with  the  bargain  then  made,  that  party 
has  since  passed  an  act  increasing  the  monthly  purchases  of  silver  by  the  Treas- 
ury from  about  2,000,000  ounces  to  4,500,000  ounces.  This  measure,  dictated  by 
the  advocates  of  inflation  and  by  the  silver-mine  owners  who  demanded  a  gov- 
ernment bounty  on  their  product,  was  an  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  honest 
money,  and  could  not  have  become  a  law  without  the  votes  of  the  Republican 
members  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts. 

•'  This  act,  increasing  two  and  a  half  times  the  coinage  of  eighty  cents'  worth 
of  silver  into  a  dollar,  compelling  the  Treasury  to  become  the  purchaser  every 
day  of  seven  tons  of  bullion,  or  more  than  the  whole  American  product,  adding 
upward  of  $54,000,000  a  year  to  the  volume  of  currency  based  upon  silver,  is  a 
menace  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  and  stable  currency,  and  threatens,  if  not 
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repealed,  to  derange  values,  impair  the  oblig-ation  of  contracts,  and  bring-  the 
currency  of  the  country  to  a  purely  silver  basis.  We  tlierefore  denounce  the 
claim  of  the  Republican  leadei-s  of  this  State,  that  they  are  the  friends  of  a  sound 
currency,  as  false  and  hypocritical,  and  charge  them  with  the  sole  and  direct 
responsibility  for  the  present  dangerous  condition  of  the  currency." 

During  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  the  Kepublican  party  was  thus 
placed  upon  the  defensive  on  the  silver  question.  Its  leaders  were 
obliged  to  justify,  or  apologize  lor,  the  legislation  of  last  year,  which 
they  had  voted  for  in  Congress  from  motives  of  political  expediency, 
and  with  full  knowledge  of  its  vicious  character.  While  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that  the  silver  question  was  of  enough  importance  as  an  issue 
of  the  campaign  materially  to  affect  its  result,  it  is  still  true  that  the 
Democratic  party  was  helped  by  the  fact  that  the  position  taken  by 
it  was  recognized  by  the  business  community  as  stronger  and  sounder 
than  that  of  its  opponent.  The  aggressive  Democratic  support  of 
sound  money,  and  the  exposure  of  the  dangerous  character  of  Eepub- 
lican  legislation,  enacted — as  one  of  the  congressmen  of  that  party 
from  this  State  frankly  admitted  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives — "for  politics  only,"  certainly  contributed  something 
towards  giving  the  Democratic  party  the  strength  which  made  a  sec- 
ond victory  possible. 

The  growth  of  tariff  reform  sentiment  in  Massachusetts  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  persistence  with  which  the  justice  and  necessity  of 
giving  to  our  industries  the  benefit  of  free  raw  materials  has  been 
pressed.  In  the  Democratic  platform  of  this  year  the  tariff  plank  was 
as  follows : — 

"  The  IMcKinley  Tariff  Bill,  against  which  the  Democratic  party  of  Massa- 
chusetts protested  at  its  last  convention,  was  repudiated  at  the  polls  by  one  of 
the  most  emphatic  votes  ever  cast  by  a  free  people.  We  renew  our  demand  for 
the  repeal  of  all  its  provisions  which  increase  rates  of  duty,  and  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  genuine  measure  of  tariff  reform.  We  believe  that  all  taxes  upon  food, 
fuel,  fibres,  and  ores,  and  also  upon  the  crude  or  partly  manufactured  materials 
necessary  in  the  processes  of  our  domestic  industries,  should  be  repealed,  tlius 
affording  a  genuine  protection  alike  to  the  workingmen  and  the  manufacturers  of 
our  Commonwealth.  Five  of  the  Republican  congressmen  from  this  State,  whom 
we  condemned  last  year  for  their  surrender  of  the  business  interests  of  New  Eng- 
land in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  party  politics,  have  been  replaced  by  the 
people  with  Democratic  members  who  can  be  trusted  to  uphold  the  rights,  and 
to  guard  the  interests,  of  their  constituents." 

This  declaration  contains  the  most  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
principles  of  tariff'  reform  which  the  Democracy  of  this  State  has  ever 
incorporated  in  a  platform.     In  demanding  the  repeal  of   all   taxes 
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upon  "  food,  fuel,  fibres,  and.  ores,  and  also  upon  the  crude  or  partly 
manufactured  materials  necessary  in  the  processes  of  our  domestic 
industries,"  the  party  favors  a  definite  and  distinct  policy,  alike  bene- 
ficial to  consumers  and  to  the  great  mass  of  producers.  The  tariff 
reform  victories  in  Massachusetts  have  been  won,  not  by  arraying 
consumers  against  producers,  but  by  favoring  a  policy  which  is  im- 
peratively demanded  in  the  interest  of  our  industries.  Nearly  the 
whole  iron  industry,  and  a  large  section  of  the  wool  manufacturing 
industry,  have  been  brought  by  the  pressure  of  their  business  inter- 
ests to  adopt  the  Democratic  position  in  favor  of  free  raw  materials. 
Before  the  McKinley  Bill  was  framed,  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
corporations,  firms,  and  individuals  engaged  in  the  iron  industry  in 
New  England,  petitioned  Congress,  through  the  New  England  repre- 
sentatives, to  place  iron  ore,  coal,  and  coke  upon  the  free  list,  and  to 
reduce  the  duty  upon  pig-iron,  scrap-iron,  and  scrap-steel  to  twenty- 
four  per  cent  ad  valorem^  where  it  stood  before  the  war.  The  list  of 
signers  of  this  petition  included  many  of  the  largest  firms  in  the  iron 
business  in  New  England  and  members  of  all  political  parties;  and 
their  action  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  party  a  political 
weapon  which  it  has  effectively  used.  The  woollen  manufacturers 
of  the  State  are  only  prevented  from  being  equally  unanimous  in 
favor  of  free  wool  by  the  loud  threats  of  retaliatory  legislation  redu- 
cing the  rates  of  duty  upon  woollen  goods ;  but  even  the  fear  of  such 
a  consequence  has  not  deterred  a  considerable  number  of  them  from 
giving  their  open  and  active  support  to  the  Democratic  policy.  The 
well-known  needs  of  these  two  great  industries,  and  the  clear  ne- 
cessity, for  the  continued  prosperity  of  New  England,  of  free  coal, 
free  iron  ore,  and  free  wool,  have  enabled  the  Democratic  party  to 
make  its  campaign  of  the  last  few  years  in  favor  of  tariff  reform 
as  the  friend  of  the  producer  as  well  as  of  the  consumer.  Massachu- 
setts does  not  ask  that  any  other  section  of  the  country  should  be 
subjected  to  burdens  for  her  benefit ;  but  she  does  demand,  through 
the  support  which  she  has  twice  given  to  the  Democratic  party,  that 
other  sections  shall  not  be  favored  by  taxation  which  oppresses  her 
industries.  She  is  willing  that  other  States  should  enjoy  all  the 
natural  advantages  of  possessing  within  their  own  limits  the  raw 
materials  which  Nature  has  denied  to  her ;  but  she  objects  to  legisla- 
tion which  forces  her  to  pay  tribute  to  them,  and  deprives  her  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  her  own  position  upon  the  seacoast. 

The  Eepublican  opposition  in  Massachusetts  to  the  free  raw  ma- 
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terial  policy  is  insincere  and  half-hearted,  because  the  leaders  of  that 
party  are  well  aware  that  our  industries  would  be  greatly  benefited 
by  its  adoption.  It  is  purely  from  reasons  of  political  policy,  and  a 
determination  to  follow  the  national  Kcpublican  party  blindly  in  what- 
ever course  it  may  adopt,  that  the  liepublican  party  of  this  State 
refuses  to  agree  with  the  Democratic  party  upon  this  issue.  But  the 
exigencies  of  the  political  situation  have  apparently  forced  it  in  the 
recent  campaign  to  emphasize  this  disagreement  in  a  more  pronounced 
manner  than  ever  before.  Ex-Speaker  Eeed  of  Maine  was  brought 
into  the  Kepublican  campaign  this  year  to  denounce  the  demand  of 
Massachusetts  manufacturers  and  the  Democratic  party  for  free  raw 
materials,  and  to  declare  that  such  a  policy  was  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  protective  system.  Notice  was  thus  served 
upon  all  those  interested  in  the  iron  and  woollen  industries,  that  noth- 
ing can  be  expected  from  the  Eepublican  party  except  uncompromising 
resistance  to  the  demand  for  free  coal,  iron  ore,  and  wool.  Mr.  Mills 
of  Texas,  upon  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  campaign  gave  his  complete 
indorsement  to  the  demand  of  Massachusetts  for  free  raw  materials, 
and  declared  the  willingness  of  the  national  Democratic  party  to  adopt 
this  policy. 

Upon  the  significance  of  the  election  as  affecting  this  issue,  I  ven- 
ture to  quote  a  few  words  from  my  speech  in  Faneuil  Ilall  on  the 
day  before  the  election.  Anticipating  the  victory  which  would  be 
won  on  the  next  day,  I  used  the  following  language : — 

"Such  a  Democratic  victory  has  a  double  meaning.  It  means  the  positive 
belief  of  Massachusetts  on  the  questions  of  the  day.  It  means  as  emphatically 
her  positive  repudiation  of  the  methods,  the  tactics,  and  tiie  leadership  of  our 
poHtical  opponents.  It  means,  first,  that  Massachusetts  adheres  to  her  demand 
of  last  year  for  free  raw  materials  for  the  benefit  of  her  industries  and  iier  peo- 
ple. It  moans  that  she  demands  that  her  sons — first,  last,  and  always — shall 
stand  for  lier  rather  than  for  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania,  and  that  she  stands  behind 
those  sons  who  have  stood  true  to  her.  It  means  tiiat  she  is  willing-  to  take 
her  chance  in  any  fair  competition,  but  she  demands  tliat  in  that  competition  her 
hands  shall  not  be  tied.  She  objects  to  a  policy  that  would  destroy  her  natural 
advantages ;  slie  protests  against  law  holding  the  knife  that  would  cut  the  throat 
of  any  of  her  industries.  True  to  her  history  and  her  traditions,  true  to  the 
great  agitations  that  siic  has  led  for  lumian  rights,  for  fj-eedom  and  equality,  she 
protests  against  unequal  and  unjust  taxation." 

The  recent  growth  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Massachusetts  dates 

from  the  presidential  election  of  1884.     At  that  time  a  large  body  of 

independent  voters,  including  many  of  the  most  distinguished  and 

influential  men  in  the  State,  left  the  Republican  party.     Since  that 
29 
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time,  thej  have  been  gradually  becoming  more  closely  attached  to  the 
Democratic  party,  until  to-day  nearly  all  of  them  are  in  its  ranks.  The 
administration  of  President  Cleveland  did  a  great  deal  to  strengthen 
his  party  in  this  State  and  to  give  it  the  support  of  the  business  com- 
munity. It  cannot  be  claimed  that  Massachusetts  can  yet  be  counted 
as  a  Democratic  State,  whatever  she  may  become  in  the  immediate 
future;  but  the  last  two  elections  have  shown  that  she  is  a  State 
where  the  balance  of  power  is  held  by  a  body  of  independent  voters 
whose  political  action  is  guided  by  principle,  and  who  are  firm  sup- 
porters of  tariff  reform.  The  Democratic  party  of  Massachusetts  can- 
not hold  out  to  the  national  Democracy  any  strong  prospect  of  secur- 
ing the  electoral  vote  of  Massachusetts  next  year  for  any  candidates, 
or  for  any  policies,  which  cannot  command  this  support;  but  these 
voters  have  now  every  inclination  to  continue  to  give  their  support  to 
the  Democratic  cause,  and  a  reasonable  course  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tional Democracy  will  probably  make  Massachusetts  a  Democratic 
State  in  1892.  In  order  to  attain  this  end,  it  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance that  the  tariff  question  should  be  kept  at  the  front  in  the  next 
Congress,  and  that  it  should  be  made  the  one  great  issue  of  the  presi- 
dential campaign.  If  the  Democratic  party  should  commit  itself — as 
fortunately  there  is  now  very  little  chance  that  it  will — to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  it  must  be  frankly  acknowledged  that  the  Democratic 
ticket  would  have  little  chance  of  success  in  New  England  in  1892, 
whatever  might  be  its  prospects  elsewhere.  We  have  shown  in  Mas- 
sachusetts that  we  can  hold  what  we  have  won  upon  a  vote  32,000 
larger  than  that  of  last  year.  The  Democracy  of  this  State  is  united 
and  aggressive,  and  under  favorable  conditions  it  believes  that  it  can 
again  hold  its  own  upon  the  yet  larger  vote  which  will  be  cast  in  the 
presidential  year.  It  only  asks  of  the  national  Democracy  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  make  this  contest. 

William  E.  Eussell. 


THE  JEWISH  PERSECUTION— ITS  FINANCIAL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL   ASPECTS. 

The  whole  civilized  world  is  saddened  by  the  acts  of  a  Christian 
government  against  live  or  six  millions  of  its  subjects.  One  asks  in- 
voluntarily, whether  the  inhuman  laws  brought  to  bear  against  the 
Jews  of  Russia  are  to  be  pursued  to  the  end ;  whether  there  will  not 
be  among  the  nations  of  Europe  a  general  rising  of  public  opinion 
against  the  barbarities  which  are  dishonoring  our  nineteenth  century, 
so  vainly  proud  of  its  light  and  its  progress.  Is  there  really  a  means 
of  stopping  the  Russian  persecution?  and  will  western  Europe,  seized 
with  indignation,  rouse  itself,  and  cry  out  to  the  autocratic  Czar  and 
his  counsellors,  '*  Enough  of  this!  you  shall  go  no  farther"? 

Some  people  in  America  seem  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
action,  or  at  least  of  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  civilized  world, 
against  Russia  and  the  Czar,  regarding  the  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
Such  an  idea  is  a  chimera,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  a  dangerous  chimera. 

Russia — and  by  this  I  mean  not  only  the  government,  but  every 
thing  that  counts  in  the  Russian  Empire — Russia  is  justly  proud  of 
her  power;  she  is  sensitive;  she  is  easily  hurt:  and  every  appear- 
ance of  intimidation  on  the  part  of  Europe  or  America,  far  from  im- 
proving the  situation,  will  only  make  it  worse!"^ 

The  Jews  are  not  the  only  ones  who  suffer  from  the  orthodox 
fanaticism,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  from  the  national  fanaticism,  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  Christian  dissenters,  Protestants  or 
Roman  Catholics,  are  equally  exposed  to  Muscovite  hatred  and  to  the 
ill  will  of  the  government,  and  on  the  same  score,  too,  as  the  Jews — 
less  on  account  of  their  heterodoxy  than  as  foreigners.  So  all  the 
representations  made  to  the  Russian  Government  by  western  associa- 
tions, all  the  demonstrations  made  in  P]ngland,  in  Germany,  or  even 
in  France,  in  favor  of  the  Catholics  or  Protestants,  have  always  been 
without  effect.  The  a})peal  made  to  the  Czar  by  the  Swiss  section  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  has  not  yet  been  forgotten.  The  Czar  Alex- 
ander III.  answered  it  through  the  procurator-general  of  the  Most 

*  This  is  so  if  we  are  to  trust  the  opinion  of  Baron  de  Hirsch  and  his  rcprc- 
seutative,  Mr.  White. 
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Holy  Sj'nod,  M.  Pobedonostsef,  the  very  incarnation  of  Kussian  intol- 
erance. M.  Pobddoiiostsef,  in  a  letter  written  in  French,  maintained, 
in  the  face  of  the  civilized  world,  that  Eussia  understands  and  prac- 
tises religious  liberty.  The  Imperial  Government  none  the  less  con- 
tinued to  arrest,  to  imprison,  and  to  exile  the  Lutheran  pastors  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  who  were  so  bold  as  to  dispute  the  Russian  propa- 
ganda. 

What  the  Imperial  Government  did  not  tolerate  in  favor  of  Letto- 
nian  and  Esthonian  peasants  converted  fraudulently  to  official  ortho- 
doxy, it  will  tolerate  still  less  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  These  last,  it  is 
true,  are  more  unfortunate  than  the  Protestants.  The  persecution  of 
the  Israelites  is  carried  on  with  more  violence  and  fervor.  But,  much 
as  they  have  to  complain  of,  the  Jews  are  not  the  most  unfortunate  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Czar.  There  are,  even  in  Europe, — in  Poland,  on 
the  borders  of  Austrian  Gallicia,  in  what  is  called  Podlachia, — men 
who  suffer  yet  more,  and  who  suffer  for  their  religion  alone.  I  speak 
of  the  Ruthenians  or  United  Greeks,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Christians 
of  the  Oriental  Rite  who  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
They  number  about  three  hundred  thousand.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  officially  suppressed  their  little  church.*  It  has  forced  them 
to  return  to  the  Greco-Russian  schism;  and  those  of  these  "  Uniotes  " 
who  have  not  been  willing  to  hear  mass  in  the  Russian  form  have 
been  torn  from  their  country,  deprived  of  their  patrimony,  and  even 
exiled  to  the  Urals.  They  are  there  yet,  and  every  attempt  at  inter- 
vention on  their  behalf  has  failed,  though  their  small  number  takes 
from  their  conversion  all  political  value. 

If  the  civilized  world  wishes  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  it  should  not  be  exclusively  in  favor  of  the  Jews : 
it  should  be  also  in  favor  of  our  Christian  brethren.  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, and  United  Greek.  Now  Europe,  especially  England,  has  tried 
several  times  to  bring  this  pressure  to  bear,  by  meetings  or  by  the 
press,  without  any  good  result.  Even  we  in  France,  in  our  foremost 
Parisian  journals  and  reviews,  have  many  times  tried  to  move  Russian 
statesmen  in  favor  of  persecuted  Christians  or  Jews ;  but  our  efforts 
have  been  vain.  Sadly  enough  we  are  not  even  sure  that,  by  our 
representations  and  pleas  to  the  Imperial  Government,  we  have  not 
injured  the  Russian  dissenters,  instead  of  procuring  relief  for  them. 

Formerly  the  representations  or  the  observations  of  the  European 

*  See  my  large  work,  U Empire  des  Tsars  et  les  liiisses  (La  Religion),  vol.  ii. 
book  ix.  chap.  ii. 
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press  had,  it  is  true,  a  certain  influence,  a  certain  efficacy,  in  Russia. 
The  Kussian  Government  prided  itself  on  being  a  civilized  govern- 
ment. St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  even  feared  to  scandalize  Europe: 
they  were  afraid  of  seeming,  in  our  eyes,  to  be  barbarians,  Tartars, 
iVsiatics.  The  opinion  of  Europe  had  thus  a  certain  weip^ht  in  the 
Russian  balances.  To-day  it  is  not  the  same.  Imitation  of  Europe 
is  no  longer  in  fashion  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  The  examples  of 
the  West  have  no  more  authority  among  the  Russians,  or  at  least  in 
their  official  circles.  Instead  of  striving  to  clothe  herself  in  our  man- 
ners, the  Russia  of  Emperor  Alexander  III.  tries  to  show  herself  in  all 
things  Russian  and  national.  After  having  shown  her  pride  in  copy- 
ing the  Occident,  she  shows  her  amour  propre  in  distinguishing  herself 
from  it.  This  explains  the  entire  domestic  policy  of  the  present  Czar. 
His  conduct  toward  the  Jews  forms  a  part  of  his  whole  system  of 
government:  it  conforms  to  a  programme  whose  first  article  is  the 
purification  of  Russia  from  the  stains  of  contact  with  the  Occident. 

After  this,  how  can  we  wonder  that  our  meetings  or  our  newspaper 
articles  have  no  more  influence  on  the  acts  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment? They  would  have  such  influence  only  among  men  who  still 
care  for  our  opinion,  for  our  esteem ;  and,  if  there  are  any  such  men 
in  Russia, — and  many  do  still  remain, — they  are  all  without  authority 
with  the  government  of  their  country.  They  grieve  in  secret  with  us 
over  the  acts  of  their  administration.  I  have  received  many  confi- 
dential expressions  in  this  regard — but  they  know  that  they  are  fated 
to  be  powerless :  they  scarcely  even  dare,  in  Russia,  to  express  their 
opinions. 

Manifestations  by  private  individuals  in  Europe  and  America  can- 
not, then,  stop  the  Russian  Government  in  the  execution  of  its  plans. 
Would  national  public  manifestations,  official  representations  by  the 
different  governments,  have  a  better  effect? 

There  is  a  point  here  which  is  worth  the  trouble  of  examining; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  on  what  grounds  could  the  states  of  Europe  or 
of  America  make  representations  to  the  Russian  Government  on  its 
conduct  regarding  its  Jewish  subjects?  It  is  a  principle  generally 
admitted  by  modern  nations,  that  each  nation  is  mistress  in  its  own 
domain.  This  is  often  called  l)y  a  quite  improper  name, — the  "princi- 
ple of  non-intervention."  Tlierc  are  cases  where  this  principle  of 
non-intervention  ought  to  be  held  lightly,  where  the  interest  of  human- 
ity counsels  to  throw  it  aside ;  but  in  practice,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
of  those  petty  states  whose  weakness  endangers   its  independence, 
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nothing  is  more  difficult,  and  in  fact  nothing  is  rarer,  than  the  diplo- 
matic intervention  of  European  states  in  one  another's  domestic  affairs. 

The  case  of  the  Russian  Jews  is  surely  interesting.  In  the  way  in 
which  they  are  treated  there  is  something  that  shocks  our  modern 
conscience.  If  the  interference  of  foreign  countries  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  a  sovereign  state  could  be  allowed,  it  would  be  in  such  a 
case.  But  such  interference  would  be  contrary  to  all  diplomatic  tradi- 
tion and  usage.  If  it  should  take  place,  we  should  be  sure  to  see  the 
Russian  Government  reject  it  with  arrogance.  To  take  an  example  in 
America:  could  one  imagine  France  or  England,  before  the  war  of 
secession,  making  official  representations  at  Washington,  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  regarding  the  existence  of  slavery?  In 
what  manner  would  the  President  and  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
United  States  have  responded?  JSTevertheless,  if  any  thing  ever 
wounded  Christian  humanity  and  conscience,  it  was  the  persistence  of 
slavery  under  the  star-spangled  banner. 

I  know  that  certain  examples  of  diplomatic  intervention  in  behalf 
of  the  Jews  in  recent  times  may  be  cited,  especially  in  the  petty  states 
of  the  Orient.  Europe,  in  the  Berlin  congress  of  1878,  demanded  of 
Roumania  and  Servia  the  emancipation  of  the  Israelites.  Europe  also 
made  this  emancipation  the  condition  of  Roumanian  and  Servian  inde- 
pendence. It  was  at  this  price  only  that  she  consented  to  the  erection 
of  the  two  principalities  into  kingdoms.  There,  surely,  was  an  im- 
portant fact ;  and  France,  faithful  to  her  traditions  of  religious  liberty, 
has  the  right  to  be  proud  of  having  taken,  at  Berlin,  the  initiative  of 
this  measure.  But  no  one  can  see  here  a  precedent  for  the  Jews  of 
Russia.     The  present  affair  is  entirely  different. 

At  Berlin,  in  1878,  it  should  be  noted,  Europe  was  in  congress 
assembled.  She  was  proceeding  to  re-arrange  the  boundaries  of  the 
East;  she  was  making,  on  one  side  and  another,  a  re-partition  of  the 
lands  taken  from  Turkey ;  she  gave  or  awarded  to  two  petty  princi- 
palities, up  to  that  time  vassals  of  the  Sultan,  the  rank  of  independent 
kingdoms.  Europe,  then,  could  lay  down  conditions  to  the  new  king- 
doms :  the  latter  were  obliged  to  submit  to  them,  at  least  in  words 
and  on  paper.  In  fact,  when  the  congress  was  once  dissolved,  and  the 
new  thrones  had  obtained  recognition,  Roumania  and  Servia  could 
act  as  they  pleased.  No  one  is  ignorant  that  in  Roumania  the  prom- 
ises made  at  Berlin  were  far  from  being  fully  kept.  The  situation  of 
the  Israelites  there  remains  precarious.  Emancipation  and  the  rights 
of  citizens  have  been  granted  only  to  a  very  small  number  of  Jews. 
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The  masses  remain,  as  in  the  past,  under  special  laws  quite  similar  to 
those  of  Russia ;  and  Europe  shuts  her  eyes.  The  cabinet  of  Bucharest 
continues  to  regulate  in  its  own  way  the  situation  of  the  Jews  of  the 
Lower  Danube. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  process  used  toward  Roumania  can- 
not be  applied  to  Russia.  Besides,  when  we  have  w^itnessed  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  little  Roumanian  nation  has  regarded  the  injunctions 
of  Europe,  we  may  well  ask  what  the  great  Russian  Empire  would 
do  in  such  a  case.  Granting  that  she  would  answer  with  fair  words 
the  representations  of  European  diplomacy,  how  could  we  trust,  in 
such  a  matter,  the  promises  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg?  But 
Europe  would  not  be  sure  even  of  receiving  fair  words  from  St.  Petei-s- 
burg.  Europe,  by  meddling  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  would  expose  herself  to  a  rebuff  whose  humiliation  would 
weigh  heavily  on  all  the  states  imprudent  enough  to  join  in  so  ill- 
considered  a  demonstration. 

We  may  cite,  even  in  this  century,  one  case  of  the  intervention  of 
foreign  diplomacy  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The 
example  furnishes  us  with  no  encouragement.  It  was  in  1863,  in 
favor  of  a  cause  not  less  interesting  than  that  of  the  Jews, — in  favor 
of  the  Poles.  The  intervention  of  the  powers  could  then  be  supported 
by  treaties:  it  was  to  maintain  the  convention  of  Vienna,  which,  in 
giving  to  Russia  the  greater  part  of  Poland,  had  guaranteed  to  the 
Poles  a  certain  autonomy.  The  representations  of  the  powers  were 
thus  easy  to  justify,  since  they  demanded  simply  the  execution  of  a 
treaty.  On  this  ground,  in  fact,  France  and  England,  drawing  Aus- 
tria with  them,  placed  themselves  in  all  their  notes  to  the  Russian 
Government.  The  intention  was  good;  the  representations  of  the 
three  governments  were  founded  on  a  common  fact  of  law;  but  they 
had  a  no  less  sad  result:  by  wounding  the  self-love  of  the  Russians, 
by  exciting  the  national  sentiment,  they  worked  against  the  unhappy 
Poles.     The  proteges  of  Anglo-French  diplomacy  became  its  victims. 

And  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  The  intervention  of  the  for- 
eigner in  behalf  of  the  subjects  of  the  C/ar  could  only  irritate  their 
master  against  them.  It  would  be  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Jews 
to-day.  A  diplomatic  intervention,  under  whatever  form,  can  have 
no  force  unless  it  is  supported  by  arms.  To  succeed,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  behind  diplomacy  the  ultima  ratio.  Otherwise  it  is  only  a 
sterile  and  dangerous  demonstration.  The  excuse  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment in  1863  was,  that,  in  addressing  remonstrances  to  Russia,  it 
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seemed  inclined  to  support  the  notes  of  its  ministers  witli  its  fleet  and 
armies.  But'neither  England  nor  Austria  showed  herself  disposed  to 
go  to  extremes.  They  contented  themselves  with  words ;  and  words 
not  followed  by  actions  have  no  power  to  accomplish  any  thing. 

Can  it  be  thought  that  what  Europe  did  not  venture  to  do  in  1863 
on  behalf  of  the  Poles,  she  will  try  to  do  in  1891  on  behalf  of  the 
Jews?  To  understand  what  the  unhappy  Israelites  can  gain  by  di- 
plomacy, it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  present  situation  of  Europe. 
Is  it  favorable  to  an  intervention — even  to  a  simple  moral  intervention 
— on  the  part  of  the  European  powers  in  behalf  of  the  Eussian  Jews? 
It  seems  to  me  tliat  it  is  not. 

It  is  well  known  what  dissensions  there  are  in  Europe.  Because 
of  these  dissensions,  Eussia  is  never  obliged  to  regard  European  opin- 
ion in  the  least.  The  war  of  1870-71  between  France  and  Germany 
— or,  more  precisely,  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  which  tore  from  France 
Alsace-Lorraine — had  tlie  fatal  consequence  of  cutting  in  two  western 
Europe,  the  old  Europe  of  Germano-Latin  civilization.  Studying  it 
well,  here  is  seen  the  principal,  and  perhaps  the  saddest,  result  of  that 
ill-fated  war.  For  a  long  time  Eussia  will  run  no  risk  of  finding  a 
united  Europe  opposed  to  her. 

It  is,  above  all,  from  this  point  of  view  with  regard  to  Eussia,  that 
it  is  proper  to  say,  "  There  is  no  more  Europe."  In  this  sense,  Bis- 
marck and  Von  Moltke  labored  for  the  Eussian  Czar.  They  have 
made  a  new  Sebastopol  impossible.  By  changing  the  French  frontier, 
they  have  forced  France  to  look  to  the  north  with  other  eyes ;  to  see 
in  the  Muscovite  colossus  no  more  a  common  danger  for  Europe,  but 
an  eventual  ally  for  France,  menaced  by  the  cannon  of  Metz  and 
Strasburg. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  explain  the  cause  and  the  character  of 
what  is  called  "  Ventente  Franco-Russey  That  would  force  us  to  make 
too  long  a  digression.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  in  the  situation  made  for 
France  and  for  Europe  twenty  years  since,  that  relation  was  inevitable. 
One  has  even  the  right  to  be  surprised  that  it  has  taken  so  long  to 
show  itself  and  to  strengthen  itself.  The  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance during  last  summer  ended  by  bringing  about  the  ostensible  rap- 
prochement of  the  two  powers  threatened  by  the  Triple  Alliance.  That 
France  and  Eussia  should  remain  separate,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary that  the  three  other  continental  powers  should  renounce  a  league, 
that,  under  pretext  of  maintaining  peace,  condemns  Europe  for  all 
time  to  the  ruinous  regime  of  extreme  armaments. 
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It  is  sometimes  thought,  that,  in  joining  hands  at  Cronstadt,  Eus- 
sian  Czarism  and  French  Democracy  have  shown  bellicose  intentions. 
Nothing  could  be  more  false  as  far  as  France  is  concerned.  Every 
one  in  France,  except  a  weak  minority,  wants  peace.  Wrong  or  right, 
the  French  believe  that  peace  is  better  assured  if  France  is  not  iso- 
lated, face  to  face  with  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  character  of  the 
young  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  morbid  nervousness  of  that  versa- 
tile sovereign,  inspire  in  Paris  little  confidence.  We  always  fear  on 
his  part  some  foolhardy  action,  and,  though  France  feels  that  she  is 
ready  for  any  event,  it  seems  to  her  wiser  to  assure  herself,  in  case  of 
need,  that  there  will  be  a  diversion  in  Germany's  rear. 

As  to  Russia,  I  believe  her  equally  pacific,  at  least  to-day.  The 
autocratic  emperor,  whose  will  is  law  from  the  Vistula  to  Kamshatka, 
has  few  military  tastes.  He  has  made  war  in  Bulgaria,  and  in  wit- 
nessing the  horrors  of  war  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  dislike  to  it. 
If  he  is  compared  to  his  young  neighbor.  Kaiser  William,  the  Czar 
Alexander  III.  is  surely,  of  the  two  sovereigns, — the  only  two  men 
whose  caprice  can  throw  Europe  into  a  great  war, — the  one  who  by 
his  temperament,  by  his  tastes,  by  his  habits,  gives  most  sureties  for 
peace.  This  is  the  opinion  of  all  those  who  know  a  little  about  Rus- 
sian matters.  This  is  not  the  only  point  on  which  there  is  often  mis- 
apprehension at  Berlin,  at  Vienna,  at  Rome,  even  at  London — perhaps 
also  in  New  York.  Surprise  is  often  affected  at  the  Franco-Russian 
understanding,  which  people  are  often  pleased  to  name  "  an  alliance 
against  nature."  And,  to  be  sure,  if  the  two  states  are  compared, 
they  are  at  the  two  opposite  poles  of  Europe.  All  their  institutions, 
all  their  tendencies,  separate  them.  Only,  it  is  forgotten  that  these 
are  not  always  the  governmental  affinities  that  decide  the  policy  and 
the  alliances  of  states.  When  King  Louis  XVI.  allied  himself  against 
England,  with  the  American  rebels,  it  was  surely  not  to  foment  the 
spirit  of  revolt  at  home.  Likewise,  to-day,  if  France  draws  near  to 
Russia,  it  is  not  at  all  through  sympathy  for  autocratic  rule;  it  is 
simply  in  defiance  of  Prussian  militarism  and  of  the  covetousness  of 
the  Triple  Alliance. 

Though  they  play  in  their  public  places  the  Boje  Tsaria  Khrani 
[the  Russian  national  anthem],  the  French  guard  none  the  less  their 
love  of  political  and  religious  liberty.  They  do  not  believe  that  they 
are  obliged  to  imitate  the  actions  of  the  Russian  Government.  Because 
the  latter  persecutes  the  Jews,  the  Jews  are  not  less  tranquil  in  Paris. 
In  no  country  in  the  world  do  the  Israelites  rank  so  high  in  propor- 
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tion  to  their  number.  The  fugitives  that  come  to  us  from  Eussia 
find  our  frontiers  open.  Still  more,  all  the  French  press  that  counts 
for  any  thing  has  nobly  condemned  the  excesses  of  Muscovite  anti- 
Semitism.  The  Jews  of  Russia  know  this,  and  they  have  several 
times  thanked  the  Parisian  press  for  the  aid  that  it  has  tried  to  give 
them.  It  might  be  hoped  that  the  voice  of  friendly  France  might  find 
more  echo  in  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow  than  the  suspected  voices  of 
Germany  or  of  England:  unfortunately,  notwithstanding  the  well- 
wishing  and  discreet  tone  of  our  remonstrances,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  hitherto  remained  deaf  to  them. 

But  if  France,  like  all  Europe,  reprobates  the  acts  of  Russian 
tchinovnism  toward  the  Jews,  does  it  follow  that  French  diplomacy,  if 
the  demand  should  be  made  of  it,  would  consent  to  give  countenance 
to  demands  made  on  the  Czar  by  other  powers?  Surely  not;  and  we 
have  already  given  the  reasons.  France  knows  that  such  intervention 
could  succeed  only  if  behind  the  notes  of  ambassadors  should  be  seen 
the  mouths  of  cannon.  Now  France  is  peaceable.  She  desires  to 
maintain  peace,  and,  besides,  she  does  not  wish  uselessly  to  offend  the 
Russian  Government.  For  this  reason  alone,  if  others  should  take  the 
initiative,  the  French  Republic  would  hold  itself  back  officially  from 
such  steps. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought,  in  short,  that  any  European  state  would  ven- 
ture to  present  observations  on  this  subject  to  the  Czar's  government. 
All  feel  the  uselessness  of  diplomatic  representations,  and  no  one 
would  wish  to  expose  itself  to  a  war  in  defence  of  the  Russian  Jews. 
The  remedy,  in  fine,  would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  Without 
going  to  a  possible  extreme,  if  certain  powers — if  the  Triple  Alliance, 
for  instance — should  think  best  to  assume  on  this  occasion  a  threaten- 
ing attitude  toward  Russia,  the  Jews  would  run  the  risk  of  being  the 
first  victims.  Neither  in  Germany,  nor  in  Austria,  nor  in  Italy,  would 
people  pardon  them  for  complicating  European  difficulties,  and  for 
thus  increasing  the  chances  of  a  conflict.  It  would  be  bad  for  the 
Jews  if  one  should  see  in  them  a  danger  to  peace.  That  would  be  the 
saddest  thing  that  could  happen  to  them,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other.  Anti-Semitism  would  gain  new  force  everywhere,  and 
would  point  them  out  more  than  ever  as  public  enemies.  Thus,  far 
from  desiring  for  the  persecuted  race  the  aid  of  diplomacy,  I  dread 
nothing  so  much  for  Israel  as  the  open  intervention  of  governments 
in  her  favor. 

But  that  is  neither  to  be  feared  nor  hoped  for.     For  all  the  reasons 
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that  we  have  analyzed,  Europe  will  not  move.  The  Russia  of  M.  Pob^- 
donostsef  is  not  less  free  than  the  Spain  of  Torquemada  to  do  to 
her  Jews  as  she  wills.  No  one  will  interfere.  If  Moscow  wishes  to 
renew  the  autos-da-fe  of  the  quemaderos  of  Castile,  no  power  will  make 
war  to  extinguish  the  fagots.  This  is  the  sad  truth.  If  the  perse- 
cutors of  the  Jews  do  not  have  recourse  to  the  executioners  and  the 
tortures  of  the  middle  ages,  that  is  simply  because,  in  spite  of  her 
systematic  isolation,  the  spirit  of  humanity  of  our  century  has  made 
itself  felt  even  in  the  steppes  of  Russia. 

The  Jews,  then,  have  no  aid  to  look  for  from  the  governments  or 
the  diplomats  of  Europe.  They  must  be  content  with  the  Platonic 
encouragement  that  can  be  given  them  by  individuals,  the  press,  and 
private  associations.  It  is  thus  alone  that  we  may  hope  to  influence 
the  directing  powers  of  Russia,  and,  if  not  arrest,  at  least  soften,  the 
rigors  of  the  persecution.  It  is  not  by  threats  that  Europe  and  the 
civilized  world  have  some  chance  of  working  on  Russian  opinion,  and 
on  the  counsels  of  the  Czar ;  it  is  by  showing  that  their  actions  toward 
the  descendants  of  Jacob  are  unworthy  of  a  great  nation;  it  is  by 
proving  to  them,  above  all,  that  this  anti-Semitic  campaign,  far  from 
serving  the  Russian  people,  is  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  state  and 
nation.  This  proof  the  facts  themselves  must  give;  and  perhaps  the 
lessons  of  the  facts  will  be  listened  to  by  the  masters  of  Russia  more 
willingly  than  the  importunate  voice  of  the  philanthropists  and  liberals 
of  the  Occident. 

Here,  however,  we  must  keep  ourselves  from  illusions.  Certain 
persons  once  imagined  that  the  Jews  had  a  means  of  bringing  the  Rus- 
sian Government  to  terms,  that  is,  through  the  national  finances.  It 
was  said,  that,  Israel  being  in  a  large  degree  master  of  the  financial 
markets  of  Europe,  it  would  be  easy  for  her  to  force  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews,  by  means  of  the  Paris  bourse  and  the  London  stock  ex- 
change, to  render  account  to  the  Twelve  Tribes.  And  this  idea  seemed 
to  be  not  without  foundation,  seeing  that  the  treasury  of  the  autocratic 
empire  cannot  do  without  the  aid  of  foreign  money-markets.  It 
seemed  that  St.  Petersburg  had  too  much  need  of  placing  loans,  delib- 
erately to  alienate  the  cosmopolitan  Jewish  bank  by  making  war  on 
its  own  Jewish  subjects.  This  was  even  the  opinion  of  some  Russians, 
and  even  of  certain  inspirers  of  the  ultra-national  policy  of  the  Czar 
Alexander  III.  It  was  notably  the  opinion  of  Katkof,  the  celebrated 
director  of  the  "  Moscow  Gazette."  Katkof  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
promoters   of   the   Muscovite   national   fanaticism;    but  he  declared 
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against  anti-Semitism.  He  feared  that,  in  making  a  too  zealous  war 
on  the  Jewish  ''  factors  "  and  pedlers  of  Poland,  Eussia  might  expose 
herself  to  the  vengeance  of  great  European  financiers.  Unfortunately 
for  the  Jews,  Katkof  is  dead,  and,  instead  of  having  confirmed  his 
apprehensions,  the  event  seems  so  far  to  have  gone  contrary  to  them. 

Here  is  a  curious  phenomenon,  unforeseen  by  all,  whose  explana- 
tion it  is  worth  while  to  seek.  Contrary  to  the  predictions  of  all  ex- 
perts, Russian  finances  seem  to  have  suffered  nothing  from  the  attacks 
made  by  the  Russians  on  the  race  that  includes  the  majority  of  finan- 
ciers. On  the  contrary,  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign  against 
the  Jews,  Russian  funds  have  not  ceased  to  rise.  The  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment has  been  able  several  times  to  borrow  considerable  sums  on 
the  most  advantageous  terms,  and  to  bring  to  a  favorable  conclusion 
the  most  lucrative  conversions.  To  make  the  ruble  fall  notably  in 
value,  nothing  less  has  been  necessary  than  a  veritable  famine  in  a 
great  section  of  the  empire. 

How  explain  this  phenomenon?  Is  the  much- vaunted  solidarity 
of  Israel  in  face  of  the  enemies  of  her  people  to  fail  this  time?  I 
know  people  who  are  astonished  to  see  Jewish  bankers  lend  their  aid 
to  the  Russian  loans  of  recent  years.  Perhaps  the  Israelitic  houses 
that  have  been  associated  in  these  operations  have  been  influenced  by 
this  double  consideration:  1.  The  bankers  may  have  thought,  as  busi- 
ness-men, that  the  Russian  loans  would  succeed  in  spite  of  their  ab- 
stention, and  that,  accordingly,  not  being  able  to  prevent  their  success, 
it  was  better  not  to  leave  the  profits  to  others;  2.  They  may  have 
thought,  as  Jews,  that  to  shut  their  doors  to  Russian  loans  would  be 
to  risk  irritating  the  Czar  and  his  ministers,  and  to  aggravate,  instead 
of  ameliorate,  the  situation  of  the  Israelites  in  the  empire. 

The  most  recent  of  the  Russian  loans,  the  one  subscribed  in  Paris 
last  October,  was  not  brought  before  the  public  by  the  Rothschilds. 
None  the  less  did  it  succeed.  The  cause  of  its  success  is  easy  to  point 
out.  There  is  among  us  in  France  some  one  richer  than  the  Roth- 
schilds. It  is  "  Mr.  Everybody."  Kow,  in  France,  at  this  moment, 
"Mr.  Everybody" — that  great  capitalist,  more  powerful  than  all  the 
bankers — is  well  disposed  toward  Russia.  He  offers  her  his  money 
willingly.  In  intrusting  his  savings  to  the  Czar,  the  bourgeois  or  the 
peasant  thinks  that  he  is  doing  a  patriotic  deed.  The  attacks  aimed 
from  Berlin  or  London  against  Russian  finances  only  stimulated  the 
host  of  French  subscriptions.  Here  is  an  immense  advantage  for 
Russia.     In  this  alone  she  has  received  from  France  a  greater  service 
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than,  perhaps,  she  knows  how  to  return.  And — is  it  difficult  to  re- 
member ? — this  financial  aid  from  France,  the  richest  nation  of  the 
Old  World,  is  yet  again  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  European 
situation.  Here  again,  though  he  is  innocent  of  it,  the  Jew  is  its 
victim.  Historic  events  sometimes  rebound  thus  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion: in  this  sense  one  may  say  that  the  Jews  arc  paying  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  Germany.  Without  this  fatal  cutting 
in  two  of  Europe,  which  opens  the  purse  of  France  to  Russia,  the 
Jews  would  probably  have  kept  enough  control  over  the  markets  of 
Europe  to  cause  all  the  Russian  loans  to  fail.  They  would  have  had 
an  almost  certain  means  of  forcing  Russia  to  ask  an  end  of  hostilities. 
To-day,  thanks  to  the  divisions  of  Europe,  they  see  the  people  of 
France  putting  a  check  on  their  financial  power.  They  are  passed 
by :  great  loans  are  subscribed  without  them.  They  see  themselves 
thus  temporarily  deprived  of  their  most  powerful  weapon.  This 
event,  new  in  Europe,  has  at  least  this  much  of  good  for  the  Jews:  it 
has  shown  at  their  expense,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  clamor  of  the 
anti-Semites,  the  Jews  are  far  from  having  absorbed  all  the  wealth  of 
Europe,  and  monopolized  the  financial  affairs  of  the  globe. 

Thus  Europe  and  the  civilized  world,  in  this  lamentable  affair, 
have  no  means  of  moving  Russian  Czarism.  Europe  can  act  on  Rus- 
sia to  the  profit  of  the  persecuted  neither  by  diplomacy,  nor  by  arms, 
nor  by  money.  In  reality,  we  have  only  one  means  of  working  on 
the  autocratic  Czar  and  his  counsellors, — our  example.  To  the  meas- 
ures of  persecution  at  St.  Petersburg,  we  must  oppose  European  and 
American  liberty.  To  the  short-sighted  Russians  who  pretend  that 
the  Jew  is  but  a  death-bearing  parasite,  we  must  show  wdiat  liberty 
and  equality  have  already  made,  in  two  or  three  generations,  of  the 
Jews  of  the  West.  This  response  to  the  accusations  of  their  Musco- 
vite detractors,  the  Israelites  particularly  must  give  by  their  labor, 
by  their  honesty,  by  their  good  will  toward  the  Christian  nations  who 
have  received  them  well.  For  the  civilized  peoples  of  Europe  and 
America  there  is  still  one  way  of  acting  on  this  foreign  and  re-action- 
ary  Russia.  It  is  to  give  an  asylum  to  the  fugitives  who  come  to  ask 
us  for  a  land  where  they  can  live  and  die  free.  To  shut  our  ports  and 
our  frontiers  against  them  is  to  take  part  against  them;  it  is  to  ap- 
prove, in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  before  God,  those  who  have  driven 
them  out;  it  is  to  say  to  the  Czar's  police,  "You  are  right  in  banish- 
ing them  from  your  country,  the  proof  is  that  we  do  not  want  them  in 
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That  the  Russia  of  Emperor  Alexander  III.  is  imitating  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  barbarous  acts  of  the  Spain  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  should  not,  in  line,  astonish  us  greatly.  Russia, 
by  those  who  know  her,  cannot  be  judged  after  the  same  standard  as 
the  other  Christian  states  of  Europe  or  America.  The  Russia  of 
Alexander  III.  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  nation  contemporaneous 
with  the  England  of  Queen  Victoria.  Russia  is  in  reality  a  state  of 
another  age,  not  only  a  state  of  the  old  regime^  but  in  many  re- 
spects, by  her  institutions  and  her  customs,  a  state  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury Is  it  surprising  that  she  should  often  reproduce  errors  that  we 
consider  most  shocking  and  disastrous?  In  doing  as  she  does  with 
her  Jews,  Russia  is  acting,  after  all,  in  the  Russian  fashion, — an  old 
obsolete  fashion,  which  happily  is  no  longer  that  of  the  Occident. 
What  would  be  truly  a  scandal  and  a  shame  for  our  civilization  would 
be  to  see  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe  and  America  repel  from 
their  territory  the  unfortunate  victims  of  Russian  persecution.  Our 
feeling  of  humanity  must  be  quite  narrow,  and  have  little  depth,  if 
the  Russian  exiles  do  not  find  among  us  in  1891  or  1892  the  refuge 
that  Holland,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Grand  Turk  accorded  three  or 
four  centuries  ago  to  the  exiles  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Anatole  Lekoy-Beaulieu. 
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It  is  only  too  certain  that  the  existing  antagonism  between  Ger- 
many and  France  constitutes  to-day  the  chief  threat  of  a  bloody  war 
in  Europe,  and  that  it  is  strong  enough  to  have  transformed  the  Old 
World,  after  twenty  years  of  peace,  into  a  vast  camp  bristling  with 
guns  and  cannon,  always  on  the  qui-vive^  always  ready  to  take  up 
arms  at  the  first  alarm. 

One  may  say  that  nearly  all  the  alliances  formed  or  attempted  in 
this  period  have  been  conceived  with  a  view  to  the  strife  ahvays  anti- 
cipated between  these  two  powerful  nations.  The  conflicting  interests 
of  Austria  and  Russia  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  the  prospect  of 
gathering  up  the  last  spoils  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  or  of  dominating 
the  petty  states  born  of  its  former  dismemberments,  certainly  consti- 
tute a  second  cause  of  possible  conflict,  which  would  exist  without  the 
first.  But  the  rivalries  and  distrust  excited  by  this  other  question 
should  be  subordinated  to  the  situation  of  Germany  with  regard  to 
France,  on  account  of  the  preponderating  influence  wielded  during 
the  last  twenty  years  by  the  German  nation.  In  this  way  all  the 
great  continental  powers,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
have  formed  two  groups,  which  recent  occurrences  have  brought  to 
light,  but  which  the  force  of  events  and  the  community  of  interests  had 
long  ago  practically  established,  or  at  least  prepared. 

This  is  not  all.  Even  states  of  small  dimensions  to  which  treaties, 
always  hitherto  respected,  have  assured  the  benefits  of  neutrality,  are 
bound  to  share  the  general  alarm.  Belgium,  marked  out  as  the  possi- 
ble field  of  battle  for  her  two  neighbors, — a  country  whose  king  has 
been  suspected  of  joining  with  Germany  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  new  invasion, — is  obliged  to  fortify  her  frontiers,  and  to  increase  her 
armies.  Switzerland  is  exposed  to  the  same  perils  by  the  same  neigh- 
bors. Is  it  necessary  to  add,  that  neither  the  Low  Countries  nor  the 
Scandinavian  states  caii  claim  that  they  have  no  interest  in  the  matter? 

The  New  World,  which  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  devote 
all  her  resources  to  the  fertile  labors  of  peace,  must  be  stupefied  by 
the  way  in  which  the  constant  anticipation  of  an  imminent  conflict 
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has  destroyed,  and  is  3^et  destroying,  the  wealth  of  years  in  old  Europe. 
France,  from  the  end  of  the  last  war  to  1889,  spent  twelve  or  thirteen 
milliards  of  francs  for  the  support  of  her  military  and  naval  forces, 
and  more  than  two  milliards  and  a  half  for  the  renewal  of  her  military 
materiel:  say,  about  fifteen  milliards  in  all.  The  exact  figures  for 
Germany  have  not  been  given  to  the  public  since  that  date;  but  the 
disbursements  ought  to  be  very  nearly  the  same,  except  for  the  navy. 
One  of  the  two  countries  spends  annually  about  nine  hundred ;  the 
other,  about  eight  hundred  millions ;  the  group  of  five  great  continen- 
tal powers  spend  the  alarming  amount  of  three  milliards.  Still,  these 
heavy  expenditures,  far  from  decreasing,  seem  to  increase,  year  by 
year.  One  is  forced  to  ask,  How  long  can  European  labor,  obliged 
to  compete  with  that  of  the  New  World,  support  such  overwhelming 
burdens  ? 

Nevertheless,  these  expenses  seem  small  when  compared  with  the 
unprecedented  ravages  which  would  be  committed  by  the  nations 
transformed  into  armies,  having  at  their  command  (bought  with  these 
fabulous  sums)  the  machinery  of  modern  scientific  destruction, — engines 
hitherto  kept  concealed,  and  every  one  of  them  untested,  to  the  in- 
•vention  of  which  the  genius  of  specialists  has  been  devoted  for  twenty 
years.  I  recently  saw  the  English  fleet  and  the  French  fleet  together 
in  the  waters  of  Spithead ;  and  before  these  monsters  of  iron  and  steel, 
— which  have  no  longer  the  appearance  of  ships,  but  resemble  rather 
fantastic  cities,  formidably  fortified,  rising  from  the  midst  of  vessels, 
and  which  within  have  as  many  mechanical  devices  for  devastation  and 
massacre  as  the  most  perfect  manufactory  has  for  its  beneficent  labor, 
— I  asked  myself  what  unknown  powers  of  annihilation  the  world  would 
see  at  work,  if  these  terrible  engines  should  begin  their  sinister  task. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  antagonism  between  France  and  Ger- 
many? I  have  no  authority  to  reply  in  behalf  of  Germany.  I  would 
seek  the  explanation  for  France  by  recurring  a  little  to  the  history  of 
this  century,  in  order  to  find  the  origin  of  the  present  condition. 

When  the  war  of  1870,  so  disastrous  to  our  country,  broke  out, 
there  existed  in  Germany  a  great  feeling  of  hatred  for  France ;  but 
the  French  were  far  from  cherishing  the  same  feeling  for  their  Ger- 
manic neighbors.  We  must  remember  that  the  hatred  cherished  by 
the  people  across  the  Rhine  has  been  explained  historically.  Heinrich 
Heine,  who  ridiculed  his  compatriots  so  delicately,  wittily  warned  the 
French  to  distrust  the  Germans,  who  had  cherished  resentment  against 
them  for  the  death  of  some  emperor  or  other  of  the  middle  ages.     Un- 
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fortunately,  the  siH'iiigs  of  the  feelings  that  Bismarck  had  only  to 
re-awaken  were  less  archaeological.  Every  one  knows  how  the  tirst 
Napoleon  treated  Germany  in  general,  and  Prussia  in  particular,  which, 
after  his  victory  at  Jena,  he  reduced  to  a  cipher.  No  country,  per- 
haps, suffered  more  cruelly  from  the  ambition  and  the  despotism  of 
a  powerful  conqueror.  And  the  Germans,  in  love  with  that  liberty 
which  our  Revolution  had  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and  which  our 
republican  armies  had  achieved,  came  to  detest  imperial  France.  The 
most  illustrious  among  the  thinkers  and  poets  of  Germany  took  part 
in  the  patriotic  movement  which  prepared  the  ruin  of  Napoleon ;  and 
the  story  of  the  violence  committed  by  the  despot  by  means  of  French 
armies  remains  fixed  in  literary  masterpieces,  to  be  presented  to  the 
memories  of  posterity. 

Although  nearly  fifty  years  had  rolled  away  when  Bismarck  en- 
deavored to  arouse  these  recollections,  it  was  easy  to  re-animate  them. 
France,  about  1867,  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which 
every  means  had  been  employed,  even  the  education  of  children  in 
the  schools,  to  rekindle  the  fire  which  had  been  smouldering  under 
the  ashes  for  half  a  century.  She  did  not  take  advantage  of  similar 
means  to  protect  herself  against  Germany.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Revolution,  Prussia  had  been  the  first  to  attack  her,  and  that, 
at  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  Prussians  had  been  the  most  violent  and 
the  most  destructive  of  her  invaders.  Their  chief  Blucher,  one  of  the 
conquerors  of  Waterloo,  had  shown  an  incredible  military  brutality. 
But  these  memories  had  been  effaced.  In  the  period  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  first  empire, — either  while  France  chafed  under  the  king 
which  foreigners  had  imposed  on  her,  or  after  the  revolution  of  1880, 
when  she  was  under  a  pacific  monarch, — slie  indulged  again  in  her 
dreams  of  aggrandizement.  The  Napoleonic  legend,  confounded,  by  a 
strange  and  sad  aberration,  with  ideas  of  liberty,  dominated  all  minds. 
It  was,  however,  against  England — which  had  sustained  the  weight  of 
the  contest  against  the  first  empire,  and  had  given  to  Napoleon  his 
prison  and  his  jailer — that  the  popular  resentment  caused  by  our  de- 
feats of  1817  was  principally  concentrated.  It  has  wholly  disappeared 
to-day,  and  all  clear  minds  understand  the  necessity  for  close  friend- 
ship between  France  and  Great  Britain.  But  a  long  time  has  been 
necessary  for  the  efTacjcment  of  this  sentiment.  Austria  shared  with 
England  the  animosity  of  the  masses.  Not  only  had  the  traditional 
policy  of  France,  for  centuries  back,  striven  to  weaken  her,  but  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  century  Austria  represented,  in  the  eyes  of 
30 
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revolutionary  France,  the  spirit  of  the  old  absolute  monarchies,  and 
mounted  guard  in  Europe  for  the  cause  of  reaction.  It  may  be  said 
that  she  was  the  enemy  pai-  excellence  of  all  liberal  parties. 

On  the  contrary,  the  grand  movement  of  the  literary  renaissance, 
which  occurred  with  us  about  1830,  had  established  between  France 
and  Germany  true  intellectual  bonds.  Poets,  philosophers,  historians, 
savants,  had  drunk  from  Germanic  springs,  or  at  least  felt  a  deep 
sjanpathy  for  German  poetry,  philosophy,  and  science.  Besides, 
against  Austria,  Prussia,  which  was  even  at  this  period  much  less  strong, 
seemed  the  natural  ally  of  France.  She  was  regarded  as  relatively 
the  liberal  monarchy  of  the  Germanic  world.  The  idea  of  nationality, 
which  she  promulgated  for  her  own  profit,  was  very  popular.  Then — 
as  soon  as  Bismarck  begun  his  efforts  to  bring  about  the  acknowledged 
unity  of  Germany,  relying  by  a  skilful  change  of  base  on  the  men 
whom  Prussia  in  1848  had  pursued  as  revolutionists — a  notable  party 
of  liberal  views,  in  France,  devoted  itself  with  somewhat  thoughtless 
zeal  to  the  work  of  forcing  public  opinion.  They  tried  to  make  Ger- 
man unity  as  popular  with  us  as  Italian  unity  had  been ;  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Napoleon  III.  was  not  unfavorable  to  this  attempt. 

I  have  dwelt  on  these  facts  from  the  past  to  show  that  the  animos- 
ity of  the  French  against  Germany  has  among  us  no  ancient  root.  Of 
course,  one  could  have  found  among  some  persons,  or  in  some  regions, 
those  feelings  of  antipathy,  which,  by  a  survival  of  the  old  sentiments 
of  primitive  humanity,  exist  too  often  in  modern  nations  against  for- 
eigners, whoever  they  may  be.  According  to  the  chances  of  character, 
of  life,  or  of  education,  one  prefers  the  Italians,  another  the  English, 
or  some  other  people.  Above  all,  it  is  the  rule  that  among  the  popu- 
lations most  intimately  connected  by  the  proximity  of  their  dwellings, 
and  often  by  their  race  and  their  customs,  contact  and  incessant  fric- 
tion breed  rivalry  mingled  with  feelings  of  hostility.  These  were 
the  feelings  entertained  by  Belgians  toward  the  Hollander's,  and  b}^ 
the  French  Flemings  of  the  north  toward  the  Belgian  Flemings.  It 
is,  then,  quite  possible  that  there  was  not  too  much  love  for  the  Ger- 
mans on  our  eastern  frontiers.  But  this  was  an  entirely  local  state  of 
feeling;  and  before  Sadowa  one  would  have  found  in  the  greater 
part  of  France  tnat  a  contrary  tendency  prevailed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  when  we  were  awakened  by  the 
thunder-clap  of  Sadowa.  Suddenly  Austria,  weakened  for  a  long 
time,  was  succeeded  as  the  preponderating  power  in  the  Germanic 
world  by  Prussia,  a  country  yet  young,  and  to  be  feared  on  account 
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of  her  rapid  rise.  In  the  centre  of  Europe  two  great  military  mon- 
archies— the  French  empire  and  the  Prussian  kingdom — stood  face 
to  face.  It  was  only  too  easy  to  foresee  a  bloody  conflict  between 
them.  For  a  long  time,  antagonism  had  existed  between  the  two 
powers;  but,  at  least  on  our  side,  it  was  no  longer  an  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  peoples. 

At  this  period,  in  fact,  the  Imperial  Government  was  marching  to 
its  ruin,  and  public  opinion  did  not  espouse  its  quarrels  any  longer. 
In  general,  militarism  was  never  so  unpopular  in  France  as  in  the 
last  period  of  the  empire.  The  increasing  hatred  felt  toward  the  coup 
cVeiat  of  1851,  where  the  army  had  drowned  our  liberties  in  blood; 
the  Mexican  war,  which  had  been  so  foolishly  undertaken,  and  so 
badly  ended;  the  revolutionary  sentiment  that  was  growing  in  the 
cities ;  the  discontent  with  the  heavy  expenses  of  war  and  with  the 
needless  bloodshed,  which  was  spreading  in  the  rural  districts, — 
diverted  the  popular  mind  altogether  from  those  outbursts  of  warlike 
zeal  which  had  been  so  frequent  in  France.  There  had  taken  place  in 
the  ranks  of  the  army,  against  both  the  spirit  of  militarism  and  the 
Imperial  Government,  a  reaction,  which  was  notably  displayed  in  the 
comparatively  large  number  of  negative  votes  cast  among  the  troops, 
under  the  eyes  and  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  military  chiefs,  in  the 
jMhiscite  of  1870.  I  do  not  believe,  that,  in  the  years  that  preceded 
the  declaration  of  war, — in  spite  of  the  continual  expectation  of  a  terri- 
ble conflict  between  Prussia  and  France,  and  the  incidents  that  caused 
it  to  break  out  soon  afterward, — the  great  number  of  Germans  who 
lived  in  France  could  have  been  the  object  of  a  hostile  manifestation. 
The  war  itself  did  not  carry  the  people  with  it.  Those  who  are  always 
saying  tliat  the  "  populace  "  of  Paris  demanded  it,  say  that  which 
is  contrary  to  the  truth.  This  war — which  was  clearly  undertaken 
to  regain  for  the  Imperial  Government  prestige  and  power,  and  which 
was  a  threat  with  the  sword  against  the  liberal  and  republican  move- 
ment— was  necessarily  distasteful  to  the  Parisians,  among  whom,  be- 
sides, at  this  epoch,  the  spirit  of  international  socialism  prevailed  with 
great  strength.  In  the  bands  of  men  in  white  blouses  who  could  be 
seen  passing  along  the  boulevards,  showing  great  warlike  enthusiasm 
by  crying,  "To  Berlin!"  and  by  maltreating  the  advocates  of  peace, 
it  was  easy  to  recognize  those  masquerading  police-agents  of  whom 
the  empire  made  use  in  its  last  years  to  simulate  popular  domonsti'a- 
tions;  and  the  real  peo})le  would  have  made  it  hot  for  them,  if  they 
had  not  been  under  the  i)rotection  of  sergents  tie  ville. 
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As  for  the  runil  districts,  these,  contrary  to  the  cities,  gave  to  the 
imperial  jAebiscite  a  formidable  majority,  which  seemed  to  show  that 
they  saw  in  it,  as  was  said  of  them,  a  pledge  of  peace.  I  have  actu- 
ally seen  the  rei^orts  of  prefects  (and  they  have  been  published  else- 
where) which  were  found  among  the  emperor's  papers  after  the 
Revolution.  All  of  them  asserted  that  the  rural  districts  had  a  great 
repugnance  to  war.  The  way  in  which  it  was  brought  about  renders 
these  impressions  more  vivid.  To-day  it  seems  no  longer  doubtful 
that  Bismarck,  knowing  his  power  and  our  weakness,  desired  the  con- 
flict; but  he  knevv^  how  skilfully  to  lure  on  the  French  Government 
until  it  made  itself  responsible  for  pursuing  an  aggressive  policy. 
This  was  not  difficult:  dynastic  interest  was  here  only  too  visible. 
Napoleon  III.  was  growing  old,  and  might  die,  leaving  a  woman  and 
a  child  confronted  with  a  formidable  opposition :  victories  were  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  their  position.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  em- 
press said  of  the  war  which  was  about  to  be  waged,  and  which  was 
necessary  to  her,  "  It  is  my  war."  And  this  saying  was  known  also 
to  the  public.  It  is,  then,  easy  to  understand  that  the  combat  began 
without  any  ardor  on  the  part  of  France,  and  without  animosity 
against  the  Germans  with  whom  we  were  embroiled. 

Things  altered  rapidly.  Aiter  the  first  defeats,  our  territory  was 
invaded,  and  we  defended  our  soil  and  our  fatherland.  After  the 
revolution  of  the  4th  of  September,  when  Bismarck  refused  to  accept 
the  ransom  that  the  new  government  offered  him,  and  demanded 
Alsace-Lorraine,  one  may  say  that  France  struggled  for  life.  During 
this  period  of  the  war,  every  thing  seemed  to  combine  to  establish  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  a  durable  barrier  of  resentment  and  hate.  It 
is  well  known  how  pitiless  the  victors  were.  The  shooting  of  the  cap- 
tive francs-tireurs^  who  were  executed  under  the  pretence  that  the 
independent  corps  did  not  belong  to  the  army ;  the  deeds  of  violence 
and  the  ravages  which  invasions  bring  with  them ;  the  bombardment 
of  Paris,  useless  from  a  military  point  of  view,  since  it  inspired  in  the 
besieged  city  rage  instead  of  fear, — all  exasperated  to  madness  the 
hatred  against  the  Germans.  It  is  known  what  animosity  the  Prus- 
sian people  manifested,  even  accusing  their  own  leaders  of  showing 
too  much  consideration.  As  for  the  bombardment  of  Paris,  in  partic- 
ular, it  is  well  known,  and  the  last  work  of  Von  Moltke  confirms  the 
statement,  that  public  opmion  demanded  it,  and  found  it  too  deliber- 
ate. It  is  useless  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  peace  seemed 
to  show  an  intention  of  giving  France  the  coup  de  grace.     The  formi- 
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dable  figures  of  the  indemnity  demanded  (five  milliards  of  francs)  ex- 
ceeded by  more  than  half  the  actual  expenses  of  Germany  in  the  war, 
and  were  plainly  calculated  to  ruin  us  once  for  all.  The  whole  world 
was  astonished  that  France  could  support  such  a  burden;  and  her 
rapid  financial  recovery  was  a  surprise  for  every  one.  I  know  that 
after  the  civil  war  the  United  States  found  themselves  under  the 
weight  of  sums  still  more  colossal.  But  a  country  so  old  as  ours  has 
not  the  same  resources  of  rapidly  increasing  wealth,  and  it  has  to  bear, 
besides,  the  burden  of  preceding  epochs.  The  frightful  cost  of  the 
war  was  summed  up  for  us  in  a  debt  already  as  large  as  fifteen  mil- 
liards. 

It  was  the  piece  of  French  soil  cut  off  by  the  Prussian  sabre,  that 
could  not  fail  to  make  the  antagonism  irreparable.  It  has  been 
asserted  for  a  long  time  that  Alsace  was  German.  She  has,  it  would 
seem,  sufficiently  proved  the  contrary.  Neither  race  nor  language 
forms  nationalities.  The  United  States,  though  composed  of  so  many 
diverse  races,  constitutes,  nevertheless,  a  nation  with  which  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  interfere.  And  when  she  won  her  right  to  existence, 
she  strove  against  a  people  of  the  same  blood.  Switzerland — small  in 
territory,  great  in  intelligence  and  labor — consists  of  three  pieces,  of 
which  one  is  German  in  tongue  and  race,  another  French,  and  another 
Italian.  It  would  be  none  the  less  a  crime  to  dismember  it,  and  dis- 
tribute the  three  fragments  among  three  nations  to  which  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  united.  A  nationality  is  formed  by  historic  circumstances 
which  make  the  populations  conscious  of  forming  the  same  body,  and 
desirous  of  living  together.  It  is  founded  on  law  and  liberty,  and  not 
on  physiological  circumstances.  But  what  of  Lorraine, — French  in 
blood,  French  in  language, — whicb  the  victor  demanded?  It  was  inevi- 
table that  France  should  retain,  after  peace,  the  feeling  that  she  had 
been  mutilated,  and  that  her  enemy  had  wished  to  kill  her. 

Must  we  conclude  that  all  these  memories  should  establish  an 
ineffaceable  antipathy  between  the  two  nations?  Assuredly  not.  It  is 
a  fatal  characteristic  of  all  wars  that  they  cause  violence  and  odious 
cruelty;  but  it  would  be  too  unfortunate  if  the  traces  should  never 
be  effaced,  and  if  the  inevitable  excesses  of  the  time  of  strife  should 
indefinitely  survive,  in  the  resentments  that  they  cause,  the  circum- 
stances that  have  produced  them.  All  nations  would  then  be  con- 
demned to  eternal  hate.  But  here  there  was  something  more  durable 
than  the  memories  of  violence, — possession  by  Germany  of  two  ])rov- 
inces  incontestably  French  at  heart. 
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Tlic  whole  trutli  must  be  s})oken:  otherwise  it  will  make  itself 
heard.  On  the  morrow  after  the  war,  one  could  not  have  found,  |)er- 
haps,  in  all  France,  two  opinions  with  regard  to  the  conqueror.  The 
protest  against  the  conquest  was  confused  in  all  minds  with  the  very- 
idea  of  native  country.  All  parties,  from  the  most  zealous  reaction- 
ists to  the  most  ardent  revolutionists ;  all  classes,  from  the  poorest  of 
manual  laborers  to  the  richest  land-owners ;  all  the  provinces  of  the 
land,  urban  or  rural,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
from  the  Vosges  to  the  Ocean, — were  united  in  a  single  thought  in  face 
of  Germany.  Twenty  years  have  passed :  the  state  of  feeling  is  the 
same. 

It  has  not  changed,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  it  will 
change  so  long  as  its  cause  has  not  disappeared.  It  is  neither  the 
humiliation  of  the  defeat,  nor  resentment  for  the  pitiless  deeds  of  the 
victor,  that  keeps  up  this  unanimity.  France  forgets  quickly.  She 
yields  so  little  obedience  to  a  profound  hatred,  that  many  Germans, 
just  as  before  the  war,  have  been  able  to  come  and  establish  them- 
selves at  Paris;  and  they  live  there  undisturbed.  To  be  sure,  they 
prefer,  in  their  relations  with  the  public,  to  assume  another  nationality ; 
and  the  number  of  Prussians  who  call  themselves  Swiss  or  Austrians 
is  very  large.  But  aside  from  two  or  three  tumults  in  beer-saloons, 
started  by  a  handful  of  roisterers,  the  Germans  have  lived  very  quietly 
in  France  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  example  of  Italy,  besides,  shows  how  quickly  antagonisms 
disappear  which  have  no  longer  a  real  incentive.  For  centuries,  the 
Italian  peoples  have  had  the  most  powerful  reasons  for  animosity 
against  the  Austrians.  Of  old,  Austria  crushed  Italy  beneath  her 
yoke;  it  may  be  said  that  she  martyred  the  Italian  patriots;  she 
drowned  in  blood  all  attempts  at  relief :  and  nevertheless,  as  soon  as 
Venice  was  free,  the  ancient  hate  began  to  vanish.  It  is  so  well 
effaced,  that  the  government  of  Eome  is  to-day  allied  to  Austria. 

But  so  long  as  there  is  between  France  and  Germany  an  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  forcibly  held  by  our  neighbors,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
foresee  a  reconciliation.  Diversions  have  been  attempted.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  French  ministries  of  1881-85,  it 
is  quite  plain  that  colonial  conquests  like  those  of  Tunis,  of  Tonkin, 
of  Madagascar,  resulted  in  taking  from  the  eastern  frontier  the  atten- 
tion and  the  forces  of  France.  Although  these  operations  occupied 
only  a  very  small  part  of  our  military  resources,  the  complications 
that  they  might  bring  with  them  obliged  us,  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
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obtain  sonic  security  on  the  side  of  the  German  Empire,  and  in  con- 
sequence to  be  more  friendly  with  it.  Bismarck  understood  this  per- 
fectly;  and  it  is  certain,  that,  if  he  did  not  suggest  these  enterprises, 
he  at  least  encouraged  them.  His  ])olicy  for  remaining  master  in 
Europe,  always  consisted  in  engaging  others  in  enterprises  of  this 
character,  which  he  was  wise  enough  to  disdain  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many. It  was  at  the  congress  of  Berlin,  which  he  absolutely  directed, 
that  the  assignment  of  Tunis  to  France  was  resolved  upon.  But  far- 
aw\ay  conc^uests  became  quickly  the  object  of  a  violent  unpopularity 
with  us.  And  even  their  authors  have  never  been  able  to  avow  their 
evident  tendency  in  all  that  concerns  European  politics. 

France  remains,  then,  exactly  in  the  situation  of  the  day  after  the 
war;  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  dwell  on 
the  feelings  which  are  naturally  suggested  to  her  by  the  spectacle 
of  two  provinces  insisting,  under  foreign  domination,  on  proclaiming 
their  attachment  to  their  former  country.  Without  doubt,  one  can 
never  find  in  history  a  case  where  a  nation  has  rejected  and  aban- 
doned poi)ulations  that  continue  so  faithful  to  her.  Every  one  has 
noted  that  German  sentiment  has  made  no  progress  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. After  twenty  years,  the  condition  of  affairs  there  is  tlie  same 
as  it  was  the  day  after  the  conquest.  The  German  Government  itself 
admits  this  by  the  rigors  whicli  it  persists  in  inflicting  on  these  two 
provinces,  by  the  military  rule  under  which  it  holds  them,  by  the 
precautions  that  it  has  taken,  even  going  so  far  as  to  seal  the  frontiers 
so  hermetically  that  international  communication  was  interrupted,  and 
that  no  one — not  even  the  English,  the  Russians,  or  the  Americans — 
could,  at  least  without  special  permit,  cross  Alsace-Lorraine  in  an  ex- 
press going  from  Paris  to  Vienna  or  Munich.  You  know  that  this 
interdict  was  raised  only  a  few  days  ago. 

It  may  be  understood  how  difficult  it  w^ould  be  for  France  to  resign 
herself  finally  to  the  loss  of  provinces  which  remain  so  French  that 
their  master  is  still  reduced  to  the  employment  of  such  means  against 
them.  But  it  must  be  added  that  she  would  give  them  up  to  no 
profit.  Suppose  that  not  only  were  the  memories  of  the  war  blotted 
out,  but  that  France — anxious  above  all  for  peace,  tired  of  an  inef- 
fectual protest,  exhausted  by  the  military  expenses  which  the  present 
situation  demands — should  forget  those  that  have  been  separated  from 
her,  and  abandon  even  the  hope  of  seeing  them  re-united  again: 
would  Germany  believe  in  this  resignation?  Even  if  she  should  ac- 
cej)t  it  as  sincere,  c(juld  she  consider  it  lasting?     Would  she  not  fear 
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tliat  a  generation  more  ardent  would  return,  five  or  ten  years  later, 
to  the  hopes  and  the  passions  of  former  days?  Would  not  a  move- 
ment of  opinion,  or  a  new  event,  suffice  to  re-awaken  them?  Germany 
plainly  would  not  find  any  security  in  such  a  desertion  of  her  own 
cause  by  France.  She  would  continue  to  take  the  same  precautions, 
and  to  seek  the  same  alliances  against  us. 

We  are,  then,  forced  to  admit  that  the  situation  created  by  the 
conquest  of  Alsace-Lorraine  condemns  the  two  countries  to  look  on 
each  other  as  enemies,  and  remains  a  menace  to  European  peace. 
Such  is  the  universal  opinion  in  France  to-day,  as  in  1871.  It  is  in- 
contestable that  things  have  remained  in  the  same  condition,  and  that 
all  Frenchmen  have  remained  in  accord  on  this  point. 

Besides,  it  is  vain  to  seek  to  discover  what  practical  form  measures 
of  reconcilement  may  take,  so  long  as  the  same  feelings  exist  on  both 
sides  of  the  Yosges.  The  dream  has  often  been  entertained  of  reliev- 
ing Europe,  ruined  by  her  military  armaments,  by  a  simultaneous 
disarmament,  to  which  the  different  powers  should  bind  themselves 
by  treaty ;  each  one  promising  to  retain  only  such  part  of  its  military 
force  as  should  be  fixed  by  common  accord.  A  little  reflection  suffices 
one  to  understand  how  chimerical  such  a  treaty  would  be.  Where 
would  be  the  guaranty  of  its  execution?  And  how  could  each  of  the 
contracting  parties  be  prevented  from  keeping  up  more  considerable 
forces  than  those  avowed  in  its  official  documents?  For  example,  it 
would  be  vain  to  oblige  France  and  Germany  to  keep  in  time  of  peace 
only  three  hundred  thousand  men  under  arms.  Each  of  the  two 
would  be  quite  at  liberty  to  have  twice  as  many,  and  hide  the  surplus. 
It  is  quite  plain  that  this  dissimulation  would  pass  for  a  deed  of  patri- 
otism, and  that  every  one  would  be  privy  to  it,  both  in  the  halls  of 
legislation  and  in  the  country  at  large.  Incessant  recriminations 
would  be  exchanged ;  they  would  give  place  to  numberless  contests : 
and  war  would  be  very  apt  to  arise  from  the  precautions  taken  for  the 
sake  of  peace.  Following  his  most  brilliant  victories,  the  first  Napo- 
leon regulated  by  treaty  the  number  of  the  military  forces  which  the 
remnant  he  had  left  of  Prussia  should  have  the  right  to  maintain. 
He  was  the  absolute  master;  he  could  superintend  at  pleasure  in  Ger- 
many, which  was  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  powerlessness,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty  that  he  had  imposed.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  are  easily  deceived.  But  none  the  less,  at  this  period,  thanks  to 
the  patriotic  union  of  all  her  citizens,  Prussia,  though  weakened,  pre- 
pared redoubtable  forces,  which  soon  afterwards  contributed  greatly 
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to  tlie  ruin  of  the  conqueror.  What  would  be  the  value  of  a  treaty 
between  nations  which  hold  in  no  degree  the  ])Osition  held  then  by 
Prussia,  put  by  her  defeats  at  the  mercy  of  the  despot, — nations  that 
are  absolutely  independent,  and  no  one  of  which  would  have  any 
efBcacious  means  of  surveillance  over  another?  This  would  be  pure 
fatuity. 

It  is  well  known  how  powerful  with  us  is  the  feeling  that  I  have 
tried  to  define.  Nothing  costs  too  much  for  France  that  puts  her  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  coming  conflict.  The  most  despotic  government, 
after  a  coup  cCetat  that  had  decimated  its  opponents,  would  not  succeed 
in  imposing  such  obligatory  military  service  as  exists  to-day.  This 
military  law  is  a  terrible  burden ;  it  lays  its  hand  on  qyqyj  family ;  it 
tears  every  year  from  the  fields  thousands  of  toilers  w^ho  are  too  often 
lost  for  all  time  to  labor,  a  great  number,  on  leaving  their  regiments, 
being  unfitted  for  rural  life,  and  going  to  swell  the  surplus  popula- 
tion of  the  cities;  it  interrupts,  finally,  the  education  necessary  for 
professional  careers,  imperilling  greatly  the  recruitment  of  that  elite  of 
intellect  that  is  indispensable  to  the  vital  functions  of  a  modern  nation. 

We  must  add  the  annual  manoeuvres,  which  for  forty  years  have 
taken  all  the  citizens  from  their  occupations, — the  laborer  from  his  field, 
the  merchant  from  his  counting-room,  the  workman  from  his  shop. 
Nevertheless,  these  rigorous  obligations  are  scarcely  discussed,  and 
the  rare  and  isolated  attempts  made  in  certain  circles  to  find  a  de- 
mand for  a  decided  relaxation  of  the  present  military  service,  as  means 
of  political  action,  have  been  almost  unanimously  disavowed  and 
smothered.  Every  mother  has  given  her  children  without  a  murmur; 
every  PVenchman  has  accepted  without  complaint  the  heavy  sacrifice 
of  time  and  liberty  which  the  service  imposes.  In  this  country,  more 
burdened  with  taxes  than  any  other  in  the  world,  there  is  no  haggling 
over  millions  for  the  army,  and  the  military  expenses  are  not  even 
discussed  with  the  attention  which  is  demanded  by  care  that  only 
what  must  be  spent  shall  be  spent;  so  much  force  does  the  govern- 
ment find  in  public  sentiment,  when  it  demands  the  most  enormous 
sums  for  our  armament !  It  is  not  even  unheard  of  for  the  chambers 
to  force  the  ministers  to  take  more  than  they  demand. 

By  an  antithesis  which  at  a  distance  it  seems  difficult  to  allow,  it 
is  an  insurmountable  fact,  and  absolutely  undeniable,  that  this  people, 
so  unanimous  in  regard  to  its  military  preparations,  does  not  want 
war,  and  will  not  take  the  initiative  in  it.  It  is  only  necessary  to  see 
France  to  assure  one's  self  that  an  act  of  aggression  on  her  jnirt  is 
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altogether  improbable.  It  would  seem  quite  natural  that  a  state  of 
antagonism  whieh  is  imposed  on  two  nations  in  the  presence  of  ruin- 
ous sacrifices,  would  make  them  both  impatient  to  put  an  end  to 
it.  Nevertheless,  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  One  may  traverse  all 
parts  of  France  without  finding  anywhere  a  warlike  spirit.  The  les- 
sons of  1871  were  too  severe  to  allow  any  one,  in  spite  of  general  con- 
fidence in  our  military  re-organization,  to  regard  lightly  the  eventu- 
ality of  a  conflict.  All  feel  too  deeply  what  terrible  ravages  in  the 
industrial  world  such  as  present  necessities  have  now  constituted  it, 
would  be  made  by  the  frightful  means  of  scientific  destruction  accu- 
mulated on  both  sides.  No  one  can  dream,  without  sadness  of  heart, 
of  what  war  would  mean.  Besides,  all  have  the  conviction  that  the 
stake,  this  time,  would  be  the  very  existence  of  France,  and  that  this 
country  would  scarcely  survive  new  defeats.  The  same  reasons,  too, 
which  cause  us  to  spare  nothing  for  armament,  make  every  one  hesi- 
tate to  desire  to  employ  arms  prepared  at  so  great  exp.ense. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  wars  are  decided,  against  the  will  of  the 
people  engaged  in  them,  by  governments  which  hope  to  become  abso- 
lute by  victory.  Our  present  regime  renders  the  government  com- 
pletely powerless  to  make  an  attempt  of  this  sort.  Ministries  that 
succeed  each  other  so  swiftly  have  not  enough  authority  to  plunge  the 
country  in  a  conflict  against  its  will.  They  are  in  the  hand  of  parlia- 
mentary majorities.  The  hundreds  of  men  who  form  a  legislative 
body  have  too  little  fixity  to  take  an  initiative,  and  a  responsibility  so 
weighty:  as' the  changes  of  universal  suffrage  alter  the  character  of 
such  a  body,  it  would  hold  back  at  once  the  government  that  wished 
to  drag  the  country  into  such  an  undertaking.  An  unfortunate  war 
would  be  the  ruin  of  all  those  that  had  waged  it.  A  single  man  can 
confront  so  doubtful  a  chance:  the  parties  in  the  two  legislative 
houses,  always  hesitating,  never  will  take  it.  If  the  Parliament  had 
had  any  power  in  1870,  war  would  never  have  been  declared.  Even 
supposing  a  majority  so  audacious  as  to  think  of  throwing  the  coun- 
try into  a  bloody  conflict, — a  majority  quite  unlike  all  those  that  we 
have  seen, — it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  could  do  so;  public  opinion, 
when  it  is  well  fixed,  being  to-day  absolutely  master.  That  a  French 
government  should  be  able  to  attack  Germany,  either  a  dictatorship 
would  be  necessary,  like  that  of  which  M.  Boulanger  dreamed,  or  the 
restoration  of  a  monarchy.  In  either  of  the  two  cases,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  new  master  of  France  would  be  obliged  to  seek  in  a 
victory  the  consolidation  of  his  authority,  and  to  stake  all  to  gain  all. 
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But  M.  Boulaiiger  stranded.  The  sad  end  of  Ids  adventure,  it  seems, 
ought  to  disgust  the  candidates  for  Ciusarisni  for  a  long  time;  and  the 
monarchists  themselves  have  abandoned  the  hope  of  a  restoration.  So 
long  as  the  present  rtgime  lasts, — a})art  from  events  impossible  to  foi'e- 
see,  which  should  affect  Germany  very  seriously, — all  thought  of  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  the  French  Government  must  be  laid  aside. 
Besides,  there  is  in  this  country  an  opinion,  very  widespread  and 
seemingly  well  founded,  that  that  one  of  the  two  nations  wdiich  puts 
itself  in  the  wrong  by  attacking  the  other  will  weaken  its  forces  for 
the  contest  considerably,  from  the  moral  point  of  view.  It  will  give  to 
the  other  the  elan  of  wrath  and  the  sentiment  of  right.  Each  would  be 
unanimous  in  defence:  either  would  be  greatly  divided  with  regard 
to  the  opportunity  of  an  attack,  and  its  divisions  would  weaken  it. 

The  situation,  so  far  as  concerns  France,  offers,  then,  this  double 
aspect, — that  on  the  one  hand  all  reconciliation  between  the  two  nations 
seems  impossible,  so  long  as  Alsace-Lorraine  shall  be  German;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  dreams  of  attacking  German}^,  though 
having  the  thought  of  conflict  always  present  in  his  mind.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  double  state  of  mind  is  not  only  general,  but 
that  it  presents  itself  almost  with  the  force  of  unanimity.  It  is  singu- 
lar, that  in  the  midst  of  political  contests  of  the  greatest  asperity, — so 
gi:eat  that  it  seems  sometimes  as  if  civil  w^ar  would  break  out, — the 
harmony  on  these  two  questions  has  been  almost  undisturbed.  He 
would  be  derided  by  the  whole  French  public,  who  should  declare  the 
necessity  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  masters  of  Alsace-Lorraine:  he 
would  be  none  the  less  disavowed  by  all,  who  should  raise  a  cry  of 
w^ar. 

What,  then,  are  we  waiting  for?  It  w^ould  be  difficult  to  say  pre- 
cisely. Gambetta,  endeavoring  to  explain  how  really  pacific  inten- 
tions wei'c  consistent  with  the  constant  thought  of  tlie  lost  provinces, 
spoke  one  day  of  hopes  which  could  be  left  to  "the  immanent  jus- 
tice" of  events,  relying  thus  on  the  power  of  right  obeyed  by  destiny. 
To  speak  in  language  less  elevated  and  Jess  metaphysical,  it  is  plainly 
not  impossible,  that,  in  face  of  a  persistent  and  ])owerfully  armed  de- 
mand, the  course  of  things  may  bring  about  for  Germany  some  such 
an  event,  foreign  or  domestic,— a  ('om])li('ati(m  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
or  a  ])olitical  revolution, — as  could  fiicililate  a  solution  ;  or  cvcmi  that 
its  disgust  witli  a  very  burdensome  situation  may  enable  it  to  discover 
one.  Many  ])eople  in  Fi'ance  thild^,  as  certain  foreign  newsjKijiiM's 
have  also  said,  that  our  neighboi's  arc  less  capable  than  we  are  of  sup- 
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porting  the  crushing  iiniiiicial  burden  made  necessary  by  the  hostility 
of  the  t^^o  nations,  and  that  in  time  the  war  of  budgets  which  is  now 
going  on  will  suffice.  It  is  certain  that  we  are  so  far  from  being 
ruined,  in  spite  of  annual  expenditures  of  three  milliards  and  a  half, 
that  we  have  been  able  in  recent  years  to  re-establish  our  financial 
position,  to  suppress  the  deficit,  and  to  reduce  considerably  the  loan 
budgets,  which,  if  they  are  continued,  will  disappear  in  two  or  three 
years,  without  lessening  our  military  expenditures.  Experience  seems 
to  have  shown  that  a  people,  with  the  present  fiscal  organizations,  can 
pay  with  less  trouble  much  heavier  taxes  when  moderate  fortunes 
are  more  numerous  among  them.  Very  great  fortunes,  with  taxes  on 
consumption,  taxes  on  commerce,  and  even  the  present  form  of  direct 
taxes,  never  pay  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  that  they  represent. 
Where,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  an  aristocracy  or  a  very  wealthy 
plutocracy,  and,  on  the  other,  very  poor  populations,  consuming  little, 
and  difficult  to  tax  because  of  their  misery,  the  treasury  has  much  less 
revenue  than  where  the  same  total  wealth  is  divided  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  moderate  competencies.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
France  supports  without  too  much  opposition  such  heavy  burdens. 
Above  all,  we  must  not  forget  that  Germany,  with  a  relatively  light 
debt,  can  still  ask  for  a  considerable  number  of  millions  in  loans,  and 
that  she  is,  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  one  of  the  best  admin- 
istered countries  in  the  world,  so  that  we  must  not  count  unduly, 
perhaps,  on  this  war  of  budgets.  All  this  permits  only  one  conclusion 
to  be  drawn, — that  there  exists  in  the  heart  of  modern  Europe  a  cause 
of  conflict  greatly  to  be  feared,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
how  this  cause  will  disappear.  Germany  makes  continual  use  of  the 
great  influence  which  the  last  war  gave  her  to  find  on  all  sides  allies 
against  us.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  from  Spain  to  China  there  is 
no  state  to  which  she  has  not  addressed  herself.  How  has  she  suc- 
ceeded? I  do  not  pretend  to  be  in  diplomatic  secrets;  and  I  hardly 
regret  it :  I  believe  that  that  is  often  one  way  of  deceiving  one's  self. 
Situations  are  more  powerful  than  all  the  combinations  of  diplomats. 
The  latter  are  evanescent:  the  former  remain.  It  is  the  situations, 
then,  that  we  must  examine. 

She  has  even  attempted  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  England 
against  us;  and  it  has  been  plain  that  at  first  the  attempt  was  not 
clearly  discouraged:  far  from  it !  The  party  now  in  power  in  London 
is  not  the  friend  of  France ;  and  it  appeared  quite  satisfied,  in  return 
for  the  difficulties  it  might  have  with  us  in  far-away  regions,  to  be 
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able  to  show  itself  leaning  on  Germany.  It  does  not  seem,  however, 
that  there  is  any  serious  danger  for  us  in  that  quarter.  England's 
interests  are  all  on  the  side  of  peace.  The  pacilic  movement  of  com- 
merce is  indispensable  to  her  life  at  every  instant:  she  is  preserved 
by  the  sea  from  the  shock  of  European  conflicts,  and  has  shown,  dur- 
ing all  the  century,  that  she  does  not  wish  to  mingle  in  them,  unless 
she  is  directly  concerned,  as  in  the  Crimean  war.  Parliament  is  as 
sovereign  at  Loudon  in  matters  of  foreign  policy  as  in  those  of  domestic 
concern.  Even,  then,  if  a  minister  had  the  most  ardent  desire  to 
throw  his  country  into  the  chances  of  such  a  war,  his  success  would 
be  very  improbable.  Besides,  a  new  triumph  for  Germany  might  ex- 
tend her  authority  over  ports  such  as  Antwerp,  Flushing,  and  Rotter- 
dam, permit  her  to  establish  her  arsenals  there,  cause  the  colonial 
empire  of  Holland  to  pass  into  her  hands, — a  prospect  furnishing  our 
cousins  across  the  Channel  with  food  for  reflection.  As  soon  as  the 
emperor  of  Germany  wished  to  push  things  a  little  too  far,  his  friends 
of  the  English  ministry  quickly  turned  about;  and  the  fetes  held  in 
honor  of  our  fleet  at  Spithead  gave  the  signal  for  this  flank  move- 
ment. There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  case  of  war,  England 
would  await  the  results  of  the  conflict. 

Among  the  states  bound  openly  in  the  Triple  Alliance,  there  is 
one  with  which  France  has  only  relations  of  sympathy,  and  which 
plainly  nourishes  against  us  no  animosity:  it  is  Austria-Hungary. 
The  most  cordial  relations  exist  habitually  between  the  two  countries. 
The  two  governments  have  no  reason  for  fighting,  and,  if  Austria 
is  the  ally  of  Germany,  it  is,  one  may  say,  because  this  alliance  was 
forced  on  her.  The  confused  mass  of  diverse  peoples  which  forms  the 
double  empire  of  Vienna  and  Pesth  is  a  remnant  of  the  past  which 
each  European  commotion  shakes  up  dangerously.  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  maintain  in  the  same  monarchy  ten  hostile  races,  one  of 
which  looks  toward  Berlin,  another  toward  Rome,  the  others  toward 
St.  Petersburg. 

Each  future  event  that  can  put  in  question  the  existing  state  of 
things  is  very  likely  to  dissolve  this  assembly  of  races  gathered  with 
so  great  pains.  Wliat  would  become  of  it  if  Austria  had  against  her 
such  a  neighbor  as  Germany?  The  neighbor  is  also  her  natural  de- 
fender against  Russia,  with  whom  rivid  ambitions  in  the  direction  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  number  of  Slavic  peoples  belonging  to  the 
governments  of  Vienna  and  Pesth,  naturally  jmt  Austria  in  conflict. 
It  is  also  the  only  one  that  can  assure  her  security  on  the  side  of 
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Italy.  Austria  cannot,  then,  quarrel  with  Germany,  but,  owing  to  the 
same  nn.)tives,  she  has  the  best  reasons  in  the  world  for  keeping  out  of 
warlike  ventures.  Her  armies,  so  valiant  and  so  justly  famed,  come 
on  the  field  of  battle  divided  by  race  quarrels,  which  were  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  her  last  reverses,  and  one  defeat  might  be  fatal.  Besides, 
Austria  is  far  from  our  frontiers ;  and  in  case  of  a  European  conflict, 
it  is  evident  that  her  prejudices  would  be  on  the  side  of  Kussia. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  principal  means  employed  by  Germany 
against  us  is  the  fear  which  our  republican  institutions  can  inspire 
among  the  monarchies  that  surround  us.  To  be  sure,  France  makes 
no  propaganda  beyond  her  borders :  even  in  the  interior,  our  republic 
has  assumed  aspects  singularly  monarchical.  But  the  Old  World 
plainly  moves  in  the  direction  of  democracy ;  and  the  spectacle  of  one 
of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  living  under  a  popular  governr^ent  is 
not  calculated  to  retard  a  movement  which  gives  all  crowned  heads 
something  to  think  about. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  consideration  has  little  practical 
interest  for  Austria-Hungary,  where  race  problems  relegate  to  the 
second  place  those  of  the  form  of  government,  or  for  Russia,  to  which 
it  is  altogether  foreign,  owing  both  to  customs  and  the  history  of  the 
country.  But  it  is  different  with  our  immediate  neighbors,  whom 
blood,  language,  incessant  relations,  and  political  questions  of  the 
same  nature,  ally  most  closely  with  our  own  domestic  affairs.  This 
is  notably  the  case  with  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Sjoain.  In  these  three 
countries  the  democratic  parties  in  general  sympathize  with  France, 
which  the  monarchical  governments  view  with  an  evil  eye. 

It  is  thus  that  it  has  been  possible  to  alienate  us  from  Italy.  The 
Roman  question,  so  much  exploited  against  us,  is  plainly  only  a  pre- 
text. Not  only  does  Rome  as  a  capital  run  no  serious  risk  any  longer, 
but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  French  Republic,  born  of  the 
Revolution,  would  re-establish  the  power  of  the  Pope.  The  hostility 
against  France  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  is  dynastic,  and  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  various  ministers  who  have  borne  the  apparent  respon- 
sibility of  it  have  been  only  the  instruments  of  the  king. 

The  past  has  created  too  many  bonds  between  the  two  countries, 
and  economic  interests  bind  them  too  closely  together,  to  make  it  easy 
to  force  them  into  a  quarrel.  The  Tunisian  affair  has  been  used  to  ex- 
cite jealousies  between  the  two  peoples  in  the  Mediterranean  basin. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  think  that  this  was  the  aim  of  Bismarck  when 
he  so  amiably  consented  to  our  taking  possession  of   the  ruins  of 
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Carthage.  Ininiediatclj  afterward  the  hand  was  phiycd  out;  tlie  most 
favorable  minister  to^Yard  France  that  Italy  had  ever  j)ossessed  fell 
under  a  general  hue  and  cry;  and  the  Italian  people  was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  rage  which  permitted  the  weaving  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

This  has  cost  Italy  dear.  In  the  first  place,  for  her  much  more 
than  for  Germany,  the  war  of  budgets  has  grave  consequences.  Our 
transalpine  neighbors  are  bending  under  the  weight  of  their  military 
expenses.  Besides,  we  were  the  principal  purchasers  of  their  prod- 
ucts. You  know  that  commercial  rupture,  a  consequence  of  political 
antagonism,  has  had  for  the  peninsula  results  truly  ruinous.  From 
1886  to  1890  our  importations  from  Italy  fell,  according  to  our  cus- 
toms authorities,  from  309,000,000  to  122,000,000  francs.  A  veritable 
crash  followed,  and  the  ministry  hostile  to  France  fell  beneath  its 
unpopularity,  as  you  know. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  this  lias  cooled  Italy's  ardor  for  the  Tri])le 
Alliance  to  such  an  extent  that  the  renewal  of  tlic  treaty  was  a  sur- 
prise. It  is  necessary  only  to  wait,  however,  to  see  the  Italian  mon- 
archy array  itself  against  us.  It  has  been  of  recent  years  more  im- 
patient to  crush  us  than  has  Germany  herself.  To  what  degree  can  it 
be  held  back  by  public  sentiment,  or  by  ministers  less  bellicose  than 
M.  Crispi?     It  would  be  very  hard  to  say. 

In  spite  of  recent  denials,  the  sentiments  of  the  king  of  the  Bel- 
gians are  no  longer  a  secret.  Confronted  with  the  laboring  classes, 
which  are  striving  to  win  universal  suffrage,  he  sees  himself  much 
more  menaced  by  the  democratic  movement  than  the  king  of  Italy; 
and  it  is  strongly  probable  that  he  will  resign  himself  to  the  position 
of  a  sovereign  subordinate  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  like  the  king 
of  Bavaria  or  the  king  of  Saxony,  to  be  guaranteed  against  revolu- 
tions. 

Truly,  he  is  needed.  Germany,  in  case  of  war,  counts  on  avoiding 
our  eastern  frontier,  bristling  with  fortresses,  and  on  entering  our  ter- 
ritory by  way  of  Belgium,  whose  neutrality  she  will  violate:  hence 
this  business  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Meuse,  built  by  Belgium  on 
the  advice  of  the  Germans,  and  for  their  profit;  the  little  monarchy 
at  Brussels  not  having  the  necessary  forces  to  ])revent  Germany  from 
taking  possession  of  them.  By  good  fortune  the  thing  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  time,  and  it  seems  ])robable  that  Belgium,  caring  more  for 
her  inde])endence  than  for  her  king,  will  give  herself  the  army  she 
needs  to  guard  against  surprise.  As  for  the  government  of  Madrid, 
a  Spanish  journal  announced  recently,  on  behalf  of  the  court,  inton- 
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tioiis  similar  to  those  of  the  Belgian  court.  It  is  (juite  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  truth  in  this  particular. 

It  is  useless  to  dwell  on  the  alliance  that  furnishes  a  counterpoise 
to  these  evil  wishes.  The  feies  at  Cronstadt  have  made  too  much  noise 
recently  to  render  long  comments  necessary.  What  has,  perhaps,  not 
been  sullicier'*^^ly  said  is,  that  they  were  only  the  expression  of  a  posi- 
tion already  ancient.  It  would  be  equally  imprudent  for  Russia  to 
let  France  be  ruined,  and  for  France  to  let  Kussia  be  ruined.  Which- 
ever of  the  two  should  allow  the  power  of  the  other  to  become  par- 
idyzed  for  a  time,  would  find  itself  the  next  day  face  to  face  with  Ger- 
many, more  powerful  and  more  threatening  than  ever.  This  is  so 
well  understood,  that  when  Bismarck,  uneasy  at  our  rapid  recovery 
some  years  after  our  defeats,  wished  to  finish  us  before  we  should  be 
in  a  condition  to  defend  ourselves,  it  was  chiefly  Russia  that  took  our 
part.     The  union  is  less  close  to-day ;  but  it  still  exists. 

Thus  stand  alliances,  intentions,  and  sympathies  in  the  Europe  of 
to-day.  What  will  come  to  pass  if  a  conflict  breaks  out?  What 
powers  will  enter  the  game?  Up  to  what  point  is  it  prudent  to  base 
predictions  on  official  friendships?  It  is  quite  plain  that  it  would  be 
foolhardy  to  predict  any  thing.  Even  where  it  is  well  known  that 
signed  treaties  exist,  these  treaties  promise  intervention  only  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  which  can  be  interpreted  by  each  party  according  to 
the  convenience  of  the  moment.  Circumstances  of  domestic  politics 
yet  unknown  in  the  case  of  each  country,  would,  without  doubt, 
determine  the  greater  or  less  interest  it  would  have  in  taking  part  in 
the  fight.  Besides,  one  circumstance  leads  us  to  believe,  that,  in  case 
of  war  between  France  and  Germany,  alliances  would  not  have  all  the 
importance  that  is  attributed  to  them .  it  is  that  these  two  nations  are 
almost  the  only  ones  organized  for  a  rapid  mobilization  of  their  land 
forces.  Austria  does  not  seem  to  be  making  the  expenditures  neces- 
sary to  such  an  organization,  which  costs  very  dear.  Russia  is  obliged 
to  traverse  with  her  troops  enormous  spaces  with  insufficient  commu- 
liications.  Italy  is  much  hindered  by  her  system  of  railways,  almost 
entirely  single-tracked.  The  German  and  French  armies,  then,  would 
be  together  before  the  others  could  interfere;  and  the  first  shock, 
so  often  decisive  in  modern  wars,  would  have  taken  place  when  they, 
in  their  turn,  were  ready. 

Shall  we  see  this  frightful  spectacle?  Will  Germany,  according  to 
the  intentions  often  attributed  to  her  young  and  ambitious  sovereign, 
tire  of  the  present  situation,  and  will  she  resolve  to  make  the  attack? 
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Will  the  spark  that  is  to  set  tiro  to  the  powder  come  from  the  other 
side  of  Euroj)e, — from  that  region  of  the  lower  Danube  where  so  many 
questions  hazardous  to  peace  present  themselves?  Will  we  continue 
to  face  each  other,  and  to  wait  each  for  the  other,  as  we  have  been 
doing  for  twenty  years?  Will  some  profound  popular  or  social  move- 
ment, such  as  is  felt  continually  to  be  in  preparation  under  the  soil  of 
old  Europe,  come  to  change  and  renew  the  situation  before  the  two 
countries  have  joined  battle?  He  would  be  indeed  rash  who  should 
tr}^  to  make  arbitrary  predictions  in  this  respect.  The  future  remains 
hidden  under  a  deep  obscurity.  May  it  not  astonish  humanity  by  the 
horror  of  the  destructive  forces  that  it  shall  unchain !  May  the  causes 
of  division  among  the  peoples,  and  the  violence  done  to  their  rights, 
be  blotted  out  without  too  much  blood  and  devastation  I 

Camille  Pelletax. 
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SHOULD  THE  SILVEE  LAW  OF  1890  BE  EEPEALED? 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  its  Octo- 
ber meeting  passed  this  resolution : — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  existing  law  com- 
peUing-  the  purchase  by  the  government  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  per  month 
is  against  the  public  welfare,  and  should  be  repealed." 

The  resolution  was  passed  practically  without  debate,  discussion, 
or  argument;  and  a  proposition  to  postpone  its  consideration  to  the 
following  meeting,  so  as  to  permit  preparation  for  a  fuller  discussion, 
was  not  entertained.  It  is  a  sign  either  of  great  strength  or  of  great 
weakness  for  a  body  possessing  no  powers  except  those  of  moral  sua- 
sion, to  pass  its  opinion  upon  the  most  momentous  question  agitating 
the  public  mind  at  the  present  time,  by  the  simple  adoption  of  a  short 
resolution  calling  for  the  repeal  of  a  law  which  it  considers  as  against 
the  public  welfare.  Whether  or  not  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  concerning  the  silver  legislation  of  1890  is  correct, 
the  public  is  certainly  entitled  to  know  the  motives  which  actuated  the 
passage  of  so  forcible  a  resolution,  touching  a  subject  of  the  most  vital 
importance,  and  upon  which  many  diverging  views  and  opinions  exist. 

In  April  last  the  Chamber  instructed  its  committee  on  finance  and 
currency  to  report  at  the  October  meeting  by  what  measures  a  depre- 
ciation in  the  currency,  as  created  under  existing  laws,  could  be  pre- 
vented, and  what  additional  legislation  would  be  required  to  carry  such 
measures  into  effect.  In  the  argument  then  made,  it  was  endeavored 
to  show,  that,  with  the  feeling  prevailing  among  a  large  majority  of 
the  people,  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  attempt  at  this  time  a  repeal 
of  the  law  directing  the  monthly  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  sil- 
ver, and  that  the  efforts  of  those  desiring  a  safe  currency  should  there- 
fore rather  be  concentrated  upon  securing  legislation  by  which  the 
government  issues  of  circulating  notes  could  become  protected  against 
depreciation  in  extraordinary  times.  Su.ch  an  eventuality,  it  was  sug- 
gested, might  occar  upon  a  succession  of  crop  failures  at  times  when 
exports  diminish  largely,  or  during  periods  of  speculation  and  extrav- 
agance, when  imports  become  excessive  and  the  balance  of  trade  is 
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turned  against  us.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  prevention  of  anj  pos- 
sible depreciation  could  best  be  secured  through  an  increase  from 
time  to  time  of  the  Treasury's  stock  of  gold,  so  that  the  latter  should 
always  remain  in  prescribed  proportion  to  the  holdings  of  silver.  It 
was  further  suggested,  that, — although  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
possessed,  as  was  assumed,  under  the  Kesumption  Act,  authority  to 
issue  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  gold, — to  remove  any  doubt  upon  this 
point,  it  should  by  additional  legislation  more  clearly  be  made  the 
duty  of  the  secretary  to  protect  the  standard  of  the  currency  against 
depreciation.     The  argument  was  thus  summarized : — 

'*  This  is,  then,  apparently  the  practicable  solution  of  the  currency  question, 
not  to  endeavor  to  attain  the  impossible, — the  repeal  of  the  silver  law  of  1890, — 
but  to  secure  supplementary  legislation,  which  shall  seek  to  establish  full  faith 
in  our  desire  and  ability  to  protect  the  standard  of  our  currency." 

Since  the  foregoing  argument  was  made,  and  the  finance  committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  instructed  to  report  measures  by  which 
a  depreciation  in  the  currency,  as  created  under  existing  laws,  could 
be  prevented,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  publicly  declared 
in  unmistakable  terms,  that  the  government  was  in  honor  and  by  law 
bound  to  uphold  and  protect  the  standard  of  the  currency,  so  that  any 
dollar  issued  by  it  should  always  be  as  good  as  any  other  dollar.  This 
declaration  by  the  Federal  Executive,  recently  further  fortified  by 
public  utterances  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  must  be  taken  as  an 
official  declaration,  not  only  that  existing  laws  are  mandatory  in  their 
direction  to  uphold  the  standard,  but  also  of  the  sufficiency  of  such 
laws,  and  that  they  will,  if  the  situation  requires,  be  carried  into 
effect.  These  high  assurances  certainly  justified  the  recommendation 
of  the  finance  committee  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
view  of  a  situation  so  considerably  changed  from  that  existing  in  the 
early  spring,  to  defer  action  for  the  time  being. 

After  tlie  Federal  Executive  had  emphatically  declared  that  exist- 
ing laws  were  sufficient  to  protect  the  currency  against  a  depreciation, 
the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  could  hardly  have  taken 
the  position  that  such  was  not  the  case.  For  reasons,  however,  which 
were  not  entirely  made  clear,  and  altogether  ignoring  the  instructions 
which  it  had  given  to  its  committee,  which  solely  called  for  the  report 
of  measures  by  which  a  depreciation  in  the  currency  "  as  created  under 
existing  laws  "  could  be  prevented,  the  Chamber  summarily  took  the 
entire  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  its  committee,  and,  without  further 
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discussion  or  argument,  declared  "that,  in  its  opinion,  tlie  existing 
law  compelling  the  monthly  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  was 
against  the  public  welfare,  and  that  the  same  should  be  repealed." 

Let  us  examine  whether  this  opinion  and  the  demand  based  thereon 
are  justified  under  prevailing  conditions.  Our  circulating  medium 
is  composed  of  these  note  issues :  the  so-called  greenback  currency, 
of  which  there  are  outstanding  $346,000,000;  national  bank-note  cur- 
rency, of  which  there  are  about  $124,000,000  yet  in  circulation ;  gold 
certificates,  $140,000,000;  silver  certificates  issued  under  the  Act  of 
1878,  amounting  to  $325,000,000;  and  the  treasury  coin  notes  created 
by  the  Act  of  1890,  of  which  there  have  been  issued  to  date  about 
$65,000,000,  and  which  are  increased  monthly  by  about  $5,000,000. 

Had  the  silver  legislation  of  1878  and  1890  not  been  enacted,  our 
circulating  medium  would  at  this  time  consist  solely  of  the  $346,- 
000,000  greenback  currency,  the  $140,000,000  gold  certificates,  and 
the  $124,000,000  national  bank-notes;  the  latter  steadily  diminishing 
in  volume,  until  they  must  necessarily  go  out  of  existence  within  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time.  Thus,  with  a  population  which 
since  1878  has  increased  some  twelve  millions  or  more,  we  should  have 
at  this  time — without  the  issues  made  under  the  laws  of  1878  and 
1890,  and  taking  into  consideration  both  the  decrease  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  volume  of  the  national  bank-notes  since  1878,  and  the 
increase  in  gold  certificates — a  paper  currency  some  $470,000,000 
smaller  in  volume  than  in  1878,  when  there  were  outstanding  about 
820,000,000  gold  certificates  and  $324,000,000  national  bank-notes. 
Of  the  latter  we  are  certain  to  lose  a  further  $124,000,000  within  the 
next  sixteen  years  through  the  final  disappearance  of  the  national 
debt,  while  during  the  same  period  our  population  is  likely  to 
increase  from  fifteen  millions  to  twenty  millions. 

How,  then,  should  we  be  situated  to-day,  and  what  would  have 
become  of  our  commerce  and  industry,  if  our  circulating  medium 
were  to  remain  limited  to  the  $346,000,000  greenbacks,  the  reduced 
issues  of  the  national  banks,  and  the  certificates  issued  upon  deposit  of 
gold?  Should  we  not  have  passed  from  spasm  to  spasm,  from  one 
commercial  crisis  to  another?  Would  not  many  of  our  merchants 
have  become  bankrupt,  and  commerce,  trade,  and  industry  have  become 
paralyzed?  And,  even  if  at  this  time  the  Act  of  1890  were  to  be  re- 
pealed, would  not — with  the  certainty  of  a  contraction  through  the 
decrease  in  the  national  bank-note  circulation,  and  an  increasing  pop- 
ulation— a  similar  state  of  disast-er  ere  long  be  upon  us? 
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With  all  this,  no  sound  economist  can  defend  the  creation  of 
a  circulating  medium  resting  upon  a  foundation  smaller  in  value  than 
the  face  of  the  currency  represents;  and,  measured  by  sound  economic 
principles,  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1878,  directing  the  coinage  of  sil- 
ver dollars  of  a  debased  intrinsic  value,  and  the  creation  of  certificates 
based  upon  this  coinage,  was  indefensible.  Fortunately,  the  law 
of  1890  has  practically  stopped  this  coinage,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  the  treasury  notes  which  the  latter  law  authorizes  are,  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  vastly  more  desirable  than  the  silver  certi- 
ficates created  by  the  law  of  1878.  Had  the  law  made  these  treasury 
coin  notes  redeemable  either  in  silver  bullion  at  its  market-value, 
or  in  gold  at  the  option  of  the  government,  the  possible  danger  of  a 
depreciation  would  have  been  removed.  As  it  is,  we  shall  have  to  be 
dependent  upon  a  safe  construction  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  such  as 
the  present  administration  appears  willing  to  put  upon  it,  to  protect 
us  against  a  depreciation  in  the  standard. 

It  is  evident,  that  even  with  the  best  intentions  upon  the  part  of 
the  present  administration  and  its  successors,  unless  the  government's 
stock  of  gold  is  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  volume  of  its  coin 
notes,  the  time  must  come  when  we  shall  have  to  suffer  for  the  eco- 
nomic mistakes  now  being  persisted  in ;  but  even  this  danger-point, 
considering  the  tremendous  and  yet  unknown  absorbing  power  of,  and 
the  enormous  area  covered  by,  this  country,  is  probably  farther  off  than 
is  supposed  by  many.  Whenever  the  danger-line  shall  be  reached,  and 
gold  begins  to  command  a  premium,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  our  people 
will  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  again  accept  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency, and  we  shall  then  be  compelled  to  shoulder  the  cost,  and  pay 
dearly  for  our  present  mistaken  financial  policy.  The  continuance  of 
this  policy,  with  the  prevailing  economic  tendencies  of  a  large  major- 
ity of  our  people,  is,  however,  unavoidable.  Every  thing  points  to 
the  probability,  that,  until  actual  facts  shall  prove  the  mistakes  we  are 
making,  no  law  can  be  passed  materially  improving  prevailing  methods. 
These  mistakes  once  established,  the  remedy  will  be  sought,  and  even 
at  great  cost  it  will  be  found  and  applied.  But  even  this  appears 
preferable  to  a  situation  which  would  sooner  or  later  be  created,  were 
the  Act  of  1890  repealed  without  first  devising  a  substitute  for  the 
circulating  notes  which  it  authorizes. 

To  find  a  substitute  whicli  shall  satisfy  the  demands  of  sound 
finance,  and  to  endeavor  to  form  public  opinion  until  it  shall  become 
educated  to  safe  economic  principles,  is  therefore  tlieduty  of  the  hour. 
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Government  issues  of  currency  in  every  form  are  in  themselves  un- 
sound, for  a  sound  circulating  medium  must  be  based  upon  and  move 
with  actual  production ;  and  since  government  does  not  produce  any 
thing,  neither  should  it  have  the  power  to  create  any  other  than  a 
metallic  currency  of  full  international  value.  A  sound  currency  must 
be  elastic,  expand  and  contract  with  the  requirements  of  commerce 
and  industry,  — a  function  which  no  government  note  issue  can  perform. 
The  function  to  furnish  commerce  and  industry  with  the  necessary 
circulation  properly  belongs  to  the  banks,  which  alone  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  by  compliance  with  which  the  basis 
for  a  sound  paper  currency  can  alone  be  established. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to  develop  a  plan  upon 
which  a  sound  and  satisfactory  banking  currency  might  be  created, 
but  rather  to  point  out  the  measures  which  should  precede  a  repeal 
of  the  existing  silver  legislation.  Unfortunately  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  a  majority  of  oar  people  are  at  this  time  prepared  to  grant 
new  privileges  to  the  banks ;  but  those  in  whose  power  it  lies,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  educate  public  opinion,  should  first  direct  their 
energies  to  the  economic  education  of  our  people,  until  the  unjustified 
hostility  to  the  banks,  for  which  no  good  motive  exists,  shall  cease, 
rather  than  suggest  measures  which,  even  were  they  attainable,  would 
be  fraught  with  danger,  and  might  cause  disaster.  For  the  present,  and 
until  a  safe  and  satisfactory  substitute  can  be  found  for  our  fast  disap- 
pearing bank-note  circulation,  a  repeal  in  toto  of  the  silver  legislation  of 
1890  does  not  appear  desirable,  though  its  modification  is  imperative. 

Legislation  should  be  obtained  making  treasury  notes  redeemable 
in  silver  bullion  at  its  market-value,  or  in  gold  at  the  option  of  the 
government,  upon  the  plan  proposed  by  the  late  Secretary  Windom, 
while  a  minimum  gold  reserve  should  by  law  be  established,  in  pre- 
scribed proportion  to  the  Treasury's  stock  of  silver;  so  that  in  any 
event  the  government  shall  be  at  all  times  in  a  position  to  protect  the 
standard  of  all  its  note  issues. 

To  demand,  as  has  been  done,  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  existing 
law,  without  pointing  out  or  even  discussing  economic  measures  to  be 
enacted  preceding  a  repeal,  will  not  only  lead  to  naught,  but  is  likely 
to  create  sectional  feeling  and  distrust.  It  would  be  like  withdrawing 
from  a  patient  the  sustaining  medicine,  permitting  him  to  sink  near 
unto  death,  before  discussing  and  endeavoring  to  find  the  relief  meas- 
ures through  which  it  would  become  possible  to  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

Jacob  H.  Schiff. 


A   PLAN   FOR   A   PERMANENT   BANK   SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Harter's  "  Plan  for  a  Permanent  Bank  System "  (in  the 
October  Forum)  calls  for  respectful  attention.  Security  for  bank- 
notes is  the  one  thing  which  the  public  will  insist  upon,  and  ought  to 
insist  upon.  This  must  not  be  pretty  good  security,  but  absolutely 
good,  or  as  good  as  the  government  itself.  Mr.  Ilarter  proposes  that 
all  parts  of  the  national  banking  system  shall  stand,  except  as  to  the 
things  deposited  by  the  banks  to  secure  the  government  against  loss. 
As  the  law  now  stands,  the  government  assumes  all  responsibility  for 
the  outstanding  bank-notes,  and  redeems  them  on  presentation,  whether 
the  banks  are  solvent  or  insolvent.  If  the  banks  are  solvent,  the 
government  looks  to  a  certain  fund,  known  as  the  "  Five  Per  Cent  Re- 
demption Fund,"  for  the  means  to  pay  them:  if  insolvent,  it  looks  to 
the  deposited  bonds,  which  it  can  sell  in  the  open  market  if  necessary. 
These  being  its  own  bonds,  its  liabilities  are  not  at  all  increased  by 
assuming  responsibility  for  all  the  bank-notes  outstanding. 

Of  course,  there  must  be  limits  even  to  this  kind  of  responsibility, 
because  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  the  government  to  be  called 
onto  redeem,  say,  two  hundred  millions  of  failed  bank-notes  suddenly, 
— just  as  inconvenient  as  it  would  be  to  redeem  that  amount  of  bonds 
unexpectedly.  We  know  that  such  a  condition  is  about  as  unlikely 
to  happen  as  a  return  of  Noah's  flood.  What  makes  it  unlikely  is 
the  fact  that  the  national  banking  system  is  good^  that  the  capital  is  real 
and  not  bogus,  that  inspections  and  published  reports  are  frequent, 
and  that  the  examiners  (in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred)  and 
the  supervising  officers  in  Washington  are  capable  and  honest. 

The  more  I  examine  this  law  and  the  longer  I  watch  its  opera- 
tions, the  greater  is  my  admiration  for  it  and  my  respect  for  those  who 
framed  it.  Of  course,  it  was  not  made  all  at  once.  It  is  an  evolution 
and  a  growth:  it  could  never  have  fitted  us  as  it  does,  if  it  had  been 
otherwise.  Those  who  worked  over  it,  and  hammered  at  it  from  time 
to  time,  were  intent  upon  nothing  else  than  making  a  good  banking 
system.  Time  revealed  defects  now  and  then.  Careful  watchers  saw 
opportunity  for  improvement  here  and  there.     The  busybodies,  fortu- 
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natelv,  had  their  attention  fixed  upon  the  war  and  reconstruction. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  meddle  with  things  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand. Consequently,  the  voice  of  the  demagogue  was  not  heard,  and 
his  hand  was  not  felt  until  a  late  period  in  the  history  of  the  law. 
When  he  made  his  appearance  in  financial  legislation,  the  march  of 
improvement  came  to  an  end :  that  of  deterioration  began.  But  the 
mischief  done  has  been  slight  up  to  this  time,  having  been  held  in 
check  by  the  ignorance  of  those  whose  intention  was  to  discredit  and 
destroy  the  system. 

As  Mr.  Harter's  plan  does  not  change  that  part  of  the  existing  law 
which  makes  the  government  responsible  for  the  redemption  of  bank- 
notes, the  question  before  us  is.  How  shall  the  government  be  secured 
after  its  own  bonds  are  paid  off  and  extinguished?  A  word  may  be 
put  in  here  touehing  the  plan  of  issuing  government  bonds  expressly 
as  security  for  national  bank-notes.  This  plan  is  inadmissible  both 
economically  and  politically.  It  is  barred  economically,  because  it 
proposes  that  the  government  shall  borrow  money  that  it  has  no  use 
for,  and  shall  tax  the  people  to  pay  interest  on  such  borrowings  for- 
ever. The  "general  welfare"  clause  of  the  Constitution  is  very  elas- 
tic, but  it  can  hardly  be  stretched  to  cover  that  case.  The  plan  is 
barred  politically,  because  the  people  in  their  present  temper  will  not 
consent  to  it.  This  is  a  case  where  the  popular  instinct  coincides 
with  right  principles. 

How  shall  the  government  be  secured  after  its  own  bonds  are  no 
longer  available?  I  consider  that  the  government's  responsibility  has 
become  a  sine  qua  non  of  national  bank-notes.  The  national  banking 
system,  minus  circulating  notes,  may  last  to  the  end  of  time,  and  per- 
form a  most  useful  ofiice ;  but,  if  we  are  to  have  notes  at  all,  they 
must  be  so  good  that  no  holder  of  them  will  ever  ask  a  question  or 
entertain  a  doubt  about  them,  or  even  look  to  see  what  particular 
bank  it  is  whose  notes  he  holds. 

Mr.  Harter's  proposal  looks  primarily  to  certain  stock  exchange 
securities,  put  in  pledge  to  protect  the  government,  taking  the  place 
of  its  own  bonds;  but  of  course  it  does  not  overlook  the  addi- 
tional security  represented  by  the  bank's  capital.  The  principal  ob- 
jection to  this  class  of  securities  is,  that  they  might  become  a  part  of 
the  political  dispensation,  so  that  bonds  of  this  or  that  kind  would  be 
"  urged  "  upon  the  comptroller  or  the  secretary  by  his  party  friends. 
This  was  at  one  time  a  powerful  objection  in  my  own  mind ;  but,  with 
the   restrictions   as  to  market-value  and  dividend  payments  (to  be 
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hereafter  noted),  the  danger  would  be  very  slight.  If  influence  and 
pressure  can  be  eliminated,  Mr.  Ilarter's  plan  becomes  a  question 
of  the  goodness  of  certain  specified  securities.  Let  us  look  at  these 
seriatim : — 

1st,  State  bonds  of  certain  defined  types.  I  think  that  all  State 
bonds  ought  to  be  excluded  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the  States 
cannot  be  sued  in  case  of  default ;  and,  second,  because  the  discretion 
which  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  reject 
any  bond,  at  any  time,  for  any  reason  satisfactory  to  himself,  could 
not  be  practically  exercised  as  against  a  State.  Thus,  the  secretary 
might  be  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  a  State  would  default  on 
some  class  of  bonds  issued  by  it,  although  it  never  had  defaulted.  In 
that  case  he  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  require  any  bank  that  had  that 
class  of  bonds  on  deposit  to  substitute  other  security.  But  to  do  so 
on  mere  suspicion  would  be  to  attack  the  credit  of  a  State  and  the 
honor  of  all  its  citizens.  No  secretary  could  be  expected  to  do  that. 
The  case  is  quite  different  with  any  bonds  of  inferior  dignity. 

2d,  County  bonds  representing  a  debt  of  not  over  four  dollars,  and 
city  bonds  representing  a  debt  of  not  over  eight  dollars,  per  inhabit- 
ant ;  all  bonds  to  be  listed  on  some  stock  exchange,  and  not  to  have 
ever  been  in  default,  and  not  to  have  sold  below  par  during  five  years. 
This  seems  quite  unobjectionable;  but  I  think  that  very  few  of  this 
description  of  bonds  would  ever  reach  the  National  Treasury.  Nearly 
all  city  bonds  are  outside  of  the  limits  named  as  regards  the  propor- 
tion of  debt  to  population.  New  York  has  outstanding,  and  exclusive 
of  her  sinking-fund,  §65  per  inhabitant,  Boston  $70,  Philadelphia  $24, 
Chicago  $13,  Brooklyn  $47,  Buffalo  $38,  St.  Louies  $42,  Cincinnati 
(including  her  Southern  railroad  debt)  $82.  So  we  should  not  expect 
much  re-enforcement  from  that  quarter. 

3d,  Mortgage  bonds  of  dividend-paying  railroads  other  than 
street-railroads.  The  same  requirements  as  to  listing,  etc.,  api)ly  as  to 
county  and  city  bonds.  Here,  probably,  we  should  find  the  bulk  of 
our  security.  A  provision  is  added,  that  if  the  railroad  ceases  to  pay 
dividends,  or  if  its  bonds  fall  below  105  in  the  market,  the  bank  de- 
positing them  shall  be  required  to  deposit  others  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  Provisions  of  law  analogous  to  these  exist  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  respecting  the  investments  of  trust  companies. 
It  is  provided  that  the  bonds  shall  be  registered,  and  shall  be  payable 
in  gold. 

It  would  be  an  improvement  upon   ^fr.  Ilarter's  [proposal  to  give 
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the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  power  to  reject  any  securities,  and  to  throw  out  any,  for 
any  reason  satisfactory  to  himself.  It  often  happens  that  coming  events 
in  the  financial  world  cast  their  shadows  before.  Those  persons  who 
are  gifted  with  the  power  to  discern  them,  get  rid  of  the  suspected 
securities  in  time.  The  government  should  reserve  to  itself  an  equal 
privilege.  Moreover,  we  can  conceive  of  a  manufacture  of  securities, 
and  a  rigging  of  the  market,  expressly  for  the  purposes  of  bank-cir- 
culation. The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  Eailroad  affair,  which 
deceived  the  very  elect,  is  a  case  in  point. 

Are  there  any  other  securities  available  than  those  named?  Mr. 
Harter  does  not  mention  any  other.  I  agree  with  him,  that  real-estate 
mortgages  are  not  available  for  this  purpose.  The  reasons  why  they 
are  not  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  Nor  do  I  see  any  other  form 
of  security  available.  Probably  these  are  sufficient  in  amount  for  the 
purpose.     Are  they  sufficient  in  point  of  goodness? 

We  must  bear  in  mind  first,  that  the  banks  themselves  will  be 
more  interested  than  anybody  else  in  putting  up  good  securities,  and 
in  keeping  them  good,  because  any  resulting  loss  will  fall  upon  them. 
The  government's  remedy  is  not  exhausted  by  a  sale  of  the  security 
bonds.  It  comes  down  upon  the  bank's  capital  and  assets  for  any  de- 
ficiency, and  it  can,  if  it  chooses,  give  itself  a  first  lien  upon  the  assets 
to  the  extent  of  the  unredeemed  notes.  This  would  not  be  unfair. 
But  the  government  has  still  other  means  of  reimbursement.  It  can 
convert  the  present  tax  on  bank-notes  into  a  safety-fund  for  all  failed 
bank-notes,  and  can  invest  this  fund  in  the  same  class  of  securities  as 
the  deposited  bonds.  Finally,  there  is  still  another  resource,  i.e.,  the 
personal  liability  of  the  bank's  shareholders.  Each  one  is  liable  for 
a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  his  stock,  in  addition  to  the  property 
which  the  stock  represents. 

So  we  have  four  strings  to  our  bow;  viz., — 

1.  The  bonds  deposited  as  security. 

2.  The  bank's  capital. 

3.  A  common  safety -fund  (if  desired)  accumulated  from  the  tax 
on  bank-notes. 

4.  The  shareholders'  personal  liability. 

Is  anybody  prepared  to  say  that  this  is  not  sufficient?  Probably 
the  most  competent  critics  will  affirm  that  the  clauses  numbered  2,  3, 
and  4,  are  sufficient  without  No.  1 ;  and  a  very  strong  argument  can 
be  made   to  that  effect,   drawn  from  the  statistics  of  bank-failures 
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durmg  the  past  twenty-five  years.  But  probably  Congi-ess  would  not 
consent  to  such  an  innovation. 

I  grant,  that,  if  the  note-holders  were  to  be  thrown  into  panic  by 
bank-failures,  the  plan  would  be  very  questionable,  because  sometimes 
securities  decline  very  rapidly  in  the  market.  One  brick  knocks  down 
another,  and  presently  the  whole  row  is  flat  on  the  ground.  But,  if 
the  government  backs  all  the  notes,  no  note  can  ever  be  discredited, 
however  much  the  securities  may  decline.  There  will  not  be  an 
extra  note  presented  for  payment  in  any  panic.  Ver}*  likely,  notes 
would  be  hoarded  in  such  a  case,  as  Bank  of  England  notes  have 
been  at  such  times.  The  question  is  only  of  securing  the  goveni- 
ment.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  security  enumerated 
above  is  ample. 

Mr.  Harter  proposes  that  the  present  discriminating  tax  on  the 
circulating  notes  of  state  banks  shall  be  repealed,  provided  such  notes 
are  secured  in  precisely  the  same  manner  by  bonds  deposited  by  the 
auditor  or  treasurer  of  the  State,  and  provided,  also,  that  the  State 
shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  its  circulating  notes.  This  provision 
seems  to  me  objectionable.  In  the  first  place,  it  introduces  possibly 
forty -seven  different  varieties  of  bank-notes, — different  as  to  form  and 
as  to  goodness  also.  The  guaranty  of  Mississippi,  for  example,  would 
be  held  in  much  less  esteem  than  that  of  Ohio.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  guaranty  of  the  United  States  would  be  held  in  higher  esteem  than 
that  of  any  one  State.  It  is  very  undesirable  to  have  variety  re-intro- 
duced into  money  after  it  has  been  once,  and  with  much  difficulty, 
expelled.  The  war  rid  us  of  slavery  and  of  state  bank-notes, — good 
riddances  both !  Let  us  not  invite  the  return  of  either.  Mr.  Barter's 
reasons  for  opening  the  door  to  state  bank-notes  are  thus  given : — 

"  This  would,  in  every  Skite  where  there  was  a  demand  for  it,  restore  state 
banking  to  its  old  condition  of  usefulness,  and  would  silence  the  now  well- 
founded  charge  that  national  banks  enjoy  an  exclusive  and  therefore  special 
privilege, — that  of  issuing  circulating  notes." 

I  do  not  sec  the  force  of  these  reasons.  A  bank  calling  itself 
"  state  bank  "  is  required  to  do  all  the  things,  in  the  wa}^  of  securing 
its  notes,  that  another  bank  in  tlie  same  town,  called  "  national  bank," 
is  required  to  do;  or,  if  there  is  any  laxity  in  favor  of  the  former  (as 
in  supervision,  or  examination,  or  ]x^rsonal  liability  of  shnreholders), 
it  is  in  the  direction  of  greater  facilities  for  swindling  the  community. 
This  door  will  always  be  open  wide  enough,  do  what  we  may. 
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And  is  the  charge  that  the  national  banks  enjoy  an  exclusive  and 
special  privilege  well  founded?  To  establish  this,  it  must  be  shown 
that  somebody  is  denied  a  privilege  which  is  open  to  others.  This,  I 
apprehend,  cannot  be  shown.  It  is  well  known  that  the  comptroller 
of  the  currency  is  exerting  himself  all  the  time  to  bring  new  banks 
into  the  system.  His  report  for  1890  shows  that  807  came  into  exist- 
ence during  the  year.  The  doors  were  not  closed  to  any  who  were 
willing  to  conform  to  the  law.  Conformance  to  the  law  is  not  a  spe- 
cial privilege,  but  non-conformance  would  be. 

The  demand  for  state  bank-notes  comes,  not  from  those  who  want 
to  put  up  the  same  security  as  the  national  banks,  but  from  those  who 
do  not  want  to  put  up  any  security  at  all.  They  are  honest  men. 
They  do  not  intend  to  defraud  anybody.  They  have  the  Scotch  bank 
system  in  their  mind's  eye.  Whether  that  system — with  its  unlimited 
liability  of  shareholders,  its  uniformity  of  local  law,  and  its  small, 
compact  territory — is  adaptable  to  our  wide  continent  and  our  diverse 
State  laws  and  practice,  is  extremely  doubtful,  but,  at  any  rate,  is  not 
relevant  to  this  discussion. 

What  is  to  be  done  in  case  a  State  treasurer  makes  away  with  the 
securities  committed  to  him?  There  are  some  modern  instances  of 
this  kind.  Then  the  State  must  make  good  its  guaranty;  but  when? 
The  States  do  not  usually  keep  a  surplus  of  cash  on  hand  for  such 
contingencies.  Of  course,  the  notes  would  depreciate  while  the  State 
was  providing  itself  with  funds  to  make  good  its  pledge,  and  most 
likely  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  would  be  necessary.  Then, 
suppose  that  the  Legislature  should  not  make  an  appropriation.  The 
State  may  guarantee  the  notes;  but  who  will  guarantee  the  State? 
Even  the  State  of  Minnesota  was  rescued  from  the  disgrace  of  repudi- 
ation, only  by  a  decision  of  its  Supreme  Court,  ten  years  ago. 

But  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  in  no  way  essential  to  the  plan 
we  are  considering.  I  have  said  enough  to  show,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment Mr.  Harter's  proposal  as  regards  the  national  banks,  with  some 
not  serious  modification  and  amendment,  would  be  quite  safe. 

Horace  White. 
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The  money  or  circulating  medium  of  a  country  usually  consists 
of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  paper  carrenc}^  The  great  bulk  of  busi- 
ness is  conducted  on  credit.  Transactions  are  made  by  debits  and 
credits  on  books  of  account,  by  promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange  on 
time  and  demand,  bank-checks,  etc.  As  a  rule,  only  balances,  or  dif- 
ferences between  debit  and  credit  transactions,  are  settled  in  money ; 
and  international  settlements  are  usually  made  in  gold  or  silver.  In 
other  words,  by  common  consent,  gold  or  silver  are  considered  equiva- 
lent for  all  other  property  at  such  prices  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  parties  who  make  the  transactions.  It  is  therefore  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  circulating  medium  used  be  redeemable  in 
gold  or  silver,  and  interchangeable  at  par,  in  order  to  conduct  business 
upon  a  proper  and  stable  basis ;  and  any  plan  which  contemplates  a 
change  in  our  circulating  medium  should  be  carefully  considered  be- 
fore being  indorsed  or  adopted. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Michael  D.  Ilarter,  published  in  the  October 
Forum,  suggests  a  radical  change  from  our  present  system.  It  is  en- 
titled "A  Plan  for  a  Permanent  Bank  System;  "but  tlie  ordinary 
functions  of  banks  of  deposit  and  discount  are  not  discussed,  the 
plan  considering  only  the  issue  of  bank-notes  on  the  security  of  state, 
municipal,  and  railway  bonds.  No  provision  is  made  in  his  plan  to 
restrict  the  aggregate  amount  of  notes  issued,  and  without  restriction 
the  volume  of  bank-note  currency  would  soon  be  so  inflated  that  re- 
demption would  be  impossible.  This  of  itself  would  ap}K\ar  to  be  an 
insurmountable  objection  to  his  plan. 

The  national  banking  sj'stem,  which  was  organized  in  February, 
1863,  has  furnished  for  many  years  a  most  excellent  paper  currency, 
secured  by  deposit  of  government  bonds  with  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  bank-notes  arc  issued  under  such  careful  pro- 
visions of  law,  that  the  general  public  scarcely  realize  that  they  are 
simply  promises  to  pay,  and  not  money.  The  luitional  bank-notes 
are  redeemable  in  legal-tender  notes,  which,  in  turn,  are  redeemable 
in  coin,  and  for  many  years  have  been  as  perfect  a  circulating  medium 
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as  it  is  possible  for  a  bank-note  to  be.  The  redemption  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  however,  has  progressed  so  far, 
that  government  bonds  can  no  longer  be  used  as  a  basis  of  circulation 
with  profit.  The  gradual  reduction  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and 
its  redemption,  have  for  many  years  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  if 
bank-notes  are  to  be  used  in  the  United  States  as  any  considerable 
part  of  our  currency,  some  other  basis  or  security  must  be  found. 
Many  plans  have  been  suggested;  -but  so  far  none  has  been  accepta- 
ble to  the  general  public  or  to  Congress.  In  the  mean  time  the  gov- 
ernment itself  has  provided  the  people  with  a  paper  currency,  based 
upon  deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  that  has  at  all  times  been  inter- 
changeable, and  well  suited  for  business  needs.  The  issue  of  currency 
by  the  government,  however,  has  been  criticised  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  dangerous  prerogative,  and  that  no  legislation  can  provide  for  a  gov- 
ernment issue  of  money  which  will  be  flexible  enough  for  the  needs 
of  business;  i.e.,  such  an  issue  does  not  meet  the  well-known  neces- 
sity of  an  increase  or  diminution  of  currency  suitable  for  the  fluctua- 
tion of  business.  It  is  necessary,  during  certain  periods  of  each  year, 
that  a  large  amount  of  currency  from  the  various  centres  should  be 
distributed  throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  make  advances  on 
maturing  crops,  and  for  other  purposes.  At  other  seasons,  the  return 
flow  of  currency  to  the  centres  makes  it  possible  for  our  business  to 
be  properly  and  safely  conducted  with  a  less  volume  of  currency  out- 
standing. For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  is  believed  that  bank-notes 
should  form  a  large  part  of  the  circulation  of  the  country,  on  the 
theory  that  notes  can  be  issued  when  needed,  and  redeemed  when  they 
have  performed  their  function.  Therefore,  the  fundamental  principle 
underlying  a  bank-note  is  its  redemption  when  desired.  For  obvious 
reasons,  coin  cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  for  bank-note  circulation.  No 
profit  would  accrue  to  a  bank  putting  out  notes  against  coin ;  and  this 
method  would  not  provide  additional  currency,  as  coin  can  at  any  time 
be  used  as  money. 

Next  to  gold  and  silver,  the  debt  of  a  sound  government  is  uni- 
versally considered  the  best  basis  for  circulation,  as  government  bonds 
€an  be  readily  converted,  and  the  bank-notes  redeemed  from  their 
proceeds. 

Mr.  Harter  suggests  that  the  National  Bank  Act  be  taken  as  a 
basis  of  his  plan  for  "  a  permanent  banking  system,"  and  also  suggests 
that  banks  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  several  States  should  be 
permitted  to  issue  notes.     This  would  not  be  feasible,  as  notes  issued 
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under  national  authority  would  undoubtedly  be  considered  safer  by 
the  general  public  than  those  issued  under  state  authority,  and  con- 
sequently the  notes  would  not  be  interchangeable  at  par. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  redemption  of  notes  at  the  counter  of  the 
bank  only,  as  suggested  in  the  plan,  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to 
the  general  public,  and  would  result  in  higher  rates  of  domestic  ex- 
change. Under  our  present  currency  system,  remittances  and  collec- 
tions are  made  throughout  the  United  States  at  a  nominal  charge; 
whereas,  it  will  be  remembered  that  under  the  old  system  of  bank-note 
issues,  redeemable  at  the  bank  only,  exorbitant  rates  of  exchange  pre- 
vailed. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  excellence  of  the  national  banking 
system  is  largely  due  to  its  being  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
General  Government;  and,  undoubtedly,  national  banks  will  continue 
to  exist  as  banks  of  deposit  and  discount,  whether  or  not  they  issue 
circulation.  The  continued  growth  of  the  s\'stem  demonstrates  that 
national  banks  are  no  longer  organized  for  purposes  of  circulation,  but 
in  order  to  obtain  the  credit  of  a  national  organization.  National  bank- 
notes, being  secured  by  a  deposit  of  government  bonds,  are  guaranteed 
by  the  government  itself.  This  is  reasonable,  as  the  issue  is  but  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds ;  and  the  least  the  government 
can  do  is  to  pay  its  own  debt  at  par.  But  it  would  be  dangerous  and 
unwise  for  the  United  States  to  guarantee  bank-notes  secured  by  the 
debt  of  states,  municipalities,  or  railway  corporations,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Harter.  Such  guaranty  might  lead  to  national  complications,  if 
the  bonds  of  states  or  municipalities,  deposited  to  secure  circulation, 
should  default  either  in  principal  or  interest. 

The  suggestion  that  state,  municipal,  and  railway  securities  be  used 
as  a  basis  of  circulation,  has  been  made  by  several  writers  on  this 
subject  during  the  past  decade;  but  such  securities  are  not  considered 
available  by  those  who  have  given  the  subject  most  careful  attention. 
It  is  possible  that  bonds  issued  by  some  of  the  older  states  and  cities, 
where  the  constitution  and  statutes  provide  safeguards  as  to  excessive 
issues,  might  be  available  as  a  basis  of  circulation;  but  each  and  every 
State  can  change  its  constitution,  and  statutory  restrictions  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  bond  issues,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  muni- 
cipalities: therefore  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  selections  of  state, 
city,  and  county  bonds  whose  value  could  be  depended  upon  with 
certainty.  The  jyer  cajnla  restriction,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Harter, 
would  be  no  safeguard  against  issues  of  bonds  altogether  out  of  pro- 
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portion  to  the  taxable  property  of  a  State  or  district.  An  aggregate 
debt  of  ''  two  dollars  for  each  of  its  citizens  "  might  be  excessive  in 
one  State,  and  possibly  not  a  burden  in  another.  Prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  National  Bank  Act,  notes  were  issued  in  some  States,  secured 
by  State  bonds;  and  it  is  well  known  that  heavy  losses  were  sus- 
tained by  bank-note  holders  through  the  repudiation  of  the  bonds  of 
several  States.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Harter — that  the  circulation  of 
banks  might  be  guaranteed  by  States — would  be  of  little  consequence, 
as  such  guaranty  could,  upon  the  slightest  pretext,  be  repudiated.  It 
is  doubtful,  moreover,  if  such  a  guaranty  would  be  valid. 

The  use  of  railway-bonds  would  be  much  more  dangerous  than  the 
use  of  state  or  municipal  securities.  Eailway-bonds  are  issued  with- 
out statutory  restriction  or  regulation ;  and  the  frequent  re-organiza- 
tion of  railway  corporations  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  indi- 
cates that  very  many  of  the  railways  in  the  United  States  have  been 
and  are  bonded  for  larger  sums  than  their  cost  of  construction  or  value 
will  warrant.  Railway  construction  in  this  country  is  not  so  expen- 
sive as  formerly,  and  very  likely  many  of  the  railway-bonds  now  out- 
standing will  be  scaled  down,  both  principal  and  interest;  and  the 
mere  listing  of  such  securities,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  in 
default  for  non-payment  of  interest  for  five  years,  would  not  be  con- 
clusive as  to  their  value :  these  and  the  other  safeguards  suggested  by 
Mr.  Harter  are  entirely  insufficient  to  warrant  the  issue  of  bank-notes 
on  such  a  basis. 

If  the  people  of  this  country  become  dissatisfied  with  the  paper  cur- 
rency now  issued  by  the  government,  based  upon  a  deposit  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  and  silver  bullion,  and  conclude  that  the  use  of  bank-notes 
as  money  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  (which  from  pres- 
ent indications  is  very  doubtful),  the  National  Bank  Act  could  proba- 
bly be  amended  so  that  bank-notes  might  be  issued  to  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  capital  of  each  bank ;  such  notes  to  be  a  first  lien  upon 
the  assets  of  the  bank,  and  thus  secured,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
promissory  notes,  time  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  evidences  of  debt 
created  by  mercantile  and  commercial  transactions  having  but  a  short 
time  to  run.  The  proceeds  of  such  transactions  would  provide  funds 
for  the  bank  to  retire  its  notes  from  time  to  time,  and,  when  the  in- 
crease of  business  required  additional  circulation,  the  expansion  of 
credits  would  furnish  to  a  certain  extent  the  requisite  security.  In 
addition  to  the  note  being  a  first  lien  on  the  assets  of  the  bank,  and 
secured  as  stated,  a  safety  fund  might  be  accumulated  by  an  annual 
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tax  on  circulation — to  be  collected,  and  retained  in  the  National  Treas- 
ury— to  be  used  as  a  redemption  fund  in  case  of  disaster  to  individual 
banks.  A  careful  examination  of  the  statutes  under  which  bank-notes 
are  issued  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Canada,  and  other  countries,  indicates  that  the  issues  which 
are  most  flexible  and  stable  are  such  as  last  suggested, — a  first  lien  on 
the  assets  of  the  bank,  and  so  forth.  Bank-notes  should  not  be  used 
as  money  in  any  country,  unless  the  aggregate  amount  of  issue  is 
restricted,  the  notes  perfectly  secured,  and  their  redem})tion,  when  de- 
sired, absolutely  certain.  Past  experience  has  shown  conclusively 
that  bank-notes  ought  to  be  issued  under  the  supervision  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  rather  than  of  the  several  States. 

Henry  W.  Cannon. 
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THOUGHTS  ABOUT  EDUCATION. 

It  is  with  no  light  heart  that  I  act  on  the  wish  of  the  editor  that  I 
should  set  down  mj  experience  of  education  as  now  carried  on  in  the 
Old  World.  I  cannot  forget  that  I  have  had  to  take  part  in  education 
in  one  form  or  other  for  nearly  forty  years ;  that  I  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  education  of  sons  of  my  own ;  that  I  have  for  years  past 
joined  in  the  discussions  and  conferences  on  this  question :  and  now  I 
feel  at  times  that  we  are  further  off  the  right  path  than  ever,  as  if  our 
whole  system  were  a  failure.  There  are  hours  when  I  feel  about  edu- 
cation nothing  but  this,— wipe  it  out,  and  let  us  begin  it  all  afresh. 

It  has  long  been  a  favorite  idea  of  mine  that  many  things  work 
delightfully  for  good  whilst  they  are  spontaneous  and  unorganized ; 
but  when  they  are  stereotyped  into  an  elaborate  art,  and  evolve  a 
special  profession  or  trade  of  experts,  they  produce  unexpected  fail- 
ures, and  end  in  more  harm  than  good.  Holidays,  excursions,  exhi- 
bitions, authorship,  preaching,  temperance, — a  thousand  good  things 
and  virtuous  gifts, — end  in  monster  jubilees,  world  fairs,  book-making, 
pulpit-trading,  fanatical  tyranny,  and  other  invasions  of  peace  and 
freedom.  And  few  things  suffer  more  than  education  by  passing  into 
stereotyped  schemes  set  forth  in  the  formulas  of  the  day,  and  ex- 
pounded by  professional  experts.  A  uniform  system  of  education  is 
a  form  of  madness  akin  to  a  project  for  making  men  of  one  size  or  one 
weight. 

After  forty  years  or  so  I  am  coming  round  to  think  that  the  less 
we  systematize  education,  dogmatize  about  it,  even  talk  about  it,  the 
better.  A  good  education  is  a  general  mental  and  moral  condition, 
like  a  virtuous  nature  and  a  healthy  body ;  and  we  are  all  treating  it 
as  if  it  were  a  special  art  or  a  technical  craft,  and  could  be  taught  like 
playing  the  violin,  or  tested  like  jumping.  There  is  no  test  of  a  good 
education,  and  no  specific  for  making  a  young  mind  active  and  full. 
Minds  are  far  more  various  than  physical  constitutions,  and  infinitely 
more  subtle.  Education,  in  a  true  and  high  sense,  implies  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mind  to  its  perfection  in  a  natural  and  complete  man- 
ner; and  yet,  whilst  every  one  can  see  the  quackery  involved  in  any 
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art  of  universal  health,  we  are  still  multiplying  examinations,  educa- 
tional boards,  syllabi,  schemes,  and  royal  roads  to  the  making  of  fine 
minds. 

If  there  is  one  thing  on  which  all  the  great  reformers  of  man's 
social  life  have  insisted  more  than  another,  it  is  the  essential  unity  of 
education^  in  its  moral,  mental,  and  active  side,  and  the  hopelessness 
of  trying  to  build  up  a  truly  organic  education  out  of  many  kinds  of 
merely  sectional  instruction.  It  is  like  seeking  to  cure  a  case  of  nerv- 
ous collapse  by  drugs.  All  real  philosophers  tell  us  that  man  is  a 
complex,  subtle,  but  single  organism,  which  we  can  no  more  take  to 
pieces  and  treat  in  segments  than  we  can  cut  up  his  body.  If  there 
be  such  things  as  morality  and  religion,  and  if  any  thing  can  be  said 
or  done  by  way  of  inculcating  them,  or  applying  them  to  life,  then 
education  cannot  be  severed  from  morality  and  religion,  and  all  real 
education  must  be  inspired  by  religion  as  well  as  morality.  Yet  here 
we  all  are  vowing  that  religion  shall  not  meddle  with  education,  and 
that  morality  belongs  to  a  set  of  influences  "quite  apart  from  schools 
and  universities. 

No  one  will  suspect  me  of  sighing  for  the  old  exclusive  religious 
tests  of  orthodoxy,  or  of  wishing  to  see  our  academies  reformed  on  the 
pattern  of  a  Jesuit  college.  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  that  for  me  and 
for  mine  no  place  would  be  found  in  any  theological  seminary!  T 
recognize  the  necessity,  therefore,  as  things  stand,  of  eliminating  reli- 
gion from  our  secular  education;  and,  as  I  do  not  understand  what 
systematic  morality  can  mean  if  it  have  no  religious  direction  at  all,  I 
am  bound  to  recognize  further  that  the  moral  part  in  our  current 
scholastic  systems  has  to  be  of  a  very  formal,  general,  and  simple  kind. 
But  since,  in  a  truly  normal  education,  religion  is  the  very  essence  of 
noble  work,  and  since  morality  apart  from  religion  is  a  rattling  of  dry 
bones,  all  that  we  can  do  in  education  must  be  mere  provisional  make- 
shift. 

We  ask  too  much  from  education,  we  make  too  much  of  it,  we 
monstrously  over-organize  it,  and  we  cruelly  overload  it.  Education 
can  do  for  us  infinitely  less  tlian  we  have  come  to  expect;  and  what 
little  it  can  do,  is  on  the  condition  that  it  be  left  simple,  natural,  and 
free.  I  have  known  very  few  men  who  were  made  into  any  thing 
great  entirely  by  their  education ;  and  I  have  known  a  good  many 
who  were  entirely  ruined  by  it,  and  were  finally  turned  out  as  pedants, 
prigs,  or  idiots.  Struggling  to  win  prizes  in  examination,  thinking 
always  about  the  style  current  to-day,  being  put  tlirough  tlie  reguhx- 
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tion  mill,  and  poring  over  some  little  corner  of  knowledge  for  some 
material  object — may  give  a  one-sided  appearance  of  learning  with 
nothing  behind  it,  will  turn  out  mechanical  eccentricities  like  calculat- 
ing-machines, may  change  an  honest  fellow  into  a  selfish,  dull  brute, 
or  leave  a  weak  brain  softened  and  atrophied  ioi  life.  And  the  more 
we  organize  education,  the  greater  is  the  risk  of  our  finding  this  result. 

All  that  education  can  really  give  is  this :  it  can  supply  the  oppor- 
tunities of  self-culture ;  hold  forth  new  standards  and  ideals  to  aim  at ; 
it  can  bring  the  budding  mind  into  contact  with  a  formed  and  mature 
mind ;  shed  over  the  young  spirit  the  inspiring  glow  of  some  rare  and 
beautiful  intelligence.  It  can  open  to  the  learner  the  door  into  the 
vestibule  of  the  great  Library  of  the  World's  Wisdom ;  but  it  cannot 
cram  its  contents  into  his  brain.  It  can  show  him  a  superior  intellect 
in  the  act  of  collecting  and  distilling  his  materials.  It  can  suggest, 
explain,  correct,  and  guide  in  a  very  general  and  occasional  way ;  but 
it  cannot  teach  vigorous  thinking,  or  thrust  coherent  knowledge  into 
a  raw  mind,  as  a  plough-boy  can  with  trouble  be  taught  to  write,  or 
to  remember  the  multiplication-table.  The  "three  Es,"  the  merely 
mechanical  instruments  of  education,  may  be  thus  rammed  in  by 
sheer  labor  (perhaps  they  must  be  so  taught).  But  when  we  speak  of 
"  education,"  we  are  here  meaning  the  higher  training  professed  to  be 
given  in  the  superior  colleges  and  schools.  And  in  these  it  is  often 
a  cruel  injury  to  a  moderate  or  dull  mind  to  have  scraps  of  "  pre- 
pared "  information,  and  peptonized  decoctions  of  science,  hammered 
into  its  cells,  or  to  have  essays,  poems,  and  systems  of  philosophy, 
"wrung,"  as  Milton  says,  "like  blood  from  the  nose." 

The  ideal  education  (as  imagined,  for  instance,  in  the  academies  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle)  would  be  such  that  a  body  of  students,  attracted 
by  a  great  love  of  knowledge,  should  gather  from  time  to  time  round 
some  great  teacher,  till  they  had  touch  of  his  informing  mind,  grasped 
his  method  of  thought,  felt  inspiration  from  his  typical  ideas,  asked 
of  him  questions,  and  answered  his  questions  to  them;  and  then  freely 
went  their  own  way  to  work  out  for  themselves  his  suggestions, 
and  left  him  free  to  think,  to  observe,  experiment,  or  write,  until  he 
was  again  ready  to  teach.  Here  is  a  creative  mind  lighting  up  other 
nascent  minds,  whom  a  sense  of  duty,  and  religious  eagerness  to 
behold  the  face  of  the  great  goddess  Truth,  have  freely  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  common  desire  to  develop  fitly  each  his  own  most  di- 
verse nature.  That  is  an  ideal  education;  though  we  all  admit  it  is 
impracticable  and  impossible  in  the  days  of  our  nineteenth  century. 
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What  a  gulf  separates  this  from  the  actual  education  that  we 
see  and  admire!  No  academic  grove,  but  a  barrack  with  regiments 
drilled  like  Prussian  guards,  every  man  of  the  whole  five  hundred  or 
thousand  polishing  up  the  same  lines,  translating  the  same  author, 
filling  up  every  hour  of  the  day  with  the  same  monotonous  task, 
anxious  about  the  next  inspection,  and  eager  to  win  promotion  by 
rigid  punctuality,  and  mechanical  precision  in  drill.  And  the  master 
and  philosopher  himself  is  now  a  drill  sergeant,  bound  to  repeat  the 
regulation  lesson,  to  exact  minute  discipline  in  thoughts,  himself 
worn  into  a  machine  by  eternal  inspections,  examinations,  and  formal 
observance  of  regimental  orders.  He,  poor  man,  neither  thinks  nor 
observes ;  he  neither  judges  his  pupils  in  his  mind,  nor  pretends  to 
put  them  in  touch  with  his  own.  He  analyzes,  digests,  serves  out, 
and  compels  the  repetition  of  the  particular  book  or  scheme  of  inquiry 
that  for  the  moment  is  in  vogue  in  his  particular  academy.  It  is  not 
for  him  to  think :  he  has  to  repeat.  He  has  to  tell  his  pupils  wdiat 
the  favorite  authority  in  history,  philosophy,  or  science,  has  said  in 
his  last  book,  and  to  see  w^hich  of  his  pupils  repeats  the  lesson  with 
the  greatest  accuracy.  Tons  of  written  answers  have  to  be  "  marked  " 
each  week  or  m.onth ;  and  the  teacher  is  concerned,  not  with  pupils, 
but  wnth  "  papers."  As  if  the  repetition  of  what  some  learned  man 
has  written  were  knowledge,  or  as  if  the  being  drilled  into  uniformity 
by  a  dozen  regulation  tutors  were  the  same  thing  as  being  inspired  by 
the  free  suggestions  of  one  powerful  mind. 

No  one  denies  that  drill  is  good  in  its  place,  for  certain  purposes ; 
and  so  is  discipline,  punctuality,  and  rigid  order.  It  all  has  fine  moral 
uses  for  many  natures;  it  can  turn  out  troopers,  artillerymen,  and 
able  seamen ;  and  a  dockyard,  a  factory,  or  a  fire-brigade  would  be 
failures  without  it.  But  the  question  now  is,  if  it  can  equally  w^ell 
educate  minds,  characters,  imaginations,  and  hearts;  whether  we  may 
not,  in  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  spheres,  overdo  the  discipline,  the 
uniformity,  and  the  formal  task.  The  question  is,  if  young  natures  may 
not  be  stunted  thereby,  and  growing  brains  choked,  inflated,  or  sterilized. 
Yet,  having  carried  our  modern  education  to  the  highest  point  of  elab- 
oration and  pressure  that  flesh  and  blood  can  sustain,  we  keep  on  call- 
ing for  a  still  more  intricate  set  of  regulations  and  for  more  profes- 
sional experts  (as  the  jargon  has  it),  more  incorrigible  "  educationists." 

What  is  the  reason  for  all  this?  for  our  age  is  neither  perverse  nor 
foolish,  and  reason  there  must  be  at  bottom.  The  reason  for  our 
practice  goes  very  deep  down,  and  takes  us  into  the  spiritual  founda- 
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tions  of  human  societ}'.  But  then  education  must  go  deep  down,  and 
is  akin  to  the  innermost  soul  of  social  phenomena.  The  reason  for 
our  practice,  I  hold  to  be,  that  education  must  normally  rest  on  moral 
and  religious  motives,  and  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  our  ideals  of 
duty  in  life,  and  our  sense  of  the  place  of  the  individual  in  the  world 
around  him.  We  all  admit  that  we  are  now  hopelessly  divided  and 
in  doubt  about  moral  and  religious  ideals,  about  the  motives  to  do  our 
duty  and  our  conception  of  man's  present  and  future,  in  our  reading 
of  the  voice  of  Providence  and  our  estimate  of  a  noble  life.  And, 
being  so  hopelessly  divided  into  a  thousand  schools  of  opinion,  we  are 
resolved  to  rest  education  on  purely  intellectual  bases,  to  surround  it 
with  material  and  pecuniary  motives,  to  limit  it  "to  what  will  pay," 
and  to  what  we  can  bring  to  the  visible  test  of  "  marks  "  by  the  first 
two  rules  of  arithmetic. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  New  World  may  be  spared  some  of  the 
evils  which  so  fatally  trammel  education  in  the  Old  World.  Some  of 
the  social  and  historic  sources  of  these  evils  are  peculiar  to  Europe,  and 
unknown  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  England,  at  least, 
education  has  to  be  organized  on  almost  rigid  social  strata;  lower- 
class,  middle-class,  upper-class  schools,  being  strictly  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  and  social  position  of  families.  No  "gentleman" 
ever  enters  an  "  elementary  "  school ;  no  workingman  ever  enters  a 
"public  school,"  as  by  an  ingenuous  euphemism  the  exclusive  semi- 
naries of  the  rich  are  still  described.  And  if  a  middle-class,  or  "  com- 
mercial "  school,  be  not  absolutely  closed  by  expense  or  convention 
to  the  poor  or  to  the  rich,  the  rare  and  casual  exceptions  are  not 
enough  to  break  the  rule  that  "intermediate  education  "  means  the 
teaching  of  the  lower  middle-class  which  are  not  artisans  and  are  not 
called  "  gentry."  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  this  could  be  altered 
at  once  in  such  a  country  as  England  with  its  ancient  and  complex 
social  conventions,  habits,  and  hierarchy.  But  it  is  still  true  that  to 
graduate  education,  from  the  age  of  nine  to  that  of  twentj^-one,  into 
strict  ranks  of  the  rich,  the  comfortable,  and  the  poor,  is  to  poison 
education  in  its  roots,  and  from  a  social  and  moral  point  of  view  to 
make  it  an  instrument  for  corrupting  the  mind.  It  was  not  so  when 
there  was  a  true  education,  in  the  ancient  world  or  in  the  midde  ages. 
And  the  bare  idea  of  dispensing  knowledge  by  castes  or  in  money 
grades  would  have  scandalized  Socrates,  Pythagoras,  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, Epictetus  and  Plutarch,  to  say  nothing  of  St.  Bernard,  Aquinas, 
Dante,  and  Petrarch. 
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Having  got  all  wrong  by  this  fundamental  sin  of  apportioning  out 
education  to  "gentlemen,"  to  tradesmen,  and  to  artisans,  in  the  "pub- 
lic school,"  the  commercial  "academy,"  and  the  board  school,  all 
kinds  of  evils  have  been  generated  and  increased.  Pride  of  caste 
forces  those  who  aspire  to  the  term  of  "gentlemen,"  the  governing 
class,  which  monopolizes  commissions  in  army  and  navy,  the  superior 
grades  of  the  public  service,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  learned 
professions — pride  of  caste  forces  tlaem  to  cling  to  a  "  classical  "  edu- 
cation in  its  old  pedantic  form,  the  quoting  of  Latin  without  false 
quantities,  and  the  writing  of  doggerel  in  Greek  or  Latin  verses.  I 
remember  a  lad  at  a  public  school  who  spent  a  weary  afternoon  over 
one  Latin  hexameter.     This  was  the  result, — 

"  Cantabo  laudes  Martis,  Venerisqug  lascivae." 

At  some  of  the  most  successful  schools  in  England,  boys  spend  whole 
terms  in  hammering  out  disgusting  nonsense  like  this,  before  they 
have  read  a  single  classical  author,  or  can  construe  a  page  of  Ovid  and 
Yirgil.  A  few  of  the  boys  are  clever  enough  to  catch  the  trick  of 
longs  and  shorts,  just  as  child  gymnasts  learn  to  balance  themselves 
on  the  trapeze  and  the  tight-rope ;  and  these  infant  phenomena  grow 
up  to  win  prizes,  scholarships,  and  honors,  and  turn  into  ignorant  and 
shallow  men.  So  far  from  this  mental  gymnastic  in  parrot-like  imita- 
tion of  the  classical  authors  conducing  to  a  love  of  ancient  literature, 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  high-pressure  system  of  composition  pot- 
hunting  destroys  all  real  interest  and  knowledge  of  the  great  w^orks  of 
antiquity.  Many  a  brilliant  scholar  has  never  opened  Polybius  or 
Strabo,  Theophrastus  or  Plutarch,  and  the  day  after  his  last  examina- 
tion he  is  anxious  to  be  rid  of  his  classics  along  with  his  battered  cap 
and  his  ragged  gown. 

I  have  so  often  already  tried  to  point  out  the  essential  vices  of  the 
examination  system,  that  I  will  not  return  to  it,  save  to  say,  that,  the 
more  I  see  of  it,  the  more  do  I  feel  that  it  is  ruining  education  alto- 
gether. Mechanical  examination  never  can  test  any  knowledge  worth 
having:  all  that  it  can  do  is  to  debase  and  pervert  education.  The 
pupil  has  before  him  an  end,  which  is  not  knowledge  or  mental  cul- 
ture of  any  kind,  but  success,  money,  applause,  and  superiority.  The 
teacher  has  before  him,  not  the  improvement  of  his  ])upils'  minds,  but 
their  "  fitness  "  for  the  race ;  and  those  who  set  the  j^apers  (often  the 
scurviest  professional  hacks)  practically  order  the  teacher  what  he  has 
to  teach.     There  are  no  doubt  some  ideal  forms  of  examination  which 
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might  be  made  fair  tests  of  knowledge ;  as  if  a  thoroughly  competent 
teaclier  were  left  free  to  judge  not  more  than  a  dozen  or  a  score  of 
students,  and  had  a  week  or  two  and  a  free  head  to  go  about  it  in  his 
own  way.  But  this  we  know  is  impracticable.  There  is  no  time ;  it 
would  be  too  costly;  and  we  will  not  trust  any  one's  impartiality. 
When  we  speak  of  academic  examinations,  we  mean  five  hundred 
students  writing  like  stenographers  for  four  or  five  days,  at  six  hours 
per  diem;  the  papers  being  "  marked "  mechanically  under  severe 
pressure  by  three  or  four  overworked  experts  who  never  saw  the 
pupils  before,  and  are  forced  to  pass  or  pluck  them  as  a  barrack  sur- 
geon does  recruits. 

The  source  of  this  shocking  parody  on  education  is  at  bottom  a 
moral  one.  Wanting  moral  and  religious  motives  and  guidance  in 
education,  we  fall  back  on  material  ones.  We  supply  the  pupil  with 
coarse  pecuniary  stimulants ;  we  will  not  trust  the  teacher  unless  we 
can  calculate  his  results  in  figures,  and  prove  his  competence  by  the 
addition  of  marks.  We  trust  neither  pupil  nor  teacher,  and  we  give 
both  low  aims  and  ideals,  and  not  high  ideals  and  aims.  And  the 
same  distrust  of  our  moral  control  over  education  tends,  in  England 
at  least,  to  foster  the  monstrous  exaggeration  of  muscular  exercise, 
which  is  now  become  a  serious  part  of  the  educational  scheme  at 
schools  and  colleges.  Boys  and  youths  are  prone  enough  to  overrate 
their  amusements  without  any  stimulus,  and  need  no  teaching  to  put 
their  studies  as  a  bad  second  to  their  games.  And  now  the  modern 
schoolmaster  and  tutor  snatches  at  gymnastics  as  the  sheet-anchor  of 
morality.  He  enforces  games  to  the  grave  injury  of  boys'  health, 
preaches  from  his  pulpit  the  apotheosis  of  racing  and  football,  in  the 
feeble  hope  that  by  exhausting  the  body,  he  will  make  discipline 
easier,  and  check  moral  abuse. 

The  entire  "  public  school,"  or  barrack  system,  the  college  or  ceno- 
bite  system,  as  practised  in  England,  with  all  their  unnatural  conse- 
quences and  their  essentially  material  spirit,  may  be,  as  things  are, 
necessary  evils,  but  they  are  thoroughly  abnormal  and  vicious  in 
principle.  The  normal  and  noble  education  can  only  be  given  in 
families^  and  not  in  barracks  or  convents.  The  moral,  religious,  and 
social  stimulus  of  education  ought  to  rise  mainly  there,  and  its  ground- 
work should  come  from  the  parents.  That  the  parents,  as  it  is,  are 
unfit,  unworthy,  unwilling  to  do  it,  absorbed  as  they  are  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  and  the  race  for  gain,  is  the  shame  and  grief  of  our 
materialist  habits,  for  it  does  not  release  the  parents  from  their  duty. 
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They  cannot  hire  ex])erts  to  do  their  work,  and  test  the  experts'  skill 
by  the  number  of  prizes  that  their  pupils  can  bag,  and  the  thousands 
of  marks  with  which  they  can  be  credited. 

It  is  too  true  now  that  few  families  can  really  give  a  high  educa- 
tion, and  few  young  persons  can  educate  themselves  even  with  assist- 
ance and  opportunity.  But  there  is  no  other  way.  The  groundwork 
of  education  must  be  laid  at  liome^  and  the  essentials  of  education 
must  come  from  the  learner  himself.  The  guidance,  the  inspiration, 
the  higher  organization  of  education,  belongs  no  doubt  to  superior 
and  special  teachers.  But  only  the  rare  superior  spirit  is  worth  much. 
The  rank  and  file  of  hack  teachers  do  more  harm  than  good,  except, 
it  may  be,  in  the  mechanical  rudiments  of  learning,  which  are  hardly 
needed  after  the  age  of  fifteen.  From  about  that  time  of  life  it  is 
guidance  and  inspiration  that  is  needed,  not  hammering,  cramming, 
and  punishing.  As  years  increase,  what  is  wanted  in  education  is  far 
more  freedom,  individuality,  diversity  of  bent,  more  leisure  than  we 
see  now  in  the  programme  of  any  "educationist,"  nay,  I  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  it,  more  indulgence  of  any  high  taste,  mere  day-dreaming, 
if  you  will,  in  a  word,  more  rest  and  peace.  Education  may  help  a 
man  to  form  his  mind :  it  cannot  make  it  for  him,  though  it  may  twist 
it  or  crush  it.  And  that  education  will  be  best  which  honestly  ac- 
knowledges how  little  it  can  do  outside  the  home,  how  small  is  its 
power  for  good  compared  with  the  natural  and  acquired  forces  of  each 
man's  brain  and  soul. 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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The  amazing  article  in  the  October  Forum,  in  favor  of  physical 
punishment  for  criminals,  opens  with  this  question:  "  What  would  be 
the  result  if  human  laws  should  undertake  to  decree  that  whoever 
offended  against  the  well-being  of  the  race  should  be  rewarded,  not 
punished?  "  I  would  answer  this  by  asking  another  equally  absurd: 
"What  would  be  the  effect  if  human  laws  should  decree  that  mad  dogs 
should  be  whipped  every  time  they  bit  a  person,  and  then  turned  loose 
to  bite  again  ?  These  two  absurd  propositions  merely  serve  to  sharply 
characterize  the  two  systems  for  treating  criminals, — punitive  and 
reformatory.  One,  as  old  as  mediaeval  history,  is  represented  by  the 
rack,  the  pillory,  and  the  whip:  the  other,  the  result  of  modern  civili- 
zation, is  represented  by  the  reformatory,  houses  of  correction,  prisons, 
and  penitentiaries, — the  present  American  system.  Is  it  a  failure,  as 
claimed  by  Mr.  Andrews,  the  champion  of  retributive  justice?  If  it 
is  the  cause  of  "  fifty-fold  "  increase  in  criminals  in  fifty  years,  then 
it  is  a  failure,  and  we  should  again  adopt  the  punitive  methods  of  pun- 
ishment. The  State  should  erect  the  whipping-post,  and  provide 
proper  instruments  for  bodily  torture  proportionate  to  the  offence; 
another  committee  should  :be  added  to  every  legislative  body,  known 
as  the  "  Committee  on  Instruments  and  Measure  of  Punishment." 
The  present  advancement  in  applied  mechanics  would  doubtless 
enable  the  procurement  of  instruments  that  would  produce  refined 
torture  becoming  to  our  Christian  civilization. 

Is  crime  on  the  increase  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation? This  question  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  student 
of  poenology  by  comparing  undigested  statistics  of  one  locality  at  inter- 
vals of  fifty  years.  This  has  led  and  will  lead  to  great  confusion  and 
palpable  misinformation,  as  we  shall  presently  show.  The  function  of 
statistics  is  the  observation  and  analysis  of  facts.  The  larger  the  area, 
the  greater  the  number  of  facts :  the  more  minute  the  facts,  the  greater 
the  possibility  of  critical  analyses.  Massachusetts  will  afford  a  good 
illustration  of  what  I  mean. 

It  is  claimed  that  fifty  years  ago  there  was  one  criminal  to  every 
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eight  hundred  inliabitants;  now  one  to  every  four  hundred  inhabit- 
ants. The  natural  inference  from  these  figures  is,  that  crime  is 
greatly  on  the  increase,  and  that,  if  the  ratio  is  kept  up,  all  the  people 
of  that  old  PuritaA  State  will  soon  be  behind  prison-bars.  It  is  a 
fact  that  its  criminals  have  increased  out  of  all  })roportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  population.  But  before  we  take  alarm,  and  declare  the 
whole  prison  treatment  a  failure  and  the  cause  of  this,  it  would  be 
well  to  inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  the  crimes.  Are  they  crimes 
against  person  and  property,  or  against  police  regulations  that  were 
either  not  offences  fifty  years  ago,  or  less  punished  then  than  now? 
In  1840  the  vice  of  intemperance  was  not  punished  in  Massachusetts 
as  a  crime,  except  in  a  few  instances  of  gross  bestiality.  In  1885, 
Massachusetts  had  over  eighteen  thousand  arrests  for  intemperance 
alone.  Add  to  these  the  arrests  of  saloon-keepers  for  selling  liquor 
without  license  and  in  violation  of  their  licenses,  and  we  have  two 
important  factors  in  this  question.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Harris  of  Boston,  now  the  commissioner  of  education 
of  the  United  States,  that  in  1860  the  cases  of  crimes  against  person 
and  property  in  Massachusetts  were  more  numerous  proportionately 
than  in  1885;  and  that  in  twenty-five  years  the  crimes  against  person 
and  property  had  decreased  forty-four  per  cent,  allowing  for  increase  in 
population.  Surely  the  good  people  of  Massachusetts  have  no  reason  for 
alarm  because  their  persons  and  property  are  safer  than  they  were  twenty- 
live  years  a^o,  while  the  drunkard  and  the  liquor-seller  are  not  so  safe. 
In  a  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  com- 
missioner of  labor,  showing  sentences  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
for  all  classes  of  offences,  including  drunkenness  and  liquor  offences, 
from  1860  to  1879, — made  from  the  official  statistics  as  reported  by  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  in  its  eleventh  annual 
report,  and  the  result  of  certified  reports  of  the  clerks  of  all  the  crimi- 
nal courts  in  the  State, — are  found  some  very  interesting  facts.  An 
examination  of  this  table  shows  that  the  total  number  of  sentences 
for  all  offences  for  the  twenty  years  is  578,348.  Of  these,  340,814 
were  for  drunkenness,  including  common  di-unkards;  that  is,  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  crimes  in  twenty  years  belong  to 
"intoxicating  liquor"  offences,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  m  this 
class  of  crime  from  1860  to  1879  was  155.9.  This  same  table  shows, 
that  for  the  same  period  there  was  an  actual  decrease  of  20.1  in  what 
are  known  as  high  crimes,  that  is,  those  that  have  always  been  recog- 
nized as  crimes.       Another  imj)ortant  factor  to  consider  in  comparing 
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crime  of  fifty  years  ago  with  crime  of  tlie  present,  is  in  the  great 
growth  of  our  cities.  Horace  D.  Wadlin,  chief  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  states,  ''  The  population  in  the  territory 
now  comprised  within  city  limits  in  Massachusetts  has  risen  from 
623,449,  at  the  close  of  the  war  (1865),  to  1,372,300,  a  gain  of  122.11 ; 
while  the  State  outside  this  territory  has  gained  but  34.66  per  cent." 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that  crime  is  greater  in  urban  than 
in  country  districts ;  and  this  remarkable  increase  in  the  growth  of 
our  cities,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  country,  wnll 
account  for  the  large  increase  in  petty  offences  and  drunkenness. 
These  very  figures  have  been  referred  to  and  used  to  demonstrate 
crime  on  the  increase  in  Massachusetts.  Some  one  has  said,  "  There 
is  nothing  more  misleading  than  figures,  except  facts." 

Happily  in  this  discussion  we  are  not  limited  to  the  meagre  sta- 
tistics of  one  locality  or  one  State,  but  have  before  us  a  late  census 
bulletin  on  convicts  in  penitentiaries  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
prepared  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Wines,  government  agent  and  inspector  for 
statistics  of  pauperism  and  crime.  The  figures,  when  compared  with 
a  report  made  by  the  same  special  agent  ten  years  ago,  show  an  actual 
increase  of  9,695  in  the  number  of  penitentiary  convicts.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  according  to  the  tenth  census,  was  50,155,783 ;  the 
number  of  convicts  in  penitentiaries,  including  leased  prisoners  at  that 
date,  was  35,538;  the  ratio  of  convicts  to  the  population  was  709  in 
each  million.  The  eleventh  census  shows  the  population  to  be  62,- 
622,250,  and  the  number  of  convicts  45,233;  the  ratio  of  convicts  to 
the  population  being  723 — an  increase  of  only  13  to  the  million.  Dr. 
Wines,  who  is  regarded  as  the  best  authority  in  this  country  on  crimi- 
nal statistics,  says  that  "this  growth  is  not  alarming,  since  further 
study  may  result  in  an  explanation  of  it,  or  even  in  showing  that 
crime  of  a  serious  nature  is  rather  on  the  decline  in  this  country  than 
on  the  increase." 

The  result  of  an  examination  of  statistics  relating  to  juvenile  re- 
formatories, as  compared  with  ten  years  ago,  is  still  more  encouraging. 
The  total  number  in  the  United  States  in  1890  was  14,846;  the  num- 
ber reported  in  1880  was  11,468 — an  increase  of  3,378.  In  1880  the 
ratio  was  229  in  each  million  of  population ;  in  1890  it  was  237 — an 
increase  of  only  8  to  the  million.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  notice 
that  the  foreign  population  furnishes  more  than  one-half  of  these 
juvenile  delinquents,  as  shown  by  the  census  report. 

We  now  turn  to  the  number  of  convicts  in  prisons  and  peniten- 
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tiaries  in  various  States  for  violation  of  the  criminal  code  of  tlie  United 
States,  and  we  have  a  still  better  showing  that  crime  of  a  serious  cliar- 
acter  is  on  the  decline.  These  statistics  are  carefully  collected  annu- 
ally by  direction  of  the  attorney-general,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
the  general  agent.  I  give  them  for  the  last  live  3'ears.  In  1886  there 
were  conlined  in  the  various  institutions  in  this  country  1,027  United 
States  prisoners ;  in  1887,  8-12;  in  1888,  1,125;  in  1889, 1,083;  in  1890, 
1,011.  This  shows  an  actual  decrease  notwithstanding  the  increase 
in  population. 

In  estimating  the  increase  in  crime,  one  important  factor  should  be 
considered  that  cannot  be  supported  by  statistics.  It  is  suspected  and 
believed  that  in  recent  years  the  countries  of  Europe  are  using  every 
available  means  to  unload  their  pauper  and  criminal  population  upon 
our  shores:  so  manifest  did  this  appear,  that  the  General  Government 
has  recently  taken  vigorous  measures  to  prevent  these  "  lawless  gangs  " 
from  landing.  Unquestionably  this  is  a  great  cause  for  increase  in 
our  criminal  population. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  answering  the  question,  "  Is  crime  on 
the  increase  ?  "  I  have  thus  far  confined  the  investigation  chiefly  to 
those  ordinarily  known  as  felons, — convicts  that  are  sentenced  to 
prison,  usually  for  a  term  of  years.  It  is  in  the  treatment  of  these, 
that  the  reformatory  methods  can  be  tested.  From  the  above  show- 
ing, where  is  the  ground  for  the  bold  statement  that  "  the  reformatory 
system  of  treating  prisoners  is  a  failure"?  Khetorical  epithets  of 
"bouquet  system,"  "roast  beef,"  "  orchestral,"  from  "  punishment  to 
bouquets,"  may  distinguish  the  author  for  ornamentation  in  diction, 
but  not  in  comprehensive  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  by  the  "  reform 
system."  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  entire  civilized  world  has 
discarded  an  "  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  "  code  of  punish- 
ment. They  have  learned  that  moral  coercion,  used  to  infuse  skill  into 
the  hand,  education  in  the  head,  and  right  rules  of  living  in  the  heart, 
has  more  discipline  in  it,  and  is  a  greater  force  in  protecting  society 
from  crime,  than  all  the  pain  that  brute  force  could  inflict,  or  physical 
nature  endure. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  any  general  discussion  of 
all  the  means  and  advantages  that  are  being  used  by  the  wardens  in 
our  prisons  to  train  men  for  good  citizenship  by  habits  of  work,  and 
rules  of  right  living.  It  has  been  my  official  duty,  as  well  as  my 
{)rivilege,  to  visit  many  of  these  institutions,  and  })ersonally  to  witness 
the  discipline,  and  the  kindl.y  teaching  of  the  convict  helpful  lessons 
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for  the  future  rule  of  his  life;  in  many  cases  adapting  the  work,  the 
education,  and  discipline  to  the  individual. 

The  wardens  of  our  prisons  are  not  a  class  of  theorists  or  imprac- 
ticable sentimentalists.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  men  of  sound  judgment 
and  broad  humanity.  An  examination  of  a  few  aphorisms  found  in 
the  splendid  literature  written  by  these  men  evidences  the  scope  to 
which  they  would  carry  the  reform  methods:  "Public  security  re- 
quires the  reformation  or  incapacitation  of  the  wrong-doer;"  "Isola- 
tion until  reformation;"  "  Prison  reform  is  best  aided  by  crime  pre- 
ventative;" "While  punishing  for  the  crime,  strive  to  save  the  man;" 
^'  The  primary  object  of  all  reformatory  methods  is  protection  to  so- 
ciety;" "  Non -partisanship  in  prison  management."  Here  is  the  wis- 
dom of  the  statesman,  the  philosophy  of  the  scientist,  and  the  ethics 
of  the  Christian. 

We  now  turn  to  the  dark  side  of  the  crime  problem,  represented 
by  the  jail  and  the  workhouse,  where  offenders  are  sentenced  for  a 
short  time  for  misdemeanors.  The  increase  of  criminals  in  these  in- 
stitutions is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  in  population.  We 
are  unable  to  obtain  all  the  late  census  statistics  relating  to  these,  but 
the  jails  will  show  an  increase  of  53.95  per  cent  in  ten  years:  doubt- 
less the  workhouse  will  keep  pace  with  this  ratio.  The  question  is 
asked:  "Do  our  new  methods  reform  these?  "  I  answer,  "No;  "  and 
for  the  most  obvious  reason.  The  shortness  of  the  term  of  sentence, 
and  environments  of  the  place  of  commitment,  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  any  reformatory  work.  Any  system  of  reform  that  could 
in  one  short  month  cure  the  ills  of  these  debased,  degraded,  and  cor- 
rupt offsprings  of  the  criminal  sewages  of  our  large  cities,  would  be  a 
great  blessing  to  the  race.  Thirty  days  of  hypodermic  injection  of 
labor  at  the  workhouse,  or  one  month  of  elixir  of  ease,  apathy,  and 
indifference  at  the  common  jail,  would  be  as  fruitless  as  one  injection 
of  "  lymph  "  to  cure  consumption,  or  one  application  of  "  sovereign 
balm  "  to  cure  rheumatism. 

An  analysis  of  statistics  of  this  home  guard  of  the  army  of  crimi- 
nals shows  that  more  than  one-half  of  them  are  what  are  known  as 
^'repeaters,"  professionals  m  petty  crimes  for  "revenue,"  or  for  "bed 
and  board  "  m  some  comfortable  jail  or  workhouse.  Then  there  are 
the  habitual  drunkards  that  crowd  these  jails  and  workhouses  in  all 
our  large  cities.  The  number  of  these  is  simply  enormous,  and  daily 
increasing.  The  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  New  York  City  for  the 
year  1890  were  31,534;  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  same  year,  24,661;  in 
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Boston,  for  the  year  1889,  24,000 ;  m  Chicago,  for  the  same  year,  ol,164. 
It  is  estimated  that  865,000  men  are  arrested  annually  in  this  country 
for  drunkenness  alone — an  army  greater  than  the  arrests  for  all  other 
offences.  One  who  has  ever  visited  our  police  courts,  and  witnessed 
the  grinding-out  process,  is  familiar  with  the  usual  sentence, — "'  Thirty 
days  in  jail,"  or  at  the  "  workhouse."  It  is  starthng  to  think  that  this 
is  chanted  a  thousand  times  every  day  in  the  year,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  litany  of  these  temples  of  justice. 

We  have  thus  briefly  classified  and  analyzed  the  army  of  crimi- 
nals, that  we  may  the  better  observe  the  advancement  made  by  reform 
m.ethods,  and  locate  the  strong  intrenchments  of  the  foe.  There  is 
certainly  no  special  cause  for  alarm  at  the  comparative  showing  of  the 
inmates  of  our  prisons,  penitentiaries,  houses  of  correction,  and  juve- 
nile reformatories.  When  we  compare  in  any  way  the  statistics  of 
present  crime  w^ith  the  apparent  crime  of  fifty  years  ago,  we  must  con- 
sider that  our  rapid  growth  and  advancing  civilization  have  caused 
hundreds  of  laws  to  be  enacted,  making  offences  of  those  matters  which 
w^ere  not  then  regarded  as  crimes.  There  are  hundreds  of  prisoners 
serving  sentences  for  violation  of  internal  revenue  laws,  national  bank 
laws,  and  post-office  laws,  most  of  which  offences  were  unprovided  for 
by  legislation  fifty  years  ago.  Violations  of  municipal  regulations 
now  frequent  were  not  recognized,  or  provided  for  as  offences,  even 
twenty  years  ago.  Could  we  compare  the  arrests  made  in  1890  with 
those  in  18-10  for  similar  offences,  it  would  undoubtedh^  show  a  de- 
crease rather  than  an  increase  in  crime,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
never  in  our  nation's  history  were  we  so  well  equipped  for  making 
prompt  arrests  and  convictions  as  at  present. 

The  increase  of  crime,  as  we  have  shown,  is  not  in  the  serious 
class  of  offences  against  person  and  property,  known  as  "  felonies," 
but  in  petty  offences  or  misdemeanors,  which  incUide  the  vast  horde 
of  drunkards  that  appear  daily  in  our  police  courts,  where  is  heard  the 
monotonous  sentence,  "  Thirty  days."  This  is  the  strategic  point  for 
the  application  of  the  "reform  system."  This,  however,  cannot  be 
applied  without  a  change  in  all  our  criminal  codes  and  many  of  the 
police  regulations.  In  making  these  changes,  the  State  should  aban- 
don all  idea  of  short  sentences  as  punishment.  Imprisonment  for  the 
first  offence  should  be  isolated,  so  that  the  bad  may  not  get  worse, 
and  those  that  are  not  inherently  criminal  may  not  be  contaminated 
by  the  criminal  element.  On  the  second  offence  let  these  offenders 
be  taken  under  the  custody  of  the  State  or  City  as  an  element  too 
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dangerous  to  be  at  large.  Let  their  place  of  imprisonment  be  similar 
in  discipline  and  work  to  the  reformatories  and  prisons.  Let  the 
sentence  be  indeterminate,  and  these  offenders  be  given  to  understand 
that  they  cannot  again  have  their  liberty  until  they  have  developed 
such  qualifications  as  a  board  of  pardons  would  regard  as  an  evidence 
of  fitness  for  restoration  to  freedom,  and  citizenship.  Can  this  be 
done?  Yes:  in  law,  as  in  morals,  "that  can  be  done  which  ought  to 
be  done." 

But  what  about  the  ever-increasing  army  of  drunkards?  Some 
plan  must  be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  society  from  the  expense  and 
evil  entailed  by  the  existence  of  so  many  thousand  habitual  drunk- 
ards. Considering  these  from  a  reformatory  standpoint,  or  in  their 
civic  relations,  the  problem  is  most  perplexing  to  both  the  Christian 
and  the  Statesman.  So  far  the  lighthouse  of  the  Church  and  the  life- 
boat of  the  State  have  proved  ineffectual  remedies.  To  the  on-e  they 
will  not  look  for  help,  and  the  other  has  only  proved  a  temporary  rescue. 

That  intemperance  is  a  disease,  and  not  a  crime,  may  be  an  inter- 
esting study  to  the  student  of  pathology ;  but  whether  a  disease,  or  a 
crime,  or  both,  its  victims  are  equally  dangerous  to  society.  The  re- 
peated arrest  and  short  confinement  of  the  habitual  drunkard,  only 
adds  length  of  days  to  his  life  of  debauchery,  by  affording  conditions 
for  bodily  recuperation,  but  not  for  mental  or  moral  regeneration. 
"  They  return  to  their  wallowing  in  the  mire."  You  drive  them  from 
one  locality  in  a  city,  and  they  will  transfer  their  brutality  and  vice 
to  some  other.  They  have  so  long  breathed  the  malaria  of  the  fecu- 
lent slums,  that  it  is  their  very  life.  Like  some  poisonous  plants,  they 
flourish  only  on  decay.  These  furnish  the  great  army  of  lazzaroni 
that  fill  our  poorhouses,  and  tax  our  charities.  The  State  should 
abandon  its  mild  and  ineffectual  methods  of  treating  this  class  of 
offenders,  and  regard  them  as  a  dangerous  element  of  society,  that 
must  be  taken  into  custody,  and  vigorously  treated  and  disciplined 
until  they  are  cured  of  the  disease  of  drunkenness,  or  their  vicious 
criminal  appetites  are  regenerated.  It  is  not  the  function  or  duty  of 
the  State  to  save  men  from  sin  or  vice ;  but,  because  vice  has  taken  on 
the  form  of  a  public  nuisance,  the  State  must  protect  society.  In  the 
punishment  of  these  offenders  two  objects  should  be  considered, — ■ 
present  protection  and  future  security.  To  accomplish  both  these 
ends  necessitates  a  place  of  confinement  with  medical,  physical,  and 
moral  treatment  until  probable  cure.  Let  steady  labor,  firm  discipline, 
and  proper  medicme  be  the  punishment  by  which  a  cure  is  effected. 
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If  one-half  the  expense  that  is  now  annually  incurred  in  protecting 
society  from  this  class  and  their  criminal  offspring,  was  appropriated 
for  the  building  of  inebriate  asylums,  we  would  soon  have  the  habitual 
drunkard  in  safe  custody,  and  under  proper  treatment.  Let  the  first 
imprisonment  to  these  institutions  be  for  a  short  duration,  the  object 
being  to  create  an  abiding  impression  of  hard  work  and  rigid  disci- 
pline. This  impression  would  cause  a  wholesome  dread  of  incarcera- 
tion, and  doubtless  deter  many  offenders.  For  the  second  offence, 
let  the  sentence  be  for  an  indeterminate  period,  and  the  offender  be 
given  to  understand  that  his  weak  character  and  uncontrollable  appe- 
tite require  continuous  supervision  and  treatment,  and  that  he  will  be 
held  by  the  majesty  of  the  law  until  a  board  of  pardons  shall  deter- 
mine his  fitness  for  freedom  and  society.  This  plan  suggests  many 
apparent  risks  of  authority  abused,  and  personal  rights  infringed; 
but  these  could  be  so  guarded  by  the  law  and  the  courts  as  to  prevent 
any  substantial  injury.  This  plan  would  only  be  carrying  out,  and 
adapting  to  the  habitual  drunkard,  some  of  the  last  best  thought  of 
reform  methods,  as  illustrated  by  the  New  York  State  Keformatory 
at  Elmira,  N.Y.,  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  at  Concord,  Mass., 
the  Reformatory  at  Huntington,  Penn.,  and  other  similar  institutions. 
Until  this  or  some  similar  method  is  adopted  for  this  numerous  class  of 
offenders,  the  "  reform  system  "  cannot  be  made  chargeable  for  their 
increase ;  for  it  cannot  reform  them  until  it  has  the  place  and  opportu- 
nity to  apply  its  methods :  and  until  then  let  no  man  talk  of  going 
back  to  the  whip  and  pillory.     Reforms  do  not  go  that  way. 

The  history  of  crime  is  as  old  as  the  human  race.  Its  punishment 
was  based  upon  the  first  offence,  when  "  the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon 
Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should  kill  him."  This  instinct  for  re- 
venge, that  would  have  killed  Cain,  impelled  the  earlier  governments 
to  put  a  sudden  and  violent  end  to  every  one  that  violated  its  laws, 
however  trifling:  the  stealing  of  coin,  the  sullenness  of  slaves,  no  less 
than  wilful  murder,  demanded  the  extreme  penalty  of  death.  As 
civilization  advanced,  this  deep-seated  feeling  for  revenge  gradually 
wore  away,  and  the  hatred  for  criminals  was  pacified  by  their  public 
exposure  to  cruel  bodily  torture,  even  to  the  stretching  of  muscles  and 
the  breaking  of  bones.  In  the  march  of  civilization,  this  mode  of 
punishment  was  changed  to  solitary  confinement  in  sombre  towers 
and  dismal  prisons.  It  was  in  these  that  John  Howard  found  them 
one  hundred  years  ago,  when  he  commenced  his  investigation  of 
prisons,  and  told  the  world  (  f  that  awful  hell  in  which  the  doomed 
33 
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moil  live  out  tlioir  short  lives  in  hunger,  filth,  and  torture.  This  was 
the  coinmeneenient  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  reformatory  system  of 
treating  prisoners."  The  history  of  the  growth  of  this  reform,  still 
in  its  experimental  stages,  is  a  history  of  successes  and  failures. 
Time  is  an  essential  element  in  working  out  any  great  reform ;  for  such 
is  the  constitution  of  the  mind  and  the  composition  of  society,  that 
rapid  growth  cannot  be  attained.  The  seed  of  prison  reform  planted 
by  John  Howard  over  a  century  ago,  has  spread  over  the  civilized 
world,  and  its  fruit  is  a  test  of  its  wisdom.  Its  advocates  are  neither 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  submit  their  aims,  methods,  and  measures  to 
the  fullest  scrutiny :  they  challenge  investigation.  In  every  human 
being  there  is  a  spark  of  mankind  that  no  criminal  act  can  entirely 
extinguish,  a  remnant  of  character  that  furnishes  a  starting-point  from 
which  to  build  a  new  life.  The  experience  of  a  century  has  shown 
that  the  propagators  of  this  system  were  not  mistaken  in  seizing  this 
"underlying  truth  as  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  reform. 
The  fecund  parable  of  "  the  leaven  tbat  was  hid  in  the  three  measures 
of  meal  until  the  whole  was  leavened,"  is  the  symbol  of  their  faith  and 
works.  Eestored  energies,  and  regenerated  faculties  mobilized  to  com- 
bat the  force  of  habit  and  power  of  vice,  are  their  ambitious  achieve- 
ments. The  State,  from  a  sense  of  protection,  sees  this  truth,  and 
begins  to  shape  its  laws  in  harmony.  This  reform  has  pitched  its  tent 
in  every  contested  field:  it  is  now  building  permanent  homes  on  con- 
quered territory.  The  researches  of  science,  the  pleadings  of  phi- 
lanthropy, the  commands  of  religion,  and  the  mandates  of  the  law, 
combine  to  establish  its  wisdom 

Elijah  C.  Foster. 
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A  MAXIM  often  heard,  but,  like  other  inaxims,  coinmoiily  used 
witliout  reilection,  asserts  that  "  competition  is  the  life  of  trade."  An 
inquiry  addressed  to  a  recognized  expert  in  such  matters,  Mr.  A. 
R.  Spoll'ord,  the  acconi])lisbed  and  almost  omniscient  Librarian  of 
Congress,  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  was  totally  unable  to  trace  its 
origin,  and  that  in  his  opinion,  like  Topsy,  it  was  never  born,  but 
simply  "growed."  "I  much  regret,"  he  said,  ''not  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  assign  any  authorship  to  the  phrase  '  Competition  is  the  life 
of  trade.'  All  the  reference  books  fail  to  contain  it.  Very  pi-obably 
it  is  one  of  the  thousands  of  proverbs  which  pass  current  without  a 
father."  W.  W.  Story,  in  his  "Conversations  in  a  Studio,"  well  saj's 
that  "  phrases  and  formxulas  rule  the  world  more  than  ideas.  They 
are  easy  to  say ;  they  have  a  gloss  of  truth ;  and  they  save  the  trouble 
of  thinkintr."  IJe  describes  some  of  them  as  "a  sort  of  Liebisr's 
Extract,  put  up  in  a  portable  can,  and  capable  of  dilution  into  infinite 
twaddle." 

This  comment  is  quite  appropriate  to  the  maxim  just  quoted.  In 
some  simple  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  history — perhaps  after  observing 
the  stimulating  effect  produced  upon  a  village  mercer  by  an  oppo- 
sition establishment  presenting  a  larger  choice  from  newer  goods,  or 
perchance  in  view  of  a  better  wagon  or  a  faster  horse  purchased  by  a 
cross-country  carrier  to  enable  him  to  equal  the  service  tendered  by  a 
progressive  rival — the  thought  was  conceived  that  "competition  is  the 
life  of  trade."  The  2:)hrase  was  easy  and  the  idea  attractive:  its  truth 
under  certain  circumstances  was  undeniable.  The  saying  passed  into 
common  circulation,  and  finally  became  dignified  with  the  appellation 
of  a  Maxim  with  a  capital  M,  in  which  capacity  it  has  long  done 
service.  It  has  been  quoted  in  the  ephemeral  utterances  of  the 
press  and  in  the  solemn  deliverances  of  the  courts,  and  has  been 
treated  on  all  hands  as  expressing  an  incontestable  verit3^  Its  use 
has  often  been  pushed  so  far  as  to  imply  the  condemnation  of  any 
0])])osite  idea ;  and  judgc^s  have  once  and  again  assured  us  that,  whereas 
it  is  an  established  maxim  that  "competition  is  the  life  of  trade,"  the 
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inference  is  irresistible  that  any  contract  or  agreement  which  imposes 
the  slightest  restraint  upon  competition  is  against  public  policy,  and 
therefore  illegal  and  void. 

Yet  if  those  who  use  the  phrase  so  glibly,  and  who  dilute  its 
application  so  infinitely,  would  but  pause  for  a  moment,  and  reflect, 
they  would  see  that  it  was  as  easy  in  the  first  instance  to  have  said 
that  "competition  is  the  death  of  trade;  "  and,  if  that  turn  had  been 
given  to  the  thought,  all  its  consequences  and  inferences  would  have 
been  reversed.  The  village  mercer  who  bought  heavily  and  sold 
with  little  profit,  in  his  anxiety  to  hold  his  own  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  his  enterprising  rival,  very  likely  found  himself  before 
long  a  bankrupt.  The  poor  carter,  amply  able  alone  to  handle  all 
the  traffic  of  his  route,  after  the  purchase  of  his  new  horse  and  cart 
was  to  be  seen  carrying  only  half-loads,  and  receiving  lower  rates 
upon  what  business  he  was  able  to  retain.  A  compromise  was  perhaps 
arrived  at  before  either  party  was  absolutely  ruined,  by  which  one 
bought  out  the  other  at  a  sacrifice ;  or,  more  probably,  the  two  formed 
a  partnership  (or  trust),  by  which  their  competition  was  effaced. 

These  simple  examples  show  the  danger  which  lurks  in  generali- 
zations. "Competition  is  the  life  of  trade;"  "Competition  is  the 
death  of  trade:"  one  phrase  is  as  true  as  the  other.  For  all  that 
appears,  it  was  a  toss-up  which  of  the  two  should  become  current  as 
the  expression  of  a  general  thought.  The  public  may  often  say 
that  "competition  is  the  life  of  trade,"  while  at  the  same  moment  the 
com.peting  traders  or  manufacturers  themselves,  behind  their  doors,  are 
groaning  that  "competition  is  sure  to  be  their  death;  "  and  the  latter 
view,  in  turn,  may  be  accepted  by  the  public  as  correct  when  one  of 
the  competitors  has  been  forced  from  the  field  and  the  other  pushes 
for  the  advantages  of  his  victory. 

Competition  is  war.  It  may  be  war  to  the  knife,  fierce  and  deadly : 
it  may  be  a  gentlemanly  contest  with  foils  and  masks,  or  padded 
gloves.  At  times  it  is  waged  at  every  point  relentlessly ;  again  it  is 
confined  to  a  single  phase  of  contact :  but,  however  conducted,  in  its 
essence  it  is  war ;  and  when  carried  to  its  extreme  conclusion  it  means 
financial  ruin  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  contestants.  No  actual  war 
has  yet  been  waged  with  repeating-rifles,  magazine-gans,  smokeless 
powder,  and  dynamite;  but  modern  arsenals  are  filled  with  them.  In 
the  industrial  strife  which  characterizes  the  exit  of  the  century,  a  uni- 
versal competitive  warfare  exists,  in  which  the  use  of  similar  destruc- 
tive agencies  is  clearly  obvious.     A  new  and  exaggerated  impulse  has 
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been  given  to  the  violence  of  competition.  Men  rush  to  and  fro  in 
the  market-places,  and  the  world  is  distracted  by  their  contests. 
Every  active  vocation  exhibits  a  continual  conflict,  and  the  fallen  are 
found  on  every  side.  Is  this  persistent  warfare  a  blessing,  or  a  curse? 
Is  competition  as  it  now  presents  itself  a  force  to  be  encouraged  and 
developed,  or  to  be  put  in  harness  and  controlled? 

The  history  of  the  English  common  law  shows  that  fundamental 
changes  in  its  principles  and  rules  have  been  introduced  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  the  requirements  of  advancing  civilization.  Progress  in 
this  direction  has  been  cautious  and  slow.  The  English  as  a  race  are 
highly  conservative,  deeply  grounded  in  what  they  term  the  ''good 
old  principles"  that  governed  the  nation  in  the  "good  old  days"  of 
the  indefinite  and  sluggish  past.  But  from  time  to  time  they  have 
been  confronted  by  a  revolution ;  revolutions  not  always  taking  the 
form  of  physical  warfare,  but  more  often  accomplished  through  legis- 
lative processes  by  the  uprising  of  majorities.  Illustrations  of  this 
abound,  some  of  which  are  cognate  to  our  subject.  For  many  cen- 
turies, "  engrossing,"  "  regrating,"  and  "  forestalling  "  were  very  serious 
matters.  Following  the  analogy  of  the  Eoman  civil  law,  by  which 
persons  who  monopolized  grain  and  other  products  of  the  earth  were 
denounced  as  dardanarii^  and  severely  punished,  a  statute  was  enacted 
by  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  in  the  year  1552,  which 
defined  the  three  offences  named  above,  and  provided  penalties  appro- 
priate to  their  enormity.  This  was  the  law  of  England  until  7-8 
Victoria  (1845),  when  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.  was  repealed.  The 
time  had  arrived  when  it  became  obvious  that  the  ancient  theories 
would  no  longer  answer.  Through  the  necessities  of  enlarging  trade 
and  commerce,  business  methods  had  arisen  which  the  ancient  law 
held  criminal:  one  or  the  other  must  give  way,  and  the  law^  was  ac- 
cordingly reversed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  commercial  })ublic. 
Yet  the  thought  on  which  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.  was  grounded 
had  so  long  controlled  the  English-speaking  race,  that  even  at  the 
present  day  the  practices  referred  to  are  offensive  to  many,  and  the 
absence  of  punitive  legislation  is  frequently  deplored. 

"  Engrossing  "  was  the  offence  of  buying  up  large  quantities  of  corn 
with  the  intent  to  sell  again.  It  was  said,  tliat,  if  this  dangerous  prac- 
tice was  permitted,  one  or  more  men  could  raise  the  })rice  of  provis- 
ions at  will.  The  general  engrossing  of  any  other  commodity,  as  well 
as  grain,  with  intent  thereafter  to  sell  it  at  an  unreasonable  j^rice,  also 
came  within  the  condemnation  of  the  statute.     The  evil  apprehended 
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was  the  modern  "corner,''  wliicli  the  law  endeavored  by  futile  penal- 
ties to  prevent. 

''  Foi-estalling  "  consisted  in  buying  or  contracting  for  merchandise 
or  victual  on  its  wa}^  to  market,  or  dissuading  persons  from  bringing 
their  goods  or  provisions  there;  any  of  which  practices,  it  was  said, 
makes  the  market  dear  to  the  fair  dealer. 

"Eegrating"  was  the  crime  of  baying  corn  (meaning  grain)  or 
any  other  "dead  victual,"  and  selling  it  again  in  the  same  market  or 
within  four  miles  of  it,  so  as  to  raise  the  price.  It  was  considered  an 
ofience  against  public  trade,  because  the  price  of  provisions  advanced 
with  each  change  of  ownership.  It  is  evident  that  our  modern  boards 
of  trade  and  produce  exchanges  would  have  little  use  for  their  diver- 
sified machinery  under  such  a  law  as  that.  Lord  Coke  gave  a  scope 
even  broader  than  this  to  the  crime  of  regrating,  which  he  defined  as 
including  every  practice  or  device — by  act,  conspiracy,  word,  or  news 
— to  enhance  the  price  of  victuals  or  other  merchandise.  The 
monthly  crop  bulletins  of  our  Department  of  Agriculture  would  often 
have  been  indictable  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  farmers 
of  that  day  may  well  have  wondered  where  their  rights  came  in,  find- 
ing themselves  liable  to  punishment  for  advancing  prices  when  the 
crop  was  short. 

The  abandonment  of  these  and  other  restrictive  laws,  and  the  sub- 
stitution in  their  place  of  absolute  freedom  in  business  methods, — 
leaving  producers  and  dealers  at  liberty  to  fix  their  prices  as  they 
could,  subject  to  the  control  of  what  was  called  the  "great  law  of 
supply  and  demand,"  or,  in  other  words,  subject  to  the  regulation 
imposed  by  unrestricted  competition, — was  a  revolution  indeed.  As 
the  power  of  competition  became  perceptible  to  economists  and  states- 
men, it  was  adopted  as  the  panacea  for  all  industrial  evils.  It  was 
clearly  adequate  to  the  control  of  wages ;  for  the  supply  of  labor  has  gen- 
erally exceeded  the  demand,  and  has  constantly  increased,  especially 
in  view  of  the  rapid  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  in  every 
direction.  It  was  competent  to  prevent  over-reaching  in  the  price  of 
manufactured  articles ;  for  the  production  of  goods  at  a  heavy  profit 
immediately  led  to  the  establishment  of  rival  manufactories  by  the 
score.  It  was  even  able  to  control  the  price  of  food ;  for  the  world 
was  wide,  and  modern  transportation  facilities  enabled  the  surplus 
products  of  one  country  to  meet  the  destitution  of  another,  keeping 
prices  everywhere  substantially  upon  an  even  keel.  Competition  was 
welcomed  as  the  world's  deliverer.     That  it  was  sure  to  keep  prices 
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down  was  the  sufficient  argument;  tliat  it  was  equally  sure,  in  the 
end,  to  breed  industrial  calamity  by  forcing  prices  down  too  far,  was 
not  perceived :  the  few  who  pointed  out  the  danger  were  ridiculed. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  been  dominated  by  this  idea :  every 
thing  having  a  tendency  to  restrict  the  force  of  competition  has  been 
frowned  upon  and  condemned.  The  maintenance  of  absolute  freedom 
in  competition  has  been  a  public  war-cry,  and  often  a  rule  of  jurispru- 
dence. Laws  have  again  and  again  been  devised  to  prevent  the  least 
amelioration  of  competitive  conditions.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  give  to  competitive  forces  the  fullest  scope ;  and  the  public — mean- 
ing always  that  part  of  the  public  not  engaged  in  the  particular  con- 
flict in  question — has  come  to  believe  that  it  has  a  right  in  its  own 
general  interest  to  require  the  prompt  suppression  of  all  attempts  at 
interference  with  competition,  claiming  it  to  be  the  life  of  trade,  and 
an  absolute  necessity  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  question  of 
the  right  or  the  wrong  of  a  general  belief  is  always  a  fair  one,  and  the 
particular  belief  referred  to  may  properly  now  be  challenged  in  the 
light  of  experience.     How  has  it  worked,  and  how  is  it  working? 

It  seems  probable,  that  if  Adam  Smith  were  to  come  to  life  again 
to-day  he  would  be  quite  surprised  at  some  of  the  results  of  theories 
which  he  took  a  prominent  j)art  in  formulating.  His  attention  as  a 
keen  observer  would  be  at  once  attracted  by  many  things  which  have 
so  quietly  grown  up  among  us  that  their  tendency  has  not  been  gen- 
erally perceived. 

For  example,  we  have  become  accustomed  to  the  fact  that  labor 
organizes  everywhere.  The  price  of  labor  is  no  longer  a  market-price, 
established  by  competition,  in  which  every  applicant  for  work  is  let 
alone,  and  is  free  to  make  his  own  bargain  with  his  em])loyer:  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  controlled  by  a  vast  network  of  trade  unions.  Carpen- 
ters, masons,  compositors,  Weavers,  switchmen,  firemen,  engineers, 
tailors,  boot-makers,  hatters,  even  miners,  and  stevedores — all  manual 
workmen  who  may  by  any  stretch  of  courtesy  regard  themselves  as 
skilled-  laborers — have  combined  among  themselves,  against  their  em- 
ployers and  against  the  world,  with  the  avowed  object  of  increasing 
their  wages,  controlling  accretions  to  their  number,  shortening  their 
hours  of  work,  and  in  every  way  minimizing  the  effects  of  competi- 
tion. Daring  spirits  among  them  have  conceived  the  idea  not  only  of 
extending  this  organization  through  every  class  of  workmen,  skilled 
or  unskilled,  but  also  of  combining  the  whole  into  a  universal  federa- 
tion, which,  as  "Knights  of  Labor,"  shall  control  the  production  of 
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the  world ;  and  eveiy  year  discloses  progress  in  tins  direction  through 
the  association  of  new  labor  groups  and  the  rendering  of  mutual  aid 
and  support  between  existing  sections. 

Manufacturers  also,  of  every  kind,  are  constantly  found  agreeing 
among  themselves  to  control  the  constant  tendency  to  depress  prices 
below  a  just  remuneration  for  invested  capital  and  skill.  The  num- 
ber of  known  associations  of  this  character  can  be  reckoned  by  hun- 
dreds, embracing  the  producers  of  almost  every  kind  of  article  used 
or  consumed  by  the  public  at  large,  from  cradles  to  coffins.  The 
modern  "  trust "  is  only  one  form  of  this  development,  originally 
named  from  the  organization  of  a  board  of  trustees  who  held  the  titles 
to  the  property  of  the  constituent  members  in  an  actual  trust  relation 
for  the  benefit  of  all ;  but  the  name  is  now  frequently  applied  to  all 
forms  of  associated  production  in  which  several  manufacturers  com- 
bine to  regulate  their  competition  with  each  other.  The  invention  of 
the  "trust"  proper,  as  applied  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oil, 
copper,  lead,  sugar,  etc.,  aroused  great  opposition  by  reason  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  for  concerted  operations  upon  a  gigantic  scale ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  severe  denunciation  expressed  against  manu- 
facturers' syndicates,  and  the  continued  attempts  to  put  them  down 
by  legislative  prohibitions,  upon  the  theory  that  they  are  conspiracies 
against  the  public  good,  their  formation  quietly  proceeds  day  by  day, 
and  their  strength  is  constantly  increased  as  new  opportunities  are 
seen  for  advanced  efficiency. 

This  movement,  moreover,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  two 
fields  of  labor  and  capital.  Lawyers  frequently  agree  upon  a  mini- 
mum schedule  of  charges.  Medical  schools  teach  the  avoidance  of 
competition  among  practitioners  through  rules  prohibiting  the  solici- 
tation of  patronage  and  the  depreciation  of  fees,  inculcated  under  the 
alluring  title  of  "medical  ethics."  Livery-stable  proprietors  in  every 
village  tacitly  or  openly  agree  upon  their  rates.  Coal  exchanges 
everywhere  make  prices  for  fuel  by  the  season.  Insurance  companies 
establish  by  concerted  action  the  premiums  to  be  demanded,  and  en- 
force their  agreements  with  severity.  Millers  and  miners  unite  in  fix- 
ing prices  upon  their  products.  Kail  ways  agree  upon  their  tariffs  and 
classifications.  Eanchmen  establish  a  so-called  "  trust "  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  live-stock.  Rival  packing-houses  concur  in  maintaining 
profitable  returns  upon  the  sale  of  their  product.  Farmers  unite  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  middlemen  who  distribute  their  crops 
through  the  markets  of  the  world:   by  holding  back  their  surplus 
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from  immediate  consumption,  and  in  other  ways,  they  are  able  to 
some  extent  to  remedy  a  pressure  which  they  feel  to  be  unjust,  but 
which  is  simply  the  result  of  unrestricted  competition  in  the  open 
commerce  of  the  day.  While  the  agricultural  interests  have  perhaps 
been  slower  than  others  to  introduce  the  policy  of  combination  for 
mutual  support,  the  signs 'of  the  times  are  clear  in  indicating  that  the 
farmers  now  perceive  their  opportunity,  and  propose  to  push  it  to  the 
utmost  limit. 

Incidentally  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  are  evils  as  well  as  ad- 
vantages apparent  on  the  face  of  this  universal  movement  in  restraint 
of  competition.  What  is  one  man's  gain  is  another's  loss.  Examples 
of  unreasonable  exaction  arising  from  cupidity  and  greed,  have  not 
been  wanting.  While  every  one  is  ready  to  admit,  as  an  abstract 
proposition,  that  it  is  right  that  others  should  receive  a  fair  recom- 
pense for  what  they  produce  or  sell,  nevertheless  the  determination  of 
the  question  of  what  is  a  fair  and  what  an  extortionate  remuneration 
depends  altogether  upon  the  observer's  point  of  view.  Thus  these 
alliances  of  labor,  trade,  and  capital,  have  at  times  furnished  opportu- 
nity for  unreasonable  demands;  and  well-founded  complaints  have 
arisen  of  unjust  advantage  taken  when  competition  has  for  a  season 
been  circumscribed. 

Yet  there  is  much  truth  in  the  counter-claim  that  such  instances 
in  the  end  correct  themselves,  and  that  no  combination  has  3'et  been 
made,  or  perhaps  ever  can  be  made,  of  sufficient  breadth  and  strength 
to  maintain  itself  in  exorbitant  exactions.  And  unquestionably  such 
combinations  afford  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  great  econo- 
mies in  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  distribution,  by  means  of 
which  prices  charged  to  the  ultimate  consumer  have  again  and  again 
been  very  materially  reduced.  The  saving  of  waste  is  a  factor  of 
great  importance  to  be  considered  in  weighing  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  co-operative  production,  and  one  in  respect  to  whicli 
the  statistics  are  often  extremely  startling. 

Such  considerations,  however,  are  superficial  only.  The  funda- 
mental fact  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  matter  is  this:  that  unre- 
stricted com})etition  as  an  economic  ])rinci])le  is  too  destructive  to  be 
permitted  to  exist;  it  has  been  jnishod  away  from  every  industrial 
calling.  As  in  actual  war  tlie  writ  of  //(thcas  corpus  is  suspended,  and 
martial  law  replaces  the  ])roccssos  of  civil  courts,  so  in  the  stress  of 
unregulated  competition,  which  is  in  fact  a  universal  commercial  war- 
fare, necessities  have  arisen  which  know  no  law,  and  under  which  every 
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c'llort  to  maintain  the  existence  of  unrestricted  competition  lias  broken 
down.  Legislators  who  make  laws  from  the  standpoint  of  the  politi- 
cian are  appalled  by  the  number  of  votes  found  in  organizations  of 
working-men,  meeting  behind  closed  doors,  for  the  suppression  of 
competition.  Manufacturers  in  self-defence  either  seek  out  cunning 
devices  to  evade  the  law,  or  secretly  organize  to  defy  it.  In  a  word, 
the  theory  which  attempted  to  forbid  all  efforts  to  control  the  force  of 
competition  has  found  itself  unable  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  com- 
mercial necessities:  it  has  been  over-ridden  by  actualities  that  cannot 
be  ignored.  The  force  which  was  welcomed  as  a  protective  and  regu- 
lative social  agency  has  developed  a  power  for  evil  requiring  rigid 
measures  for  its  control.  Competition  is  like  steam  and  electricity,  the 
two  great  mechanic  agencies  of  these  latter  days,  which  are  useful 
almost  beyond  conception  when  subjugated  and  restrained,  but  which 
scatter  destruction  and  death  when  uncontrolled. 

This  result,  now  clearly  defined,  has  not  been  unforeseen  by  intel- 
ligent observers.  The  truth  that  unrestrained  competition  is  essen- 
tially self-destructive  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  men  whose 
thought  is  worthy.  Unfortunately  most  men  do  not  think  worthil}^, 
or  do  not  think  at  all :  they  are  ruled  by  phrases,  and  they  catch  the 
crude  ideas  of  others  as  they  fly. 

Compare  the  very  recent  utterances  of  the  highest  tribunals  of  two 
States  in  respect  to  railway  pools, — a  form  of  protection  against  the 
ruin  involved  in  unregulated  competition,  which  has  been  prohibited 
by  law  so  far  as  interstate  commerce  is  concerned,  and  in  many  of  the 
States  as  well. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  writes  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  too  clear  for  further  argument  or  illustration  that  the  first,  the  last- 
ing, and  inevitable  result  of  the  agreement  to  the  public  was  to  stifle  competi- 
tion ;  and,  as  competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  the  effect  of  the  contract  must 
necessarily  and  inevitably  have  been  injurious  to  public  interest,  and  hence  it 
was  contraiy  to  public  policy.  .  .  .  American  jurisprudence  has  firmly  settled 
the  doctrine  that  all  contracts  whicli  have  a  palpable  tendency  to  stifle  competi- 
tion, either  in  the  market-value  of  commodities  or  in  the  carriage  and  trans- 
portation of  such  commodities,  are  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  are  therefore 
incapable  of  conferring  upon  the  parties  thereto  any  rights  which  a  court  of  jus- 
tice can  recognize  or  enforce." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire  says: — 

"When  pooling  contracts  prevent  an  unhealthy  competition,  and  furnish  the 
public  with  adequate  facilities  at  fixed  and  reasonable  rates,  they  are  beneficial, 
and  in  accord  with  sound  principles  of  public  policy.  .  .  .  The  public  interest  is 
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not  subserved  by  competition  which  rechices  the  rate  of  transportation  below  the 
standpoint  of  fair  compensation.  .  .  .  Arrangements  and  contracts  between 
competini^  raih'oads,  by  whicli  unrestrained  competition  is  prevented,  do  nut 
contravene  pubHc  pohc}'." 

So  in  respect  to  other  industrial  combinations.  While  the  general 
rule  of  decision  in  American  tribunals  has  unquestionably  been  in 
line  with  a  case  in  Ohio,  in  respect  to  an  association  of  salt  manufac- 
turers,— which  held  tliat  the  inevitable  tendency  of  such  contracts  is 
injurious  to  the  public,  and  that  on  grounds  of  public  policy  the 
agreement  in  question  could  not  be  enforced, — nevertheless  a  recent 
case  in  Massachusetts  decides  that — 

"  A  combination  between  manufacturers,  intended  not  to  restrict  production, 
but  simply  to  maintain  a  fair  and  uniform  price,  and  to  prevent  tlie  u-jurious 
effects  to  producers  and  customers  of  fluctuating  prices  caused  by  undue  compe- 
tition, is  not  in  restraint  of  trade  or  against  public  policy." 

These  protests  against  the  prevailing  current  of  decision  in  the 
United  States  find  support  from  England,  wdiere  judges  have  widely 
disagreed,  bat  where  the  inevitable  disaster  consequent  upon  unregu- 
lated competition  w^as  perceived  earlier  than  in  this  country. 

Light  may  perhaps  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  looking  for  a 
moment  at  the  history  of  monopolies  under  the  common  law.  Origi- 
nally the  farming-out  of  exclusive  privileges  was  considered  a  perqui- 
site of  the  king  and  a  legitimate  source  of  his  revenue.  The  sovereign 
was  accustomed  to  issue  letters-patent  on  all  occasions  where  money 
was  to  be  made  therefrom,  conceding  to  particular  persons  absolute 
monopolies  of  various  kinds,  especially  of  the  right  to  carry  on  parti- 
cular descriptions  of  traffic.  In  this  view  a  monopoly  was  deiined  as 
"  an  exclusive  right  granted  to  a  few  of  something  which  was  before  a 
common  right." 

These  grants  became  so  frequent  during  the  time  of  Queen  p]liza- 
beth,  and  gave  rise  to  so  many  complaints,  that  she  was  finally 
obliged  to  withdraw  many  of  the  most  obnoxious,  after  a  long  contest, 
in  which  a  monopoly  of  the  right  to  make  and  sell  playing-cards  had 
been  held  by  the  court  to  be  against  the  common  law.  In  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  an  act  was  passed  preventing  their  creation  in  future,  ex- 
cept for  limited  periods,  in  the  case  of  co])yrights,  and  })atents  for  new 
inventions. 

An  exclusive  grant  of  a  j^riviloge  new  and  original,  not  restraining 
any  ])erson  or  corjjoration  m  any  liberty  or  trade  before  (Mijoved  by 
them,  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  monopoly.     Grants  of  this  (lescrq>- 
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lion  have  been  numerous;  for  example,  tlic  right  to  construct  and 
operate  a  tramway  in  a  city  street.  No  one  had  a  right  to  do  this  until 
the  franchise  was  lirst  conferred:  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  the  grant  was  generally  exclusive;  for  the  use  of  the  same  street 
b}'  two  competing  lines  of  railway  could  not  often  be  tolerated.  So  of 
die  right  conferred  upon  a  water  company  to  supply  water  through 
pipes  laid  under  the  streets  of  a  city,  or  for  the  distribution  of  gas, 
steam,  or  electricity.  The  attempt  which  has  been  made  at  times  to 
regulate  the  prices  of  these  necessary  articles  through  competition  has 
uniformly  proved  a  disastrous  if  not  a  ridiculous  failure.  Gas  com- 
panies, for  example,  became  extremely  and  unexpectedly  profitable. 
The  public  demanded  competition;  permits  were  granted  to  rival  com- 
panies, and  pipes  and  mains  were  duplicated;  prices  were  rapidly 
reduced;  the  point  of  profitable  production  was  soon  passed;  one 
company  or  the  other  was  forced  to  surrender ;  a  sale  or  consolidation 
was  effected;  a  re-organization  took  place,  in  which  the  cost  of  the 
unnecessary  plant  was  fully  represented;  and  the  public  thereafter 
had  to  pay  rates  required  to  satisfy  the  holders  of  the  enlarged  capi- 
talization for  their  aggregate  investment,  besides  having  been  subjected 
to  the  annoyance  of  needless  injury  to  the  streets.  Mr.  Charles 
Whiting  Baker,  in  his  interesting  work  entitled  "  Monopolies  and  the 
People,"  tells  us  that  this  farce  has  been  repeated  in  at  least  twenty  cities 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  every  case  with  the  same  result.  In 
matters  of  this  kind  the  true  policy  unquestionably  is  to  protect  rigidly 
the  exclusive  nature  of  the  grant,  and,  as  a  condition  precedent  thereof, 
to  impose  a  right  to  control  the  price  of  the  service  rendered  within 
a  reasonable  limit,  which,  in  default  of  other  agreement,  should  be  a 
judicial  rather  than  an  administrative  question. 

There  are  many  other  enterprises  of  even  larger  scope, — such  as 
bridges,  canals,  telegraphs,  and  railways, — which  are  commonly 
termed  "monopolies;"  and  the  public  would  probably  be  better 
served  b}^  maintaming  their  substantially  exclusive  character,  condi- 
tioned upon  their  being  subject  to  proper  and  reasonable  supervision 
in  the  matter  of  tolls  and  facilities.  A  new  railway  cannot  be  con- 
structed in  England  as  a  competitive  agency  merely:  it  must  be 
shown  to  answer  a  general  public  need.  The  pursuit  of  a  contrary 
policy  in  this  country  has  led  to  disastrous  consequences. 

The  opportunity  to  impose  proper  restrictions  has  been  overlooked, 
unfortunately,  in  many  cases,  in  the  hasty  granting  of  charters  and 
concessions ;  and,  in  lieu  of  attempting  to  re-establish  the  rights  of  the 
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public  by  negotiation  or  by  legislation  within  proper  limits,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  obtain  regulation  indirectly  through  the  application 
of  universal  competition.  As  in  every  other  industrial  domain,  this 
eli'ort  has  failed  and  will  fail.  It  is  a  very  serious  question,  and 
one  by  no  means  to  be  cavalierly  dismissed,  whether  a  wiser  policy 
than  the  present  may  not  be  found  in  extending  the  system  which  has 
worked  and  is  working  well  in  many  instances;  whether  monopoly 
under  suitable  supervision  and  control  might  not  often  be  substituted 
with  profit  for  the  industrial  fetich  of  the  nineteenth  century  known 
as  "free  and  unrestricted  competition." 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  is  clear,  that  in  spite  of  public  mis- 
conception, and  in  defiance  of  ill-considered  decisions,  and  statutes 
born  of  superficial  thought,  the  regulation  of  competition  is  to-day 
considerable.  This  regulation  is  voluntary  and  self-assumed  in  each 
department  of  industry.  It  is  truly  republican  in  that  it  rests  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  If  "  healthy  competition  "  be  a  proper 
phrase,  there  must  also  be  a  competition  which  is  unhealthy:  this  al- 
ternative has  been  ignored  by  the  makers  and  the  expounders  of  the 
law.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  each  industry  has  found  itself 
compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  take  up  the  subject  within  its  own  mem- 
bership. Measures  have  been  everywhere  adopted  to  subdue  and 
ameliorate  the  evil  results  of  inordinate  and  excessive  competitive 
strife.  Has  not  the  time  come  for  a  reversal  of  the  legislative  atti- 
tude? Would  it  not  be  well  for  Congress,  State  Legislatures,  and  the 
Judiciary  to  cease  their  futile  attempts  to  maintain  unqualified  free- 
dom of  competition,  and  substitute  therefor  a  recognition  of  the 
right  of  every  industry  to  combine  under  proper  supervision,  and  to 
make  agreements  for  the  maintenance  of  just  and  reasonable  prices, 
the  prevention  of  the  enormous  wastage  consequent  upon  warlike 
conditions,  and  the  preservation  of  existing  institutions  through  the 
years  to  come? 

Unless  this  course  is  adopted,  a  social  convulsion  may  fairly  be 
apprehended,  forced  by  the  universal  and  necessary  repudiation  of 
existing  laws  and  rules  of  decision,  and  by  the  general  formation  of 
combinations  without  their  pale.  Even  now  lines  are  being  drawn 
which  array  difiierent  parts  of  our  land  against  each  other  upon  con- 
siderations of  purely  sectional  interest,  growing  out  of  the  preponder- 
ance here  or  there  of  this  or  that  si)ccial  form  of  industry.  Yet  the 
very  agitators  who  take  the  lead  in  movements  of  this  character,  while 
deJioanciiu!^  combinations  which  thev  conceive  to  be  against  their  right. 
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insist  upon  the  formation  of  organizations  of  the  same  essential  char- 
aeter  for  their  own  protection  in  the  social  struggle.  Every  person  who 
thinks  he  finds  a  hundred  forms  of  oppression  directed  against  his 
peace,  sincerely  believes  his  own  similar  organization  to  be  a  necessary 
and  salutary  expedient  for  self-defence. 

The  regulation  of  competition  is  a  very  different  thing  from  its 
suppression.  Attempts  to  restrain  its  force  are  commonly  denounced 
as  if  designed  to  extinguish  it  altogether;  but  in  many  cases  its  exist- 
ence can  be  best  preserved  by  its  efficient  regulation.  As  a  dominat- 
ing social  principle,  competition  is  indispensable,  and  can  never  be 
effaced. 

Another  so-called  aphorism,  said  to  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of 
Sir  Kobert  Stephenson,  has  been  perverted  to  the  misguidance  of 
many.  Coming  from  the  father  of  the  English  railway  system,  his 
remark — that  "  when  combination  is  possible,  competition  is  impossi- 
ble " — has  been  treated  as  an  admission  against  interest,  and  forced  to 
applications  the  farthest  possible  from  his  thought.  Every  observer 
may  now  perceive,  if  he  will  but  use  his  eyes,  that  the  mere  possi- 
bility of  combination  does  not  make  competition  impossible;  more 
than  this,  that  actual  combination  does  not  put  an  end  to  competition, 
unless  it  is  so  complete  as  to  efface  individuality  of  action.  Combi- 
nations to  that  extent  may  be  made ;  for  example,  a  purchase  removes 
one  of  the  competitors  from  the  field ;  a  partnership  combines  titles 
and  purses,  and  makes  previously  hostile  interests  identical ;  a  cor- 
poration sometimes  effects  even  broader  unification.  Strange  to  sa}^, 
such  coalitions  as  these  have  been  regarded  as  legitimate.  It  is  only 
in  cases  where  the  union  stops  short  of  the  complete  extinguishment 
of  competition,  that  so-called  "public  policy"  has  interposed  its  pro- 
hibitions. In  a  speech  delivered  in  Montreal,  Sir  Robert  argued 
cogently  against  the  encouragement  of  reckless  competition  in  railway 
building,  and  pointed  to  amalgamation  as  the  remedy.  What  he  evi- 
dently meant  by  the  remark  first  quoted  was,  that,  when  combination 
is  possible,  the  continuance  of  disastrous  competition  may  be  avoided. 

Combinations  which  are  less  than  actual  consolidations  do  not  ex- 
tinguish competition:  they  regulate  it  with  more  or  less  efficiency, 
and  they  often  go  so  far  as  to  suspend  its  operation  in  respect  to  one 
or  more  important  features  of  the  strife,  for  example,  the  price  paid 
or  the  time  consumed.  But  as  long  as  the  employer  or  the  purchaser 
has  a  choice,  so  long  there  is  competition  ;  and  the  independent  agen- 
cies which  are  preserved  will  strotch  their  remaining  freedom  to  the 
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Utmost  limit.  A  reaction  is  presently  perceived;  the  competitive 
strife  increases  until  its  renewed  violence  requires  government  once 
more.  Thus  the  production  and  labor  and  traiiic  of  the  world  are  each 
subject  to  a  constant  fluctuation.  The  natural  tendency  towards  free 
competition  is  opposed  by  the  effort  to  ameliorate  its  violence.  On 
the  one  hand,  in  occasional  physical  amalgamation  occurs:  on  the  other 
hand,  bankruptcies  sometimes  take  place. 

Either  of  these  results,  however,  is  extremely  exceptional.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  to-day,  competition  is  regulated,  and  its  very 
existence  is  in  fact  preserved,  by  means  of  agreements  or  understand- 
ings between  the  competing  parties.  Compacts  of  this  nature  are 
often  secret ;  they  are  usually  considered  as  merely  honorary,  that  is, 
as  not  enforceable  at  law :  yet  their  existence  is  so  universal  and  so 
necessary,  that  without  them  the  wheels  of  trade  would  cease  to  turn. 
The  actual  working  of  the  opposing  forces  in  each  industrial  vocation 
may  be  likened  to  the  pulsation  of  a  mighty  engine.  The  piston  slides 
backward  and  forward  in  the  cylinder,  driven  in  one  direction  by  the 
almost  irresistible  tendency  to  compete  bitterly,  and  in  the  other  by 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  which  demands  that  the  deadly  strife 
be  controlled.  In  rare  instances  a  cylinder-head  blows  out,  or  an  es- 
ca])e-valve  breaks,  involving  a  temporary  stoppage  of  the  machinery ; 
but  in  the  usual  course  of  events  this  ceaseless  alternation  moves  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

When  once  the  true  condition  of  affairs  is  appreciated,  the  amelio- 
ration of  many  existing  difficulties  will  be  possible.  A  broader  and 
more  statesmanlike  treatment  of  the  subject  would  let  both  these  hos- 
tile forces  equally  alone.  It  w^ould  cease  the  vain  attempt  to  suppress 
contracts  for  the  reasonable  regulation  of  competition.  It  would  give 
to  agreements  in  restraint  of  its  destructive  tendencies  the  dignity  of 
right.  It  would  tear  away  the  veil  of  secrecy  which  now  surrounds 
such  compacts,  by  removing  the  necessity  for  secrecy.  It  would  tei-- 
minate  legislative  discriminations  against  intelligence  and  caj)ital.  It 
would  put  upon  the  same  footing  trusts  and  labor  unions,  railway 
pools  and  farmers'  alliances,  manufacturers'  syndicates,  insurance 
boards,  associations  of  ranchmen  and  of  packing-house  proprietors, 
in  short,  all  forms  of  industrial  agreements  intended  to  prevent  the 
ruin  which  attends  unregulated  com|X)tition.  In  quasi  ])ublic  matters, 
tlie  State  might  exercise  a  supervisory  control  for  the  prevention  of 
extortion,  affording  at  the  same  time  the  reciprocal  ])rotecti()n  to  in- 
vestments which  justice  recjuires;  but  the  right  would  be  conceded  to 
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the  members  of  each  department  of  our  complex  social  system  to 
enter  into  eonti-aet  obligations  of  federation  designed  to  temper  the 
violence  of  the  destructive  forces  which  oppress  them. 

This  right  has  been  demonstrated  as  essential  by  the  fact  that  such 
agreements  are  uaiversally  and  usefully  employed,  in  spite  of  persist- 
ent efforts  to  put  them  down.  They  are  justified  by  their  results,  as 
well  as  by  sound  reason.  The  policy  of  undertaking,  by  legal  bar- 
riers, to  prevent  the  regulation  of  competition,  has  been  fully  tried,  and 
found  wanting. 

Aldace  h\  Walker. 
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A  SOMEWHAT  silent  but  active  revolution  is  in  progress  among  the 
women  of  the  United  States,  by  which  the  old  conditions  that  con- 
signed them  to  inferiority  and  subjection  to  men,  are  gradually  being 
changed.  American  women  are  leading  their  sex  throughout  the 
world  to  a  higher  life  by  their  work  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  One 
of  the  principal  means  by  which  this  revolution,  or  "  reformation  "  as 
some  call  it,  is  to  be  finally  effected,  will  be  through  the  women's 
clubs  that  are  becoming  so  numerous. 

To  whatever  extent  women's  clubs  may  grow,  there  need  be  no  fear 

that  they  will  be  used  for  any  thing  but  good.     The  distinction  that 

nature  has  made  between  the  dispositions  of  women  and  men,  together 

with  the  treatment  to  which  women  have  been  subjected  throughout 

the  ages,  has  acted  upon  their  habits  of  thought  in  such  manner  that 

now,  when  women  band  themselves  together  to  achieve  some  common 

end,  their  impulses  lead  them  so  strongly  to  be  helpful  that  their  united 

work  takes  on  an  entirely  different  character  in  many  ways  from  the 

associated  work  of  their  brethren.     In  nothing  is  this  divergence  shown 

so  plainly  as  in  the  clubs  of  the  two  sexes.     While  the  clubs  of  men 

consist  usually  of  luxuriously  appointed  apartments,  with  card-rooms, 

bars,  restaurants,  bowling-alleys,  and  billiard-rooms  for  the  comfort  and 

enjoyment  of  the  members  only,  women's  clubs  always  have  a  basis  of 

philanthropy,  even  when  instituted  for  merely  social  pui-poses.     How 

far  the  clubs  of  women  are  different  from  those  of  men  is  evident  from 

the  earliest  of  their  organizations,  founded  while  the   air  was  still 

resonant  with  the  demands  made  by  the  advocates  of  both  sexes  for 

the  fitness  of  women  to  help  manage  the  government  they  were  forced 

to  obey,  as  well  as  directly  or  indirectly  taxed  to  maintain.     It  was  in 

the  year  1868 — a  time  when  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Horace  Greeley, 

Lucy   Stone,   Thomas  Wentworth    Higginson,    Julia    Ward   Howe, 

George  William  Curtis,  and  others  were  making  every  effort  to  obtain 

the  right  for  women  to  stand  on  an  equality  with  men  industrially 

and  socially,  as  well  as  politically — that  tlie  New  England  Woman's 

Club  took  shape  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Harriot  K.  Hunt  at  Boston. 
34 
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Among  its  first  recorded  officers  were  Mrs.  N.  P.  Willis  (the  poet's 
wife),  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  Miss  Lucy  Goddard,  Mrs.  Kalph 
Waldo  Emerson,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Miss  Louisa  Alcott 
was  one  of  its  distinguished  members.  The  aim  of  the  club  was  to 
establish  a  place  of  meeting,  and  to  inaugurate  a  "  series  of  re-unions 
from  which  the  members  might  derive  intellectual  and  moral  benefit 
and  social  enjoyment."  To  these,  however,  another  object  was  added, 
and  that  was  "social  reform."  The  club  was  to  be  not  only  a  place 
of  pleasure  and  convenience  to  themselves,  but  one  "whence  some 
good  should  come  to  others." 

That  the  work  women  do  in  their  clubs  is  always  vital,  is  shown 
by  the  haste  with  which  they  make  their  societies  into  what  have  been 
called  "cradles  of  reform."  There  are  clubs  the  work  of  which  lies 
mainly  in  the  line  of  attempting  the  reformation  of  those  of  their  sex 
who  have  fallen  victims  to  intemperance  in  drink.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  Charity  Club  of  Boston,  Mass.  Most  of  them  have  no  special 
line  of  philanthropy  laid  down,  but  have  their  committees  on  educa- 
tion, philanthropy,  political  and  social  science,  ethical  culture,  re- 
form, literature,  lectures,  entertainments,  and  the  like.  How  women 
contrive  to  mix  up  economics  with  their  other  club  work  is  well  de 
monstrated  by  the  Old  and  New  Club  of  Maiden,  Mass.  The  chief 
object  of  this  organization  is  "mutual  improvement;  "  and  the  mem- 
bers say  that  this  purpose  is  best  carried  out  by  giving  every  member 
an  equal  chance  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  club.  So  rotation 
in  office  is  one  of  its  rules.  As  the  club  has  a  hundred  members,  and 
the  meetings  are  conducted  in  strict  accordance  with  parliamentary 
law,  considerable  experience  is  acquired  in  performing  public  duties. 
"  This,"  says  Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Eobinson,  one  of  the  principal  founders 
of  the  club,  "  is  necessary,  as  we  do  not  know  how  soon  any  of  us  may 
be  called  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  events  of  the  time,  and  it  be- 
hooves us  to  prepare  ourselves,  and  to  help  other  women  to  be  ready 
also."  She  holds  that  the  "  mission  of  the  women's  clubs  is  to  fit  the 
sex  for  the  larger  duties  which  are  so  surely  coming  into  their  lives." 
These  words  seem  significant  of  New  England,  the  home  of  the  "  Pil- 
grim Mothers,"  where  one  expects  to  find,  by  the  laws  of  heredity,  high 
thinkers  and  active  doers ;  yet  this  temper  is  confined  to  no  one  part 
of  the  country,  but  is  the  general  characteristic  of  women's  clubs 
everywhere.  But,  if  the  clubs  of  any  locality  have  advantages  in  this 
matter,  they  are  the  clubs  in  New  York  City,  where  the  movement 
had  the  greatest  necessity  for  existence  and  growth. 
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The  first  women's  club  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  that  was 
formed  without  any  counsel  with  men,  and  did  not  admit  them  to 
their  meetings,  was  Sorosis,  a  club  established  in  New  York  in  1868. 
Among  those  responsible  for  its  birth  were  Mrs.  Charlotte  Wilbur, 
Miss  Kate  Field,  Mrs.  Demarest,  and  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Croly,  better 
known  under  her  nom  de  plume  of  "Jennie  June."  The  raison  d'etre 
of  this  society,  as  embodied  in  its  Certificate  of  Incorporation,  was 
the  "promotion  of  agreeable  and  useful  relations  among  women  of 
literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  tastes;  the  discussion  and  dissemina- 
tion of  principles  and  facts  which  promise  to  exert  a  salutary  influence 
on  women  and  society ;  and  the  establishment  of  an  order  which  shall 
render  the  female  sex  helpful  to  each  other,  and  actively  benevolent 
in  the  world."  As  the  women  composing  the  club  were  nearly  all 
connected  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  broad  movements  of  the  time, 
it  was  considered  advisable  not  to  discuss  partisan  politics  or  sectarian 
theology ;  and  the  members  would  not  pledge  themselves  to  any  spe- 
cial form  of  work  in  the  club,  philanthropic  or  other,  but  committees 
were  formed  to  act  outside,  and  bring  in  their  separate  reports.  Thus 
the  meetings  were  pleasant  re-unions,  where  tales  were  told  of  work 
done,  and  the  impetus  was  given  for  new  experiments  in  co-operative 
labors  for  pleasure  or  reform.  The  earliest  work  of  Sorosis  was  in 
the  line  of  economics.  It  made  the  first  investigations  into  the  condi- 
tions of  shop-girls  in  New  York  and  the  exactions  of  employers,  and 
the  conditions  of  foundling  asylums,  and  published  such  full  reports 
of  the  latter  as  led  to  the  establishment  of  two  hospitals  for  deserted 
waifs  in  New  York  City.  In  the  matter  of  woman's  higher  education, 
Sorosis,  alive  to  their  needs,  drew  up  the  first  report  to  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  to  the  president  and  trustees  of  Columbia 
College,  asking  that  these  seats  of  learning  be  opened  to  women,  and 
pointing  out  what  had  been  done  for  them  in  that  direction  in  other 
lands.  One  of  the  results  of  this  impulse  was  an  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Women,  the  "Women's  Congress,"  as  it  is  fre- 
quently called.  The  latest  important  work  of  Sorosis  was  the  calling 
of  a  convention  of  clubs  in  1889  from  all  portions  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  further  idea  of  forming  a  federation  of  these  societies. 
To  this  call  about  117  clubs  responded;  and  now  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  exists,  which  includes  bodies  from  Maine  to 
California  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  uniting  them  as  far  as 
possible  in  one  bond  of  mutual  sympathy  and  usefulness. 

Besides  these  117  affiliated  clubs,  many  other  organizations  exist; 
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but  since  many  of  them  are  never  heard  of,  no  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  number  of  women's  societies.  One  instance  that  shows  the 
impossibility  of  making  any  correct  estimate  is  given  by  the  town  of 
Wichita,  Kan.  In  this  place  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants  it  was 
deemed  desirable  some  time  since  to  find  out  how  many  women's 
organizations  there  were;  and  the  result  was  that  forty -two  were 
found.  Only  two  clubs  in  Wichita  had  joined  the  federation  at  the 
start ;  and  so,  but  for  this  inquiry,  the  rest  would  have  remained  un- 
known until  time  disclosed  the  value  of  co-operation,  and  led  them  to 
fall  in  line  with  their  sister  clubs  in  the  federation.  The  supposition 
is,  that  when  the  returns  come  in  from  all  the  country,  in  place  of  one 
hundred,  the  roll  of  women's  clubs  will  mount  into  the  thousands. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  work  of  so  many  clubs  would  be 
based  on  diversified  lines  of  activity,  and  that  these  would  represent 
the  thought  of  the  several  geographical  sections.  In  the  East  the 
clubs  do  a  vast  amount  of  philanthropic  work,  which  has  widened 
from  purely  economic  labors  to  industrial  performance.  As  the  con- 
ditions of  life  became  harder  for  women  in  America,  and  more  of 
them  were  forced  to  become  bread-winners,  the  clubs  added  to  their  list 
of  aims  the  free  teaching  of  old  and  new  avocations.  In  the  Southern 
towns,  where  the  stress  of  poverty  too  often  exists,  associated  bodies 
of  women  are  frequent,  whose  aims  are  philanthropic,  benevolent,  and 
educational ;  but  the  conservatism,  and  almost  Oriental  timidity,  of 
the  sex  in  that  portion  of  the  country,  prevents  them  from  naming 
their  gatherings  by  so  radical  a  name  as  "clubs."  There  are,  how- 
ever, exceptions,  such  as  the  New  Orleans  Woman's  Club,  which  is  as 
advanced  as  any  women's  organizations  elsewhere.  Its  objects  are  the 
removal  of  the  line  of  caste  (women  of  every  rank  in  life  belonging  to 
it,  and  enjoying  each  other's  companionship),  and  intellectual  growth, 
which  is  helped  by  means  of  lectures,  classes  in  music,  art,  literature, 
languages,  and  industrial  teaching.  In  the  West,  where  the  settle- 
ments of  men  are  more  sparse,  and  food  is  plentiful,  the  clubs  are 
rarely  philanthropic.  The  most  of  them  are  of  a  social  and  literary 
character.  Because  public  amusements  are  fewer,  and  libraries  less 
accessible,  the  women  of  the  Western  towns  devote  their  energies  to 
aiding  these  factors  of  civilization.  In  almost  every  case,  an  associa- 
tion of  women  in  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  or  elsewhere,  means  a  club 
for  the  promotion  and  guidance  of  pleasure  among  the  young,  and 
the  collecting,  studying,  and  circulating  of  good  books.  In  many 
cases  the  club  is  utilized  as  a  means  of  pursuing  the  education  given 
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by  colleges,  or  that  part  which  relates  to  literature.  Thus  the  Ladies' 
Afternoon  Club  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  makes  a  study  of  the  great  em- 
pires of  the  world  as  comprised  in  the  history  of  their  art,  ethnology, 
philology,  religions,  and  literatures.  In  far-off  North  Dakota,  during 
the  midst  of  the  great  blizzard  of  1884  a  literary  club  was  started. 
Its  first  attempt  was  to  try  to  gain  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  life, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  city  of  London  from  its  beginning  to  the 
present  day.  As  ten  pages  of  a  good  book  properly  read  are  said  to 
give  a  liberal  education,  so  students  reading  on  these  lines  are  likely 
to  get  far  advanced  on  the  questions  of  present  as  well  as  past  times. 

One  token  of  the  broader  culture  that  women  gained  through  this 
associated  work  was,  that  it  made  so  large  a  number  of  clubs  as  117 
ready  to  answer  the  call  of  Sorosis  for  co-operative  effort.  This  evi- 
dence of  a  solidarity  of  sentiment  among  women  for  centralizing  their 
endeavors,  was  as  unexpected  to  the  outside  world  as  it  was  grateful 
to  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  of  a  national  federation.  Men  had  so 
often  asserted  that  women  lacked  the  power  of  combining  for  large 
definite  purposes,  that  they  had  come  to  believe  themselves  unable  to 
work  together,  except  in  the  small  ways  involving  personal  or  doc- 
trinal matters.  And  yet  observation  of  what  women  have  done  in 
the  way  of  co-operative  work  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  proves 
them  to  have  a  natural  gift  for  administration  and  organization.  De- 
spite their  so  recent  experience  in  legislative  matters,  they  seem  to 
have  grasped  intuitively  the  necessity  of  centralizing  their  forces. 
The  constant  tendency  in  all  their  associated  work  has  been  to  group 
local  clubs  under  one  head,  to  unite  these  again  under  some  central 
or  State  control,  and  then  to  form  a  national  council,  and  in  some 
cases  international  departments. 

An  illustration  of  the  comprehensive  view  taken  by  the  "gentler 
sex,"  of  the  power  obtained  by  mutual  co-operation,  was  exhibited  in 
the  International  Council  of  Women  held  at  Washington  in  1888.  At 
this  conference,  fifty-three  different  organizations  were  represented  by 
eighty  speakers,  sent  as  delegates  from  Enghand,  France,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Finland,  India,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  All  but 
four  of  these  organizations  were  of  national  scope,  and  those  four  were 
of  national  value.  One  of  the  great  purposes  in  calling  this  council 
together  was,  as  its  leaders  said,  "  that  it  might  result  in  an  interna- 
tional association  that  should  henceforth  hold  itself  in  readiness  to 
communicate  with  every  possible  organization  in  every  possible  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  globe."    Following  this  international  council  was 
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a  national  one,  held  also  in  Washington,  in  1891.  In  both  these,  among 
other  demands  was  one  that  there  should  be  as  general  and  liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  professional  and  industrial  training  of  women  as  for  men ; 
that  women  should  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work ;  and  that  the 
endeavor  be  made  to  secure  legislative  action  to  enforce  woman's 
economic  rights  to  a  higher  standard  of  wages. 

The  calling  together  of  these  councils,  with  much  of  the  radical 
thought  expressed  in  them,  was  the  work  of  the  woman  suffrage 
societies.  These  formerly  despised  bands,  that  were  confined  to  a 
small  section  of  New  England,  have  spread,  until  there  is  scarcely  a 
State  in  the  Union  without  its  woman's  rights  organizations,  in  which 
its  members  meet  on  the  true  club  idea  of  uniting  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  one  common  end. 

In  later  years  the  woman  suffrage  societies  have  had  their  power 
still  further  strengthened  by  the  support  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  This  organization,  which  is  the  largest  incorpo- 
rated society  of  women  in  the  United  States,  soon  saw  the  policy  of 
helping  to  gain  the  franchise  for  the  sex.  "  Only,"  said  they,  "  through 
woman's  ballots  will  America  be  delivered  nationally  from  the  dram- 
shops." To  realize  what  this  assistance  means,  it  is  simply  necessary 
to  consider  that  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  has  regu- 
larly organized  societies  in  forty -four  States  of  the  Union  and  in  every 
Territory  except  Alaska.  It  counts  ten  thousand  local  unions  with  a 
membership  and  following,  inclusive  of  children,  of  about  half  a  mil- 
lion. It  owns  its  own  publishing-house,  which  is  a  stock  company ; 
and  its  business  manager,  editors,  directors,  and  stock-holders  are  all 
women.  It  sends  out  yearly  enough  temperance  literature  to  give 
occupation  to  146  employees,  who  are  mostly  women.  Singularly 
enough,  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  which  is  to-daj 
one  of  the  most  perfectly  systematized  of  organizations,  is  the  out- 
growth of  that  mob  of  sentimental  enthusiasts  who  perpetrated  the 
"Woman's  Crusade," — a  crusade  wherein,  amid  the  peal  of  church- 
bells  and  the  singing  of  hymns,  soft  jewelled  hands  and  hard  ones 
met  in  the  work  of  turning  the  contents  of  saloons  into  the  gutters. 
It  was  from  the  experience  gained  in  this  fight,  that  women  learned 
the  value  of  organization,  and  that  difficult  issues  must  be  met  before 
the  temperance  movement  could  succeed.  One  of  their  discoveries 
was,  that  they  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  with  the  children ;  and 
they  have  triumphed  so  far,  that  laws  have  been  secured  in  thirty  of 
the  States,  requiring  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools 
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for  the  study  of  the  relation  of  liquor  to  hygiene.  Thus,  while  the 
aims  of  the  "  white  ribbon  party  "  are  specifically  directed  against  the 
use,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  intoxicants,  an  indirect  line  in  their 
progress  involves  the  employment  of  social,  educational,  and  political 
means  as  aids  to  its  ends. 

Another  modern  organization,  and  one  with  which  the  women's 
suffrage  and  temperance  societies  affiliate,  is  the  Woman's  Alliance, 
organized  in  Illinois  in  1888.  Unlike  those  societies  that  were  each 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  special  idea,  the  Alliance  is 
cosmopolitan  in  its  character.  The  club  motto  is  "  Justice  to  children — 
loyalty  to  women;  "  and  its  work,  as  might  be  expected,  is  altogether 
economic.  One  great  distinction  between  the  Alliance  and  other  organ- 
izations of  women  is,  that  men  give  it  their  moral  support.  In  Chicago 
it  is  said  to  be  backed  with  the  twenty-five  thousand  votes  of  the  Trades 
Unions  and  Labor  Assemblies.  It  has  brought  about,  among  other 
measures,  the  appointment  in  Chicago  of  the  only  police-women  in 
the  world.  The  duties  of  these  are  to  inspect  establishments  where 
women  and  children  are  employed ;  and  a  silver  star,  which  is  their 
badge,  admits  them  everywhere.  In  spite  of  the  mayor,  the  Alliance 
secured  the  admission  of  an  extra  woman  on  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  has  been  successful  generally  with  the  things  with  which  it  con- 
cerns itself.  Every  thing  about  the  Alliance  shows  that  the  women  are 
not  wedded  to  conservative  ideas.  Organizations  of  men  join  it  by  send- 
ing women  delegates ;  and  the  platform  is  broad  enough  for  such  dif- 
ferent bodies  to  meet  on  it,  as  masonic  lodges,  labor  unions.  Christian 
science  associations,  aid  societies,  and  the  like.  In  all  their  work  the 
modern  thought  is  uppermost,  of  practical  things  to  be  done  to  bene- 
fit humanity  as  a  whole  in  its  social  estate.  Standing  committees 
organize  the  members  according  to  the  political  divisions  of  the  city ; 
and  these  do  such  valuable  work  as  attending  the  county  court  on 
those  days  when  homeless  children  are  assigned  to  private  institutions, 
seeing  to  the  sanitation  of  schoolhouscs,  insane-asylums,  and  jails. 
The  success  of  the  Alliance  in  accomplishing  factory  reforms,  and 
similar  reforms,  is  a  proof  of  what  good  work  can  be  done  when  men 
and  women  act  together  for  the  same  things  in  the  same  directions, 
in  place  of  pulling  separately  and  in  different  ways. 

In  all  these  societies  the  religious  clement  is  held  in  abeyance, 
through  a  belief  that,  with  better  educational  and  living  conditions, 
moral  and  spiritual  forces  will  be  developed.  A  large  organization, 
however,  has  sprung  up  recently  which  reverses  this  order.     From  a 
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spiritual  basis  it  expects  to  lead  its  followers  to  the  educational  and 
practical.  The  King's  Daughters,  as  its  name  implies,  is  an  order 
that  rests  upon  a  scriptural  foundation,  and  has  met  with  the  success  of 
growing  within  five  years  from  ten  members  to  two  hundred  thousand. 
This  shows  that  it  has  its  place,  and  that  it  appeals  to  a  sentiment  still 
all-powerful  in  women.  Although  a  religious  order,  whose  watch- 
word is  "In  His  Name,"  there  is  nothing  about  it  to  make  it  seem  an 
anachronism  amid  the  reform  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  strictly  unsectarian,  as  far  as  Christian  creeds 
are  concerned :  in  the  second  place,  large  numbers  of  its  members  are 
within  the  ranks  of  the  other  large  organizations.  Those  at  the  head 
of  the  society  consider  it  a  "  mighty  educational  force,  to  which  no 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  its  power  in  the  future  as  a  factor  in  the 
comfort  and  regeneration  of  the  world."  The  work  done  by  the 
King's  Daughters  is  that  of  education,  temperance,  home  and  for- 
eign missions,  charity,  labor  among  working-women,  men,  boys,  inva- 
lids, and  Indians,  and  house-to-house  work  in  the  tenements.  The 
order  is  international ;  and  as  the  white  ribbon  badges  of  the  apostles 
of  the  temperance  cause  are  recognized  all  over  the  civilized  world,  so 
is  the  bow  of  royal  purple  with  the  silver  cross  attached,  which  is  the 
emblem  of  the  King's  Daughters. 

Also  international,  and  resting  on  a  scriptural  foundation,  are 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations.  The  earliest  of  these 
societies  was  started  in  Boston  in  1868.  It  became  immediately  pop- 
ular; and  one  after  the  other  of  the  large  cities  instituted  branch 
societies,  so  that  in  1891  the  Association  numbered  225  offshoots. 
There  are  now  thirteen  organized  State  Associations,  with  a  member- 
ship of  twelve  thousand.  In  their  work,  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations  endeavor  to  combine  the  religious,  social,  and  practical. 
They  carry  out  these  aims  by  means  of  Bible  study,  entertainments, 
and  free  classes  in  the  various  industrial  occupations  by  which  the 
wage-workers  gain  their  living.  Instituted  by  Protestants,  the  Asso- 
ciations, keeping  touch  with  the  glorious  spirit  of  the  age,  are  entirely 
unsectarian  in  all  the  beautiful  branches  of  work  done  in  them.  The 
only  departure  from  this  rule  is  made  in  the  employment  bureaus, 
where  the  regulations  require  that  none  but  Protestants  need  apply. 

Outside  of  these  national  organizations,  which  count  their  millions 
of  adherents,  the  largest  union  of  clubs  is  the  federation  of  Working- 
Girls'  Societies.  This  is  an  alliance  of  working-girls,  which  had  its 
origin  in  a  small  club  started  some  seven  years  ago  by  Miss  Grace 
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Dodge,  a  woman  of  wealth  and  culture,  and  twelve  factory  and  shop 
girls  whom  she  termed  her  "  friends."  So  successful  was  this  little 
club,  that  ten  similar  ones  were  formed  within  a  year,  each  one  of 
which  represented  from  thirty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  women. 
These  ten  clubs  were  organized  into  an  association,  which  took  in 
other  clubs  as  fast  as  they  were  formed.  When  other  cities  followed 
suit,  all  these  were  grouped  into  a  federation.  The  objects  of  these 
societies  are  to  secure  by  mutual  co-operation  advantages  not  possible 
to  individual  effort,  and  to  influence  the  coarse  and  ignorant  of  the  sex 
by  bringing  them  into  intimate  relations  with  the  cultured  and  refined. 
This  purpose  is  carried  out  by  a  sisterly  union  between  women  of  all 
degrees  in  the  social  scale;  by  practical  talks,  lectures,  entertainments, 
educational  classes,  and  a  club  journal,  to  which  all  are  expected  to 
contribute,  and  give  their  views  on  the  debatable  topics  of  the  indus- 
trial, political,  and  domestic  world.  The  topics  discussed  in  this  way 
by  working- women  are  of  a  range  broad  enough  fairly  to  indicate  that 
the  sex  is  taking  an  interest  in  the  events  of  the  time  without  los- 
ing any  of  its  womanliness.  One  of  the  most  valuable  things  con- 
nected with  these  clubs,  and  common  to  all  in  the  country,  is  the 
adherence  they  give  to  the  doctrine  of  temperance.  In  no  woman's 
club  is  liquor  allowed:  even  oxifete  days,  nothing  stronger  than  lem- 
onade is  permitted,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  Sorosis  banquet  toasts  are 
drunk  with  water,  not  with  wine.  Who  may  estimate  the  moral  in- 
fluence that  even  this  one  protest  may  have  on  the  future  destinies  of 
the  human  race? 

It  is  through  this  dominant  thought  of  doing  something  active 
for  bettering  the  condition  of  women,  and  consequently  the  rest  of 
mankind,  that — after  many  years  of  struggle,  first  by  the  woman  suf- 
frage societies,  then  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
and  later  by  the  agitation  in  the  clubs — the  sex  has  gained  the  right 
to  vote  on  school  matters  in  twenty -eight  States  in  the  Union ;  that 
women  can  serve  in  hospitals  as  physicians  and  nurses;  that  women 
have  been  allowed  to  protect  the  unfortunate  of  their  own  sex  as  ma- 
trons in  police-stations,  or,  as  in  Chicago,  in  the  city  jails.  In  two 
States  the  right  of  equal  suffrage  has  been  granted,  and  in  several 
others  permission  to  vote  on  matters  connected  with  municipal  reform. 
Colleges  which  in  former  times  denied  them  the  privilege  of  entrance 
have  opened  wide  their  doors  to  let  them  gain  the  knowledge  they  de- 
sire. These  are  some  of  the  actual  gains  of  a  class  of  beings  to  whom 
was  denied  the  right,  at  one  time,  to  learn  the  alphabet. 
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Nor,  in  her  anxiety  to  reach  up  to  the  higher  branches  of  learning, 
has  woman  neglected  the  lower.  Froebel  clubs  have  been  started  for 
the  teaching  of  the  kindergarten  system  for  the  use  of  mothers ;  and 
numerous  societies  support  free  kindergartens  for  the  purposes  of 
raising  to  higher  levels  the  children  of  the  coming  generations.  This 
spirit  of  helpfulness  has  become  so  imbued  with  the  life  of  the  nation, 
that,  turn  which  way  one  will,  the  outcome  is  embodied  in  material 
shape  of  some  kind.  And  where  the  clubs  have  done  nothing  else, 
they  have  brought  a  sweeter,  broader  life  to  hundreds  of  women  whose 
hearts  and  minds  were  running  dry  from  lack  of  motive  in  existence, 
beyond  that  of  working  to  live.  To  these  the  clubs  have  brought 
that  soft  mellowed  happiness  which  comes  only  to  those  who  spend 
themselves  in  the  service  of  others. 

The  sole  drawback  to  the  beautiful  work  of  the  women's  clubs  is, 
that  their  influence  as  yet  scarcely  reaches  far  enough  to  take  in  the 
caste  most  in  need  of  their  labors,  and  that  is  the  proletariat.  Those 
who  do  come  near  enough  to  them  have  already  been  subject  to  some 
degree  of  cultivation.  But  for  the  great  majority  outside  the  clubs, 
and  needing  their  help,  there  is  only  the  hope  of  that  reflex  action 
which  comes  in  the  course  of  years.  Some  there  are  who  have 
learned  that  the  philanthropist  must  go  out  from  her  associations,  and 
live  the  life  of  those  she  would  serve.  And  this,  too,  is  being  done. 
In  New  York  there  is  a  club  called  the  "College  Settlement  Girls," 
which  has  taken  up  its  residence  in  the  slums  of  the  city,  and  whose 
members  are  endeavoring  by  their  example  and  presence  to  bring 
something  of  the  sweetness  of  their  own  culture — derived  from  Yassar, 
Wellesley,  Smith,  and  Bryn  Mawr  Colleges — into  the  lives  of  their 
less  fortunate  neighbors.  There  are  also  other  noble  souls  agitating, 
educating,  and  organizing  under  the  banner  of  that  social  and  econom- 
ical re-organization,  based  upon  scientific  and  philosophical  principles, 
which  will  lead  to  incalculably  great  results. 

Nothing  is  more  lovely  than  this  spirit  of  altruism  which  has  taken 
possession  of  the  time,  and  is  leading  woman,  as  she  never  was  led 
before,  to  care  for  her  sister- woman  in  the  sense  not  only  of  duty,  but 
of  love,  and  which  is  urging  her  to  bring  about  in  so  many  ways  a 
universal  sisterhood  of  women,  a  reign  of  peace  and  happiness  to  all 
on  earth. 

Alice  Hyneman  Ehine. 
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The  most  important  advances  in  the  field  of  natural  development, 
for  many  years  to  come,  will  be  owing  not  so  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ideas  as  to  the  more  extended  employment  of  methods 
which  have  already  been  tested,  and  approved  by  the  scientists.  The 
aim  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  such  natural 
methods  as  are  known  to  us,  and  to  urge  their  adoption  in  the  schools. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  show  as  clearly  as  my  limited  space  will  permit,  in 
the  first  place,  that,  by  the  use  of  natural  methods  of  teaching,  the 
happiness  of  childhood  may  be  preserved,  in  spite  of  the  many  hours 
of  toil  imposed  upon  the  little  ones,  while,  by  the  use  of  mechanical 
methods,  those  years  which  should  be  made  happy  are  converted  into 
years  of  drudgery  and  misery;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
proper  employment  of  natural  methods  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  use  them  (i.e.,  upon  a  proper  training,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher),  as  well  as  upon  a  course  of  in- 
struction constructed  in  accordance  with  the  natural  laws  of  mental 
development.  In  my  opinion,  these  two  elements  essential  to  natural 
development  (namely,  the  proper  training  of  the  teacher,  and  a  cur- 
riculum based  upon  psychological  principles)  can  be  assured  only  in 
case  that  those  who  manage  school  systems  are  themselves  educa- 
tionists. 

My  discussion  will  be  practical,  and  consist  of  examples  of  teach- 
ing which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  witness  in  various  class- 
rooms. I  have  selected  for  this  purpose  examples  from  two  schools 
diametrically  opposed  in  their  methods,  so  that  the  contrast  between 
natural  and  mechanical  instruction  may  become  clear.  One  of  these 
is  a  school  of  Germany,  where  education  is  recognized  among  the 
sciences ;  and  the  other,  a  public  school  of  New  York  City,  a  school 
belonging  to  a  system  conducted  by  laymen,  thus  proving  that  educa- 
tion is  not  recognized  as  a  science  in  that  city. 

The  German  school  to  which  I  refer  is  located  in  the  city  of  Elber- 
feld,  Prussia,  and  the  work  I  shall  describe  is  that  which  I  witnessed 
upon  my  visit  to  that  school  in  March  of  last  year.     I  iirst  entered  a 
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class-room  containing  thirty  boys,  and  as  many  girls,  of  eight  and  nine 
3'ears.  I  heard  the  teacher  tell  them  that  they  were  to  have  a  geog- 
raphy-lesson, and  that  the  lesson  of  the  day  would  be  upon  the  river 
which  flows  past  the  city  of  Elberfeld. 

"Who  can  tell  me  something  about  this  river? "  asked  the 
teacher.  Sixty  hands  were  raised ;  for  all  the  children  had  seen  it, 
and  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  it. 

"  How  many  children  have  seen  where  it  rises?  "  A  few  had  seen 
the  place. 

"  How  many  more  would  like  to  see  its  origin?  "  All  hands  came 
up  again. 

"  We  shall  try  to  find  it  this  afternoon." 

The  children  looked  happy,  for  they  were  to  go  on  an  excursion. 
Upon  signal  they  fell  in  line,  and  then  left  the  building.  As  they 
walked  through  the  streets  two  by  two,  they  conversed  quietly. 
After  a  few  minutes  they  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  river  which  they 
were  to  study.     The  teacher  then  put  a  few  questions  to  them. 

"  Which  way  shall  we  go?  "  asked  he. 

"  To  the  right,"  said  one  of  the  pupils. 

"  How  do  you  know?  " 

"  Because  I  have  often  seen  the  source." 

Another  said  that  water  always  flows  downward,  so  that  the  origin 
of  the  river  would  be  found  by  following  the  stream  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  it  flows. 

"  What  else  have  you  noticed  thus  far?  "  asked  the  teacher.  One 
child  had  noticed  the  direction  of  the  wind;  another,  something  in 
regard  to  new  buildings,  etc. 

When  the  city  limits  had  been  passed,  the  teacher  told  the  children 
that  they  might  make  a  little  more  noise.  A  song  was  suggested, 
and  the  little  ones  sang  and  were  merry.  After  a  few  minutes  they 
spoke  again,  and  said  that  they  were  rising  more  rapidly  than  before, 
that  the  trees  were  beginning  to  bud,  that  the  grass  was  beginning  to 
grow.  They  likewise  pointed  out  a  few  mountain-streams.  During 
this  walk  the  children  were  never  allowed  to  lose  sight  of  the  river, 
because  that  formed  the  main  object  of  the  lesson.  One  of  the  chil- 
dren said  that  the  river  was  getting  smaller.  When  asked  for  the 
reason  of  this,  he  remarked  that  they  were  above  the  places  where  it 
is  fed  by  little  streams.  When  they  arrived  at  a  railroad-bridge,  they 
spoke  of  the  cars,  the  destination  of  the  trains,  and  something  regard- 
ing the  telegraph. 
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After  a  walk  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  the  children  reached  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  A  view  of  the  surrounding  country  was  taken, 
special  points  noticed  and  spoken  of,  and  then  the  source  of  the  river 
was  looked  for  in  all  directions.  At  last  a  child  called  out  joyfully 
that  he  had  found  it.  Sure  enough,  he  had  found,  beneath  some  loose 
stones,  the  spring  from  which  the  river  arises.  All  the  children  looked 
at  it,  played  with  the  stones,  and  then  ran  around  in  the  fields.  After 
a  while  they  gathered  close  to  the  teacher,  sang  a  few  more  songs,  and 
then  fell  in  line  for  the  homeward  march.  Three  hours  after  leaving, 
the  children  returned  to  the  schoolhouse. 

The  next  morning  the  children  discussed  in  the  class-room  the 
walk  of  the  previous  day.  During  this  lesson  their  joy  and  enthusi- 
asm knew  no  bounds.  In  answer  to  every  question,  every  hand  was 
raised.  I  asked  the  teacher  why  he  did  not  keep  the  children  seated 
quietly.  He  answered,  "  Why  should  I  destroy  their  mental  activity 
by  compelling  them  to  direct  most  of  their  attention  towards  control- 
ling the  movements  of  their  muscles?  " 

As  the  lesson  proceeded,  I  listened  with  astonishment  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  things  which  the  children  related  about  their  walk, 
and  to  the  words  which  indicated  the  vividness  of  the  impressions 
which  these  things  had  left  upon  their  minds.  The  walk  was  intended 
primarily  for  ;i  geography-lesson ;  but,  besides  learning  something  of 
geography,  many  other  channels  of  thought  had  been  opened  to  them. 
The  children  had  seen  trees  bud :  now  they  were  anxious  to  see  them 
bloom.  They  saw  the  farmer  use  the  river  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
soil :  they  were  now  desirous  of  observing  the  effect  of  this  irrigation 
upon  the  crops. 

Upon  such  walks,  and  the  knowledge  gained  by  means  of  them, 
the  whole  German  system  of  elementary  education  is  founded.  This 
is  true  of  large  as  well  as  of  small  cities.  All  the  work  centres  upon 
the  ideas  gained  in  these  walks,  which  serve  not  only  as  a  means  of 
introduction  to  the  study  of  geography,  but  likev/ise  to  that  of  his- 
tory; historical  points  being  visited  for  this  purpose.  Further,  by 
means  of  the  various  things  noticed  and  spoken  of  upon  these  excur- 
sions, the  children  gather  information  on  botany,  geology,  physics, 
astronomy,  zoology,  and  other  branches  of  science. 

After  the  lesson  just  described,  I  visited  the  ABC  class.  When  I 
entered,  the  children  were  having  a  combined  language  and  memory 
lesson.  They  were  acting  a  fairy-tale,  and  by  means  of  this  they 
learned  how  to  speak  loudly,  distinctly,  and  correctly,  enjoying  them- 
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selves  at  the  same  time.  Next  there  was  a  drawing-lesson,  during 
which  the  children  were  instructed  in  the  drawing  of  straight  lines  by 
drawing  a  chair  with  three  straight  lines,  a  table  with  three  lines,  a 
picture-frame  with  four  lines,  a  window  with  six  lines,  and  so  on. 
The  drawing  of  familiar  objects  amused  them,  so  they  were  all  de- 
lighted with  their  drawing-lesson. 

Next  these  children  spoke  of  their  experiences.  They  related 
what  they  had  observed  since  the  previous  day.  They  spoke  of  the 
weather,  and  of  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  its  effect  upon  the 
weather;  of  the  temperature  registered  upon  their  thermometers  at 
home ;  of  the  position  and  phase  of  the  moon ;  and  of  the  time  of 
rising  of  the  sun.  The  children  had  planted  seeds,  and  they  related 
what  progress  their  plants  had  made.  Lastly  they  had  an  arithmetic- 
lesson,  which  was  interesting  because  it  was  simple  and  practicable. 

I  then  returned  to  the  teacher  who  conducted  the  excursion,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  found  his  task  a  difficult  one. 

"It  is  indeed  difficult,"  he  answered.  "I  have  taught  in  nearly 
all  classes,  but  have  found  none  so  difficult  as  those  composed  of  very 
young  children.  In  Grermany,  only  those  teachers  who  show  a  partic- 
ular adaptability  to  this  kind  of  work  are  given  charge  of  the  younger 
children." 

"  What  was  the  extent  of  your  training  before  you  received  your 
license  to  teach?  "  I  asked  him. 

"I  had  a  six-years'  course  at  the  seminary,"  he  answered;  "and 
during  the  last  jesiY  1  was  obliged  to  teach  from  two  to  four  hours 
weekly,  under  guidance.  After  this  I  received  a  temporary  license  to 
teach.  A  temporary  license  in  Germany  permits  a  teacher  to  teach 
for  two  years;  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  is  obliged  to  pass 
another  examination, — the  state  examination, — which  is  very  rigid. 
It  was,  during  the  two  years  of  probation  that  I  began  fully  to  realize 
the  difficulties  connected  with  proper  teaching." 

So  much  for  the  Grerman  school.  I  shall  now  speak  of  the  school 
in  New  York  City. 

With  the  picture  of  those  happy  little  children  singing  songs  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  near  the  spring  from  which  a  little  stream 
arises,  I  entered  the  ABC  class  of  a  New  York  public  school.  What 
did  I  find?  Sixty  children — with  heads,  arms,  and  legs  fixed — star- 
ing at  the  teacher,  who  was  talking  to  them  at  the  time.  All  was 
silent  as  the  grave,  and  the  children  resembled  statues.  Soon  after  I 
entered,  a  drawing- lesson  was  commenced.     But  the  children  did  not 
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draw  objects,  as  in  Elberfeld:  they  drew  vertical,  horizontal,  and 
oblique  lines.  A  lesson  in  number  followed;  and  the  children  who 
had  been  in  school  but  a  short  time  were  obliged  to  deal  with  large 
numbers,  and  in  the  most  abstract  maimer.  Next  there  was  a  lan- 
guage-lesson, during  which  the  children  learned  how  to  pronounce  the 
English  language  correctly  by  studying  the  philosophy  of  the  elemen- 
tary sounds  in  a  manner  intelligible  only  to  mature  minds.  I  asked 
the  teacher  when  object-lessons  were  given.  She  said  that  object- 
lessons  were  the  last  to  be  considered,  and  that  consequently  but  very 
little  time  could  be  devoted  to  them.  She  then,  at  my  request,  gave 
an  object-lesson.  She  chose  for  the  object  a  chair,  and  taught  the 
children  that  a  chair  has  a  seat,  four  legs,  and  a  back,  and  that  it  is 
used  to  sit  upon — all  of  which  they  knew  when  they  were  three  years 
old. 

I  next  visited  the  lowest  grammar  grade  in  order  to  witness  a 
geography-lesson.  The  children  in  this  class  had  been  studying  geog- 
raphy no  longer  than  seven  or  eight  months,  and  they  were  already 
reciting  the  most  abstract  form  of  definitions :  for  example,  "  The  axis 
of  the  eai'th  is  an  imaginary  line  running  through  its  centre,  upon 
which  it  revolves;  "  "A  zone  is  an  imaginary  belt  extending  around 
the  earth;  "  and  so  on.  But  the  children  saw  nothing  of  fields,  trees, 
and  rivers.  Although  there  are  few  places  so  well  adapted  to  the 
objective  study  of  geography  as  New  York  City, — where  there  are 
within  easy  reach  islands,  rivers,  hills,  lakes,  a  sound,  a  bay,  an  ocean, 
and  a  magnificent  harbor, — yet  the  children  attending  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  are  obliged  to  study  between  four  walls,  from 
globes  and  maps,  those  things  which  they  might  so  conveniently  and 
advantageously  study  from  nature. 

I  ask  my  readers  to  pardon  a  moment's  digression.  I  have  fre- 
quently been  told  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  teachers  to  take  chil- 
dren out  of  the  school-buildings  in  New  York  City,  on  account  of  the 
bustle  in  the  streets.  Why  it  should  be  less  safe  to  do  so  in  New 
York  than  in  Berlin  (where  geographical  walks  are  regularly  taken), 
I  fail  to  comprehend.  But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
such  walks  are  dangerous  in  large  American  cities,  they  are  certainly 
perfectly  safe  in  cities  having  less  than,  say,  a  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants; and  eighty-five  percent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  live  in  cities  containing  less  than  this  number  of  people:  there- 
fore the  smaller  American  cities  could  readily  follow  the  German 
system  of  teaching  children  from  nature.     With  few  exceptioi«)^,  how- 
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ever,  this  plan  is  not  carried  out  systematically,  even  in  American 
villages. 

I  asked  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  school  of  which  we  have  just 
been  speaking,  why  she  so  completely  suppressed  the  natural  muscu- 
lar activity  of  her  pupils. 

"I  am  compelled  to  do  so,"  she  answered.  "If  I  do  not  secure 
perfect  silence  and  attention,  I  cannot  teach  the  children  all  that  they 
are  obliged  to  learn  during  a  specified  period  of  time." 

"But  is  this  natural?"  I  inquired.  "Is  it  natural  that  a  little 
child  who  has  always  been  perfectly  free,  should,  immediately  after 
entering  school,  be  obliged  to  spend  five  hours  a  day  in  an  attitude 
suitable  for  the  taking  of  his  photograph ;  and  this  upon  a  hard  bench 
and  in  a  funereal  atmosphere?  " 

"Certainly  not,"  she  replied;  "but  I  can  get  the  required  results 
in  no  other  way.  I  myself  do  not  think  that  it  is  very  harmful  to 
the  children,  as  they  have  calisthenic  exercises  so  frequently." 

It  is  true  the  children  did  get  such  exercises  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  that  they  might  shake  the  stiffness  out  of  their  limbs;  but, 
when  I  saw  how  these  exercises  were  performed,  I  was  reminded  of 
the  movements  made  by  a  dog  when  he  shakes  the  water  off  his  body 
after  coming  out  of  a  bath. 

"  What  was  the  extent  of  your  professional  training  before  you 
received  your  license  to  teach?  "  I  asked  the  teacher. 

"I  spent  four  years  at  the  Normal  College  of  this  city,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"  And  during  this  time  did  you  receive  any  practical  training?  " 

"  Yes,  I  spent  ten  weeks  in  the  Training  School." 

"  Did  you  teach  all  that  time?  " 

"  No;  but  I  was  present  when  others  taught." 

"And  did  you  not  teach  at  all  before  you  received  your  license?  " 

"  Yes,  I  taught  some.  I  gave  twelve  lessons  before  I  received  my 
license." 

This  closes  the  description  which  I  intended  giving  of  the  work 
of  the  class-rooms ;  and  I  hope  that  I  may  have  succeeded,  by  means  of 
it,  in  rendering  clear  the  marked  contrast  between  the  natural  and 
the  mechanical  methods  of  instruction.  I  have  likewise  endeavored  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  in  the  German  school,  where  the  teaching  was 
carried  on  in  a  natural  manner,  the  teachers  were  well  trained,  and  the 
curriculum  so  constructed  that  the  children  began  with  the  concrete ; 
while  in  the  New  York  public  school,  where  the  teaching  was  me- 
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cluinical,  the  teachers  were  practically  untrained,  and  the  curriculum 
so  arranged  tliat  the  children  began  with  the  abstract.  In  the  case  of 
the  former,  the  ideas  were  given  to  the  child  in  a  digestible  form, — in 
a  form  which,  by  their  ready  assimilation  by  the  mind,  gave  pleasure 
to  the  child ;  while  in  the  latter  the  ideas  were  indigestible,  and  the 
work  conseciuently  so  unattractive  to  the  child  that  it  was  essential  to 
put  him  under  the  influence  of-  mesmerism — how  otherwise  can  we 
explain  the  statue-like  condition  of  the  naturall}^  active  child? — before 
he  could  be  made  to  receive  them.  And  when  we  search  for  the 
ultimate  reason  why  the  German  children  were  developed  naturally, 
while  those  of  New  York  were  instructed  mechanically,  we  find  that 
in  Germany,  education  is  regulated  more  or  less  by  scientists,  while  in 
New  York  it  is  conducted  altogether  by  laymen.  For  examples  of 
the  manner  in  which  laymen  conduct  the  educational  system  of  New 
York  City,  I  would  refer  my  readers  to  two  letters  which  appeared 
m  "  The  New  York  Herald  "  of  September  14  and  28,  1890,  respec- 
tively;  the  former  by  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Walker,  an  ex-president,  and  the 
latter  by  Mr.  DeWitt  J.  Seligman,  an  ex-membor,  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  what  I  expressed  in  the  beginning :  namely, 
that  childhood  will  be  benefited  more  by  the  energies  directed  towards 
the  extension  of  the  use  of  the  good  in  the  old  than  by  those  directed 
towards  the  development  of  the  new ;  for  it  is  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
owing  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  development,  that  natural 
education  advances  so  slowly,  but  to  the  fact  that  children  are  edu- 
cated by  those  who  do  not  possess  this  knowledge.  If,  therefore,  life 
be  made  a  burden  instead  of  a  pleasure  to  the  child,  the  blame  falls, 
not  upon  the  natural  consequences  of  an  age  which  makes  such  heavy 
demands  upon  him,  but  upon  those  persons  who  fail  to  place  their 
children  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who  know  how  to  educate  them 
without  destroying  their  happiness. 

J.  M.  Rice. 
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Wherever  I  pass,  in  tlie  literary  and  intellectual  circles  of  Amer- 
ica, I  find  a  very  strong  curiosity  existing  to  know  more  about  Lord 
Tennyson.  Such  a  curiosity  appears  most  natural,  and  I  should  my- 
self share  it  if  I  were  an  American,  and  had  not  already  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  knowing  the  illustrious  poet  laureate  of  England.  I 
am  not  exactly  sure  what  position  he  occupies  in  the  estimation  of  other 
countries,  and  especially  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  but  for 
us  he  has  long  ago  attained  the  supreme  position  of  representing  in  a 
most  perfect  and  accepted  manner  the  best  thought  and  the  finest 
poetical  music  of  the  Yictorian  era. 

Circumstances  of  life — ^which  without  making  him  wealthy  have 
given  him  easy  years,  and  freedom  from  social  and  political  necessi- 
ties— seem  to  have  combined  with  his  genius  and  surroundings  to  create 
for  him  an  almost  ideal  poetical  existence.  Secluded  from  public 
afiairs  without  indifference  to  them,  and  maintaining  from  first  to  last 
the  reserve  and  repose  of  the  ideal  minstrel,  he  takes  little  or  no  part 
in  controversy,  although  as  a  peer  of  the  realm  he  might  at  any  time 
occupy  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  vote.  But  in  heart  he  is  a 
very  strong  patriot  and  imperialist,  although  his  love  for  England,  and 
pride  in  her  greatness,  are  mingled  with  the  sincerely  liberal  principles 
of  the  age.  Peer  of  the  realm  although  he  be,  it  is  he  that  has  written 
these  lines : — 

"  A  simple  maiden  in  her  flower 

Is  worth  a  hundred  coats-of-arms  ;" 

and  all  his  writings  breathe  a  large  spirit  of  sympathy  for  the  ad- 
vance and  welfare  of  the  peoples  at  large. 

In  regard  of  his  poetical  works,  his  fame  already  stands  too  high 
for  panegyric ;  and  times  to  come  will  surely  confirm  the  contemporary 
verdict  which  places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  English  singers ;  side  by 
side,  indeed,  with  the  greatest  names.  No  man,  with  the  exception 
of  Shakspere,  has  wielded  with  greater  vigor,  grace,  and  variety  that 
noblest  metre  of  the  English  language,  the  blank  verse,  the  use  and 
value  of  which  Lord  Tennyson  may  almost  be  said  to  have  revived. 
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Nowadays  a  great  deal  is  written,  and  very  well  written,  which  is  in 
the  same  vein,  and  has  some  echo  of  the  majesty  and  force  of  the 
master;  but  it  is  largely  imitative;  and,  as  Tennyson  himself  has 
written, — 

"  Most  can  raise  ilio  flowors  now. 
For  all  have  got  the  seed." 

Beyond  question,  English  literature  has  become  immeasurably  en- 
riched by  such  splendid  monuments  of  verse  as  "  The  Idylls  of  the 
King,"  "CEnone,"  "The  Death  of  Arthur,"  "Enoch  Arden,"  "The 
Lotos-Eaters,"  "The  Princess,"  and  other  well-known  productions; 
while  the  "  In  Memoriam  " — albeit  M.  Taine  finds  fault  with  it  for  its 
finish,  and  delicate  analysis  of  grief — is  certainly  a  very  mirror  of  the 
inner  feelings  of  the  Victorian  age,  with  its  mingled  intellectual  doubts 
and  spiritual  desires.  In  lyrical  verse,  again.  Lord  Tennyson  has  shown 
himself  a  worthy  successor  to  the  best  masters  of  the  lighter  lyre.  A 
score  of  lovely  songs  are  familiar  to  all  lips  and  hearts  from  his  pen ; 
nor  has  he  lost,  even  at  this  day,  the  subtle  gift  of  making  his  words 
their  own  music.  Even  in  his  most  recent  lines,  the  same  old  charm 
is  visible  of  exquisite  phraseology  and  far-fetched  melody.  Who  else 
but  he,  in  the  "  Ode  to  Virgil,"  would  have  so  well  characterized  the 
^neid,  saying  of  it, — 

"  All  the  charms  of  all  the  Muses  often  flowering  in  a  lonelj''  word  "  ? 

And  in  his  recent  "Ode  to  Spring,"  how  finely  he  speaks  of  the  king- 
fisher as — 

"  The  secret  splendour  of  tiie  brooks  "! 

Apart,  therefore,  from  his  high  position  as  laureate  of  England, 
and  successor  in  the  high  dynasty  which  has  seen  Dryden,  Southey, 
and  Wordsworth  wearing  the  purple  of  poetry.  Lord  .Tennyson's  per- 
sonality may  well  interest  all  cultivated  minds  in  all  parts  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world ;  and,  having  been  asked  to  give  some  closer  particulars 
of  his  habit  and  surroundings,  I  comply  not  unwillingly  with  the 
request. 

Lord  Tennyson  lives,  so  to  speak,  in  two  houses.  He  divides  the 
year  between  his  seaside  abode  at  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  his  residence  on  the  top  of  Blackdown,  in  Surrey,  named  "Aid- 
worth."  His  house  at  Freshwater,  which  he  Occupies  in  the  winter,  is 
placed  near  to  the  sea,  in  a  very  charming  locality  under  a  great  green 
down,  which  shields  it  from  the  breezes  of  the  Chaunel,  while  opening 
the  view  towards  Freshwater  and  Alum  Bay.     The  house,  comfortable 
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without  pretension,  is  surrounded  by  a  thick-set  garden  and  groves  of 

lir-trees,  where — 

'*The  magpies  gossip 
Garrulous  under  a  roof  of  pine." 

If  you  mount  the  down,  a  magnificent  seascape  opens,  extending 
up  and  down  the  English  Channel ;  while  close  by,  the  pointed  and 
picturesque  chalk-crags  known  as  "  The  Needles  "  project  into  the 
green  sea  in  a  row  of  white  pinnacles ;  and  round  behind  the  cape 
thus  formed  opens  the  sweep  of  Alum  Bay  with  its  variegated  cliffs 
painted  all  sorts  of  colors  by  the  differing  tints  of  the  sand.  The 
village  of  Freshwater  is  old-fashioned,  and  not  very  populous ;  nor  are 
there  many  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  poet's  retirement,  which  he 
maintains  with  a  good  deal  of  strictness,  having  found  himself  in 
former  days  somewhat  overwhelmed  by  his  own  popularity.  There 
are  amusing  stories  related,  of  desperately  enthusiastic  attempts  to  in- 
vade his  seclusion ;  and  he  himself  tells  jokingly  how  he  has  sometimes 
strategically  defeated  these  too  friendly  assaults.  But  no  man  is  more 
hospitable  to  his  accepted  friends ;  and  when  I  have  passed  his  island 
gate,  afraid  to  disturb  him,  and  therefore  contented  with  sending  in 
my  card  and  message  of  good  will,  I  have  found  myself  chased  by  a 
mounted  messenger  to  my  very  inn,  and  my  return  insisted  upon  with 
gentle  tyranny. 

In  the  winter  the  air  at  Freshwater  blows  soft  and  warm  from  the 
sea,  sheltered  as  the  locality  is  from  the  north  and  east ;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  poet  laureate  has  derived  immense  physical  benefit 
from  his  custom  of  changing  half  yearly  from  the  mild  winter  of  the 
Channel  to  the  pleasant  summer  amid  the  heather  of  Aldworth.  In 
May  or  June  of  each  year,  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  repairing  to  his 
lovely  eyry  in  Surrey,  which  stands  on  ground  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  in  the  midst  of  very  characteristic  rural  scenery. 

If  you  are  going  to  visit  the  poet,  you  will  alight  at  the  quiet  little 
rural  station  of  Haselmere ;  and  if  the  day  be  fine  by  no  means  will  you 
take  a  carriage,  but  enjoy  the  pleasant  walk  from  the  station  to  the 
house.  It  is  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  slightly  ascending  all  the 
way.  You  wind  out  of  the  ancient  township  by  a  country  road  which 
soon  plunges  into  the  deep  shadow  of  pine-thickets  and  nut-bushes. 
After  about  a  mile  of  this  cool  verdant  shadow,  you  emerge  upon  an 
upland,  where  the  trees  almost  cease  and  the  soil  is  covered  near  and 
far  with  the  heather  and  the  gorse.  In  early  summer  and  in  mid- 
summer the  heather  will  not  be  in  blossom.     When  its  tiny  bells  do 
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break,  the  whole  couiitiy-side  is  clad  with  a  purple  bloom,  making  it 
resemble  the  hills  of  Scotland,  and  display  even  a  more  charming 
aspect  than  the  wild  lilac  azaleas  produce,  which  make  the  hills  of 
Japan  sheets  of  heavenly  color.  But,  if  the  heather  be  not  yet  in 
blossom,  the  gorse  will  be  out  with  its  flowers  of  burning  gold;  so 
beautiful,  although  so  common,  that  it  is  said  Linnaeus,  the  great 
botanist,  on  first  sight  of  an  English  moorland  covered  with  furze  and 
gorse  in  flower,  fell  down  upon  his  knees  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for 
such  a  spectacle. 

The  soil  hereabouts  is  rather  hopeless  for  general  agricultural  or 
floral  purposes,  being  what  is  called  "  chert,"  an  inexorable  mixture  of 
flint  and  sand ;  and  on  most  of  these  beautiful  but  barren  hills  you 
would  have  to  dig  five  or  six  hundred  feet  to  find  water.  I  myself 
owned  some  years  ago  forty  or  fifty  acres  on  Hind  Head,  an  eminence 
of  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  opposite  to  Lord  Tennyson's  place; 
but  my  children,  for  whose  sake  I  purchased  it,  found  the  locality  so 
lonely,  and  the  difficulty  about  water  so  great,  that  we  had  to  abandon  it. 
Yet  where  soil  can  be  made,  or  has  accumulated  by  the  rain-washings 
of  many  years,  large  trees  and  plentiful  breadth  of  thickets  may  be 
grown,  as  at  Ald«worth.  itself.  The  country  is  profoundly  quiet.  In 
all  my  three-miles'  walk  from  the  station  to  the  laureate's  gateway  I 
encountered  only  a  little  maid,  who  put  me  on  the  right  road,  and  a 
pair  of  lovers  earnestly  talking  under  the  nut-trees  by  a  gateway,  to 
whom,  as  was  quite  clear,  I  and  all  the  world — including  Lord  Ten- 
nyson and  every  living  soul  but  each  other — were  matters  of  absolute 
indifference. 

At  the  elevation  now  reached  the  view  is  superb,  and  in  its  kind 
could  probably  not  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world.  You  gaze 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Hampshire,  and 
under  the  glorious  summer  sun,  with  the  rich  English  cultivation  of 
the  plains  beneath,  it  is  all  like  some  vast  enchanted  garden.  No  land 
is  richer  than  our  own  in  country  flowers;  and  the  side  of  the  road 
will  be  profusely  ornamented  with  harebells,  the  wild  dragon 's-mouth, 
foxglove, — which  is  really  "  folk's-glove,"  the  glove  of  the  little  fairy 
people, — celandine,  the  great  horse-daisies,  and  golden-rod.  The  swal- 
lows love  the  fine  air  of  these  elevations,  and  skim  backwards  and 
forwards  over  every  hollow  where  the  rain-water  has  lodged;  while, 
emulous  of  their  human  rival,  the  larks  are  singing  against  each 
other  from  the  clouds.  Absorbed  in  the  charm  and  interest  of  these 
sights  and  sounds,  you  have  almost  forgotten  to  think  of  the  road, 
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when  suddenly  a  large  wayside  board  is  observed,  inscribed  "  private," 
and  you  come  to  a  roadway  in  the  side  of  the  down,  leading,  evident- 
ly, to  a  private  residence.  Traversing  this  for  about  half  a  mile,  you 
emerge  upon  the  open  plateau,  but  even  then  observe  no  residence. 
The  spot  is  a  round  bare  down  covered  with  blackberry,  furze-bushes, 
and  stunted  pines,  with,  down  in  the  hollow,  a  black  mass  of  larger 
fir-trees,  and  amid  them  the  point  of  a  chimney.  This  is  Aldworth. 
The  gateway  stands  wide  open,  and  you  walk  by  a  broad  pathway  to 
the  porch  of  the  modest  and  by  no  means  ostentatious  abode.  It  is 
an  English  villa  of  ample  proportions  and  pleasing  elevations,  such 
as  any  country  gentleman  might  build  for  himself,  yet  in  no  way 
remarkable  for  size  or  embellishment.  In  front  of  it  extends  a  large 
and  well-kept  lawn  surrounded  by  beds  richly  adorned  with  flowers  of 
all  sorts,  for  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly  conquered  here,  and  Lord 
Tennyson's  home  lies  embowered  in  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds,  and 
parterres  bright  with  all  sorts  of  blossoms.  When  the  house  was 
built,  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the  poet  was  almost  as  solitary 
upon  the  breezy  summit  as  Kobinson  Crusoe  in  his  island ;  and  even 
later,  when  I  reared  a  little  house  upon  Hind  Head,  the  place,  as  I 
have  said,  was  so  lonely  that  my  children  found  it  untenable.  But 
since  then  Londoners  have  discovered  this  region  of  beauty  and  salu- 
brity. The  illustrious  Professor  Tyndall  has  built  himself  a  house  on 
that  wonderfully  picturesque  edge  of  Hind  Head  where  the  Devil's 
Punch  Bowl  opens  its  great  cup ;  and  you  can  see  from  Lord  Tenny- 
son's garden  the  domicile  of  the  great  philosopher  and  savant.  Given 
water  and  soil,  any  thing  and  every  thing  will  grow  in  the  divine  air 
breathing  about  the  spot.  I  observed  in  the  garden  Japanese  maples 
and  the  dwarf  bamboo ;  while  the  portico  and  fa9ade  are  covered  with 
rich  climbing  wistaria  and  the  purple  clematis.  A  grave  waiting-man 
opens  the  ample  door,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  dogs,  who  seem 
accustomed  to  the  approach  of  visitors,  and  are  ready  to  extend  the 
hospitalities  of  the  place  to  them  in  advance. 

I  am  not  expected  to-day,  therefore  send  in  my  card  to  the  Hon. 
Hallam  Tennyson,  beseeching  him,  if  Lord  Tennyson  be  asleep  or  in- 
disposed, not  on  any  account  to  allow  him  to  be  interrupted  by  men- 
tion of  my  name :  it  will  be  enough  to  enter  and  smoke  a  pipe  with 
him.  The  answer  is  brought  by  the  poet's  son  in  person,  who  tells 
me  that  his  father  is  taking  a  morning  nap,  but  would  never  forgive 
him  if  I  were  permitted  to  depart  before  he  awakes.  We  therefore 
go  up  stairs  to  an  upper  chamber,  where  Mrs.  Tennyson,  Hallam,  and 
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1  sit  for  a  long  time,  talking  of  old  and  new  days,  and  old  and  new 
books.  Like  bis  illustrious  father.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  a  great  smoker, 
and  his  amiable  wife  makes  no  objection  to  the  friendly  incense 
which  we  pour  upon  the  breeze  entering  by  the  open  window.  Lunch 
is  finished,  and  one  or  two  neighbors  arrive,  intimate  friends  well 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  poet,  and  knowing  that  he  will  soon 
arise  from  his  mid-day  rest,  and  be  ready  to  receive  them.  Presently 
Hallam  Tennyson  reports  to  us  that  his  father  is  up  and  dressed,  and 
will  be  glad  to  see  us  in  his  dressing-room.  We  are  only  three  or  four 
in  number,  accustomed  to  the  ways  and  wishes  of  the  poet,  and  we 
quietly  descend  into  the  large  study,  where  behind  a  screen,  on  the 
sofa,  the  poet  laureate  sits  awaiting  us. 

Everybody  knows  by  photograph  the  manner  of  man  he  is, — surely 
a  beautiful  face,  if  ever  the  adjective  could  be  applied  to  masculine 
features,  and  never  more  beautiful  in  any  stage  of  life  than  now,  when 
age  has  fixed  all  the  finer  features,  and  lent  them  a  new  dignity  and 
majesty.  Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  broad  forehead,  the  clear, 
deep  eyes,  the  strongly  cut  nose,  and  finely  chiselled  lips,  the  long  hair 
fringing  those  temples, — shrines  of  high  thought, — and  the  genial, 
massive,  and  commanding  aspect  of  the  poet.  Albeit  past  his  eighty- 
second  birthday,  Lord  Tennyson's  figure  is  only  weakened,  not  broken, 
by  age.  His  hair  preserves  much  of  its  old,  dark  color,  and,  except- 
ing in  places,  is  hardly  more  than  "sable-silvered."  Ilis  spirit  is  as 
alert,  his  glance  as  keen  and  alight,  as  ever.  Though  he  does  not  rise 
upon  our  entrance,  marking  no  ceremony  with  friends,  he  leads  at  once 
an  animated  conversation.  It  is  a  summer  day,  or  rather  early  au- 
tumn ;  but  the  weather  has  been  chilly,  and  the  winds  are  blowing  from 
that  dismal  quarter  the  east,  so  that  the  poet  is  wearing  a  loose  wrap- 
per, and  around  his  neck  a  white  silk  handkerchief  loosely  knotted. 
By  the  way,  on  the  left  side  of  his  neck  there  lodges  a  small  brown 
birthmark,  very  characteristic,  as  if  a  droj)  of  dark  wine  had  dropped 
there,  and  had  stained  the  skin.  His  hands  are  manly  and  powerful 
in  outline,  but  delicate  and  finely  formed,  as  those  of  a  poet  should  be. 
On  his  head,  as  an  additional  protection  from  the  caprices  of  the  Eng- 
lish weather,  he  wears  a  small  black  velvet  cap.  These  precautions  are 
the  more  necessary,  because  not  long  ago  he  was  suffering  sadly  from 
rheumatism  and  bronchitis,  which  at  one  time,  indeed,  filled  all  his 
friends  with  anxiety,  and  became  for  weeks  together  a  national  con- 
cern. To-day  he  is  quite  recovered,  but  must  still  be  guarded  against 
any  chill.     And  a  certain  shadow  overhangs  the  hospitable  abode, 
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moreover,  from  the  illness  of  Lady  Tennyson  (always  a  great  invalid, 
but  recently  and  to-day  in  positive  danger),  so  that  our  first  inquiries 
are  made  in  an  anxious  and  subdued  tone;  nor  does  the  conversation 
fairly  commence  till  we  have  been  a  little  re-assured  by  the  last  report 
of  the  doctor.  We  shall  not  see  the  gentle  face  of  the  poet's  wife 
to-day,  she  is  hopelessly  imprisoned  in  her  room;  but  upon  the  wall 
hangs  a  charming  portrait  of  her  in  oils,  by  "Watts,  and  she  is  known 
far  and  wide  for  her  kindness  of  heart  and  graceful  charities. 

Tennyson  is,  of  course,  a  very  great  master  of  the  noble  language 
which  he  has  so  largely  adorned.  In  Lincolnshire,  his  native  county, 
the  purest  English  in  the  world  is  spoken — with,  to  my  mind,  one 
exception,  for  I  think  I  have  heard  the  same  English  as  correctly  used 
in  Boston,  New  England.  If  I  am  right,  it  is  a  strange  coincidence 
that  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  peopled  from  the  fens  of  England,  and 
representing  the  names  of  its  towns,  should  also  preserve  the  purest 
traditions  of  English  speech.  Possibly  it  is  to  this  that  Lord  Ten- 
nyson's poems  owe  some  of  their  extreme  perfection  of  English.  But 
he  is  master  of  the  dialects  and  patois  of  his  mother-tongue  as  well,  and 
he  interested  us  greatly  by  imitating  the  Lincolnshire  rural  talk, 
and  also  that  of  the  south  and  west  of  England.  If  he  chose,  he  could 
obviously  write  whole  books  in  the  dialect  of  his  "  Northern  Farmer;  " 
for  whatever  he  did  would  probably  make  them  and  us  say, — 

"I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  'a  saiel  an'  I  coom'd  awaay." 

Over  and  over  again  he  challenged  us  to  make  out  sentences  and 
stories  recited  by  him  in  these  country  phrases,  and  more  than  once,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  with  absolute  triumph.  It  would  have  been  easier 
to  understand  Japanese  and  Chinese  than  the  shibboleths  of  some  of 
our  shires,  quite  familiar,  nevertheless,  to  this  deep  student  of  English. 
He  agreed  with  me  in  my  earnest  praise  of  the  English  language  as  an 
instrument  now  become  almost  perfect  for  the  uses  of  the  orator,  the 
philosopher,  the  historian,  and  the  poet ;  but  when  I  observed  that  by 
the  help  of  America  it  was  destined  to  become  the  common  speech  of 
the  world,  he  laughingly  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  That  is  very  bad 
for  us."  At  first  I  did  not  understand  the  drift  of  this  obsen^ation ; 
but  he  went  on  to  remark,  "  When  a  language  dies  out,  like  Latin 
and  Greek  and  3'our  black  Sanscrit,  the  literary  monuments  con- 
tained in  it  are,  so  to  speak,  embalmed.  They  remain  standards;  and 
all  ages,  in  proportion  as  people  master  these  dead  classics,  admire 
them,  form  their  style  upon  them,  and  perpetuate  the  memory  and  the 
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name  of  the  bygone  writers.  But  when  a  Language  endures,  it  gradu- 
ally changes;  and  the  time  will  come,  Arnold,  when  you  and  I  will  be 
as  difficult  for  Englishmen  and  Americans  to  read  and  understand  as 
Chaucer  is  to-day."  This  was  quite  a  new  view,  and  I  tried  to  com- 
bat it  by  declaring  that  Shakspere  and  the  great  Elizabethans  seemed 
to  have  fixed  the  classic  standard  of  the  language ;  but  he  would  not 
have  it.  There  is  indeed  about  him  what  I  should  call  a  soft  arro- 
gance, a  gentle  despotism  of  will  and  word,  which  is  very  characteris- 
tic of,  and  indeed  becoming  to,  a  man  whose  position  in  letters  and 
the  education  of  human  thought  is  so  unquestionably  established.  He 
does  not  readily  admit  contradiction,  nor  easily  accept  views  not  fitting 
in  with  his  own.  I  was  pleased  and  surprised  to  hear  him  quote  a 
Persian  verse  of  Hafiz  with  perfect  accuracy  of  pronunciation ;  and 
that  led  us  to  speak  of  the  many  words  incorporated  into  English 
from  the  Persian  and  other  Oriental  languages,  such  as  "  balcony,' 
''nectarine,"  "canopy,"  and  the  like. 

More  and  more  I  notice  the  influence  of  Oriental  languages  spread- 
ing in  our  literature,  which  is  very  natural,  seeing  how  largely  we 
touch  the  East  by  our  empire.  Lord  Dufferin,  when  he  was  viceroy 
of  England,  amused  the  leisure  of  his  state  b}'  learning  Persian,  which 
he  came  at  last  fluently  to  command,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  speech 
in  the  court  language  of  Asia  to  the  Afghan  Ameer  and  Sirdars  assem- 
bled on  the  north-west  frontier.  The  Viceroy  told  me  that  he  learned 
Persian  by  getting  a  translation  of  "  Kobinson  Crusoe  "  written  out 
of  it  in  the  Roman  characters,  and  walking  round  and  round  his 
large  garden  at  Calcutta,  with  the  mimshi,  or  interpreter,  reading  its 
pages  to  him  till  he  had  learned  them.  Speaking  of  India  would 
recall  to  me  a  great  deal  that  passed  between  us  about  that  country's 
literature,  if  I  had  time  or  space  to  recount  it;  but  it  also  reminds  me 
of  the  heavy  loss  which  the  poet  laureate  sustained  in  the  death,  in 
that  country,  of  his  eldest  son,  Lionel  Tennyson,  who  expired  while  I 
was  in  India  on  a  tour;  and  I  remember  to  have  had  the  honor  re- 
peatedly of  leading  his  wife  to  the  Viceroy's  dinner-table  in  days  when 
Ije  was  lying  sick  at  Delhi,  but  we  had  no  anticipation  of  the  melan- 
choly issue  of  the  malady. 

Mr.  Lionel  Tennyson  recovered  sufficiently  to  reach  Calcutta,  and 
embark  for  England,  but  died  on  the  voyage,  and  was  buried,  I  think, 
at  Aden.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Frederick  Locker,  a  very 
accomplished  writer  of  social  verses;  and  in  days  when  no  offspring 
had  been  born  to  Ilallam,  his  second  son,  the  poet  laureate  regarded 
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Lionel's  wife  as  a  new  and  dear  daughter,  destined,  as  lie  hoped,  to  be 
the  mother  of  tlie  heir  to  his  title.  Lionel's  untimel}^  death  shattered 
these  hopes,  and  his  widow  has  since  made  a  remarriage.  But  a  child 
has  been  born  to  Hallam,  and  this  little  family,  of  course,  shares  the 
roof-tree  and  the  daily  life  of  his  lordship.  I  fancy  I  am  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  fatal  chill  taken  by  Lionel,  and  ending  so  mournfully, 
occurred  at  the  great  review  in  Delhi.  We  had  out  all  the  troops 
there  in  presence  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  India.  It  was  a  very 
great  occasion,  Lord  Dufferin  himself  taking  the  chief  part ;  and  Sir 
Frederick  Eoberts,  the  hero  of  Kandahar,  commanded  the  forces.  Un- 
fortunately a  very  heavy  rain  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the  manoeuvres, 
and  the  gorgeous  uniforms  worn  were  naturally  shielded  by  waterproofs 
and  martial  cloaks.  At  the  signal  to  commence,  a  Eussian  aide-de-camp 
who  was  present  made  some  remark — the  reverse  of  complimentary — 
about  the  way  in  which  the  warlike  fineries  of  the  British  staff  were 
being  covered  up  to  protect  them  for  holiday  use.  His  words,  whicli 
very  likely  were  more  facetious  than  malignant,  came  somehow  to  Lord 
Dufferin's  ears,  who  instantly,  in  his  quick  and  easy  manner,  dropped 
his  large  rain-cloak  to  the  ground  by  the  side  of  his  charger.  Every- 
body, in  spite  of  the  pelting  deluge,  was  of  course  bound  to  imitate 
the  example  set  by  his  Excellency ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
a  great  many  people  got  one  of  those  thorough  drenchings  which  in 
India,  if  not  quickly  repaired,  lead  too  often  to  the  chill,  the  ague, 
and  the  fever. 

After  a  while,  when  we  had  contemplated  all  the  books  in  the 
study,  and  looked  at  engravings,  pictures,  works  of  art,  etc.,  we  went 
down  to  tea.  Lord  Tennyson  walking  with  a  firm  step,  although  some- 
what touched  by  his  years.  He  questioned  me  a  great  deal  about 
Japan,  a  country  in  which  he  takes  much  interest.  "  What  color  are 
the  Japanese  people?" — "Brown,  my  lord,"  I  said.  "Oh,  nonsense! 
brown?  "  he  answered.  "I  am  brown.  Look  at  my  hands  and  face 
and  neck  1  But "  (drawing  up  his  coat-sleeve  and  shirt,  he  bared  a 
large  white  fore-arm)  "  see,"  he  said,  "  I  am  as  white  as  a  sheet  in  my 
body." — "Well,  then,"  I  said,  "Lord  Tennyson,  call  them  amber." — 
"Ah!  "  he  said,  "  now  I  comprehend.  No  doubt  that  is  the  Japanese 
hue."  He  spoke,  too,  very  much  of  America,  which  he  would  dearlj^ 
like  to  visit  if  it  were  possible,  and  especially  wished  to  see  Niagara. 
"Not,"  he  went  on,  "that  that  is  the  proper  way  to  pronounce  the 
word,  for  there  is  a  line  in  Campbell  that  runs — 

*  Great  Niagara,  thundering  o'er  its  eclg-e.' 
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Eitlier  we  must  be  wrong,  or  Campbell.  The  name,"  lie  said,  "means 
'  father  of  waters ; '  but  which  is  father  and  which  is  waters  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  say." 

''  For  my  part,"  I  said,  ''  I  never  want  to  see  Niagara  again.  If  it 
were  encountered  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  forest,  it  would 
be  a  memory  to  cherish,  and  a  spot  to  revisit  with  deepest  emotion 
time  after  time;  but  in  spite  of  all  modern  improvements,  it  is  decked 
out  and  embellished,  and  prepared  for  exhibition  at  present,  in  a  manner 
that  renders  it  as  unattractive  as  a  china  shepherdess  on  the  mantel- 
piece; and  it  has  become,  to  my  thinking,  a  piece  of  gigantic  water- 
works, good  to  see  once,  and  never  to  be  revisited."  I  protested  that 
I  could  name  a  hundred  waterfalls  in  India,  Japan,  Norw^aj^,  Asia 
^[inor,  ten  times  more  imposing  to  my  thought,  because  still  belonging 
to  nature,  and  set  in  their  original  surroundings.  lie  heartily  laughed 
when  I  declared  the  best  comment  I  had  heard  upon  the  famous  cata- 
ract was  that  of  the  practical  man  who  cried  out  at  its  first  sight, 
"Well  done,  water!" 

We  naturally  spoke  of  his  own  works.  He  reads  them  with  ad- 
mirable expression  and  power  of  interpretation,  and  has  a  private 
opinion  that  nobody  else  can  give  them  proper  utterance,  especially 
his  poem  of  "  Maud,"  which  I  think  he  prefers.  I  rather  audaciously 
combated  this  view,  and  recited  several  of  his  verses,  with  the  result 
of  wringing  from  him  a  confession  that  I  also  knew  how  to  read  Ten- 
nyson. He  was  led  himself  to  repeat  to  us,  in  accents  that  I  shall  not 
easily  forget,  that  lovely  lyric  in  "  The  Princess :  " — 

**  The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  snnnmits  old  in  story  : 
The  long-  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  tlyiiig, 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying". 


"  O  love,  the^-  die  in  yon  ri(  h  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river  : 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow, 'set  the  wild  echoes  Hying, 
And  tinswer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying." 

Truly  the  echoes  of  Lord  Tenn3Son\s  song  will  live  forever  and 
forever,  and  roll  from  soul  to  soul.     I  do  not  wonder  at  the  serene 
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self-possession,  I  had  almost  said  the  intellectual  complacency,  of  the 
poet.  He  has  achieved !  Behind  him  lies  the  completed  task  of  the 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  especially  in  his  own  land,  rendered 
articulate.  Bej^ond  all  dispute  he  is  the  representative  singer  of  the 
great  reign  of  Victoria,  having  no  doubt  for  worthy  contemporaries, 
rather  than  rivals,  such  names  as  Browning,  Swinburne,  and  those  of 
one  or  two  others;  but  by  the  sure  judgment  of  posterity,  as  well  as  the 
reverence  and  estimation  of  liis  day,  he  reigns  the  laurelled  king  of 
English  singers.  The  vein  of  humor  visible  in  many  of  his  writings, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  "  Plump  Head  Waiter  of  the  Cock,"  comes 
forth  in  his  conversation,  which  is  full  of  bright  anecdote  and  gay 
allusion,  although  he  has  endured  terrible  physical  trials.  When  he 
told  me  that  for  eight  months  he  had  suffered  sometimes  to  the  point  of 
despair  from  rheumatism  and  bronchitis,  I  could  not  but  express  my 
indignation  at  this  common  lot  of  suffering,  saying,  "  My  lord,  it  is  a 
treason  of  nature  that  you  should  bear  such  griefs.  When  your  time 
arrived,  and  not  till  then,  the  three  queens  in  the  barge  should  come 
for  you,  and  waft  you  down  to  Camel ot  in  the  barge  of  King  Arthur." 
At  this  he  laughed,  and  shook  his  head. 

Nothing  could  be  more  touching,  more  exemplary,  than  the  devo- 
tion of  his  son,  Hallam  Tennyson,  who  is  the  daily  and  assiduous 
guardian  of  his  illustrious  father,  foreseeing  and  anticipating  every 
want,  waiting  on  him  with  a  tender,  manly  love  which  equals  or 
surpasses  any  filial  attachment  I  have  seen.  It  is  affection  mingled 
with  the  deepest  reverence  and  admiration,  and  nothing,  therefore,  is 
wanting  in  the  poet's  home  which  these  can  supply.  Lord  Ten- 
nyson seldom  or  never  puts  pen  to  paper  in  the  way  of  correspond- 
ence; nor  will  he  receive  any  but  the  closest  intimates,  or  visitors  who 
interest  him.  Hallam  is  the  warden  of  his  privacy,  and  conducts  for 
him  his  necessarily  large  intercourse  by  letter  with  the  world.  He  is 
married  to  a  sweet  and  amiable  lady  whose  love  is  also  a  solace  and 
joy  to  the  venerable  laureate,  and  the  music  of  a  little  one's  laughter 
from  time  to  time  fills  the  house. 

The  dining-room  where  we  were  drinking  tea  is  a  large  apartment 
with  spacious  windows  giving  splendid  views  over  the  country  in  two 
directions.  From  one  casement  you  look  over  Hind  Head  and  the 
roof  of  Professor  Tyndall's  abode,  and  down  the  valley  that  leads 
to  Farnham.  From  another  the'  prospect  widens  along  the  valley  to 
Haselmere,  and  far  away  to  the  hills  of  Portsdown,  overlooking  the 
Solent.    There  is  a  Doint  on  the  lawn  from  which  it  is  easv  to  command 
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a  landscape  sixty  inilcs  in  diameter,  and  we  caught  a  })eep  of  the  sea 
as  far  away  up  channel  as  Dungeness. 

And  now  it  was  time  to  rise  and  make  farewell,  if  the  train  was  to 
be  saved  at  Ilaselmere,  when,  to  my  surprise  and  pleasure,  Lord  Ten- 
nyson declared  his  intention  of  accompanying  me  part  of  the  way. 
Hallam  threw  over  his  shoulders  the  great  black  cloak  familiar  to 
those  who  possess  photographs  of  the  poet,  and  taking  a  big  stick,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  dogs,  he  set  forth  up  the  broad  garden -path  to 
trudge  across  the  heath  with  me.  The  wind  was  blowing  keenly,  and 
Lord  Tennyson  was  not  quite  free  from  his  old  enemy ;  but  with  fair 
strength  and  sturdiness  he  faced  the  gorse-clad  hill,  staying  now  and 
then,  partly  to  recover  breath,  partly  to  complete  some  point  of  inter- 
est in  his  delightful  conversation.  "Hallam,"  he  said,  "have  you  a 
pencil?  I  want"  to  hear  that  verse  that  Sir  Edwin  wrote  under  the 
window  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster,  since  I  myself  was 
obliged  to  compose  the  first  of  the  six." 

"Oh!  my  lord,"  I  answered,  "you  made  the  task  very  difficult  for 
those  who  came  afterwards.  Archdeacon  Farrar  insisted  that  I  should 
inscribe  something  under  the  last  of  the  six  windows,  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Edward  Lloyd,  the  great  printer  and  newspaper  man." 
— "  What  on  earth  did  you  make  of  that?  "  said  Lord  Tennyson.  So, 
as  we  stood  there  on  the  heath,  I  repeated  the  four  lines  which  I  had 
composed  in  the  street  on  meeting  with  my  old  school -fellow  the  Arch- 
deacon, and  on  receiving  from  him  an  imperative  demand  for  a  quatrain, 
in  the  metre  and  style  of  the  poet  laureate's  upon  the  first  window. 
"This  was  the  verse,"  I  said,  "into  which  I  was  ordered  to  introduce 
something  about  Mr.  Lloyd  and  something  about  the  press : — 

*' '  A  master  printer  of  the  press,  he  spake 

By  mouth  of  many  tliousand  tongues.     He  swa^^ed 
The  pens  that  break  tlie  sceptres.     Good  Lord,  make 
Thy  strong"  ones  faithful,  and  thy  bold  afraid.'  " 

Lord  Tennyson  repeated  twice,  " '  The  pens  that  break  the  scep- 
tres! the  pens  that  break  the  sceptres.'  I  like  that.  Sir  Edwin  ! — Write 
that  down,  Hallam."  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  his  gate  the  lau- 
reate drew  up.  "  I  have  one  thing  to  ask  you,"  he  said.  "  It  was  on 
this  spot  that  I  parted  with  Genei'al  (xordon.  He  said  that  he  wanted 
mc  to  ])romote  tlic  interest  of  hi:-;  Boys'  Home.  'You,  in  all  Eng- 
land,' Gordon  exclaimed,  'are  the  man  to  do  it.'"  And  Lord  Ten- 
nyson added,  "I  wish  I  were.'' 

The  Gordon  Bovs'  Home,  1  should  sav,  is  an  institution  founded 
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by  our  famous  hero  of  Khartoum,  and  dedicated  to  the  saving  of  little 
waifs  and  strays  among  the  boy  population,  and  to  the  manufacture  of 
them  into  useful  citizens  and  sturdy  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  is  an 
admirable  establishment,  which  ought  to  be  maintained  with  more 
generosity  by  the  English  people,  but  has  been  suffered  to  languish 
for  lack  of  funds.  "  Get  me,  if  you  can,"  said  Lord  Tennyson,  "  forty 
thousand  pounds  to  set  that  home  upon  its  legs." — "I  w^ll  try,"  was 
my  answer,  "  if  you  will  send  me  a  letter  which  I  can  publish."  And 
since  then  the  eEort  has  been  made,  and  I  hope,  from  what  I  have 
learned  from  the  secretary.  Sir  Dighton  Probyn,  that  the  English  pub- 
lic will  not  allow  this  institution,  which  is  the  best  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Gordon,  to  fall  into  feebleness. 

"Come  again  and  come  often !  "  said  Lord  Tennyson,  grasping  my 
hand  at  the  summit  of  the  hill.  And  when  he  turned  to  walk  back 
with  Hallam  to  his  garden-gate,  I  forgot  all  about  the  times  of  the 
trains,  and  lingered  long  amid  the  furze-bushes,  watching  the  flutter 
of  his  black  cloak,  and  the  receding  figure  of  the  great  singer  whose 
majestic  and  melodious  verse  has  furnished  expression  for  the  thoughts 
of  the  century,  and  to  whom  there  may  be  a  successor,  but  will  never 
be  a  worthy  substitute,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  descent  to  another 
head  of — 

"  Those  laurels  greener  from  the  brows 
Of  him  that  uttered  nothing  base." 

Edwin  Arnold. 
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History,  Biography,  and  Travel.— As  the  result  of  notes  and  infor- 
mation gathered  during  his  four-years'  residence  in  Switzerland  as  minister 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Boyd  Winchester  has  published  a  volume  on  The 
Swiss  Repiihlic  (Lippincott),  which  is  in  the  main  a  clear  account  of  the  ori- 
gin, development,  and  actual  working  of  its  government.  On  this  political 
side  the  volume  will  interest  American  readers,  who  will  find  it  profitable  to 
compare  the  Swiss  and  American  ways  of  accomplishing  the  same  end.  The 
volume  loses  completeness  by  the  addition  of  several  chapters  on  such  ex- 
traneous subjects  as  peasant-life,  William  Tell,  and  natural  beauties  and 
attractions.    These  immediately  put  it  for  j  udgment  on  a  plane  with  works 

of  a  broader  scope  and  deeper  philosophy. A  series  of  volumes  with  an 

admirable  purpose  is  that  projected  about  the  "  Makers  of  America"  (Dodd, 
Mead,  &  Co.),  which  is  a  title  wide  enough  to  include  pioneers,  statesmen,  in- 
ventors, theologians,  and  generals.  Other  publishers  have  issued  series  wdiich 
cover  parts  of.  this  broad  field ;  but  the  distinguishing  mark  of  this  series  is 
that  it  deals  only  w4th  men  who  have  been  of  force  great  enough  to  actually 
give  a  trend  to  some  phase  of  American  life  and  thought.  No  man  has  a 
better  right  to  a  fjlace  in  such  a  series  than  Qeneral  Houston^  whose  biogra- 
pher is  Henry  Bruce.  His  chief  qualification  for  the  w^ork  seems  to  have 
been  a  keen  eye  for  what  is  most  interesting  about  Houston  in  the  works  of 
Parton,  Lester,  and  H.  H.  Bancroft.  These  extracts  are  put  together  with 
occasional  ejaculations  by  the  comjiiler,  which  are  exhibitions  of  indifferent 
rhetoric  and  careless  judgment. — A  carefullerand  more  dignified  biography  is 
William  Elliot  Griffis's  Sir  William  Johnson,  which  summarizes  the  career  of 
the  picturesque  and  forceful  man  who  had  a  paramount  influence  in  the 
making  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  indeed  in  the  colonial  history  of  Central 
New  York.  Naturally  the  biography  centres  about  Sir  William's  masterful 
management  of  the  Indian  question,  and  his  personal  influence  with  the  Iro- 
quois. The  French  and  Indian  War  is  the  culminating  historical  event  of 
the  period  with  which  Sir  William  had  to  do.  Readers  of  Harold  Frederic's 
romance  of  the  Mohawk,  "  In  the  Valley,"  will  be  interested  in  this  brief  his- 
tory of  the  epoch  and  scones  of  that  story. — A  third  volume  of  the  series  has 
a  less  dramatic  but  equally  significant  career  for  its  subject, — that  of  Thomas 
Hooker^  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  preacher  whose  ideas  and  political  teach- 
ings were  embodied  in  the  Connecticut  Constitution  of  1039,  of  which  John 
Fiske  has  said,  "  It  was  the  first  written  constitution  known  to  history,  that 
created  a  government,  and  it  marked  the  beginnings  of  American  Democracy, 
of  which  Thomas  Hooker  d(?servcs,  more  than  any  other  man,  to  be  called  the 
father."  George  Leon  Wall:er  has  written  this  biography  with  painstaking 
n^search  among  the  leading  autlu)rities  and  manuscripts  not  liitluMto  availa- 
ble.   A  bil)liography  of  Hooker's  jiublished  writings,  compiled  by  J.  H.  Trum- 
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bull,  is  pnblislHMl  in  the  appendix. An  interesting  political  period,  and  a 

group  of  men  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  it,  are  portrayed  in  the  X^/'e  of 
Benjamin  Harriti  Brewster  (Lippincott),  by  Eugene  Coleman  Savidge,  M.D. 
Simon  Cameron,  James  Buchanan,  Eli  K.  Price,  and  George  M.  Dallas  were 
the  men  with  whom  his  early  political  life  was  associated,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  be  consi^icuous  in  the  politics  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  nation 
down  to  the  days  of  President  Arthur,  whose  attorney-general  he  was.  This 
biography  contains  many  interesting  extracts  from  Mr.  Brewster's  speeches 
and  letters,  and  really  adds  considerable  to  the  public  knowledge  of  a  prom- 
inent man  whose  personality  was  always  somewhat  enigmatical. In  con- 
trast with  these  records  of  the  part  taken  by  individual  men  in  the  making 
of  America  is  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler's  scientific  and  philosophic  study  of  the 
important  influence  of  physical  conditions  on  the  development  and  history 
of  our  country.  These  collected  essays  are  entitled  Nature  and  Man  in 
America  (Scribner),  and  are  invaluable  to  any  student  of  the  settlement  and 
growth  of  the  United  States,  or  of  its  present  and  future  economic  problems. 

As  a  text-book  for  young  people,  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes  and  Earl  Barnes 

have  prepared  studies  in  American  History  (Heath),  which  aims  to  interest 
youthful  scholars  in  the  original  sources  of  our  history.  Extracts  from  and 
references  to  more  than  four  hundred  volumes  are  given. Charles  Augus- 
tus Stoddard  has  written  a  pleasant  narrative  of  rapid  travel,  entitled  Across 
Russia :  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube  (Scribner).  The  earlier  chapters  de- 
scribe the  journey  from  Paris,  through  Sweden  and  Finland,  to  Russia.  The 
author's  historical  researches,  illuminated  by  his  recollections  of  sight-seeing, 
are  grouped  around  the  great  Russian  cities  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Warsaw,  and  Cracow.     The  volume  closes  with  a  glimpse  of  Hungary  and 

the  Carpathian  Mountains. One  of  the  handsomest  books  of  the  season  in 

illustration,  typography,  and  binding,  is  the  collected  articles  by  Amelia  Gere 
Mason,  on  The  Women  of  the  French  Salons  (Century  Co.).  During  magazine 
publication,  these  articles  won  favor  by  the  appreciation  which  they  always 
exhibited  for  the  finer  and  most  feminine  traits  of  these  famous  women ;  the 
author's  avowed  intention  being  "  to  gather  within  a  limited  compass  the 
women  who  represented  the  social  life  of  their  time  on  its  most  intellectual 

side." A  very  ingenuous  and  unliterary  bit  of  American  autobiography  is 

the  simple  story  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Ball  the  sculptor,  which  he  calls  3Iy 
Threescore  Years  and  Ten  (Roberts  Bros.).  It  is  a  complacent  and  happy 
record,  in  which  the  Avriter's  domesticity  and  piety  are  always  present  as  in- 
separable from  the  idealism  of  his  art. 

Fictions'. — Among  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  recent  English  fiction 
is  J.  Henry  Shorthouse's  Blanche,  Lady  Falaise  (Macmillan).  The  dignity 
and  refinement  of  the  style,  and  the  lofty  sentiment,  more  than  counteract 
the  morbid  theme.  It  is  a  very  sad  story,  needlessly  so,  with  a  strong  current 
of  fatalism  in  it,  tempered  with  piety.  Why  the  plot  of  the  first  half  of  the 
volume  should  be  condensed  in  a  page  or  two  of  the  introduction,  and  the 
reader  fully  let  into  the  secret  of  what  is  to  happen,  is  hard  to  explain  either 

as  literary  art  or  artifice. Frank  R.  Stockton  has  recently  issued  The 

House  of  Martha  (Houghton)  and  The  Squirrel  Inn  (Century  Co.):  the 
former  a  good  example  of  his  leisurely  and  placid  humor;  the  latter,  of  his 
farcical  method,  and  love  of  paradox.     In  these,  as  in  all  his  stories,  the  char- 
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actors  do  not  exhibit  emotion  or  passion,  they  siini>ly  (lisi)hiy  benevolent 

impulses  to  eccentric  actions. in  The  Faith  />oc^t»/(Appleton),  by  Edward 

Eggleston,  there  is  an  incongruous  mingling  of  practical  charity,  queer  forms 

of  religious  sentiment,  and  amusing  social  aspirations  and  experiences. Mrs. 

Cruger's  Vampires  and  Mademoiselle  Reseda  (Lippincott)  are  social  pictures 
of  the  artificial  conditions  which  New  York  life  produces.  The  scheme  of 
Vampires  is  elTective,  and  it  is  well  worked  out  in  the  earlier  and  later  chap- 
ters ;  but  the  middle  of  the  book  is  an  intrusion  of  life  in  high  places,  which 
does  not  belong  to  this  story.  Mademoiselle  Reseda  is  not  a  pleasant  tale, 
though  nobody  is  very  wicked.     It  leaves  the  impression  that  everybody 

would  have  been  happier  if  they  liad  been  more  wicked. Good  feeling  and 

emotional  force  are  the  qualities  of  Elsket^  and  Other  Stories  (Scribner),  by 
Thomas  Nelson  Page.  The  patient  heroism  of  right  sentiments  is  what  ap- 
peals irresistibly  to  Mr.  Page  and  his  readers. With  my  Friends  (Long- 
mans), by  Brander  Matthews  and  several  collaborators,  exhibits  the  art  of 
story-making  in  i3artnersliip.  They  are  very  good  tales,  with  the  bones  and 
articulations  sometimes  a  little  too  umch  in  evidence. Mr.  Ilowells  pub- 
lishes another  farce.  The  Albany  Depot  (Harper),  in  which  he  abandons  him- 
self to  fun  of  an  obvious  kind,  and  for  the  time  forgets  to  be  subtile. 

Among  recent  translations  of  fiction  are  Hie  Countess  Rudolstadt  (Dodd, 
Mead,  &  Co.),  from  the  French  of  George  Sand,  by  Frank  H.  Potter;  Halevy's 
A  Marriage  for  Love  (Dodd),  by  the  same  translator,  with  elaborate  illustra- 
tions by  AVilson  de  Meza;  The  Swan  of  Vilamorta  (Cassell),  by  Emilia  Pardo 
Bazcin,  translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Mary  J.  Serrano ;  Asmodeiis  (Worth- 
ington),  from  the  French  of  Le  Sage  (illustrated  by  Tony  Johannot);  The 
New  Job  (Cassell),  a  tale  of  Galician  peasant-life,  from  the  German  of  Sacher 
Masoch,  by  Harriet  L.  Cohen;  and  Tales  of  To-day  (Cassell),  from  the  French 

of  Musset,  Gautier,  Copp^fe,  Bourget,  and  others,  by  E.  P.  Robins. There 

is  only  space  to  mention  a  few  of  the  best  juvenile  stories  of  the  holiday  sea- 
son. Molly  Elliot  Seaw^ell  has  told  a  wholesome  and  spirited  tale  of  the  War 
of  1812,  which  is  entitled  Midshipman  Paulding  (Appleton) ;  Kirk  Munroe 
writes  a  vigorous  story  of  the  oil  regions,  Prince  Dusty  (Putnam) ;  and  two 
of  Henty's  admirable  boys'  stories  are  published  in  this  country  (Scribner),— 
Redskin  and  Cow-boy  (a  tale  of  the  Western  plains),  and  Held  Fast  for  Eng- 
land (a  tale  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar). 

Poetry.— r^/'o  Worlds,  and  Other  Poems  (Century  Co.),  by  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  is  the  product  of  reflned  poetic  taste  and  a  love  of  melody  in  words. 
The  best  poems  are  the  lyrics,  and  there  is  more  of  ]\rr.  Gilder's  best  quality 
in  "  The  Star  in  the  City"  than  in  any  other.  The  patriotic  poems  are  per- 
haps the  least  successful. At  the  other  extreme  of  verse-writing  are  James 

Whitcomb  Riley's  Neighborly  Poems  (Bowen-Merrill  Co.).  Here  the  form 
is  often  ragged  and  the  words  uncouth,  but  the  simplicity  and  the  sincerity 

of  sentiment  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  reader's  sympathies. Homely 

sentiments  are  also  the  basis  of  the  later  poems  of  Eli/.abeth  Akers,  gath- 
ered in  a  volume  entitled  The  High-Top  S faceting  (Scribner).  This  author's 
verses  are  painfully  correct  in  form— page  after  page  of  excellent  prosody 

with  the  strictest  o'nservance  of  all  the  conventions  of  verse-writing. In  a 

lighter  vein  an^  William  Bard  IMcVickar's  Lays  of  a  LafryeriAWcn&Co.), 
poems  written  in  the  mainicr  of  Ijocker  mid  his  (U'scondants  to  tlie  girl  of  the 
3G 
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period,  who  now  as  ever  masquerades  as  "Phyllis"  or  "Chloe."  They  are 
clever  and  courteous,  and  recall  the  old  days  when  it  was  expected  of  every 

j^entlenian  that  he  should  be  able  to  write  verses  in  his  lady's  album. In 

a  similar  manner  are  Frank  Chaffee's  Idle  Verses  Idly  Writ  (Allen  &  Co.), 
which  are  not  so  felicitous  as  Mr.  McVickar's,  though  fuller  perhaps  of  "  eyes 

of  heavenly  blue,"  "  rosy  lips,"  "  sweet  maids,"  "  fair  maids,"  and  "  kisses." 

Farnassus  hy  Rail  (Putnam),  by  Marion  Mills  Miller,  is  a  small  volume  in  a 
pretentious  manner.     The  affectation  of  classical  wisdom  and  eccentric  form 

cannot  conceal  the  barrenness  of  poetic  thought. Wilham  Ernest  Henley 

has  made  a  selection  of  poems  for  boys,  entitled  Lyra  Heroica  (Scribner). 
From  Shakspere  to  Kipling,  he  has  chosen  stirring  ballads  and  lyrics  which 
make  their  appeal  to  "  the  beauty  and  the  joy  of  living,  the  beauty  and  the 
blessedness  of  death,  the  glory  of  battle  and  adventure,  the  nobility  of  devo- 
tion, the  dignity  of  resistance,  the  sacred  quality  of  patriotism."  He  has 
generally  hit  upon  those  poems  which  by  rotund  phrase,  and  swing  of  rhythm, 
particularly  please  the  fancy  of  a  vigorous  boy. 

Miscellaneous.— Laurence  Hutton's  Literary  Landmarks  of  Edinhitrgh 
(Harper)  is  an  appreciative  account  of  the  associations  of  great  names  with 
obscure  corners  of  the  beautiful  Scottish  city.  The  author  has  searched 
scores  of  local  histories  and  biographies,  has  talked  with  aged  men  who  re- 
member the  faces  and  haunts  of  famous  men,  has  made  a  personal  examina- 
tion of  every  locality  or  house  to  which  he  refers,  and  has  "  satisfied  himself 

of  the  truth  of  every  statement." Ocean  Steamships  (Scribner)  is  in  scope 

and  treatment  a  companion  volume  to  the  valuable  books  from  the  same 
house  on  "  The  American  Railway  "  and  "  Electricity  in  Daily  Life."  These 
three  volumes  give  a  popular  account,  by  the  highest  authorities,  of  the 
great  factors  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  this  century.  The 
Steamship  volume,  which  contains  nearly  one  hundred  illustrations,  is  writ- 
ten by  men  of  the  authority  and  standing  of  Commander  Chadwick,  Lieuts. 
J.  D.  J.  Kelleyand  Ridgely  Hunt  (U.S.N.) ;  John  H.  Gould,  late  editor  of 
"Ocean;"  A.  E.  Seaton  of  Earle's  Shipbuilding  Co.,  England;  and  W.  H. 

Rideing. Economic  and  Industrial  Delusions  (Putnam)  is  a  very  modern 

discussion  of  the  case  for  protection  as  viewed  by  a  free-trader.  The  author, 
Arthur  B.  Farquhar,  advances  his  views  as  "  the  experience-tested  conclusions 
of  a  thoroughly  practical  business-man,"  and  he  re-enforces  his  statements 

with  statistical  and  historical  notes  by  his  brother,  Henry  Farquhar. 

Twelve  Essays  on  English  Literature  (Scribner),  by  the  French  critic  the 
late  Edmond  Scherer,  have  been  tra.nslated  by  the  English  critic,  George 
Saintsbury,  and  published  with  an  introductory  essay  by  him  on  M.  Scherer's 
qualities  and  defects. 
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DEGRADATION  BY  PENSIONS— THE  PROTEST  OF  LOYAL  V^OL- 
UNTEERS.  Lieutenant  Allen  R.  Pootk.  Lieut.  Allen  Ripley  Foote 
was  born  in  Olcott,  N.  Y.,  in  1842,  but  when  he  was  eight  years  old  his 
family  moved  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  he  received  a  common- 
school  education.  In  18G1  he  enlisted  for  three  years  in  a  Michigan 
regiment.  Disabled  by  a  wound  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  in  18G2,  he  was 
honorably  discharged ;  but,  having  recovered,  he  again  enlisted  for  three 
years  in  1864,  and  served  till  the  end  of  the  war.  Of  late  years  he  has 
studied  electrical  industries,  and  he  has  been  special  agent  of  the  Census 
Bureau  for  the  collection  of  statistics  regarding  such  industries.  Becom- 
ing deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  pensions,  he  began  an  agitation  for  a 
change  in  the  system,  which  led  to  the  organization  of  '  The  Society  of 
Loyal  Volunteers."    He  is  chairman  of  its  National  Board  of  Founders. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ELECTION.  Governor 
William  E.  Russell.  Governor  William  Eustis  Russell  was  born  in 
1857,  his  father  being  Charles  T.  Russell,  a  Boston  lawyer  of  eminence. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1877,  studied  law  and  began  its 
practice.  He  soon  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  in 
1885  was  chosen  mayor  of  his  native  city,  Cambridge.  He  was  twice  re- 
elected, and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  State  by  the  vigor  and  success 
with  which  he  enforced  the  "no-license"  policy  regarding  the  liquor 
traffic  in  that  city.  His  brilliant  administration  of  the  mayoralty  led  to 
his  nomination  for  the  governorship  of  1888  by  the  Democrats,  who 
have  made  him  their  candidate  each  year  since.  He  was  defeated  in 
1888  and  1889,  although  running  ahead  of  his  ticket;  but  in  1890  he  was 
elected,  and  last  month  he  was  re-elected  on  a  lar^ly  increased  vote, 
while  every  other  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket  was  beaten. 

THE  JEWISH  PERSECUTION— ITS  FINANCIAL  AND  INTERNxV- 
TIONAL  ASPECTS.  A.  Leuoy-Beaulieu.  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu 
was  born  in  Lisieux  in  1842,  and  first  attracted  notice  in  the  litei-ary 
world  by  a  volume  of  poems  published  in  18G5.  He  afterwards  wrote 
several  works  on  art,  but  finally  devoted  himself  to  political  science.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  professor  of  contemporary 
history  in  the  Ecole  lihre  des  sciences  politiques.  He  is  especially  quali- 
fied to  write  upon  Russian  subjects  by  a  long  residence  in  that  country, 
one  fruit  of  which  was  his  ''L' Empire  des  Tsars  et  les  Rnsses''  (1881-89.) 

FRENCH  FEELING  TOAVARDS  GERMANY.  Camille  Pkllktax. 
M.  Charles-Camille  Pelletan  was  born  in  Paris  in  1840,  and  won  distinction 
as  a  student.  After  completing  his  education,  he  engaged  in  journalism, 
and  suffered  a  month's  imprisonment  for  one  of  his  political  articles. 
After  the  war  of  1870  he  entered  the  Assembly.  In  1880  he  became 
editor-in-chief  of  La  Justice^  a  radical  journal*  He  has  also  contri- 
buted to  other  journals,  and  has  published  several  books.  Ho  is  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  is  exceptionally  well  qualified 
to  interpret  the  feeling  of  the  French  people  towards  Germany. 

SHOULD  THE  SILVER  LAW  OF  1890  BE  REPEALED?  Jacob  H. 
ScHiFF.  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  is  an  active  member  of  the  well-known 
New  York  banking-house  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  He  is  distinguished  for 
his  generous  gifts  to  good  causes  of  every  sort,  and  for  his  clear  judgment 
regarding  business  questions.  He  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
discussions  of  the  silver  question  before  the  N.  Y.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  PLAN  FOR  A  PERMANENT  BANK  SYSTEM.  Horace  White. 
Mr.  Horace  White  was  ])orn  in  Colebrook,  N.  H.,  in  18:54,  but  his  f.^nily 
soon  removed  to  Wisconsin,  and  ho  graduated  at  Beloit  College  in  185:L 
He  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Chicago  Tribune^  and  from 
1804  to  1874  was  its  editor-in-chief.  In  1881  he  became  one  of  the  editors 
of  "The  New  York  Evening  Post."  He  has  long  paid  especial  attention 
to  financial  subjects. 
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BANK-NOTE  CIRCULATION— MR.  BARTER'S  PLAN.  H.  W.  Cannon. 
Mr.  Henry  White  Cannon  was  born  at  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  in  1850,  and  in  boy- 
hood became  clerk  in  a  national  bank  there.  In  1870  lie  removed  to  Min- 
nesota, and  in  1871  organized  a  national  bank  at  Stillwater,  of  which  he 
was  made  cashier.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, which  office  he  resigned  in  1880  to  re-enter  the  banking  business, 
in  New  York.  He  is  president  of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  a  member  of 
the  Clearing-House  Committee,  and  one  of  the  Aqueduct  Commissioners. 
As  Comptroller  and  as  bank  officer,  he  has  enjoyed  unusual  facilities 
for  making  a  thorough  study  of  all  banking  problems. 

IS  MODERN  EDUCATION  A  FAILURE?  Frederic  Harrison.  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  was  born  in  London  in  1831,  attended  Kings  College 
School,  and  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Wadham  Colege,  Oxford.  He 
became  a  lawyer,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  equity,  interna- 
tional law,  and  social  questions.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
jurisprudence  and  international  law  by  the  Council  of  Legal  Education. 
He  has  published  many  political  and  religious  essays,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  living  masters  of  English  prose  style. 

REFORMATORY  OR  PUNITIVE  PRISON  MANAGEMENT?  Elijah  C. 
Foster.  Mr.  Elijah  C.  Foster  was  born  in  Ontario  in  1842,  but  his  family 
removed  to  Michigan  when  he  was  quite  young,  and  he  graduated  from 
the  law  department  of  the  State  University  in  1868.  He  practised  his 
profession  in  Iowa,  and  in- 1889  was  appointed  special  agent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  at  Washington.  In  this  capacity  he  supervises  the 
accounts  of  Federal  Court  officials  and  commissioners,  and  has  the  care 
and  treatment  of  all  United  States  prisoners. 

UNREGULATED  COMPETITION  SELF-DESTRUCTIVE.  Aldace  F. 
Walker.  Mr.  Aldace  F,  Walker  was  born  in  Vermont,  rose  to  the  colo- 
nelcy of  a  regiment  from  that  State  during  the  war,  and  upon  his  return 
became  a  prominent  lawyer.  He  served  in  the  Legislature,  and  gave 
special  attention  to  the  railroad  problems  before  it.  In  1887  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Cleveland  one  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  he  served  with  credit  until  he  resigned  to  accept  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Western  Traffic  Association.  He  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  keenest  students  of  railroad  problems  in  the 
country.  He  contributed  an  article  on  the  interstate  commerce  law  to 
The  Forum  for  July,  1891. 

TflE  WORK  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS.  Alice  H.  Rhine.  Mrs.  Alice 
H.  Rhine  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1840.  She  has  written  much 
prose  and  verse  for  the  periodical  press.  She  contributed  an  article 
on  "  Race  Prejudice  at  Summer  Resorts"  to  The  Forum  for  July,  1887. 

NEED  SCHOOL  BE  A  BLIGHT  TO  CHILD-LIFE?  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Rice  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1857.  He  attended  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  Y^ork,  and  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  the  same  city  in  1881.  He  practised  his  profession  until 
1888,  and  then  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  mental  and 
physical  development  of  children.  For  this  purpose  he  went  abroad  and 
took  a  course  in  psychology  and  pedagogy  at  the  universities  of  Jena  and 
Leipzig,  after  which  he  visited  the  schools  of  various  European  countries. 
He  returned  to  America  about  a  year  ago,  and  devotes  his  time  to 
lecturing  and  writing  on  the  subjects  of  his  studies. 

A  DAY  WITH  LORD  TENNYSON.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  was  born  in  England  in  1832,  and  was  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1854 
after  having  won  the  Newdigate  prize.  He  became  principal  of  the 
government  Sanscrit  School  at  Poona,  India,  but  resigned  in  1861,  and 
returned  to  England.  He  became  connected  with  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  and  served  for  many  years  as  its  editor,  his  political  articles 
attracting  much  attention.  But  he  is  best  known  to  the  public  as  a  poet, 
"  The  Light  of  Asia  "  and  "  The  Liglit  of  the  World  "  having  won  him 
great  popularity.  He  is  now  on  a  tour  of  this  country  reading  selections 
from  his  poems. 
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SHALL   THE   LOTTERY'S   CHARTER  BE   RENEWED  ? 

From  one  border  to  the  other  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  in  a  ferment. 
Never  in  all  its  history,  varied  and  exciting  as  that  has  been  at  times, 
has  a  contest  been  known  in  which  the  people  have  been  so  deeply 
and  so  universally  aroused  as  they  are  now  aroused  by  the  question 
of  the  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery. 

On  one  side  is  a  band  of  lottery -gamblers  grown  very  rich  upon 
their  nefarious  business  and  willing  to  spend  enormously  for  the  per- 
petuation of  their  monopoly ;  and  with  them  is  every  element  of  the 
population  that  is  purchasable  or  controllable  by  considerations  of  a 
selfish  character.  Unfortunately  they  have  also  the  countenance  and 
support  of  many  honest  but  misguided  men  who  have  convinced 
themselves  that  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  sunk  in  the  depth  of  pov- 
erty, and  that  she  will  be  justified  in  licensing  gambling  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  laden  with  a  tax  for  government 
support. 

On  the  other  side  are  arrayed  all  who  are  opposed  as  a  matter  of 
principle  to  gambling  in  any  shape  or  under  any  circumstances,  to- 
gether with  a  larger  number  not  so  extreme  in  their  views  yet  oppos- 
ing this  gambling  institution  as  destructive  of  the  best  and  dearest 
interests  of  the  State. 

The  Louisiana  Lottery  Company  had  its  origin  during  the  dark 
days  of  Reconstruction.  Its  charter  was  obtained  in  1868  (Act  25  of 
1868,  page  24),  and  the  grant  was  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  to 
date  from  January  1,  1869.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  char- 
ter, Henry  Clay  Warmoth  was  sitting  in  the  gul)crnatorial  chair,  Oscar 
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J.  Dunn,  a  full-blooded  negro,  was  lieutenant-governor,  and  Charles 
W.  Lowell  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives.  Henrj  Clay 
Warmoth  did  not  sign  the  bill,  but  he  did  not  veto  it.  He  knew  that 
the  act  would  become  a  law  within  a  prescribed  time  if  not  vetoed. 
Had  he  vetoed  it,  a  two-thirds  vote  would  have  been  required  to  pass 
the  measure  over  his  objection. 

That  the  charter  was  obtained  originally  by  means  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  no  one  in  Louisiana  denies.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  solemnly  pronounced  to  that  effect  in  discussing  the  evidence 
submitted  to  it,  in  the  case  of  C.  C.  Antoine  vs.  D.  D.  Smith  et  al.  (40, 
Louisiana  Annotated  Eeports,  560).  In  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  sitting  in  New  Orleans  two  of  the  parties  named  in  the 
charter.  Wilder  and  Irwin,  made  formal  oath  to  the  same  effect 
(Henry  Daponte  vs.  Louisiana  Lottery  Company  et  al.). 

In  1879  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  after  a  close  and  desperate 
contest  abrogated  the  charter  of  the  company,  but  a  United  States 
judge  was  found  bold  enough  to  stay  by  writ  of  injunction  the  opera- 
tion of  the  repealing  statute.  During  that  same  year  a  constitutional 
convention  assembled  in  New  Orleans  to  prepare  and  to  submit  to  the 
people  of  Louisiana  a  new  constitution.  The  white  population  had  at 
last  gained  the  full  control  of  the  State,  and  they  chafed  under  the 
organic  law  in  force  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  in  1868, 
when  carpet-baggers  and  negroes  were  dominant.  Before  this  consti- 
tutional assemblage  the  Lottery  Company  appeared,  pleading  that 
their  charter  was  a  contract  protected  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  binding  upon  the  conscience  of  the  State.  Some  honest 
members  were  deceived  into  taking  this  view,  influenced  by  the  pre- 
tence that  the  Lottery  Company  had  aided  in  securing  the  overthrow 
of  the  negro  and  alien  domination.  They  were  further  misled  by  the 
promise  that  the  monopoly-feature  of  the  lottery's  charter  should  be 
waived,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  current  charter-license  there 
should  be  no  more  lottery-gambling  in  Louisiana.  To  satisfy  this 
contingent,  there  was  a  formal  declaration  imbedded  in  the  body  of  the 
proposed  constitution,  article  172,  declaring  gambling  a  vice,  and  com- 
manding the  legislature  to  enact  laws  for  its  suppression ;  and  another 
formal  clause,  article  167,  declaring  that  after  January  1,  1895,  all 
lotteries  in  Louisiana  should  be  unlawful.  Thus  the  Lottery  Com- 
pany pledged  itself  formally  to  renounce  its  monopoly,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  licensing  of  rival  companies,  upon  paying  an  equal 
bonus. 
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This  contingent  of  the  misled,  added  to  the  corrupt  element  upon 
the  floor  of  that  convention,  succeeded  in  lixing  in  the  proposed  con- 
stitution an  article  ratifying  the  lottery  charter,  under  the  conditions 
stated;  all  which,  however,  was  accomplished  by  a  narrow  majority. 
The  opponents  of  the  lottery  desired  to  have  this  feature  of  the  instru- 
ment submitted  to  the  people  separately  from  the  rest,  but,  justly 
fearing  its  defeat  before  the  voters,  the  friends  of  the  company  would 
not  hear  to  the  proposal.  Thus  it  was  that  the  people  of  Louisiana 
found  themselves  with  no  option,  except  as  to  the  ordinance  affecting 
the  State  debt,  other  than  to  adopt  or  to  reject  the  constitution  sub- 
mitted to  them  as  a  whole.  At  that  time  the  lottery  was  not  the 
powerful  institution  which  it  has  since  grown  to  be.  It  was  not 
known  to  the  people  in  the  full  development  of  wickedness  to  which 
it  has  since  attained.  So  it  was  that  rather  than  reject  a  constitution 
admirable  in  other  respects  and  one  long  hoped  for,  they  ratified  it  as 
a  whole.  Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  assertion  is  false  that  the 
people  of  Louisiana  have  ratified  this  iniquity  by  an  overwhelming 
popular  vote,  as  the  Lottery  Company  has  been  advertising,  now  so 
many  years,  to  the  world. 

The  solemn  contract  entered  into  by  the  Lottery  Company  to 
abandon  its  monopoly  has  never  been  more  than  a  paper-promise. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  corporation  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  a 
notarial  renunciation,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  seen  to  it  that  no 
rival  company  has  ever  been  able  to  secure  from  the  legislature  a 
charter  enabling  it  to  enter  the  field.  The  retainers  of  this  monopoly 
always  affected  the  highest  moral  ideas  whenever  it  came  to  deal- 
ing with  applications  for  conflicting  charters,  bewailing  the  evils  of 
ail  lotteries  and  j)rotesting  against  their  multiplication  withm  the 
bounds  of  the  State.  Now,  however,  that  there  are  chance  and  hope  of 
freeing  the  State  entirely  from  the  lottery  curse,  these  same  individu- 
als have,  many  of  them,  the  effrontery  to  defend  lotteries  and  to  de- 
nounce as  fanatics  the  people  who  stand  for  the  very  principles  that 
they  themselves  hypocritically  advanced  and  acted  upon  when  it  was 
to  the  interest  of  their  master  to  preach  such  doctrine. 

The  opponents  of  the  re-chartering  of  the  Lottery  Company  rest 
their  opposition  upon  very  many  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  they 
protest  against  this  attempt  to  secure  a  longer  term  for  lottery-gam- 
bling in  this  State  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  solemn  covenant  im- 
bedded in  the  constitution;  by  reason  of  which  covenant  these  men 
are  in  justice  obligated  to  be  satisfied  with  what  they  have  acquired 
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during  one  term  and  to  allow  Louisiana  now  to  be,  as  other  States  are, 
free  from  chartered  gambling.  Without  such  a  compact,  the  Lottery 
Company  would  never  have  carried  the  day  upon  the  floor  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1879 ;  and,  without  the  intervention  of  that 
body,  the  repealing  statute  of  1879  would  have  gone  into  force. 

They  consider  that  this  act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Lottery 
Company  abundantly  justifies  the  conviction  that  the  true  issue  is  not 
merely  whether  this  company  shall  live  among  us  during  a  quarter  of 
a  centurj^  longer;  but  whether  Louisiana  shall  become  forever  a  gam- 
blers' State.  They  feel  that,  as  now  the  Lottery  is  spending  its  money 
and  using  every  effort  to  gain  a  new  charter,  so  at  the  expiration  of 
the  second  term,  the  parties  now  or  then  in  interest  will  be  still 
unwilling  to  surrender  the  advantage  they  have ;  and  that,  with  accu- 
mulated wealth  and  increased  power  and  influence,  it  will  be  theirs  to 
command  perpetuation  of  the  license. 

The  anti-lottery  citizens  of  Louisiana  refuse  to  forget  the  very 
definitions  of  their  dictionaries;  refuse  to  recognize  in  Mr.  John  A. 
Morris,  Mr.  Albert  Baldwin,  Mr.  John  F.  Herwig,  Mr.  P.  B.  S.  Pinch- 
back  and  the  other  lottery  magnates  other  men  than  gamblers.  On 
the  contrary  they  consider  them  the  worst  type  of  gamesters,  since 
they  extend  their  operations  so  as  to  include  within  their  compass  our 
very  women  and  children.  They  see  no  guarantee  for  the  State,  be- 
yond the  pledges  of  men  who  follow  a  nefarious  business  and  conduct 
even  that  in  a  manner  which  the  ordinary  gambler  considers  as  beyond 
the  pale. 

The  proposition  now  before  the  people  is  one  to  engraft  a  lottery 
charter  into  the  very  fundamental  law  of  our  State,  and  this  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  novel  spectacle  to 
behold  a  State  consecrating  in  its  very  constitution  a  gambling  license. 
The  question  of  tolerating  or  prohibiting  lotteries  is  essentially  one  of 
police.  As  such  it  should  in  all  propriety  be  left  open  for  succeeding 
legislatures  to  regulate  and  control.  Here  it  is  proposed  actually  to 
tie  up  the  hands  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  and  in 
fact  all  other  branches,  so  that,  however  grievous  a  nuisance  this  lot- 
tery may  come  to  be,  it  cannot  be  abolished  except  by  the  difficult 
and  tedious  process  of  amending  the  constitution. 

Other  nations  have  established  lotteries,  but  they  have  not  sur- 
rendered all  right  to  determine  or  to  control,  according  to  justice,  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  drawings.  They  have  not  abandoned  the 
unfortunate  player  entirely  to  the  hands  of   those   establishing   the 
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game.  Gamblers  are  not  a  scrupulous  kind,  and  no  sentinrient  of  jus- 
tice or  fairness  towards  their  victims  can  be  relied  upon  to  restrain 
them  in  the  conduction  of  their  business.  The  law,  if  it  vests  them 
with  the  character  of  public  agents  or  servants,  should  preserve  con- 
trol over  them  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  What  would  be  said  of 
a  legislature  which  should  yield  into  the  hands  of  the  common  carriers 
of  the  State  the  absolute  right  of  fixing  to  suit  themselves  tariffs  for 
passenger  or  freight  traffic,  without  remedy  either  from  legislature  or 
from  the  courts  against  extortion?  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
Commonwealth  which  should  accord  to  an  individual  or  to  a  single 
company  the  exclusive  privilege  of  building  and  operating  railways 
within  its  borders,  and  there  stop,  confiding  all  else  to  the  indisputa- 
ble control  of  the  grantee?  If  the  country  would  cry  out  against  a 
grant  of  this  character,  even  to  men  engaged  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining interests  of  undoubted  utility,  nay  of  such  absolute  necessity 
to  the  State  as  railroads,  what  should  be  said  of  a  people  willing  in 
this  outrageous  manner  to  place  a  band  of  licensed  gamblers  above 
the  reach  and  control  of  the  public  authority? 

Startling  as  it  may  seem,  just  such  is  the  condition  of  afi'airs  in 
connection  with  the  privilege  proposed  to  be  given  in  Louisiana  to 
John  A.  Morris  and  his  associates.  So  far  as  the  State  is  concerned, 
the  proposed  amendment  binds  her  tight  and  fast ;  so  far  as  the  pro- 
posed grantees  are  concerned,  the  matters  are  left  to  their  largest  dis- 
cretion ;  and,  all  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  it  can  be  demon- 
strated from  the  very  terms  of  the  schemes  advertised  by  the  Lottery 
Company  in  our  public  journals,  that  its  dealings  with  its  patrons 
have  all  along  been  conducted  upon  lines  of  absolute  robbery. 

The  ordinary  gambler,  conducting  what  is  known  as  a  banking 
game,  satisfies  himself  with  a  percentage  of  the  stakes  won  by  players, 
amounting  to,  say,  15  per  cent.  Surely  this  of  itself  is  a  margin 
broad  enough.  It  is  an  enormous  profit  to  draw  without  risk  or  even 
outlay  out  of  the  money  of  other  ])eople.  As  to  lotteries,  about  the 
same  percentage  to  the  conductors  is  what  has  been  usual.  But  our 
Louisiana  Lottery  Corporation  discounts  in  its  own  behalf  the 
schedule-rate  of  the  keno-shop:  it  sinks  into  insignificance  the  ex- 
actions of  all  other  and  preceding  lotteries. 

For  verification  of  this  charge  of  outrageous  and  shameless  rob- 
bery advanced  against  Louisiana's  gambling  corporation,  let  us  con- 
sider the  published  conditions  of  its  monthly  drawings.  These 
drawings  are  advertised  always  with  much  rhetorical  flourish.     Not 
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satisfied  with  styling  tliem  "grand  "  they  are  proclaimed  as  "extraor- 
dinary; "  and  extraordinary  they  are  in  a  plurality  of  senses.  There 
are  twelve  of  them  every  year,  one  for  each  month.  Two  of  the 
twelve  are  proclaimed  as  having  each  a  capital  prize  of  $600,000. 
The  other  ten  are  more  modest,  contenting  themselves  with  capital 
prizes  of  only  $300,000  each.  For  the  two  drawings  with  the  larger 
capital  prizes  there  are  100,000  tickets  issued,  at  $40  each.  In  reality, 
since  the  tickets  are  divided  into  coupons  at  a  dollar  each,  there  are 
4,000,000  tickets,  upon  no  one  of  which  is  it  possible  to  win  more 
than  $15,000.  The  other  way  of  putting  it,  however,  sounds  grander 
and  proves  consequently  more  delusive  and  enticing. 

It  is  manifest  that,  if  the  company  sells  all  its  tickets  for  one  of 
these  semi-annual  drawings,  it  takes  into  its  coffers  $4,000,000,  the 
money  of  other  people.  For  the  two  drawings  of  this  character,  there- 
fore, the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  all  tickets,  if  sold,  must  amount  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  $8,000,000. 

The  same  number  of  whole  tickets,  100,000,  is  issued  for  each  of 
the  remaining  ten  monthly  drawings ;  but  now  the  whole  tickets  are 
divided  into  twenty  one-dollar  coupons.  The  proceeds  of  these  $300,- 
000  prize-drawings,  if  all  tickets  are  sold,  amount  to  $2,000,000  each. 
For  the  ten,  we  have,  therefore,  the  aggregate  of  $20,000,000.  It  is 
seen  by  these  figures  that  the  company  issues  for  its  twelve  monthly 
drawings  tickets  of  the  face  value  of  $28,000,000. 

The  advertised  lists  of  prizes  in  connection  with  these  drawings 
are  as  follows:  For  the  two,  with  capital  prizes  of  $600,000  each, 
3,144  prizes,  aggregating  $2,109,600.  For  the  ten  other  drawings 
there  are  for  each  3,143  prizes  of  a  total  value  for  each  drawing  of 
$1,064,800.  We  have  now  the  figures  necessary  to  comprehend  the 
scheme,  as  follows  : 

Face  value  of  tickets,  twelve  drawings $38,000,000 

Total  of  prizes,  twelve  drawings 14,767,200 

Remainder,  representing  gross  profits $13,232,800 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  all  tickets  issued  are  not  sold;  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  dishonesty  of  the  general  rate.  So,  the  unsold 
tickets  are  placed  in  the  wheel,  with  the  sold,  and  the  company  is  the 
beneficiary  of  the  winnings  upon  them. 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  company  would  sell  tickets  to  the 
value  of  $28,000,000  and  collect  the  same ;  generously  refund  to  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  winners  less  than  $15,000,000,  and 
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appropriate  to  themselves  more  than  $13,000,000.  In  other  words 
this  company  takes  a  trifle  less  than  47  per  cent  for  themselves,  a 
trifle  more  than  oS  per  cent  for  the  limited  band  of  winners.  This  is 
as  near  to  an  appropriation  of  one  half  as  these  men  dared  to  venture. 
The  daily  drawings,  the  scheme  which  fleeces  the  miserably  poor,  are 
cast  in  a  still  more  dishonest  mould.  And  it  is  to  individuals  who 
have  been  exploiting  the  public  at  such  a  rate  that  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  proposes  to  leave  all  discretion  and  control 
over  the  regulation  of  the  plans  of  drawing  and  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  business. 

The  figures  given  above  serve  to  make  clear  another  objection 
which  is  being  urged  against  the  re-chartering  of  the  Louisiana  Lot- 
tery Company,  and  that  is  that  it  is  dishonest ;  in  plainer  language, 
that  it  is  legalized  robbery.  If  Louisiana  must  have  chartered  and 
monopolistic  gambling,  at  all  events  she  should  have  the  decency  to 
provide  for  something  having  at  least  the  semblance  of  honesty. 

We  contend  that,  while  submitting  individual  purchasers  of  tickets 
to  the  monstrous  exactions  of  this  lottery  monopoly,  the  proposed 
amendment  does  the  grossest  injustice  to  the  State  itself.  We  have 
seen  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  business  enormously  profitable,  one 
bringing  in  millions  annually  without  risk  and  without  labor.  Now, 
upon  what  foundation  does  this  money-coining  business  rest?  What 
does  the  favored  corporation  contribute?  And  what  comes  from  the 
State?  All  that  the  former  contributes  is  a  certain  gray  building  on 
Saint-Charles  street  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  a  lottery-wheel  of  the 
,most  recently  approved  fashion,  some  office  furniture  and  general 
paraphernalia.  A  few  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  will  cover  it  all. 
The  true  capital,  if  such  it  can  be  designated,  is  the  franchise  and 
the  monopoly,  with  police  protection  to  back  all;  and  these  things 
the  State  alone  does  or  can  furnish.  John  A.  Morris  and  all  his  asso- 
ciates might  be  in  an  instant  obliterated;  new  managers  might  be 
placed  in  charge,  and  the  lottery  would  go  on  without  disturbance. 
It  ought  to  be  plain  that,  if  Louisiana  be  as  poverty-stricken  as  it  is 
pretended  that  she  is,  she  ought  to  the  best  advantage  to  dispose  of 
the  franchise  which  was  hers.  If  she  stands  in  such  crvinof  necl  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  a  year,  how  much  more  relief  would  she  derive 
from  the  many  millions  which  the  grantees  in  the  case  expect  to 
realize  every  year?  How  many  levees  could  she  build,  how  many 
schools  establish,  how  many  charitable  institutions  rear  and  main- 
tain, did  she  command  Morris  &  Company  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
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they  have,  and  herself  conduct  the  gambling  concern  for  the  future, 
all  for  her  own  profit? 

But  it  is  caiunniy  to  depict  Louisiana  as  a  beggar-State.  She  has 
a  rich  soil  and  a  genial  climate.  Compared  to  Mississippi,  her  neigh- 
bor, she  produces  a  cotton  crop  not  greatly  less  and  she  has  further, 
what  Mississippi  has  not,  a  sugar  crop,  a  rice  crop,  and  within  her 
borders  a  great  and  wealthy  city. 

But,  if  honorable  legislators  were  so  sensitive  about  Louisiana's 
honor  as  to  draw  distinctions  between  partnership  in  a  gambling  busi- 
ness on  the  one  hand,  and  being  principal  on  the  other,  what  was  in 
the  way  of  opening  the  entire  matter  to  competitive  bidding?  Is  Mr. 
John  A.  Morris,  not  to  mention  his  silent  partners,  the  only  man  in 
all  the  world  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  money -mill  of  this  kind? 
Are  there  no  capitalists  in  this  country  or  in  Europe  who  would  be 
delighted  to  acquire  such  a  "bonanza"  as  this  monopolistic  lottery 
license  from  the  only  American  State  base  enough  to  charter  vice 
and  extortion? 

Not  only  did  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  which  submitted  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  people  not  invite  competition  and  rival 
bids;  but,  when  Newgass,  scenting  the  bait  from  afar,  telegraphed 
his  oSer  across  the  ocean,  raising  the  bid  of  Morris  by  $250,000,  the 
body  of  the  lottery  cohort  upon  the  legislative  floor  stood  ready  to 
accept  the  lower  offer  of  John  A.  Morris.  It  was  only  the  objection 
of  Mr.  Lawton,  of  New  Orleans,  to  the  acceptance  of  a  lower  bid  in 
the  very  face  of  a  higher  one,  together  with  the  necessity  in  which 
they  stood  of  having  Lawton's  vote  and  with  it  to  close  out  the  mat- 
ter, that  raised  the  Morris  bid  to  an  equal  sum  with  the  uninvited  and 
unexpected  bid  of  Newgass.  And  having  thus  closed  up  again  their 
wavering  ranks,  the  matter  was  speedily  pushed  through,  under  the 
terror  no  doubt  of  other  and  higher  bids  coming  in  upon  them. 

While  upon  this  subject  of  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  in  order  to  mention  that,  during  the  course  of  the  struggle 
over  the  measure,  one  of  the  most  respected  of  Louisiana's  State  sena- 
tors, the  Hon.  Murphy  J.  Foster,  of  Saint  Mary,  called  attention  to 
grave  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  as  being  employed  by  the 
Lottery  Company  and  its  agents,  and  demanded  an  investigation.  An 
honest  legislative  body  would  have  heeded  such  a  challenge,  and  been 
anxious  to  bring  the  guilty  to  justice,  or  at  least  to  vindicate  the  good 
name  of  the  body.  Startling  as  it  may  seem,  the  majority  practically 
confessed  judgment  upon  the  charges  by  refusing  an  investigation. 
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Other  features  connected  with  the  history  of  the  last  session  of  the 
Louisiana  Legislature  go  toward  justifying  the  charge  which  oppo- 
nents of  the  lottery  make,  that  the  necessary  majority  was  completed 
by  the  purchase  of  legislators.  Certainly  a  legislature,  dealing  with 
such  a  matter  as  the  disposition  of  a  franchise  of  this  character,  should 
be  placed  in  a  position  to  know  the  value  of  what  was  to  be  disposed 
of,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  its  value  was  offered.  Tlie 
Louisiana  Lottery  Company  is  a  chartered  corporation,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  requires  all  such  chartered  cor})orations  to  keep 
certain  books  open  to  public  and  interested  inspection.  Whether 
such  a  clause  were  in  force  or  not,  a  corporation  chartered  by  statute 
and  conducting  what  is  in  the  nature  of  a  public  business  is  always 
subject  to  legislative  investigation.  The  only  true  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  this  particular  franchise  was  by  investigating  the 
profits  it  had  been  realizing  in  the  past.  But  the  legislative  majority 
would  listen  to  nothing  calculated  to  be  so  disquieting  to  their  friends 
as  this. 

Indeed  the  future  historian,  when  he  studies  the  minutes  of  the 
two  Houses  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  during  its  last  session,  will 
wonder  whether  it  w^as  not  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  number  of  its 
members  had  taken  an  oath  in  behalf  of  the  State  and  people  for  a 
faithful  discharge  of  duty ;  and  whether,  in  fact,  the  oaths  taken  were 
not  in  the  behalf  of  John  A.  Morris  and  his  associates. 

This  leads  to  another  consideration  advanced  by  the  anti-lottery 
citizens  of  Louisiana  against  the  perpetuation  of  the  life  of  this  com- 
pany. The  highest  judicial  authority  has  decided  that  a  charter 
of  this  kind  cannot  fall  within  the  protection  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, in  so  far  as  that  instrument  guarantees  contracts  from  impair- 
ment. The  toleration,  or  a  suppression,  of  gambling  is  and  always 
must  remain  a  matter  of  police  power.  No  one  legislature  can  tie  up 
the  hands  of  succeeding  ones  in  anything  ])ertaining  to  the  regulation 
of  the  morals  of  a  commonwealth.  Tlierefore,  the  Louisiana  Lottery 
Company  can  never  find  safety  against  the  exertions  of  the  honest 
citizens  of  the  State  who  have  sworn  unending  war  against  it,  except 
by  maintaining  control  over  successive  legislative  bodies  and  over 
the  judicial  and  executive  officers  of  the  State.  Its  most  potent 
agency  to  such  an  end  is  bribery  and  corrupt  combination;  and  we 
feel  that  to  perpetuate  the  lottery  in  Louisiana  is  to  give  to  the  State 
a  series  of  venal  legislatures  and  venal  executive  officers,  with  a  com- 
plaisant judiciary.     We  feel  that  it  is  to  surrender  the  politics  of  our 
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Commonwealth  intotlie  hands  of  this  rich  and  unscrupulous  gambling 
corporation,  to  close  the  avenues  of  political,  and  indeed  of  all,  prefer- 
ment against  those  unwilling  to  wear  the  lottery-collar  upon  their 
necks. 

We  object  further  to  selling  the  honor  and  fair  fame  of  our  State 
for  a  price.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  general  sense  of  the  civilized 
world  is  against  lottery-gambling  and  above  all  against  such  gambling 
legalized  and  indorsed  by  government  sanction.  We  are  unwilling 
that  Louisiana  should  be  of  all  the  States  the  only  one  to  accept  a 
bribe  in  order  to  constitute  herself  the  Monaco  of  the  American 
Union.  We  are  well  aware  that  no  more  grievous  stain  can  rest  upon 
the  manhood  of  a  commonwealth,  than  that  its  citizens  should  be  so 
degraded  as  to  be  unwilling  to  support  its  government  by  the  usual 
honest  methods,  relying  instead  upon  gambling,  and  that,  to  a  great 
extent,  with  women  and  children. 

The  Lottery  Company  proclaims  that  the  great  bulk  of  its  earn- 
ings comes  from  other  States ;  and  this  is  advanced  as  a  conclusive 
reason  why  Louisianians  should  be  enamored  of  it.  Were  this  strictly 
true,  they  insult  our  sense  of  common  honesty  most  shamefully,  by 
supposing  us  ready  to  hold  honor  and  virtue  to  be  matters  of  mere 
geography.  Moreover,  we  of  Louisiana  are  greatly  interested  in  the 
protection  of  our  alluvial  lands  against  the  floods  which  the  Missis- 
sippi brings  down  upon  us  from  the  entire  surface  of  the  great  Mis- 
sissippi Yalley.  We  consider  that  the  States  whose  drainage  comes 
past  our  doors  are  in  justice  bound  to  assist  us  in  handling  the  vast 
volume  of  water  sent  down  upon  us.  The  fair-minded  people  of  the 
country  are  coming  to  recognize  our  claim  in  this  regard  and  are  aid- 
ing us  already  substantially  from  the  national  treasury  with  every 
prospect  of  sooner  or  later  making  the  maintenance  of  our  levees  a 
matter  of  federal  care.  But  if  the  people  of  Louisiana  accept  the 
pirate  logic  proposed  to  them,  need  they  expect  the  outraged  and 
plundered  States,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  to  add  to  the  sum  of 
our  robberies,  money  voted  by  themselves  from  the  national  coffers, 
for  the  building  and  keeping  up  of  our  levees?  Fine  business  this, 
to  cast  away  the  millions  which  the  national  government  may  be 
expected  to  give  for  the  few  hundreds  of  thousands  which  this  cor- 
poration promises !  But  it  is  not  true  that  our  sister  States  will  tolerate 
the  violation  of  their  laws  and  the  spoliation  of  their  citizens  by  this 
company ;  and  it  is  true,  that  the  lottery  will  have  to  look  hereafter  to 
Louisiana  for  the  greater  portion  of  its  gains.     It  will  multiply  its 
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offices  througliout  the  State,  especially  those  wherein  tickets  for  the 
daily  drawing  are  on  sale.  In  time  every  town  and  village  of  Louisiana 
and  every  cross-roads  within  reach  of  the  telegraph  will  be  made  to  pay 
toll  of  this  character;  and  our  State  will  turn  into  the  coffers  of  this 
company  very,  very  many  times  more  than  it  returns.  As  it  is,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  lottery  subtracts  from  the  pockets  of  our  own 
people  $4,000,000  annually;  and  the  promise  to  return  less  than  a 
third  of  that  sum  is  considered  by  some  to  be  a  good  bargain. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  the  pending  contest  is  the  fact  that  the 
small  tradesmen  seem  in  a  majority  against  the  lottery.  They  are  so 
for  another  business  reason  which  has  been  advanced  in  the  course 
of  discussion.  The  millions  which  find  their  way  into  the  lottery 
treasury  is  money  extracted  principally  from  the  channels  of  legiti- 
mate trade.  The  workingman  who  receives  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  or 
thereabouts  every  month  has  a  place  in  which  to  lay  every  one  of  the 
dollars  coming  to  him.  If,  out  of  the  sum  received,  he  or  his  wife 
squander  five,  or  seven,  dollars  monthly  in  lottery  gambling,  either 
the  landlord,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  clothier,  or  the  shoe-merchant 
has  to  suffer.  This  same  consideration  has  broader  application,  and 
applies  at  second-hand  to  the  larger  dealer;  and  so  also  it  affects  the 
mechanic  and  the  laborer,  since  it  decreases  the  capacity  of  the  com- 
munity to  employ.  Opponents  of  the  lottery  maintain  that  the  State 
would  profit  more  by  leaving  all  this  money  in  honest  circulation,  so 
as  to  improve  the  condition  of  individuals  and  promote  trade,  than 
by  having  it  appropriated  in  the  way  it  is  now  appropriated  simply 
that  a  fraction  of  it  may  be  refunded  to  the  State  treasury. 

The  strongest  objection  of  all,  however,  is  the  one  of  immediate 
morals.  The  State  is  organized  to  suppress  crime.  When  it  reverses 
this  order  and  constitutes  itself  the  guardian  and  the  promoter  of  vice, 
it  is  violating  the  sacred  trust  confided  to  it.  What  would  be  said  of 
a  government  which  should  place  robbery  or  assassination  under  toll 
and  license  a  corporation  with  full  authority  to  plunder  or  to  kill? 
They  attempt  an  answer  to  this  by  pretending  that  gambling  cannot 
be  prevented,  and  that  therefore  it  should  be  regulated  and  made  to 
contribute  to  the  needs  of  the  State.  What  vice  is  there  in  all  the 
catalogue  that  can  be  entirely  extirpated?  Despite  all  laws,  despite 
juries,  jails,  and  even  the  gallows,  is  there  not  a  succession  of  homi- 
cides? But  numerous  as  such  killings  are,  what  would  be  the  fearful 
total  were  the  State  to  cease  all  efforts  at  suppression;  and,  worse 
still,  were  she  to  abet  and  foster  crime  of  this  atrocious  character? 
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Who  would  think  of  demanding  that  the  federal  government  with- 
draw its  cutters  from  the  seas,  and  discharge  its  force  of  revenue  offi- 
cers on  the  plea  that  smuggling  can  never  be  entirely  prevented? 
Strange  that  men  can  see  no  difference  between  a  state  of  things 
whereunder  a  few  surreptitious  lottery  pedlers  sell  by  stealth,  and  a 
state  of  things  wdiereunder  we  have  to  tremble  for  the  law,  and  the 
community  is  poisoned  with  open  lottery  shops,  and  the  lanes  and 
streets  are  flooded  with  an  army  of  brazen  and  persistent  ticket 
venders ! 

Even  were  it  a  hopeless  task  for  a  government  to  repress  crime, 
that  furnishes  no  honest  reason  why  it  should  take  it  into  open  official 
favor,  and  become  a  confessed  partner  in  its  practice.  The  ultimate 
foundation  of  peace  and  good  order  is  individual  morality.  No  law 
can  check  vice  among  a  people  wholly  abandoned  to  its  practice. 
Of  what  avail  are  statutes  against  robbery  among  a  population  living 
by  plunder?  What  more  potent  agency  in  the  way  of  maintaining 
individual  virtue  than  pure  public  opinion?  A  community  will  pre- 
serve its  morals  so  long  as  vice  is  feared  and  despised.  The  moment 
it  loses  the  dread  and  the  hatred  of  wrong-doing,  that  moment  does 
vice  come  into  the  ascendency.  What  sort  of  political  economy  is  it 
which  boldly  counteracts  the  teaching  of  our  firesides,  that  gambling 
is  a  vice  to  be  abominated  and  shunned?  How  shall  the  rising  gen- 
erations be  induced  to  contemn  and  fear  this  most  insidious  of  tempta- 
tions, when  the  State  holds  it  constantly  before  them  as  the  one  great 
benefactor  of  the  Commonwealth?  How  shall  our  children  despise 
the  gambler  who  is  providing  for  their  education,  rearing  the  levees 
which  keep  out  the  floods,  and  supporting  hospitals  and  asylums  for 
orphans  and  the  insane? 

As  it  is,  we  are  surrounded  by  visible  evidences  of  the  demorali- 
zation already  accomplished  among  our  people.  We  have  a  horror 
and  great  dread  for  the  progressive  consequences  which  must  flow 
from  twenty-five  years  more  of  this  hideous  trade,  this  systematic 
debauching  of  a  people  according  to  the  latest  and  most  improved  of 
business  methods.  Already  our  servant  girls  are  becoming  in  consid- 
erable numbers  practised  and  habitual  thieves,  putting  our  market 
baskets  under  daily  toll  for  lottery  money.  The  number  of  defalca- 
tions large  and  petty  is  multiplying.  The  number  of  lottery  offices 
has  multiplied,  and  the  roll  of  their  habitual  customers  is  growing 
steadily.  Saddest  of  all,  this  roll  numbers  a  multitude  of  women  and 
of  children,  the  latter  including  those  of  tender  years.     Your  lottery 
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vender  has  no  compunctions,  nothing  in  the  sliapc  of  coininiseration. 
He  will  hand  out  the  ticket  to  the  poor  starved  woman,  though  he 
must  guess  that  the  twenty-live  cents  handed  to  him  in  return  is  taken 
from  the  scanty  table  of  herself  and  children,  lie  will  write  out  the 
combination  for  the  servant  girl  though  he  be  aware  that  the  nickels 
she  hands  him  are  filched  from  the  money  intrusted  to  her  for  the 
purchase  of  food  for  her  employer.  lie  will  smile  a  treacherous  smile 
into  the  childish  face  of  the  toddling  infant,  who  gives  him  the  cents 
got  for  other  and  better  purposes  and  laying  at  the  same  time  the 
foundations  of  future  ruin  for  itself. 

There  are  fathers  of  families  in  Louisiana  who  are  laboring  for  the 
perpetuation  of  this  horror  among  us.  They  answer  our  indignant 
protests  with  the  scurvy  plea,  among  others,  that  the  lottery  compels 
no  one  to  purchase  tickets  and  that  it  has  never  done  them  any  dam- 
age. What  alluring  vice  is  there  which  cast  ropes  about  the  necks  of 
its  victims  and  drags  them  into  its  dens?  Many  of  these  men  who 
indulge  in  bad  logic  of  this  kind  have  the  hardihood  to  pray  to 
Almighty  God  daily  to  lead  them  not  into  temptation.  This  prayer 
is  intended  for  themselves,  their  waives  and  children.  And  yet,  when 
it  comes  their  own  turn  to  close  the  hell-holes  in  the  shape  of  lottery 
shops  which  are  at  almost  every  corner  leading  the  wives  and  children 
of  others  astray,  they  have  deaf  ears.  Worse,  far  worse,  they  actually 
contemplate  voting  to  maintain  these  soul-traps.  A  case  is  reported 
of  a  father  who  was  among  the  number  of  those  who  argued  in 
this  way,  defending  the  lottery.  A  sudden  and  shocking  revelation 
awaited  him :  he  discovered  that  his  own  son  had  been  stealing  from 
him  to  play  lotter}^  Then  when  the  iron  was  within  his  own  soul  he 
appreciated  the  brutal  criminality  of  this  plea  and  became  a  deter- 
mined enemy  to  the  lottery  amendment. 

The  opponents  of  the  lottery  are  hoj)eful  of  success.  They  refuse 
to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  will  be  willing, 
now  that  the  issue  is  better  understood,  to  sell  the  honor  and  fair 
name  of  their  State ;  to  surrender  their  individual  liberties  into  the 
hands  of  a  horde  of  gamblers;  to  debauch  for  money  the  morals  of 
men,  women,  and  children;  to  have  within  their  borders  an  enduring 
carnival  of  crime.  Should,  however,  the  result  be  difl'erent,  we  put 
our  trust  in  the  people  of  the  other  States,  asking  them  to  wage  war 
for  us  upon  this  deadly  and  potent  evil  until  it  is  at  last  exterminated. 
The  honor  of  Louisiana  is  to  an  extent  the  honor  of  the  entire  Union : 
the  welfare  and  purity  of  one  State  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  all 
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the  States.  A  vigorous  enforcement  of  existing  postal  laws  bearing 
against  all  lotteries,  supplemented  hy  other  legislation  closing  to  tliem 
the  express  service,  will  go  far  toward  protecting  the  other  States 
against  a  corporation  which  is  a  confessed  pirate,  a  wilful  violator  of 
every  law.  But  it  may  serve  at  the  same  time  to  turn  the  greed  and 
ingenuit}^  of  the  company  more  strongly  against  tlie  fortunes  and  the 
morals  of  our  own  people.  The  only  sure  remedy,  in  case  of  the  final 
loss  of  the  anti-lottery  cause  in  Louisiana,  is  the  passage  according  to 
rule  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
hibiting the  States  from  establishing  lotteries,  and  making  it  penal 
under  Federal  law  to  conduct  a  gambling  game  of  this  character.  It 
is  true  that  it  is  not  a  wise  policy  to  amend  the  constitution  upon 
slight  occasion.  But,  when  we  find  an  evil  grown  too  strong  for 
State  control,  and  capable  of  reducing  a  sovereign  Commonwealth  into 
ignoble  bondage,  and  actually  accomplishing  that  end,  the  necessity  is 
overwhelming  for  the  forceful  arm  of  the  General  Government  to  in- 
tervene. There  is,  as  well,  a  community  of  peril  among  the  States ; 
for,  what  is  sought  to  be  done  in  Louisiana  was  attempted  very 
recently  in  North  Dakota.  No  State  can  be  certain  that  this  same 
corporation,  or  some  other  combination  of  gamblers  emulating  their 
example,  will  not  attempt  to  fasten  itself  in  the  same  fashion  upon  it. 
What  has  been  done  may  be  done  again ;  and  flesh  and  blood  are  much 
the  same  in  one  quarter  of  the  Union  as  in  another.  As  a  last  resort, 
the  people  of  Louisiana  battling  against  this  evil  will  look  forward  to 
this  relief  against  the  dire  consequences  of  defeat. 

Frank  McGloin. 
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The  Louisiana  State  Lottery  Company  was  chartered  by  an  act  of 
the  Louisiana  legislature  on  August  11,  1868,  the  act  becoming  a  law 
without  the  approval  of  the  governor  who  permitted  the  ten  days  to 
pass  without  vetoing  it. 

The  persons  named  as  incorporators  were  Robert  Bloomer,  Jesse 
R.  Irwin,  John  Considine,  Charles  II.  Murray,  F.  F.  Wilder,  C.  T. 
Howard,  and  Philip  N.  Luckett.  John  A.  Morris  subsequently  ac- 
quired the  interest  of  some  of  the  others — how  it  is  not  definitely 
known ;  but  there  is  now  pending  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  suit 
against  him  by  one  Z.  E.  Simmons  in  which  the  story  is  told.  The 
case  of  Ben.  Wood  and  others  against  Morris  and  others  which  was 
filed  in  New  York  also  will  throw  some  light  on  it.  This  last-named 
suit  was  dismissed  on  the  exception  or  demurrer  of  Morris  that  lottery 
gambling  was  contrary  to  good  morals  and  public  policy  and  could 
not  be  adjudicated  upon  by  a  court  of  justice. 

By  the  terms  of  the  act  the  lottery  was  to  "be  and  continue  for 
and  during  the  term  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1869."  This  would  make  the  charter  expire  on  December  31, 
1893.  The  lottery  company  existed  under  this  charter  until  the  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  in  1878,  when  the  act  was  repealed  and  the 
charter  destroyed. 

The  lottery  company  disregarded  this  repealing  act,  claiming  that 
its  charter  was  a  contract  with  the  State  which  could  not  be  repealed, 
and  immediately  went  to  work  for  a  constitutional  convention,  which 
it  succeeded  in  having  called. 

That  convention  met  in  1879  and  proceeded  to  put  the  lottery  in 
the  constitution  of  the  State  and  to  recognize  its  charter  as  a  contract 
binding  upon  the  State  for  the  period  therein  specified.  In  this  it 
succeeded  by  its  usual  majority  of  one,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  solid 
negro  vote  in  the  convention.  The  lottery  company  was  required  to 
file  a  ])a])er  with  the  secretary  of  state  surrendering  its  monopoly  fca- 
tu  e,  as  well  as  to  ])ay  money  to  the  State  each  year  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  Charity  Ilosjiital  of  New  Orleans,  an  institution  which  had  been 
in  operation  for  thirty -five  years  before  the  lottery  was  thought  of. 
This  the  lottery  company  did.  But  it  has  never  permitted  the  char- 
tering of  any  opposition  lottery  company,  although  numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  do  so,  as  permitted  by  the  constitution  until  the 
year  1895,  at  Avhich  time  the  constitution  declares  that  all  charters 
granted  by  the  legislature  shall  cease. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  John  A.  Morris,  who  had 
become  the  lottery  magnate,  announced  by  means  of  a  letter  published 
in  the  newspapers  in  April  or  March,  1890,  that  he  would  apply  to  the 
legislature  for  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  granting  to  him  a 
lottery  charter  for  the  term  of  twenty-five  years,  offering  to  pay  there- 
for the  sum  of  $500,000  per  year. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  here  that  the  lottery  has  two  sorts  of  draw- 
ings, the  monthly  drawing  and  the  daily  drawing.  The  monthly 
drawing  takes  place  twelve  times  a  year  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
each  month;  ten  of  the  drawings  are  "  ordinary  "  drawings  the  tickets 
of  each  of  which  amount  to  $2,000,000  and  the  prizes  to  $1,054,800, 
the  difference  going  into  the  lottery's  pocket.  Two  of  the  monthly 
drawings  are  "  grand  extraordinary  "  drawings,  in  each  of  which  the 
price  of  the  tickets  amounts  to  twice  as  much  as  in  each  of  the  ordinary 
drawings,  the  prizes  also  amount  to  twice  as  much,  and  the  lottery's 
profit  to  twice  as  much. 

In  addition  to  the  monthly  drawing  for  which  the  tickets  are  sold 
all  over  the  country,  the  lottery  has  a  daily  drawing  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  All  over  the  city  are  policy  shops  "run  "  by  the  lot- 
tery company  where  a  person  may  go  in  and  play  as  low  as  twenty- 
five  cents,  or  as  high  as  five  hundred  dollars,  getting  a  printed  ticket 
with  certain  numbers  on  it,  or  if  he  desires  it  a  ticket  with  any  num- 
bers he  wish  written  upon  it.  At  four  o'clock  every  afternoon  numbers 
from  one  to  seventy-five  (or  sixty-nine)  are  put  in  the  wheel  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  (according  to  the  number  in  the  wheel)  are  drawn  out. 
The  chance  of  winning  in  this  drawing  is  about  one  in  76,000.  There 
are  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  according  to  a  count  made  by  the 
police  in  October,  1891,  one  hundred  and  eight  of  these  policy  shops; 
and  their  receipts  average  sixty  dollars  per  day  each.  They  are  open 
and  sell  tickets  three  hundred  and  thirteen  days  in  the  year.  From 
these  data  can  be  calculated  the  immense  sum  drawn  by  them  from 
the  people  of  New  Orleans  every  year.  The  lottery  company  claims 
that  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  tickets  in  the  monthly  drawing, 
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only  seven  per  cent  comes  from  Louisiana  and  that  the  remaining 
ninety-three  per  cent  is  drawn  from  the  other  States  in  the  Union. 

One  of  the  favorite  ways  of  the  lottery  to  reward  a  small  politician 
who  has  served  it  is  to  give  him  one  of  these  city  policy  shops  which 
is  run  for  him  by  a  clerk  in  whose  name  it  is  kept,  he  paying  the 
clerk  a  salary  and  taking  the  commissions  for  the  sale  of  the  tickets. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  re-charter,  or  attempt  to  re- 
charter  the  lottery.  When  Morris  made  his  announcement  that  he 
intended  to  apply  for  a  re-charter  and  would  offer  $500,000  per  year  for 
it,  all  the  daily  papers  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  country  press  immediately  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
position. The  lottery  company  had  purchased  as  many  of  the  papers 
as  were  for  sale.  Just  at  this  time,  or  a  little  before,  seven  gentle- 
men, Messrs.  Charles  Parlange,  C.  Harrison  Parker,  Jno.  C.  Wickliffe, 
W.  G.  Yincent,  Frank  McGloin,  Geo.  W.  Young,  and  the  Eev.  B. 
Carridine,  a  Methodist  minister,  met  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Parlange  and 
formed  the  Anti-Lottery  League  of  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  fight- 
ing the  lottery.  At  first  it  was  difficult  to  get  people  to  join  it,  so 
great  was  the  terror  of  the  power  of  the  lottery ;  but  it  grew  until  at 
last  it  opened  the  fight. 

Its  first  move  was  to  establish  a  newspaper,  for  without  one  the 
fight  could  not  be  carried  on.  Kaising  the  money  they  purchased  a 
plant,  having  organized  a  stock  company,  and  started  "  The  New 
Delta,"  with  Messrs.  Parker  and  Wickliffe  as  editors.  The  lottery 
and  the  lottery's  subsidized  press  immediately  opened  a  war  on  the 
new  paper.  But  it  fought  back  and  eventually  whipped  out  the  op- 
position in  its  attempt  to  drive  it  to  the  wall ;  and  now,  from  a  little 
evening,  four-page  paper,  it  has  become  an  eight-page  morning  paper 
with  as  large  a  business  as  any  paper  in  the  city. 

The  first  issue  of  "The  New  Delta"  appeared  on  May  12,  1890, 
the  day  the  legislature  assembled.  When  that  body  met,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  each  house  were  opposed  to  the  proposition  of  Morris.  The 
next  day  after  the  legislature  met  Morris  raised  his  ofl'er  from  $500,- 
000  to  $1,000,000  a  year  for  the  lottery  privilege,  and  then  went  to 
work  on  tlie  legislature.  He  established  regular  headquarters  in 
Baton  Eouge,  the  capital,  and  would  send  for  members  whom  he 
desired  to  get  over,  using  such  arguments  as  were  best  suited  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  ends.  An  anti-lottery  caucus  of  the  two  houses 
was  formed  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  two  houses  signed 
a  paper  pledging  themselves  never  under  any  circumstances  to  vote 
38 
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for  the  lottery  proposition,  and  agreed  that,  if  they  did  so,  that  fact 
was  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  they  had  been  bribed  to  do  it. 
Many  men  who  signed  that  pledge  finally  voted  for  the  bill.  The 
fight  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  the  legislature  was  led  by 
the  Hon.  Murphy  J.  Foster,  senator  from  the  parish  of  St.  Mary. 

Finally  the  lottery  company  got  the  requisite  number  (two-thirds) 
pledged  to  its  measure  in  the  house,  and  the  bill  was  introduced  by 
S.  0.  Shattuck,  the  representative  from  Calcasieu.  Three  times  the 
bill  was  put  upon  its  passage  before  it  could  be  accomplished.  First 
one  member  was  taken  sick  and  could  not  attend;  then  another  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  as  he  rose  in  his  seat  to  vote  for  the  nlisasure ; 
and  final  1}^  it  was  passed  amid  the  most  violent  storm  which  had  ever 
passed  over  Baton  Kouge,  and  just  as  Shattuck,  the  member  who  in- 
troduced it,  gave  his  vote  the  state-house  was  struck  by  lightning, 
extinguishing  all  the  electric  lights  in  the  building. 

It  was  then  sent  to  the  senate.  There  the  same  delays  accom- 
panied it ;  senator  after  senator  was  bought  over  to  the  support  of  the 
measure  until  at  last  the  requisite  two-thirds  were  had  in  the  senate. 
It  was  then  passed  and  was  sent  to  the  governor,  Francis  T.  Nicholls, 
for  approval.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  in  his  message  Governor 
Nich^lls  had  strongly  denounced  the  measure  and  advised  against  its 
passage.  As  soon  as  it  reached  him  he  vetoed  it  in  a  ringing  mes- 
sage. In  it  he  said :  "I  will  never  permit  one  of  my  hands  to  assist  in 
destroying  what  the  other  was  sacrificed  in  endeavoring  to  uphold — 
the  honor  of  my  native  State.  Should  I  affix  my  signature  to  this  bill 
I  should  indeed  be  ashamed  to  let  my  left  hand  know  what  my  right 
hand  had  done."  The  allusion  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  known 
that  Governor  Nicholls  lost  his  left  arm  at  the  battle  of  Chancellor^j- 
ville  while  commanding  a  Confederate  brigade. 

The  house  of  representatives  immediately  passed  the  bill  again 
over  the  veto  and  sent  it  to  the  senate.  Here  another  check  was  met. 
J.  Fisher  Smith,  one  of  the  lottery  senators,  was  dangerously  ill.  He 
could  not  be  brought  into  the  senate  chamber.  It  was  proposed  to 
take  the  senate  and  go  to  his  room  and  there  hold  a  session  and  pass 
the  bill  over  the  governor's  veto.  This  was  defeated  by  his  physician 
who  said  that  the  excitement  would  kill  him.  In  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  Senator  Smith  died.  The  senate  then  adopted  a  resolution 
that  the  governor  had  no  right  to  veto  the  bill  and  sent  the  bill  back 
to  the  house  of  representatives.  The  house  immediately  rescinded  its 
vote  passing  it  aver  the  veto,  and  adopted  the  resolution  of  the  senate, 
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and  sent  the  bill  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  promulgation.  This  was 
three  days  before  the  session  of  the  legislature  expired  by  limitation. 
The  legislature  adjourned  on  July  11.  Immediately  after  the  ad- 
journment it  was  discovered  that  all  the  constitutional  requirements 
had  not  been  complied  with — such  as  entering  the  proposed  amend- 
ment in  full  on  the  journal  of  the  house  and  senate  w^itli  the  names  of 
the  members  voting  for  it;  nor  did  the  journals  show  that  it  had  been 
read  in  full  on  three  different  days  in  each  house ;  all  of  which  were 
required  by  the  constitution  of  the  State. 

Immediately  the  secretary  of  the  senate  and  the  clerk  of  the  house 
were  telegraphed  for  to  come  to  New  Orleans.  They  came,  and  after 
a  consultation  they  went  to  Baton  Kouge,  the  capital,  with  Lloyd 
Posey,  one  of  the  lottery  senators,  and  changed  and  altered  the  jour- 
nals of  the  two  houses  so  as  to  make  them  show  that  these  formalities 
had  been  observed.  The  journals  had  already  been  printed,  but  not 
bound.  They  destroyed  four  forms  of  twelve  pages  each,  forty-eight 
forms  or  pages  in  all,  and  had  forty-eight  new  ones  set  up  containing 
the  changes.  These  facts  were  sworn  to  by  the  printers  who  did  the 
work  and  by  the  foreman  of  the  State  printing  office  and  were  ad- 
mitted on  the  witness  stand  by  the  secretary  and  the  clerk  themselves, 
in  the  suit  which  I  shall  describe  further  on. 

Matters  were  standing  thus  when  the  anti-lottery  league  called  a 
State  convention  to  be  held  in  Baton  Rouge  August  7,  1890,  to  be 
composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  parishes  in  the  State.  That  con- 
vention met,  and  out  of  the  fifty -nine  parishes  in  the  State  only  one 
was  unrepresented.  The  State  farmers'  alliance  was  in  session  at  that 
place  at  the  time,  and  that  body  united  as  a  whole  with  the  anti- 
lottery  convention  on  the  lottery  question.  That  convention  w^as  in 
session  two  days  and  adjourned  after  issuing  an  address  to  the  union 
and  appointing  a  committee  to  conduct  the  campaign  against  the  lot- 
tery. That  committee  immediately  organized  by  electing  Charles 
Parlange  chairman,  Murphy  J.  Foster  vice-chairman,  Jno.  C.  Wick- 
liffe  secretary,  and  E.  B.  Kruttschnitt  treasurer,  and  went  to  work  to 
organize  the  people  of  the  State  against  the  lottery. 

The  secretary  of  state  refused  to  promulgate  the  act  passed  by  the 
legislature  and  to  advertise  it  for  election  by  the  people  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  not  passed  as  the  law  requires.  John  A.  Morris  immedi- 
ately, that  is  in  the  fall,  after  the  secretary  had  formally  refused  to 
promulgate  it,  brought  suit  against  him  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  The 
case  was  tried  before  a  judge  who  was  a  lottery  man,  yet  the  })roof 
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was  so  overwhelming  that  he  decided  the  case  against  the  lottery. 
Morris  then  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  After  hear- 
ing the  case,  wherein  all  the  proof  I  have  set  forth  above  was  made, 
the  court  decided  that  the  governor  had  no  power  to  veto  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  two  houses  had  a  right 
to  change  the  record,  after  the  adjournment.  The  change  was  proved 
to  have  been  made  July  16,  five  days  after  the  adjournment.  The 
decision  of  the  court  was  three  to  two;  one  of  the  three  judges  who 
decided  in  favor  of  the  lottery  was  Judge  Samuel  D.  McEnery  who 
is  now  the  lottery's  candidate  for  governor  at  the  ensuing  election. 

The  Anti -Lottery  State  Committee  inaugurated  a  vigorous  campaign 
by  means  of  "  The  New  Delta  "  and  by  meetings  and  speeches  all  over 
the  State.  The  lottery  company  began  its  campaign  through  the 
newspapers  it  had  bought,  and  later  sent  out  a  corps  of  hired  orators 
through  the  State  speaking  in  favor  of  it.  It  also  organized  the  "  Pro- 
gressive League,"  an  organization  whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  by  the  people  at  the  election  next 
April,  paying  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and  the  expenses  of  the 
organization,  which  were  and  are  great.  This  league  flooded  the  State 
with  literature  in  favor  of  the  lottery  and  had  unlimited  funds.  The 
Anti-Lottery  League  and  the  committee  were  restricted  to  such  funds 
as  were  contributed  by  private  subscription.  The  ladies  organized  the 
"Women's  Anti-Lottery  League  "  and  have  done  good  work. 

The  anti-lottery  men  have  made  a  combination  with  the  farmers' 
union  inside  of  the  Democratic  party  and  have  agreed  to  support  for 
governor,  treasurer,  and  superintendent  of  public  schools  men  named 
by  the  farmer  delegates  to  the  Democratic  convention. 

The  lottery  men  have  made  a  combination  with  the  "  city- ward- 
boss  "  element  in  New  Orleans  and  the  professional  politicians  in  the 
country ;  and  so  the  situation  stands  to-day. 

There  are  various  other  matters  connected  with  this  lottery  fight 
which  are  interesting,  but  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  it  is  hard  to 
tell  where  to  begin  to  relate  them;  nor  can  they  be  given  in  chrono- 
logical order.  For  instance,  several  years  ago  one  of  the  lottery  crowd 
filed  in  the  federal  court  in  New  Orleans  a  suit  against  Morris, 
Howard,  and  the  rest  of  the  lottery  crowd,  praying  for  an  accounting. 
The  plaintiff  was  one  DaPonta,  who  is  still  here  and  is  a  prominent 
lottery  man.  In  that  petition  he  alleges  that  large  sums  were  used 
by  McH:'ris  and  his  partners  in  bribing  legislators  and  other  State  offi- 
cers;   and  the  allegations  were  supported  by  the  affidavits  of   the 
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plaintiil  and  of  one  of  the  agents  who  did  tlie  bribery.  That  suit  was 
never  tried  but  was  settled  amicably  out  of  court,  and  Morris's  plea 
has  been  stolen  from  the  record. 

Just  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  which  passed  the 
lottery  bill  in  July  1890,  one  of  the  senators,  who  had  been  an  anti- 
lottery  man  and  who  was  the  last  man  converted  to  the  lottery  side, 
died  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  this  city.  He  was  a  man  who  never  had 
a  dollar  in  his  life.  lie  was  one  of  those  men  whom  you  have  some- 
times met  that  were  born  about  one  thousand  dollars  behindhand  and 
who  never  caught  up.  lie  was  deeply  in  debt  and  had  been  so 
ever  since  he  was  a  man.  From  his  dead  body  was  taken  a  money- 
belt  which  contained  $18,000  in  one-thousand-doUar  bills,  all  new. 
Another  also,  a  member  of  the  house,  who  was  the  same  sort  of  a  man, 
died  very  soon  after  the  adjournment  and  a  large  sum  of  money  was 
found  in  his  possession  also. 

Another  member  of  the  house,  Joseph  St.  Amant,  of  Ascension, 
was  arrested  during  the  session  under  an  information  for  receiving  a 
bribe  filed  by  the  district-attorney.  The  evidence  was  as  conclusive 
as  circumstantial  evidence  could  well  be.  The  lottery  officers  were 
summoned  to  attend  the  trial  and  to  produce  the  books  and  vouchers 
of  the  lottery  company.  They  disobeyed  the  subpoena  and  went  to 
the  State  of  Mississippi  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  The 
judge  called  the  case  up  after  ten  o'clock  at  night  on  the  last  day  of 
the  term  of  court  and  ordered  the  district-attorney  to  proceed  with  the 
trial,  despite  the  district-attorney's  showing  that  the  witnesses  for  the 
State  had  refused  to  obey  the  summons  to  attend  and  testify  and  that 
the  books  of  the  lottery  company  were  not  in  court.  The  judge  per- 
emptorily ordered  him  to  go  on  with  the  case.  This  the  district- 
attorney  refused  to  do,  and,  in  order  to  prevent^  the  defendant  from 
having  a  good  plea  of  former  jeopardy,  entered  a  nolle  prosequi]  thus 
reserving  to  the  State  the  right  to  indict  him  again. 

Every  time  the  lottery  has  come  before  any  representative  assem- 
bly it  has  commanded  the  support  of  every  purchasable  man  in  that 
body.  In  every  legislature  and  in  the  constitutional  convention  it  has 
received  the  soiid  support  of  the  negro  members.  It  has  dozens  of 
men  who  have  been  and  are  in  public  life  upon  its  ])ay-roll,  giving 
them  stipulated  sums  pe?-  (unurm,  for  services  heretofore  rendered. 
Those  it  can  buy  it  l)uys;  and  those  it  cannot  buy  it  seeks  to  destroy. 
It  has  no  politics  and  knows  no  party.  It  numbers  among  its  servants 
Democrats  and  Republicans.     It  lias  traded  with  all  parties  and  has 
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supported  all  parties.  It  lias  among  its  principal  stockholders  P.  B. 
S.  Pinchback,  the  negro  ex-lieutenant-governor  of  this  State,  and  P.  F. 
Ilervvig,  the  chairman  of  the  Eepublican  State  central  committee; 
while  one  of  the  men  who  is  leading  its  present  fight  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  State  executive  committee,  and  it  has  captured  the 
machinery  of  the  Democratic  party  in  this  State.  At  the  last  election 
its  money  was  used  to  overthrow  the  bosses  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans ;  this  year  it  has  made  a  combination  with  those  bosses.  At 
the  last  election  it  offered  money  to  the  Nicholls  campaign-committee, 
coupled  with  a  pledge  not  to  apply  for  a  re-charter,  in  order  to  defeat 
McEnery  who  was  then  a  candidate;  this  year  it  has  taken  up 
McEnery  as  its  candidate  and  is  abusing  Nicholls.  Like  St.  Paul,  it 
is  all  things  to  all  men,  but  there  the  resemblance  stops.  Its  course 
has  been  marked  by  bribery  from  the  day  of  its  birth  until  this 
minute,  and  its  track  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  the  characters  of 
the  men  who  have  served  it. 

Its  most  dangerous  quality  is*  its  indirection.  For  example,  in 
1890,  the  year  it  applied  for  the  act  submitting  the  question  of  a  re- 
charter  to  the  people,  there  was  an  overflow  in  a  part  of  the  alluvial 
region  of  Louisiana.  The  lottery  expended  a  vast  sum  of  money, 
something  like  $150,000,  in  closing  breaks  in  the  levee  and  in  repair- 
ing weak  places;  it  also  sent  relief  to  overflowed  sections.  This  was 
to  induce  the  people  to  write  to  their  representatives  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  re-charter.  In  1891  there  were  other  breaks  in  the  levees,  and 
other  people  were  overflowed.  Some  of  these  people  made  applica- 
tion to  the  lottery  for  aid.  It  was  refused.  There  was  no  election  to 
be  held  this  year.  If  there  is  an  overflow  next  year  (and  the  levees 
will  have  to  be  watched  to  prevent  their  being  cut)  the  lottery  will 
be  there  with  all  the  aid  the  people  want.  Its  "  reptile  "  fund  is  well- 
nigh  inexhaustible.  In  the  recent  city  election  there  were  spent  more 
than  $100,000  by  the  McEnery  side.  Every  cent  of  it  came  out  of 
the  lottery  treasury. 

This  is  the  power  which  the  anti-lottery  men  of  Louisiana  are 
fighting. 

Jno.  C.  Wickliffe. 


THE  POPE  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PAPACY. 

The  late  conflict  arising  from  tlic  French  pilgrims'  insult  to  the 
memory  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  followed  by  the  indignant  protest*  of 
the  Italian  population,  has  drawn  attention  afresh  to  the  state  of  the 
Papal  question.  It  was  certainly  a  very  hazardous  enterprise  of  Leo 
XIII.  to  invite  masses  of  French  pilgrims  to  Eome  at  the  time  when 
the  anniversary  of  the  annexation  of  the  present  Capital  \vas  cele- 
brated by  the  people.  The  Pope's  principal  allocutions  were  indeed 
moderate,  but  the  physical  and  mental  overstrain  of  the  aged  Pontiff 
caused  by  the  constant  exertions  of  receptions  and  ceremonies  pro- 
voked an  irritability  to  which  he  gave  vent  in  his  address  to  the  union 
of  the  Catholic  youth;  and  it  sounded  rather  as  a  cry  for  combat 
when  he  said  that  those  who  maintained  that  the  Pope  was  free  falsi- 
fied the  idea  of  liberty.  It  is  true  that  he  asked  his  hearers  not  to 
overstep  the  limits  of  legality,  but  if  once  the  passions  of  young  men 
are  inflamed  such  admonitions  are  easily  set  aside ;  and  it  is  not  as- 
tonishing that  the  ardent  French  youths  tried  to  give  practical  ex- 
pression of  their  feelings.  The  incident  is  not  yet  closed ;  for,  if  the 
Italian  Government  with  laudable  promptness  has  punished  those 
authorities  who  did  not  protect  the  pilgrims  on  their  journey  home- 
ward against  the  insults  of  the  populace,  and  if  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor at  Rome  has  expressed  to  the  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
the  regret  of  his  Government  on  account  of  the  excesses  committed 
by  his  compatriots,  if  furthermore  the  French  Minister  of  Finance  has 
uttered  words  of  sympathy  towards  Italy  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
Garibaldi  monument  at  Nice,  ai^d  his  colleague  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
M.  Ribot,  has  spoken  in  the  same  strain  in  the  Chamber,  denying  any 

*  We  may  quote  here  the  text  of  the  Royal  answer  to  the  telegram  forwarded 
to  the  King  by  the  Sindaco  (Mayor)  of  Rome  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  popula- 
tion, which  was  at  fii-st  withheld  from  publicit}^  by  the  Government :  *'  Commosso 
come  figlio,  fiero  come  Italiano,  mi  uniaco  con  tutto  il  niiore  alia  grande  e  nobile 
2)rotesta  del  2)opolo  Romano,  il  mio  pojwlo  !  Consiyliate  ora  i  Romani  a 
rientrare  nella  calnia;  la  calma  ^  dei  fortif — Umberto.  [Moved  as  a  son,  proud 
as  an  Italian,  I  join  with  all  my  heart  in  the  great  and  noble  protest  of  the 
Roman  peoi)le,  my  own  people  !  Counsc.'l  the  Romans  now  to  be  calm;  calmness 
is  a  virtue  of  the  strong  ! — IfumhiTt.] 
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intention  on  the  part  of  France  of  restoring  tlie  temporal  power  of  tlio 
Pope, — the  conflict  has  nevertheless  embittered  the  international  rela- 
tions of  Italy  and  France. 

Moreover  it  appears  destined  to  have  domestic  consequences  in 
France,  for  most  of  the  bishops  have  answered  the  invitation  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice  to  stop  those  pilgrimages,  by  a  fiat  refusal  couched 
in  very  uncourteous  terms,  so  that  some  of  them  will  be  brought 
before  the  courts  on  account  of  disrespect  to  the  Government;  and 
this  may  lead  to  an  alienation  of  the  Conservative  party  from  the 
present  Ministry.  We  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  launch  into  specu- 
lations about  these  consequences,  but  we  revert  to  the  questions  of  the 
reciprocal  position  of  the  Papacy  and  Italy,  in  which  lies  the  origin  of 
the  recent  conflict — the  more  so  since  Leo  XIII.  is  a  very  aged  man 
who  showed  signs  of  great  weakness  during  the  late  ceremonies  and 
may  be  carried  off  any  day. 

The  Pope  invariably  maintains  that  he  is  not  free,  and  cannot 
become  so  again  unless  his  temporal  dominion  is  restored.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  this  be  true  and  if  so,  whether  there  be  any  prospect  of 
his  demand  being  fulfilled. 


The  origin  and  the  growth  of  the  former  Papal  dominion  are 
as  worldly  as  of  any  other  State.  Until  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  the  Popes  were  subjects  of  the  Eoman  Emperor.  They  ac- 
quired large  estates  by  donations  and  inheritance  over  which  with  the 
decline  of  the  Empire  they  gradually  exercised  rights  of  government. 
But  even  when  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  endowed  the  Eoman  See  with 
possessions  torn  from  the  Langobards,  these  were  not  considered  as 
its  property  but  as  a  great  episcopal  fief,  such  as  existed  in  the  Ger- 
manic countries  of  that  time.  With  Gregory  YII.  the  great  struggle 
between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire  began  and  it  was  Innocent  III. 
who  first  established  an  independent  government  in  the  estate  of  the 
Church.  The  most  energetic  representatives  of  that  tendency  were 
Alexander  YI.  and  Julius  II.  who  enlarged  their  dominion  by  force 
and  cunning.  Sixtus  Y.  and  Pius  Y.  reorganized  the  administration 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  State  and  thus  definitely  founded  the  Papal 
Monarchy. 

But  during  this  historical  development  appears  already  the  double 
character  of  this  Papal  State  in  consequence  of  the  Papacy's  being  at 
once  a  worldly  power  and  the  highest  spiritual  power.     On  the  one 
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side  it  was  a  source  of  great  revenue  for  the  general  government  of 
the  Church;  on  the  other  side  the  Popes  were  Italian  princes  and  as 
such  were  drawm  into  all  the  conflicts  of  political  strife.  The  other 
Governments  after  the  victory  of  the  Papacy  over  the  Empire  did  not 
contest  in  principle  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  bat  this  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  making  war  upon  him  and  occupying  Rome  or  other 
Papal  provinces,  just  as  the  Popes  on  their  side  made  leagues  with 
foreign  Governments,  such  as  the  famous  Treaty  of  Cambray  against 
Venice  in  1508.  It  is  evident  that  by  this  twofold  character  of  the 
Papal  dominion  the  highest  spiritual  office  of  Christianity  w^as  de- 
graded and  placed  in  the  service  of  ever-changing  worldly  interests; 
and  this  evil  was  increased  by  the  nature  of  a  priestly  government, 
which  lacked  the  intrinsic  force  to  maintain  the  independence  at 
which  it  aimed.  There  was  a  constant  disproportion  between  the 
universal  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  and  his  very  limited  terri- 
torial possessions,  which  even  the  most  astute  diplomacy  of  the  Curia 
and  the  support  of  political  purposes  by  spiritual  means  could  not 
efface.  Other  powers  constantly  availed  themselves  of  the  worldly 
position  of  the  Po2)e  as  a  means  to  force  him  to  take  steps,  on  which 
he  w^ould  never  have  ventured  as  the  Head  of  the  Church.  At  Avig- 
non the  Popes  were  the  obedient  servants  of  the  French  kings  and 
under  the  pressure  of  Philip  lY.  Clement  V.  committed  the  great 
judicial  murder  of  the  destruction  of  the  Templars.  Clement  VII. 
supported  the  Protestant  League  of  Schmalkalden  against  Charles  V. 
the  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  but  after  the  sack  of  Rome  by  that 
monarch  he  was  obliged  to  crown  him  at  Bologna.  Urban  VIII. 
favored  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  chief  of  the  Protestants;  Inno- 
cent XI.  favored  William  III.  of  England  against  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Clement  XIII.  was  forced  in  1774  by  the  Bourbon  Courts  to  suppress 
the  Jesuits.  This  disproportion  was  increased  by  the  internal  weak- 
ness of  the  Papal  administration,  forming  a  strange  contradiction  to 
the  firm  rules  of  the  ecclesiastical  government.  It  was  absolute,  yet 
without  any  traditions  and  constantly  changing,  and  the  result  was 
a  misgovernment  and  fleecing  of  the  people  with  scarcely  a  parallel  in 
the  civilized  world. "^ 

This  nuisance  still  increased  when,  after  the  interval  of  the  Napo- 
leonic era,  the  temporal  power  was  re-established.     It  accepted  the 

*  Compare  the  despatches  of  the  French  ambassadors  since  1667  com- 
municated in  "  Le  gouvernement  temporel  des  Papes,  jug6  par  la  diplomatie 
franyaise." 
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French  suppression  of  the  mediaeval  privileges  of  the  formerly  some- 
what inde])cndent  cities,  but  abolished  all  the  administrative  amelio- 
rations introduced  by  Napoleon  and  delivered  the  country  over  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  prelacy.  The  delegates  of  the  Pope  were  quite 
as  arbitrary  as  the  French  prefects  but  much  less  able.  It  was  in  fact 
a  theocracy  modified  by  anarchy.  The  consequence  was  constant  in- 
surrections put  down  by  Austrian  arms.  The  reforms  recommended 
b}^  the  Great  Powers  in  1832  came  to  nothing;  and,  when  at  last  Pius 
IX.  tried  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  by  reforms,  the  attempt  broke  down 
in  its  beginning.  This  was  but  natural,  for  the  chief  of  a  Church 
who  legislates  in  the  highest  spiritual  affairs  for  200,000,000  souls 
cannot  submit  to  the  demand  that  his  State  shall  no  longer  be  gov- 
erned in  the  interest  of  the  hierarchy.  The  conflict  with  the  repre- 
sentative assembly  convoked  in  1848  was,  therefore,  unavoidable. 
Pius  IX.  fled  to  Gaeta,  and  was  re-established  by  Napoleon  III.  in 
Eome  whilst  the  Austrians  again  occupied  the  Legations,  and  the  old 
misgovernment  remained  till  the  Italian  question  was  roused  by 
Napoleon  III.  and  Cavour  in  1859.  * 

Undoubtedly  the  French  Emperor  had  no  intention  of  creating  a 
united  Italian  State,  still  less  of  touching  the  temporal  dominion  of 
the  Pope,  but  he  was  outwitted  by  the  masterly  and  unscrupulous 
state-craft  of  Cavour  supported  by  the  disciplined  will  of  the  Italian 
people.  All  his  endeavors  to  find  a  mezzo-iermine  were  rendered  fruit- 
less by  the  hardy  action  of  the  Italian  statesman  as  well  as  by  the 
stubborn  refusal  of  the  Curia  to  make  any  concessions,  and  the  end 
was  that  the  Pope  found  himself  deprived  of  his  worldly  dominion 
except  what  was  called  the  "  Patrimomum  Petri^''^  about  a  third  of  his 
former  possessions  garrisoned  by  the  French.  Cavour  indeed  did  not 
renounce  the  annexation  of  this  remaining  third,  but  in  his  celebrated 
speeches  of  March  25  and  27,  1.861,  in  which  he  proclaimed  Eome 
as  the  capital  of  Italy,  he  admitted  that  this  annexation  could  not  be 
carried  out  against  the  will  of  France  and  that  it  ought  to  be  achieved 
without  extending  the  political  authority  on  the  ecclesiastical  domain. 
This  latter  condition  he  hoped  to  obtain  by  negotiation  with  the  Curia 
and  to  conclude  a  religious  peace  on  the  Capitol,  which  might  be  of 
far  greater  consequences  than  that  of  Westphalia. f     This  proved  an 

*  They  are  related  in  all  detail  in  the  interesting  book  by  Thouvenel:  *'  Le 
secret  de  I'Empereur,  Correspondance  confidentielleetinedite  entre  M.  Thouvenel, 
le  Due  de  Gramont  et  le  general  Comte  de  Flahaut."   1860-63.    Paris,  2  vols, ,  1889. 

f  Artom  et  Blanc:  "  GEuvre  parlementaire  du  Comte  de  Cavour."  P,  24. 
Paris,  1863. 
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illusion.  We  are  now  in  possession  of  all  the  documents  of  this  nego- 
tiation *  and  know  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  Cardinals  were  of  opin- 
ion that  the  large  concessions  which  Cavour  offered  to  the  Papacy 
might  be  accepted;  moreover  that  Pius  IX.  himself  was  wavering, 
but  by  the  resistance  of  Antonelli  the  whole  affair  fell  to  the  ground. 
Cavour  died,  and  the  attempts  of  Garibaldi  to  settle  the  question  by 
the  sword  had  as  little  success  as  the  Convention  between  Italy  and 
France  of  September,  1864,  trying  to  establish  a  modus  vivendi^  and  it 
was  only  after  the  great  defeat  of  the  French  in  1870  that  Italy  found 
the  courage  to  occupy  Kome,  and  the  rest  of  the  former  possessions  of 
the  Church. 

That  this  forcible  annexation,  although  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the 
population,  did  not  square  with  the  international  obligations  which 
Italy  had  entered  into,  cannot  be  contested ;  for  by  the  September 
Convention  of  1864  the  Government  had  promised  not  to  attack  the 
Papal  territory  nor  to  suffer  any  aggression  upon  it  and,  when 
(August  2,  1870)  the  French  Ambassador  announced  the  withdrawal 
of  the  French  garrison  from  Rome,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
replied  (August  4)  by  a  despatch,  stating  that  the  Government  w^ould 
continue  to  observe  strictly  the  obligations  entered  upon  in  1864.  If 
nevertheless  the  same  Ministry  several  weeks  afterwards  forcibly 
entered  Rome,  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  acted  under  the  irresistible 
pressure  of  the  people,  who  were  resolved  to  profit  by  the  favorable 
circumstances  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  struggle  carried  on  from 
Rome  by  the  Curia  and  the  dispossessed  Italian  princes  against  the 
new  Kingdom,  and  that  the  misgovernment  of  this  priest-State,  which 
was  most  detested  by  the  Romans  themselves  and  could  be  kept  up 
only  by  foreign  troops,  was  an  anachronism  destined  to  disappear 
sooner  or  later.  It  is  true  that  the  annexation  of  Rome  in  no  wise 
involved  the  necessity  of  making  it  the  capital  of  Italy.  Cavour  had 
given  this  cry  only  on  the  condition  of  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Pope;  and,  when  this  attempt  failed,  excellent  and  intelli- 
gent patriots  such  as  Azeglio,  Gino  Capponi,  Menabrea,  Jacini,  and 
Alfieri,  were  strongly  opposed  to  establishing  the  centre  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  Rome,  because  it  vastly  increased  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation;  for  it  placed  on  the  same  spot,  front  to  front,  two  hostile 
powers,  one  of  which  had  daily  to  feel  what  it  had  lost  by  its  forcible 
dispossession ;  and  so  the  antagonism  was  pushed  to  a  culminating 

*  Diomede  Pantaleoni:  "  L'Tdoa  Italiana  nella  soppressione  del  potere  tempo- 
rale  dei  Papi,  con  documenti  inediti."    Torino — Roma,  1884. 
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point.  Nevertheless  the  popuLnr  pressure  was  so  powerful  in  favor  of 
the  "  Bona  Capitale^''  which  had  entered  as  an  axiom  into  the  national 
creed,  that  the  Government  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  resist.  Given 
this  fact  and  seeing  that  the  Curia  refused  any  negotiations — even  a 
tacit  renunciation  which  Cavour  had  hoped  to  obtain — but  protested 
against  the  occupation  of  Eome  as  "  a  work  of  destruction  of  Cathol- 
icism and  the  negation  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Pope  and  the 
liberty  of  the  Church,  which  rendered  impossible  all  conciliation  " 
(Circular  Despatch  of  Cardinal  Antonelli  of  November,  1870),  nothing 
was  left  to  the  Government  but  to  prove  on  its  side  that  the  loss  of 
the  temporal  power  would  in  no  wise  infringe  upon  the  free  exercise 
of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope.  In  this  sense  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Yisconti  Venosta,  in  order  to  soothe  the  susceptibili- 
ties of  the  Catholics  abroad,  shortly  after  the  occupation  of  Eome 
gave  in  a  circular  despatch  of  October  18  the  most  positive  assur- 
ances that  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Holy  Father  should  re- 
ceive every  desirable  guarantee ;  and  in  order  to  realize  this  promise 
the  law  of  guarantees  of  May  18,  1871,  was  passed. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  act  shows  certain  deficiencies;  for 
instance,  Cavour  in  his  negotiations  had  offered  to  the  Pope  landed 
estates  {tale  massa  di  herd  stahili)  the  revenue  of  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  expenses  of  the  Curia  and  the  maintenance  of  its  dignity. 
This  might  have  been  tacitly  accepted  by  the  Pope  without  his  ex- 
plicit consent  and  would  not  have  formed  a  danger  to  the  State.  But 
the  law  of  1871  simply  constituted  a  permanent  donation  of  8,225,000 
francs  in  the  Italian  budget  for  the  Holy  See,  which  the  Pope  coald  not 
accept  without  becoming  the  pensioner  of  the  State,  a  position  incom- 
patible v/ith  his  dignity.  Further,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  law  of 
guarantees  was  not  always  faithfully  executed  by  the  Government, 
as  was  shown  by  the  insults  of  the  populace  at  the  funeral  of  Pius 
IX.,  and  by  several  judgments  of  the  Italian  courts,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  Theodoli-Martinucci,  and  in  the  question  of  the  estates 
of  the  Propaganda,  in  which  the  Government  upon  a  very  doubtful 
title  compelled  that  establishment  to  exchange  the  landed  property 
of  that  corporation  for  Italian  rentes. 

But  for  the  rest,  the  law  has  worked  well  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  was  never  more  free 
than  under  its  reign.  It  cannot  indeed  be  maintained  that  he  is  a 
sovereign,  for  the  essential  conditions  of  sovereignty  are  a  territory 
and  subjects.     The  miniature  Eepublic  of  San  Marino  has  both,  but 
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the  Vatican  and  Lateran  left  to  the  free  use  of  the  Pope  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  territory,  nor  can  the  Pope's  small  band  of  soldiers 
and  servants  be  treated  as  subjects.  He  has  indeed  the  right  of  lega- 
tion and  can  send  ministers  to  those  Governments  which  choose  to 
receive  them ;  but  he  is  not  able  to  grant  the  necessary  diplomatic 
privileges  to  the  ambassadors  accredited  to  him  except  by  the  con-- 
nivance  of  the  Italian  Government,  which  has  promised  to  do  so  in 
the  law  of  guarantees. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  the  Pope  is  no  longer  a  sovereign  he  is  treated 
as  a  sovereign  in  important  respects.  His  person  is  inviolable.  Any 
offence  or  attempt  against  it  is  to  be  punished  as  those  committed 
against  the  King,  nor  can  any  functionary  of  the  State  enter  his  resi- 
dence without  his  permission.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Pope  has 
become  more  independent  and  more  irresponsible  than  ever  before, 
lie  has  not  to  fear  any  attack  on  his  person  either  by  revolution  or 
by  a  foreign  Power.  If  a  sovereign  State  offends  another  Government 
by  action  or  word,  the  latter  is  entitled  to  demand  satisfaction,  and,  if 
it  is  refused,  to  declare  war.  The  Pope  is  free  of  such  reprisals.  A 
State  offended  by  him,  can  only  break  off  its  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Curia.  It  cannot  make  him  personally  responsible.  Having 
guaranteed  his  inviolability,  Italy  cannot  allow  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  against  the  Pope  on  Italian  soil  nor  do  so  herself. 

We  have  had  an  instance  of  this  in  the  ecclesiastical  conflict 
between  Prussia  and  the  Curia  {Kuliurkampf).  Prince  Bismarck  was 
highly  incensed  against  Pius  IX.  on  account  of  the  offensive  speeches 
of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  against  the  modern  Attila ;  and,  if  the  former 
temporal  power  had  still  existed,  the  German  Chancellor  would  prob- 
ably have  sent  a  man-of-war  to  occupy  Ancona  or  Civita-Yecchia. 
But,  when  he  applied  to  the  Italian  Government  to  stop  that  abuse  of 
speech,  it  was  compelled  to  answer  that  it  could  do  nothing,  the  law 
of  guarantees  having  sanctioned  the  inviolability  of  the  Pope  and  of 
his  residence.  Pius  IX.,  therefore,  continued  his  invectives  and  the 
end  was  that  Bismarck's  successor  felt  obliged  to  make  an  ignomini- 
ous peace  with  the  Curia,  by  which  he  surrended  the  Falk  laws, 
formerly  praised  as  a  bulwark  of  tlie  State.  The  Pope  therefore  can 
declare  laws  of  a  Government  null  and  void,  for  this  is  merely  an 
exercise  of  his  spiritual  power,  as  he  did  with  respect  to  the  Prussian 
May-laws  and  the  Austrian  school-laws;  and  the  respective  Govern- 
ments can  only  punish  their  bishops  and  priests  who  proclaim  hi? 
decisions  and  thus  provoke  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  their  country. 
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Nay  more,  tlie  position  of  the  Pope  in  Italy  is  in  certain  regards 
more  favorable  than  that  of  the  King.  A  creditor  of  the  latter  may 
bring  forward  an  action  against  the  civil  list,  which  may  be  con- 
demned to  pay ;  for,  although  the  King  cannot  personally  be  sued,  no 
article  of  the  Constitution  exempts  the  royal  residence  from  the  acts 
of  judicial  authority.  But  as  to  the  Pope,  according  to  article  YII. 
of  the  law  of  guarantees,  no  civil  judgment  can  be  executed  against 
him,  his  functionaries  residing  in  his  palaces,  or  his  fortune;  for  no 
officer  of  the  State  is  allowed  to  enter  his  residence  against  his  will. 
And  this  immunity  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom.  Where- 
ever  the  Pope  goes  he  not  only  has  the  privilege  of  personal  inviola- 
bility, but  his  residence  remains  inaccessible  to  the  interference  of  any 
official  of  the  State.  This  inviolability  applies  also  to  the  Conclave 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  an  ecumenical  council, 
the  Government  having  promised  to  protect  both  against  every  dis- 
turbance and  having  promised  especially  that,  during  the  vacancy,  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  Cardinals  shall  be  in  no  wise  restrained.  In 
fact,  the  Conclave  by  which  Leo  XIII.  was  elected  passed  off  as 
regularly  and  as  quietly  possible. 

We  may  thus  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  above-mentioned 
short-comings  of  the  law  of  guarantees,  it  has  in  the  main  secured  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  Pope,  and  that,  if  perhaps  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  prevented  some  slanderous  attacks  of  the  Eadical 
press  against  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  it  has  shown  great  forbearance 
towards  the  constant  abuse  of  the  Clerical  journals,  which  do  not 
enjoy  the  same  immunity  as  the  Pope  and  his  officials. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  complaints  of  Leo  XIII.  of  being 
deprived  of  the  liberty  necessary  for  his  office  are  unfounded ;  the 
more  so  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  civil  list  stipulated  by  the  law 
of  1871.  he  avails  himself  of  all  the  privileges  which  that  act  confers 
upon  the  Papacy.  His  complaints  are  derived  solely  from  the  griev- 
ance that  Eome  no  longer  belongs  to  him,  although  he  should  take  to 
heart  the  word  of  Him  whose  successor  he  claims  to  be, — ^"  My  King- 
dom is  not  of  this  world."  He  never  wearies  of  his  lamentations  that 
the  See  of  the  Apostles  is  infested  by  unbelief,  Protestant  churches, 
schools  and  book-shops;  and,  if  the  French  pilgrims  give  unlawful 
expression  to  their  feelings,  it  must  be  said  that  they  have  essentially 
only  repeated  what  the  Pope  and  the  Clerical  journals  themselves  say 
every  day. 
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II. 

The  second  question  is,  Is  there  a  remedy  for  this  anomalous  situ- 
ation? I  have  admitted  that  the  establishment  of  Kome  as  the  Capi- 
tal of  Italy  was  a  matter  of  doubtful  policy,  but  it  is  a  fact  which 
has  lasted  for  twenty  years  and  cannot  now  be  annulled.  Modern 
Kome  is  not  the  city  of  1870.  Many  independent  interests  have 
sprung  up  which  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  the  temporal  power. 
Above  all,  Eome  has  become  the  definite  centre  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding  the  inconveniences  which  the  co-dwelling  of 
Kingdom  and  Papacy  provokes,  no  Italian  King  could  abandon  Eome 
as  his  Capital.  Such  an  act  would  not  only  jeopard  Italian  unity, 
but  it  would  not  even  lead  to  the  recession  of  Kome  to  the  Papacy. 
It  would  deliver  up  the  Capital  to  revolution.  Besides,  the  greatest 
difficulty  would  not  be  the  re-establishment  of  the  temporal  power 
but  the  maintaining  of  it,  which  could  be  done  only  by  foreign  arms. 
One  must  have  been  at  Kome  to  understand  the  intense  hatred  of  the 
Koman  population,  good  Catholics  as  they  are  in  religion,  against  the 
former  state  of  things ;  and  no  government  could  undertake  now  to 
garrison  Kome  and  to  keep  down  the  national  aspirations  for  the  sake 
of  satisfying  the  Pope's  demands. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  yqyj  unlikely,  notwithstanding  his  com- 
plaints, that  the  Pope  will  leave  Kome.  He  might  do  so  if  he  were 
personally  outraged,  but  the  Italian  Government  will  take  good  care 
to  prevent  such  an  event,  which  would  prove  a  source  of  embarrass- 
ment to  itself.  Apart  from  such  a  case,  the  threats  of  Leo  XIII. 
should  not  be  taken  literally.  If  he  declares  that  his  situation  is 
insupportable,  he  means  that  it  is  unsafe  and  exposed  to  many  vicissi- 
tudes. But  hitherto  he  has  not  followed  the  advice  of  the  Zelanii  and 
French  intriguers  who  try  to  persuade  him  that  his  departure  would 
provoke  a  general  crisis  and  confusion.  We  now  know  by  Crispi's 
revelations  in  "  The  Contemporary  Keview,"  that  when  French  insti- 
gations pressed  the  Pope  hard  to  leave  Kome,  the  Italian  Government 
confidentially  informed  him  that  he  was  quite  free  to  leave  but  not  to 
return ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  immediately  after  his  departure,  his 
palaces  would  be  occupied.  And  in  what  other  country  would  he 
find  the  privileges  of  the  law  of  guarantees?  Nowhere;  not  even  in 
Malta,  where  he  would  be  respectfully  received  but  would  be  con- 
sidered as  an  unwelcome  and  embarrassing  guest. 

Certainly,  too,  the  departure  of  the  Pope  would  be  a  considerable 
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material  loss  to  the  city  of  Kome.  The  expenses  of  the  Curia  amount 
to  about  10,000,000  francs  annually,  and  the  income  derived  from  the 
contributions  of  all  Catholic  countries  is  far  larger;  but  it  cannot  be 
believed  that  according  to  the  maxim  ubipapa,  ibi  ecclesia,  the  Pope 
would  be  able  to  carry  off  the  Eternal  City  in  the  folds  of  his  robes. 
A  new  capital  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  to  be  improvised;  the 
Papacy  is  too  old  a  tree  to  be  transplanted ;  all  its  historical  origins 
and  actual  interests  are  rooted  in  the  Eoman  soil;  and  the  whole 
Papal  bureaucracy  would  feel  exiled  in  any  foreign  country.  It  is 
therefore  most  unlikely,  unless  an  extreme  case  should  arise,  either 
that  the  Pope  will  voluntarily  leave  Eome  or  that  Italy  will  compel 
him  to  do  so.  The  late  incident  v/ith  the  French  pilgrims  has  pro- 
voked an  agitation  of  the  Kadical  party  for  abolishing  the  law  of  guar- 
antees as  contradictory  to  the  national  dignity,  alleging  besides  that  it 
has  never  been  accepted  by  the  Clericals.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  attempt  will  be  successful,  for  the  difficulty  is  otherwise  to  regu- 
late the  position  of  the  Pope ;  and  there  exists  no  project  which  would 
be  accepted  by  all  parties,  as  securing  the  Papal  spiritual  independ- 
ence which  has  been  guaranteed  to  the  Catholic  world  by  Italy,  and 
not  trespassing  upon  the  national  dignity.  Nor  do  we  think  that  a 
change  in  the  person  of  the  Pope  would  facilitate  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  historian  of  the  last  Conclave,  Eaffaele  de  Cesare,  has  just 
published  in  the  ^^Nuova  Antologia'^  an  essay  on  the  future  Pope, 
reviewing  the  candidates  who,  according  to  his  views,  have  the  best 
chance  to  ascend  the  Papal  throne.  As  the  first,  he  names  Cardinal 
Monaco  Valletta,  the  chief  of  the  moderate  Intransigents,  quite  as 
stubborn  as  Leo  XIII.  in  the  revindication  of  the  temporal  power,  but 
peaceful  and  a  friend  of  Austria.  The  second  is  Cardinal  Parocchi,  a 
blind  tool  of  France,  and  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  capable  of  strong  resolu- 
tions but  also  of  great  follies.  The  third  is  Cardinal  Battaglini  of 
Bologna,  a  mild  priest  who  seldom  appears  at  the  Vatican  and  con- 
fines himself  peacefully  to  governing  his  diocese.  The  complicated 
mode  of  election  in  the  Conclave  makes  prophecies  very  difficult. 
But  this  much  may  be  said,  that  the  majority  will  not  be  inclined  to 
push  to  a  crisis,  and  that  under  Leo's  successor  things  will  go  on 
very  mach  as  they  go  on  now. 

There  is  another  illusion  to  be  dispelled,  namely,  that  a  decisive 
change  could  be  wrought  by  a  religious  reformation.  This  was  per- 
fectly possible  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  movement  inaugu- 
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rated  by  Luther  had  spread  over  a  large  part  of  Italy.  Even  the  son- 
nets of  Michael  Angelo  breathe  a  spirit  akin  to  Protestantism.  But 
that  movement  was  stamped  out  by  the  brute  force  of  the  Inquisition 
under  Paul  IV.,  and  there  is  scarcely  left  a  trace  of  it.*  Eeligious 
liberty  now  reigns  in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Protestant  churches 
and  schools  are  to  be  found  in  Eome,  Florence,  Naples,  Palermo, 
Genoa,  and  other  cities,  but  these  congregations  are  small  and  make 
little  progress.  A  friend  of  mine  urged  a  Koman  editor  to  have  my 
work  on  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  translated  into  Italian. 
The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  answered:  "Who  would  read 
such  a  book  in  Italy?  "  He  was  right.  Apart  from  an  Ultramon- 
tane minority,  the  Italians  are  indifierent  in  religious  matters;  they 
submit  to  performing  the  rites  of  the  Church  on  account  of  their 
wives  and  because  they  do  not  want  to  quarrel  with  the  priests,  but 
they  do  not  care  for  such  questions.  Still  less  possible  is  a  reform  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  abortive  attempts  of 
Count  Campello  and  others.  The  centralization  of  the  hierarchy  has 
been  pushed  to  a  degree  which  renders  fruitless  all  exertions  for  a 
dogmatic  change;  for  the  Catholic  Church  is  above  all  a  constitu- 
tional one.  You  are  not  a  member  of  it  by  adhering  to  certain 
dogmas,  but  by  submitting  to  the  divinely  established  hierarchy 
which  shuns  all  change.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  Leo  XIII.  should 
never  have  proclaimed  the  papal  infallibility,  but  he  cannot  retrace 
his  steps;  nay,  he  strained  this  dogma  to  the  utmost  by  interfering  in 
the  struggle  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  opposition  about  the  military 
septennate  in  Germany,  alleging  that  a  vote  in  favor  of  it  would  tend, 
to  strengthen  the  chances  of  peace.  He  has  not  been  successful  ini 
this  attempt,  the  German  Catholics  refusing  to  obey  him  in  a  purely- 
secular  matter,  just  as  the  Irish  bishops  declined  to  follow  his  advice- 
in  the  strife  with  the  British  Government,  and  just  as  he  was  obliged  to 
revise  his  judgment  concerning  the  American  Knights  of  Labor  at  the 
instance  of  Cardinal  Gibbons.  But  the  fact  that  he  has  interfered  in 
such  questions  shows  how  far  he  extends  the  range  of  moral  questions 
in  which,  according  to  the  decree  of  Papal  infallibility,  he  is  entitled 
to  interfere.  The  plea  that  in  these  affairs  he  was  not  speaking  ex 
cathedra^  i.e.  as  the  supreme  arbiter  of  questions  of  faith  and  morals,  is 
purely  illusory,  since  he  himself  decides  whether  he  is  speaking  ex 

*  Cf.  Ranke's  "Ecclesiastical  and  Political  History  of  the  Popes  of  Rome 
during-  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries,"  translated  by  Sarah  Austin.  3  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1840. 
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cathedra^ — a  term  wholly  unknown  to  the  old  Church.'^     An  authority 
which  defines  its  own  competence  is  omnipotent. 

The  hesitating  attempts  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  to  bring  about 
an  understanding  with  Italy,  such  as  Padre  Curci  and  Monsignor 
Bonomelli,  bishop  of  Cremona  {Roma  e  la  realtd  delle  Cose)^  have  been 
unsuccessful.  Both  have  been  compelled  to  recant  their  writings,  nor 
would  a  Catholic  party  in  the  Italian  Parliament,  even  if  the  Curia 
resolved  to  abandon  its  principle,  Ne  elettori  ne  eletti^  succeed  in  assuag- 
ing the  enmity  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Kingdom,  for  each  mem- 
ber is  bound  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  King  and  his  successors,  which 
would  imply  the  acknowledgment  of  the  national  unity  and  a  renun- 
ciation to  the  re-establishment  of  the  temporal  power. 

We  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  normal  solution  of  the  Papal 
question  is  impossible.  Notwithstanding  all  inconveniences  the 
Papacy  and  Italian  Kingship  are  condemned  to  live  on  the  same  spot 
and  a  change  in  the  person  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  will  alter  nothing. 
All  that  is  possible,  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  is  to  maintain  the  modus 
Vivendi  established  by  the  law  of  guarantees  and  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  any  infringement  upon  it,  so  that  the  latent  antagonism  of 
the  two  hostile  powers  may  not  become  acute.  That  seems  the  task 
which  the  future  puts  to  the  wisdom  of  both  rivals,  and  upon  its 
fulfillment  will  depend  the  ultimate  international  position  of  the 
Papacy. 

F.  Heinrich  Geffcken. 

*  This  escapes  modern  Catholic  writers  such  as  Toscanelli :  "Religione  e 
patria  osteggiate  dal  Papa,"  Florence,  1890,  who  argues  that  in  the  famous  case 
of  Pope  Honorius  condemned  by  an  ecumenical  council  and  his  successors  the 
words  * '  ex  cathedra  "  were  not  used. 
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The  record  of  the  progress  of  ballot  reform  in  this  country  ought 
to  give  new  faith  and  courage  to  even  the  most  despondent  reformer, 
no  matter  how  often  it  has  happened  to  him  to  be  "in  at  the  death  " 
with  other  good  causes.  It  is  barely  five  years  since  the  agitation 
of  the  reform  began,  yet  the  reform  itself  is  to-day  an  accomplished 
fact.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  have  adopted  the 
new  system  in  one  form  or  another  and  will  vote  under  its  provisions 
in  the  next  Presidential  election.  The  remaining  States  are  certain 
to  fall  into  line  within  a  very  short  period.  The  Australian  system, 
which  in  1872,  fourteen  years  after  its  birth,  became  by  adoption  the 
English  system,  and  a  few  years  later  the  Canadian  system,  becomes 
now,  with  some  modifications,  the  American  system.  The  period  of 
agitation  in  England  was  about  the  same  in  duration  as  it  was  here, 
beginning  in  1868  and  ending  in  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  1872.  Sys- 
tematic agitation  in  this  country  began  in  the  winter  of  1887  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  in  New  York  City,  though  a 
bill  embodying  in  crude  form  some  of  the  principles  of  the  Australian 
system  was  under  consideration  in  the  Michigan  legislature  in  the  win- 
ter of  1885.  None  of  the  participants  in  the  Commonwealth  Club's 
discussions  was  so  sanguine  as  to  hope  for  success  within  five  years. 
They  all  looked  forward  to  a  long  and  ard.uous  campaign  of  education, 
and  would  have  entered  upon  it  joyfully  could  they  have  been  assured 
of  final  success  within  ten  years.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  reform 
was  advanced  is,  in  fact,  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  reform 
movements  in  this  country. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  rapid  progress  is  to  be  found  in  the  chao- 
tic condition  of  our  election  laws  at  the  outset  of  the  agitation.  There 
could  not  be  said  to  be  at  that  time  anything  like  an  American  sys- 
tem of  voting.  In  all  our  election  laws  there  was  a  lapsus  at  a  critical 
point  which  put  our  elections  completely  in  the  control  of  the  politi- 
cal organizations.  Tliose  laws  provided  for  the  form  of  the  ballots 
and  the  methods  of  printing  them  in  various  States,  and  provided  also 
for  counting  the  results  and  declaring  the  same;  but  they  were  dumb 
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as  to  the  duty  of  anybody  to  print  and  distribute  the  ballots  at  the 
polling  places  on  election  day.  If  the  political  organizations  had  made 
a  secret  compact  in  any  election  not  to  print  or  distribute  any  ballots 
at  the  polls,  the  election  would  have  had  to  go  by  default,  or  to  be 
held  with  written  ballots,  which  would  have  amounted  to  the  same 
thing,  and  nobody  could  have  been  punished  for  the  failure.  Then, 
too,  their  power  over  the  printing  and  distributing  of  the  ballots  en- 
abled the  political  organizations  to  control  all  nominations  largely 
to  suit  themselves.  They  could  make  it  very  difficult  for  any  candi- 
dates who  had  not  been  nominated  by  the  regular  parties  to  get  their 
ballots  circulated  at  the  polls ;  they  could  have  the  ballots  themselves 
so  misprinted  or  altered  in  one  way  or  another  as  to  discriminate 
against  a  candidate  whom  they  wished  to  defeat  or  to  help  unfairly  an- 
other whom  they  wished  to  elect ;  they  could,  under  the  guise  of  rais- 
ing money  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  ballots,  practically 
control  nominations  by  selling  them  to  the  highest  bidder;  finally, 
when  the  election  was  held,  every  boss  and  bulldozer  could  stand 
about  the  polls  as  near  as  he  chose,  and  watch  every  ballot  that  was 
cast,  thus  seeing  that  every  man  who  had  sold  his  vote  kept  his  bar- 
gain, and  that  every  man  who  was  in  fear  of  his  employer's  displeas- 
ure voted  in  accordance  with  that  employer's  orders. 

All  these  dangers  of  political  machine  control  of  elections,  the 
enumeration  of  which  seems  now  like  an  old  story  to  ballot-reform 
advocates,  were  for  the  first  time  placed  before  the  public  in  a  clear 
and  systematic  manner  when  agitation  for  ballot-reform  began  five 
years  ago.  The  peril  of  the  situation,  as  then  disclosed,  was  so  ob- 
vious that  intelligent  public  sentiment  throughout  the  country  may 
be  said  literally  to  have  been  educated  at  the  first  glance.  What  the 
advocates  of  the  Australian  system  proposed  was  in  fact  not  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  new  system  for  an  old  one,  but  the  adoption  of  a  system 
in  place  of  none  at  all.  The  country  had  been  blundering  along  under 
the  primitive  election  methods  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  town 
meetings  of  its  earliest  history.  It  had  been  the  custom  in  those  as- 
semblies for  the  candidates,  or  the  political  committees,  to  meet  the 
expense  of  providing  the  few  ballots  needed,  and  we  had  continued 
the  custom,  more  or  less  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  our  elections  had 
grown  from  the  simple  and  inexpensive  town  meeting  into  contests 
involving  millions  of  voters  and  entailing  an  expenditure  of  millions 
of  dollars.  The  advocates  of  the  new  system  simply  said  that  we 
could  not  as  a  nation  continue  to  blunder  along  in  this  way  without 
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grave  peril  of  many  obvious  kinds,  and  that  the  need  of  the  time  was 
the  adoption  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  ballot  system  that  could  be 
devised — a  system  which  should  take  the  control  of  the  ballots  from 
the  political  organizations  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  responsible 
agents  of  the  State,  and  should  give  us  an  absolutely  secret  ballot, 
free  from  espionage  and  intimidation  of  all  kinds. 

The  response  of  the  country  to  the  presentation  of  the  case  was 
quick  and  unmistakable.  Massachusetts  followed  the  lead  of  New 
York,  and,  solely  because  of  the  opposition  of  Governor  Hill  in  New 
York,  succeeded  in  putting  the  first  law  upon  her  statute  books. 
This  was  in  1888.  The  movement,  already  strong,  received  a  power- 
ful impetus  from  the  Presidential  election  of  that  year.  The  open 
admission  on  all  sides  that  unprecedentedly  large  sums  of  money  had 
been  used  by  the  managers  of  both  political  parties  for  the  purchase 
of  votes,  created  a  profound  feeling  of  alarm  throughout  the  country, 
and  strengthened  the  conviction  that  stringent  methods  must  be  de- 
vised to  guard  the  suffrage  from  the  most  insidious  and  deadly  of  all 
its  perils.  While  the  public  mind  was  in  this  impressionable  condi- 
tion, the  Massachusetts  law  had  its  first  trial,  in  November,  1889,  and 
worked  with  such  complete  success  as  to  convince  every  impartial  ob- 
server that  it  supplied  the  very  system  of  which  the  country  stood  in 
need.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  demonstration  was  shown  in  the 
enactment  of  seven  new  ballot  laws  in  the  following  winter;  and  since 
that  time  the  progress  of  the  reform  has  been  steady  and  its  final  suc- 
cess undoubted. 

The  whole  number  of  laws  enacted  is  83 ;  of  which  1  was  enacted 
in  1888,  9  in  1889,  7  in  1890,  18  in  1891.  In  this  enumeration 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  are  counted  twice  because  each  has  passed 
two  laws. 

The  number  of  "good  "  laws  is  26,  of  "poor"  laws  3,  of  "bad" 
laws  2,  of  "fair"  laws  1. 

The  number  of  laws  with  the  blanket  ballot  is  30,  w^th  the  alpha- 
betical order  19,  with  party  group  and  name  5,  with  party  group, 
name,  and  emblem  6 ;  the  number  with  separate  party  ballots  is  3. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  arranged  the  thirty-three  laws  thus 
far  enacted  or  authorized  so  as  to  present  in  compact  form  all  the 
States  that  now  have  a  secret  ballot-law  of  any  kind,  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  each  law,  the  character  of  each  law  (whether  "good," 
"  poor,"  "  bad,"  or  "  fair  "),  the  style  of  the  ballot  provided  under  each 
law,  and  the  method  of  voting  the  ballot  in  each  State. 
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State. 

Date  of 
enact- 
ment. 

General 
character. 

Style  of  ballot. 

Method  of  voting. 

Arkansas 

California 

1891 
1891 

1891 
1889 
1891 
1891 
1889 
1891 
1891 
1890 
1888 
1889-91 
1889-91 

1890 
1889 
1889 
1891 
1891 
1890 

Good 
Poor 

Good 
Poor 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Fair 
Good 
Good 
Good 

Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Poor 

Blanket,  with  alphabetical 
order. 

Two  blanket  ballots,  one  gene- 
ral, one  municipal,  with  alpha- 
betical order.  All  party  naines 
grouped  at  top. 

Blanket,  with  party  group, 
name,  and  emblem. 

Unofficial,  separate  party  bal- 
lots. 

Blanket,  with  party  group, 
name,  and  emblem. 

Blanket,  with  party  group  and 
name. 

Blanket,  with  party  group, 
name,  and  emblem. 

Probably  blanket,  with  alpha- 
betical order. 

Blanket,  with  party  group  and 
name. 

Blailket,  with  party  group, 
name,  and  emblem. 

Blanket,  with  alphabetical 
order. 

Blanket,  with  party  group, 
name,  and  emblem. 

Three  separate  blanket  ballots, 
in  varied  colors,  with  alpha- 
betical order. 

Blanket,  with  order  unspeci- 
fied. 

Blanket,  with  party  group  and 
name. 

Blanket,  with  alphabetical 
order. 

Blanket,  with  alphabetical 
order. 

Blanket,  with  alphabetical 
order. 

Separate  party  official  ballots, 
obtainable  in  and  out  of  poll- 
ing places. 

Separate  party  official  ballots 
and  -'paster "ballot. 

Blanket,  with  alphabetical 
order.  All  party  names 
grouped  at  top. 

Blanket,  with  party  group  and 
emblem. 

Blanket,  with  alphabetical 
order. 

Blanket,  with  group  and  name 
for  regular  party  nomina- 
tions, alphabetical  order  for 
all  others. 

Blanket,  with  alphabetical 
order. 

Blanket,  with  alphabetical 
order. 

Blanket,  with  alphabetical 
order. 

Probably  blanket,  with  alpha- 
betical order. 

Blanket,  with  alphabetical 
order. 

Blanket,  with  alphabetical 
order. 

Blanket,  with  party  group  and 
name. 

Blanket,  with  alphabetical 
order. 

Blanket,  with  alphabetical 
order. 

Erasing  names  not 

voted  for. 
Marking  each  name 

or    simply  party 

name  at  top. 

Marking    each 

name  or  a  group. 
By  ballot  in  official 

envelopes. 
Marking    each 

name  or  a  group. 
Marking    each 

name  or  a  group. 
Marking     each 

name  or  a  group. 
Marking     each 

name. 
Marking    each 

name  or  a  group. 
Marking    each 

name  or  a  group. 
Marking   each 

name. 
Marking    each 

name  or  a  group. 
Marking     each 

name. 

Marking     each 

name. 
Erasing  names  not 

voted  for. 
Marking    each 

Colorado    

Connecticut 

nUnois 

Indiana 

Kentucky..   

Maine  

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

name. 
Marking     each 

New  Hampshire 

name. 
Marking     each 

New  Jersey 

name. 
By    ballot    in    en- 
velopes. 

NewYork 

North  Dakota 

1890 
1891 

1891 
1891 
1891 

1889 
1891 
1889 
1891 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1889 
1890 

Bad 
Good 

Good 
Good 
Bad 

Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 

By  ballot. 
Marking  each  name 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

or   simply  party 

name  at  top. 
Marking    each 
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In  considering  the  comparative  merits  of  these  laws  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  no  one  of  them  can  be  said  to  provide  a  genuine 
Australian  ballot,  for  they  have  all  departed  in  some  degree  from  the 
original  system.  There  could  be  no  more  radical  departure  from 
the  principles  of  that  system  than  was  made  wlien  political  designa- 
tions were  admitted  to  the  face  of  the  ballot,  yet  all  the  best  Ameri- 
can laws  contain  that  departure.  The  laws  must  be  considered, 
therefore,  as  so  many  adaptations  of  the  Australian  system,  and  the 
advocates  of  no  particular  form  of  law  can  be  allowed  to  claim  that 
theirs  is  the  only  genuine  Australian  system.  There  are  in  the  above 
table  two  classifications  or  forms  of  laws  under  which  all  American 
ballot  laws  are  destined  to  be  grouped  in  the  near  future.  First,  the 
laws,  of  which  that  in  Massachusetts  was  the  pioneer  and  model,  pro- 
viding what  is  called  the  alphabetical  blanket-ballot;  and  second,  the 
laws,  of  which  the  Indiana  statute  was  the  pioneer  and  model,  pro- 
viding a  party -group  blanket-ballot.  Some  of  the  laws  in  the  second 
classification  have  simply  the  party  name  at  the  head  of  each  group, 
while  others  have  both  name  and  an  emblem.  The  principle  is  the 
same  in  both,  the  emblem  simply  carrying  it  a  little  further  and  mak- 
ing a  more  positive  concession  to  illiteracy  in  the  electorate. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  alphabetical  arrangement 
is  the  better  and  more  desirable  of  the  two ;  but,  while  conceding  fully 
its  superiority,  I  am  unable  to  realize  the  force  of  the  objections  which 
are  made  to  the  party-group  plan.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  most  of 
these  objections  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  new 
system  to  encourage  independent  voting,  and  that  such  voting  can 
be  encouraged  by  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  straight-party  vot- 
ing. Both  these  assumptions  appear  to  me  to  be  mistaken.  As  I 
understand  the  new  system  it  is  not  designed  to  give  aid  and  encour- 
agement to  any  particular  kind  of  voting  at  the  expense  of  others,  but 
to  secure  absolutely  fair,  secret,  and  easy  voting  for  all.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  number  of  electors  who  desire  to  vote  "  straight-party 
tickets  "  is  enormously  in  excess  of  the  number  who  desire  to  vote  in- 
dependent or  mixed  tickets.  Surely  these  straight  voters  are  entitled 
to  have  the  process  of  balloting  made  as  easy  for  them  as  possible. 
Their  rights  in  the  premises  are  as  sacred  as  those  of  the  independent 
voters. 

My  conclusions  on  this  point  have  been  reached  after  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  j)ractical  workings  of  the  laws  included  in  the  fore- 
going table.     I  have  been  unable  to  see  in  what  respect  the  workings 
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of  the  alphabetical  laws  have  been  superior  to  the  workings  of  the 
party-group  laws.  In  Indiana,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  other  States  in 
which  the  latter  have  been  tested  the  results  have  been  so  completely 
satisfactory  that  all  criticism  has  not  merely  been  silenced  but  turned 
into  praise.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  Ohio,  whose  law  was  in 
opci-ation  for  the  first  time  at  the  election  in  November.  One  of  the 
bitterest  opponents  of  the  new  system,  from  the  outset  of  its  advocacy 
in  this  country,  had  been  the  Cincinnati  "  Commercial  Gazette,"  whose 
editor  had  invented  for  it  the  name  of  the  "  kangaroo  system  "  and 
had  denounced  it  with  unceasing  bitterness  up  to  the  last  moment  pre- 
ceding the  election.  On  the  day  following  the  election  he  made  this 
full,  frank,  and  instructive  confession  of  error: 

"  Our  citizens  can  be  congratulated  on  the  general  conduct  of  the  momen- 
tous affairs  of  the  day,  offering  so  happy  a  contrast  to  the  methods  of  a  few- 
years  ago,  when  howling  mobs  surrounded  many  of  the  voting  places,  fighting 
within  themselves,  pulling  and  pushing  voters  about,  and  shamefully  maltreating 
some  ;  when  even  police  officers  took  a  hand  in  unlawful  and  unruly  proceedings, 
and  clubbed  and  dragged  unoffending  citizens  to  the  station  houses  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  voting.  A  reaction  to  better  times  has  come.  The  political 
bummer  and  thug  has  been  relegated  to  the  background,  where  he  is  made  to 
behave  himself,  while  good  citizenship,  always  the  majority  power  when  it 
chooses  to  assert  itself,  has  come  to  the  front." 

There  has  been  no  State  in  which  trial  has  been  made  of  a  law 
with  either  the  party-group  or  the  alphabetical  ballot  from  which  the 
same  testimony  has  not  come.  No  serious  proposition  has  been  heard 
in  any  State  for  a  return  to  the  old  system.  Defects  are  sometimes 
mentioned,  but  these  can  be  remedied  by  further  legislation.  Wher- 
ever complaints  are  heard  they  arise  in  States  in  which  make-shift 
adaptations  of  the  new  system,  inspired  or  constructed  by  its  enemies, 
have  become  laws. 

I  nave  dwelt  at  this  length  upon  the  alphabetical  and  party-group 
laws  because  the  relative  merits  of  those  two  forms  of  the  new  system 
constitute  the  only  controversial  phase  of  the  ballot-reform  movement 
of  the  present  day.  The  movement  itself  has  long  since  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  The  complete  adaptability  to  American  needs 
and  the  desirability  of  its  acceptance  in  every  State  are  now  admitted  on 
all  sides.  It  would,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  have  been  adopted 
in  every  State,  and  adopted  in  a  desirable  form  in  all  by  this  time,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  opposition  of  Governor  Hill  in  New  York.  He 
has  supplied  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  used  to  delay  the 
progress  of  the  reform  and  all  the  ideas  which  have  found  embodi- 
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ment  in  the  make-shift  substitutes  which  have  been  enacted  in  a  few 
States.  The  most  objectionable  of  these  is  the  present  New  York  law, 
with  its  separate  party  ballots  and  its  pernicious  "paster"  ballot. 
According  to  this  law  each  party  or  organization  must  have  a  separate 
ballot  of  its  own,  with  no  political  designation  or  other  distinguishing 
mark.  The  State  prints  all  the  ballots  and  they  are  to  be  obtained 
only  in  the  polling  places  on  election  day.  Under  the  "  paster  "  pro- 
vision a  complete  ballot  can  be  circulated  outside  the  polling  places 
and  can  be  voted  by  any  elector  as  his  ballot  by  being  pasted  by  him 
upon  the  face  of  any  one  of  the  other  ballots.  This  permits  the  polit- 
ical machines  and  bosses  to  invade  to  some  extent  the  secrecy  of  the 
ballot,  and  enables  "deals"  and  "trades"  to  be  made  by  means  of 
"  pasters  "  which,  while  seeming  to  be  honest  and  complete  tickets, 
are  really  mixed  or  "doctored  "  ones.  The  law  was  a  poor  one  as  it 
was  first  passed,  but  it  was  made  far  more  objectionable  by  amend- 
ments which  the  Legislature  of  1891  made  to  it.  The  effect  of  these 
was  to  throw  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  independent  nominations 
and  ballots  as  to  amount  to  a  j^ractical  prohibition.  The  law  as  it 
stands  is  the  poorest  and  most  unfair  of  the  entire  thirty-three  in  our 
list. 

Next  to  the  New  York  law  in  defectiveness  must  be  considered 
the  Connecticut  law  which  was  enacted  to  meet  the  objections  which 
Governor  Bulkeley  made  in  vetoing  a  throughgoing  application  of  the 
Australian  system,  and  which  is  borrowed  with  little  attempt  at  dis- 
guise from  Governor  Hill.  It  j^rovides  for  unofficial,  separate  party 
ballots,  distributed  in  and  out  of  the  polling  places,  and  voted  in  offi- 
cial envelopes.  It  is  a  crudely  drawn  statute  of  which  little  improve- 
ment by  amendment  is  possible.  It  ought  to  be  superseded  by  an  en- 
tirely new  law  based  upon  those  which  have  succeeded  so  well  in 
Massachusetts  and  other  States.  Governor  Hill's  influence  is  trace- 
able also  in  the  New  Jersey  law,  which  has  separate  party  ballots  that 
can  be  obtained  both  in  and  out  of  the  polling  places  and  must  be 
voted  in  envelopes.  It  is  nearly  or  quite  worthless  as  a  reform  meas- 
ure and  ought  to  be  supplanted  b}^  a  genuine  one. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  is  second  only  to  the  New  York  statute  in 
the  unfairness  shown  to  independent  and  third-party  candidates.  It 
provides  for  a  blanket-ballot  with  the  names  of  the  candidates  of  regu- 
lar parties  arranged  in  groups  with  tlie  party  name  at  the  top,  but  re- 
quires the  names  of  all  other  candidates  to  be  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  in  a  common  group  at  the  end  of  the  ticket.     In  addition  to 
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these  discriminations,  it  requires  all  independent  and  third-party  nomi- 
nations to  be  made  so  far  in  advance  of  election  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  to  amount  to  a  practical  prohibition.  This  law  is  indeed  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  kind  of  statute  which  tricky  politicians 
consent  to  have  enacted  when  they  desire  to  bring  into  contempt  the 
reform  which  it  professes  to  embody. 

A  similar  spirit  is  visible  in  the  California  law,  in  which  most  un- 
just discrimination  is  made  against  independent  candidates,  and  which 
in  some  respects  is  a  unique  measure.  It  provides  for  two  blanket 
ballots,  one  called  a  "general  ticket"  and  the  other  a  "  municipal 
ticket."  On  each  the  names  of  all  candidates  are  to  be  grouped  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  they  must  be  printed  on  paper  of  differing 
tints.  At  the  top  of  each  ballot  the  names  of  all  the  parties  which 
have  candidates  below  are  to  be  arranged  in  a  column  and  any  elector 
who  desires  to  vote  a  straight  ticket  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
mark  the  name  of  each  candidate  can  indicate  his  choice  by  placing  a 
single  mark  opposite  the  party  name.  This  provision  for  voting  by 
checking  a  party  name  appears  also  in  the  North  Dakota  law,  which 
in  other  respects  is  the  ordinary  alphabetical  blanket-ballot  statute. 

The  Maryland  law,  which  I  have  classed  by  itself  as  only  "fair" 
in  character,  is  made  so  by  a  provision,  unknown  in  any  other  law, 
which  allows  all  voters  of  foreign  birth  except  those  who  speak  Eng- 
lish, to  bring  into  the  polling  place,  though  not  into  the  booth  or 
compartment,  a  friend  to  act  as  interpreter  in  establishing  their  right 
to  vote.  This  friend  can  remain  inside  the  polling  place  until  the 
voter  with  whom  he  comes  has  deposited  his  ballot.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  provision  is  a  dangerous  one,  making  it  possible  for  bosses  to 
keep  some  kind  of  a  watch  upon  voters,  which  though  not  sufficient 
to  detect  the  exact  character  of  their  ballots  would  be  sufficient  to 
furnish  proof  that  ballots  of  some  kind  had  been  cast  by  them.  It 
would  also  enable  the  bosses  to  remain  inside  the  polling  places  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  thus  violating  one  of  the  most  beneficent  re- 
sults of  the  new  system  which  is  the  ridding  of  the  polls  of  bosses, 
bulldozers,  ticket-pedlers,  and  all  other  similar  nuisances. 

The  laws  now  in  force  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota  are  outgrowths 
of  well-meaning  but  defective  laws  enacted  in  1889,  and  consequently 
I  have  given  two  dates  to  them  in  the  table.  The  Minnesota  statute 
has  one  peciiliar  feature.  It  provides  for  three  separate  ballots,  one 
on  white  paper,  containing  in  alphabetical  order  the  names  of  all  can- 
didates for  whom  all  the  voters  in  the  State  are  to  vote,  one  on  red 
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paper,  containing  in  similar  order  the  names  of  all  candidates  for  city 
or  municipal  office,  and  one  on  blue  paper,  containing  in  similar  order 
the  names  of  all  other  candidates.  That  is  to  say,  the  regular  alpha- 
betical blanket-ballot  principle  is  applied  to  three  separate  ballots 
printed  in  different  colors. 

Three  States,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Texas,  have  embodied 
the  new  ballot  system  in  their  constitutions.  The  same  convention 
which  gave  Mississippi  a  new  constitution  gave  her  also  an  election 
ordinance  which  provides  for  a  blanket-ballot  with  the  names  of  can- 
didates arranged  in  groups  under  the  offices  in  such  order  as  the 
"sound  judgment  of  the  officer  charged  with  the  printing"  may  dic- 
tate. This  law  was  put  in  operation  at  the  election  in  November  last 
and  worked  successfully.  Kentucky  and  Texas  have  adopted  consti- 
tutional amendments  directing  their  Legislatures  to  enact  the  necessary 
laws  to  carry  the  new  system  into  practice.  In  my  table  I  have  as- 
sumed that  the  alphabetical  blanket-ballot  will  be  the  form  adopted. 
One  other  Southern  State,  Tennessee,  has  had  the  system  in  success- 
ful operation  since  1889,  but  the  South  as  a  whole  has  been  very 
backward  in  awaking  to  the  merits  of  the  reform. 

This  is  somewhat  inexplicable  in  view  of  the  obvious  special  advant- 
ages which  the  new  system  has  for  the  Southern  people.  It  furnishes 
them  with  the  only  method  by  which  they  can  get  rid  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  colored  vote  in  a  legal,  peaceable,  and  unobjectionable  manner. 
Northern  critics  cannot  complain  of  them  if  they  exclude  the  negroes 
from  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  means  of  a  system  of  voting 
which  the  North  has  accepted.  But  beyond  and  above  the  importance 
of  silencing  criticism  should  be  reckoned  the  moral  gain  to  the  South 
itself  which  would  come  from  the  abolition  of  the  present  means  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  negroes  from  voting — intimidation,  bribery,  tis- 
sue-ballots, false  counting,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  train  of  pestiferous 
devices.  No  man  can  estimate  the  harm  which  persistent,  systematic, 
and  undisguised  cheating  at  the  polls  does  to  a  people  who  practise 
it.  The  rising  generation  is  brought  up  to  believe  that  such  cheating 
is  patriotic  and  right,  is  in  fact  not  merely  a  part  of  the  political  ma- 
chinery but  a  recognized  principle  in  the  code  of  political  ethics. 
From  cheating  of  one  kind  to  cheating  of  another  kind  and  of  all 
kinds  the  step  is  both  natural  and  easy,  and  unless  the  South  shall 
take  warning  in  season  it  will  discover,  as  surely  as  the  night  follows 
the  day,  that  the  methods  which  it  has  adopted  to  prevent  negro  ignor- 
ance from  gaining  the  control  of  its  public  ailairs  have  dealt  a  blow 
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at  white  integrity  and  morality  from  which  they  will  not  recover  for  a 
generation.  Probably  the  chief  reason  why  so  many  Southern  States 
have  delayed  to  adopt  the  new  ballot-system  has  been  the  conscious- 
ness that  by  doing  so  they  would  shut  from  the  polls  a  good  deal  of 
white  ignorance  together  with  the  black  ignorance,  but  that  is  only 
another  argument  in  favor  of  the  reform. 

It  is  a  fact  of  incalculable  importance  that  the  approaching  Presi- 
dential election  will  be  decided  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country  by  a  secret  ballot.  All  the  States  in  which  money  has  here- 
tofore been  used  most  freely  for  corrupt  purposes  in  such  elections 
will  vote  in  November  under  the  new  system.  There  can  be  no  in- 
timidation of  voters  in  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  or  Ohio;  no 
"blocks  of  five  "  can  be  marched  to  the  polls  in  Indiana;  and  what- 
ever "  soap  "  may  be  used  in  Maine,  Kew  Hampshire,  New  York,  or 
West  Virginia  will  have  to  be  distributed  in  blind  faith  that  the 
recipients  of  it  will  keep  their  bad  bargain  and  vote  as  they  are  bribed. 

It  follows  that  in  this  campaign  the  professional  corruptionists 
will  be  less  in  demand  as  the  chairmen  of  campaign  committees  than 
heretofore  because  they  will  be  less  useful ;  but  we  cannot  hope  to 
be  rid  of  them  until  the  ballot-system  which  has  made  bribery  diffi- 
cult and  unprofitable,  by  breaking  the  connection  between  the  briber 
and  the  bribed  at  the  critical  moment,  shall  have  been  supplemented 
by  corrupt-practice  laws  which  put  a  limit  upon  all  expenditures  and 
compel  sworn  publicity  of  all  money  received  and  spent  either  by  a 
candidate  or  his  agent  or  his  campaign  committee.  It  was  admitted 
in  the  last  election  in  New  York  State  that  the  corruptionists  had  hit 
upon  a  new  plan  for  buying  votes.  They  would  not  trust  a  bribed 
man  to  vote  in  secret,  so  they  hired  him  to  refrain  from  registering. 
If  his  name  did  not  appear  upon  the  registration  lists  the  briber  had 
evidence  that  the  bargain  had  been  kept.  This  method  of  bribery  is 
forbidden  by  the  present  corrupt-practice  act  of  New  York,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  proof  of  its  practice.  If  campaign  expendi- 
tures were  limited  and  complete  public  accountability  for  every  penny 
received  and  spent  were  required  from  candidates,  agents,  and  com- 
mittees, this  proof  could  not  be  concealed  and  the  consciousness  that 
it  could  not  be  concealed  would  put  a  stop  to  bribery.  This  has 
been  the  effect  produced  in  England,  where  a  corrupt-practice  act  was 
made  the  corollary  of  a  ballot-act;  and  English  elections  were  far 
more  corrupt  than  ours  have  ever  been. 

Joseph  B.  Bishop. 


BEAZIL:   THE   LATE   CRISIS   AND   ITS   CAUSES. 

Brazil,  the  land  of  bloodless  revolutions,  has  achieved  another 
triumph  in  the  cause  of  political  rights.  President  da  Fonseca  had 
vainly  sought  to  incorporate  into  the  federal  constitution  the  privilege 
of  prorogation  of  Congress.  It  had  been  a  royal  prerogative  of  Dom 
Pedro  II.,  and  had  many  times  been  exercised.  But  Brazil  was  more 
thoroughly  republican  than  even  its  first  republican  President  had 
imagined.  When,  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  with  Congress,  he 
unlawfully  assumed  this  authority,  the  voice  of  the  people  protested ; 
the  alternatives  were  civil  war  or  resignation,  and  he  chose  the  latter. 
Thus  have  probably  ended  forever  the  pretensions  of  Brazilian  Presi- 
dents to  autocratic  power. 

Brazil  has  been  singularly  free  from  retrogressive  steps  in  the 
course  of  her  political  evolution.  Every  effort  to  usurp  undue  author- 
ity has  been  met  with  determined  resistance,  and  has  ended  in  a  firmer 
establishment  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  When  Dom  Joao  VI., 
King  of  Portugal,  fled  to  Brazil  in  1808,  his  first  important  act  was 
to  publish  the  Carta  Regia^  by  which  the  ports  of  his  great  South 
American  colony  were  for  the  first  time  opened  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  It  was  a  concession  fraught  with  great  consequences,  com- 
parable in  a  measure  with  those  of  Magna  Charta  in  England,  being 
the  beginning  of  Brazilian  liberties.  The  King  and  his  entire  court 
having  settled  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  it  became  advantageous  to  increase 
the  dignity  of  Brazil,  which  was  done  in  1815  by  the  decree  constitut- 
ing it  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  Algarve,  and  Brazil. 
The  situation  under  this  arrangement  soon  became  strained,  however, 
and  a  representative  government  was  proclaimed  in  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  agitation  extended  to  Brazil,  the  army  took  up  the  cause, 
and  Dom  Joao  felt  his  throne  begin  to  totter.  It  was  an  exciting 
crisis,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  the  prince,  Dom  Pedro  L,  acting  as  medi- 
ator, obtained  mutual  concessions  from  the  people  and  from  his  royal 
father,  according  to  which  a  constitutional  government  was  established, 
Dom  Joao  returning  to  Portugal,  while  Dom  Pedro  was  to  remain  in 
Brazil  as  Prince  Regent.  It  was  a  tremendous  victory,  accomplished 
without  bloodshed. 
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With  almost  bewildering  rapidity  the  cause  of  liberty  and  popular 
government  advanced.  The  authorities  in  Portugal  assumed  an  arro- 
gant dictatorial  attitude  toward  Brazil.  The  young  prince  resented 
it  in  the  name  of  his  regency,  and  on  the  seventh  of  September,  1822, 
scarcely  more  than  a  year  after  the  proclamation  of  the  first  constitu- 
tion, we  behold  the  strange  spectacle  of  royalty  espousing  the  cause 
of  an  oppressed  people,  and  giving  the  watchword  to  a  new  era, 
^*'  Independencia  ou  Morte^ 

Without  resistance  Brazil  glided  into  the  enjoyment  of  autonomy, 
and  two  years  later,  by  her  new  constitution,  although  retaining  Dom 
Pedro  I.  as  Emperor,  she  secured  a  representative  government,  with 
toleration  of  all  religions ;  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings ;  right  of 
habeas  corpus^  and  trial  by  jury ;  legislative  power  vested  solely  in  the 
General  Assembly ;  and  legislative  assemblies  in  the  several  provinces 
for  local  law^s,  taxation,  and  government.  Freedom  of  the  press  was 
likewise  accorded.  This  was  an  immense  gain  for  a  nation  which 
only  sixteen  years  before  had  been  the  colonial  vassal  of  an  autocratic 
monarchy  across  the  seas ! 

But  Dom  Pedro  I.,  the  idol  of  the  people,  styled  even  "  The  Wash- 
ington of  Brazil,"  excited  suspicions  of  a  desire  for  larger  powers. 
On  April  6,  1831,  he  summarily  dismissed  the  ministry  which  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  masses.  The  opposition  blazed  forth  like  a 
conflagration.  By  night-fall  Eio  de  Janeiro  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
mob,  and  the  Emperor  was  besieged  in  his  palace  of  Sao  Christovao. 
One  b}'  one  his  adherents  deserted,  until  at  midnight  he  stood  alone. 
Then,  believing  that  he  knew  not  how  to  govern  Brazil,  he  announced 
to  the  turbulent  populace  his  abdication  in  favor  of  his  son,  Dom 
Pedro  II.,  a  child  only  five  years  of  age.  Thus  ended  the  second 
revolution,  and  the  business  of  the  nation  went  on,  ruffied  only  by  the 
incident  of  a  single  day. 

The  question  of  the  regency  next  disturbed  the  political  atmo- 
sphere. First  it  was  vested  in  a  council  of  three,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. Then  followed  a  revision  of  the  constitution,  and  a  change  to  a 
single  regent ;  but  men  placed  in  authority  with  nothing  to  fear  but 
removal,  misused  their  powder  to  such  an  extent  as  to  provoke  a  popu- 
lar outburst.  Catching  the  spirit  of  an  enthusiastic  member,  the 
entire  Chamber  of  Deputies,  attended  by  an  increasing  multitude  of 
citizens,  marched  across  the  city  to  the  Senate,  and  in  joint  debate 
decided  to  abolish  the  regency,  and  to  place  Dom  Pedro  II.,  then 
fourteen  years  of  age,  in  charge  of  affairs. 
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We  are  all  familiar  with  the  peaceful  extinction  of  slavery  which 
this  wise  monarch  accomplished  within  his  realm,  and  the  final  sum- 
mary notice  of  his  deposition  sent  to  his  palace  at  Petropolis  on  the 
morning  of  November  15,  1889.  The  heart  of  the  world  was  touched, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  Brazilians  as  well,  when  the  noble  ruler,  coming 
down  to  the  same  palace  of  Sao  Christovao,  where  his  father,  held  at 
bay  by  the  mob  years  before,  had  signed  his  abdication,  said  simply, 
"  I  have  told  you  that  when  you  wished  a  republic  I  would  give  it 
to  you.     I  bow  to  the  will  of  the  people." 

Momentous  changes  such  as  these,  wrought  without  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  require  an  explanation.  The  like  has  never  been  seen  else- 
where in  the  world.  Madame  de  Stael  vainly  hoped  that  France 
might  wear  the  halo  of  such  a  history,  but  Gallic  liberties,  Anglo- 
Saxon  liberties,  free  and  popular  governments  everywhere  save  in 
Brazil,  have  been  purchased  with  blood.  The  force  of  an  example 
set  in  the  first  uprisings  has  doubtless  contributed  to  this  remarkable 
course  of  political  development.  Dom  Joao  YI.  began  by  making 
concessions  to  the  people.  When  the  revolution  occurred  he  had  too 
much  at  stake  in  Portugal  to  risk  further  complications  in  Brazil. 
His  son,  taught  to  respect  the  rights  of  his  subjects,  and  foreseeing  a 
brilliant  future  for  himself  in  Portugal,  was  the  more  willing  to  make 
the  sacrifice  when  his  turn  came.  Dom  Pedro  II.,  schooled  in  a 
liberty-loving  country,  and  having  the  good  of  his  native  land  at 
heart,  chose  the  role  of  patriot. 

With  such  models  before  him  President  da  Fonseca  was  naturally 
impelled  to  acquiescence  when  the  will  of  the  people  showed  itself 
against  him.  The  Portuguese  nature  is  furthermore  apathetic.  This 
spirit  was  developed  in  the  house  of  Bragan9a  to  a  marked  degree, 
and  the  Brazilians  as  a  race  partake  largely  of  it.  Causes  leading  to 
these  political  upheavals  had  also  in  every  instance  been  operating 
long  before  the  event  transpired.  Mutterings  of  discontent  against 
the  Princess  Isabella,  and  her  husband  the  Conde  d'Eu,  had  for  years 
disturbed  the  empire.  A  republic  must  come  soon.  The  Emperor 
knew  it  as  well  as  the  people.  When  the  Visconde  de  Ouro  Preto 
was  called  to  form  a  Liberal  ministry  in  June,  1889,  the  Historical 
Eepublicans  feared  that  it  meant  a  tightening  of  the  reins  for  the  heir 
apparent.  It  was  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  Ouro  Preto  pur- 
posed dispersing  the  army  and  navy  on  the  frontier,  and  substituting 
a  national  guard  in  the  important  cities,  which  would  weaken  the 
power  of  the  opposition.     On  November  9,  1889,  at  a  meeting  be- 
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t\Yecn  prominent  Historical  Eepublicans  and  members  of  the  army 
and  navy,  held  at  the  Military  Club  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  step  was 
resolved  upon  which  Deodoro  da  Fonseca  carried  out  six  days  after- 
ward. 

The  new  governrrient  was  received  with  almost  universal  rejoicing. 
Demonstrations  adverse  to  the  dictator,  inspired  by  a  lingering  prefer- 
ence for  the  monarchy,  or  by  a  distrust  of  the  sincerity  of  President 
da  Fonseca,  occurred  in  a  few  places,  but  the  country  soon  subsided 
into  a  state  of  peaceful  expectancy,  colored  with  rosy  hopes  for  the 
future.  The  Provisional  G-overnment,  which  had  at  first  inaugurated 
a  rigid  and  somewhat  despotic  administration,  relaxed  its  severity,  and 
its  promptness  in  recognizing  the  imperial  contract  with  the  Banque 
de  Paris  for  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  issue,  known  as  the  Banco 
ISTacional  do  Brazil,  inspired  public  confidence,  and  offset  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  injurious  effect  of  the  shock  to  commerce  inci- 
dent upon  so  radical  a  change  in  the  form  of  government.  The  Ad- 
ministration, however,  could  not  have  done  otherwise  without  pre- 
cipitating disaster  to  itself  and  the  country.  Although  the  treasury 
had  been  repleted  by  the  imperial  loan  of  1889,  the  Banco  Nacional 
offered  the  only  solution  of  future  difficulties  which  the  new  govern- 
ment would  speedily  encounter. 

The  foreign  indebtedness  of  Brazil  amounted  in  round  numbers  to 
$154,000,000,  which  represented  loans  dating  from  1868,  and  drawing 
interest  at  from  4  per  cent  to  5  per  cent.  The  internal  debt  was  still 
larger,  in  addition  to  which  the  Imperial  Government  had  guaranteed 
interest  upon  a  railway  capitalization  of  $144,000,000.  The  Sao  Paulo 
Railway,  with  a  capitalization  of  $9,600,000,  was  the  only  road  earn- 
ing the  amount  of  its  guarantee.  Authorization  for  certain  public 
works  and  for  guarantees  of  interest  upon  capital  to  be  invested  in 
enterprises  such  as  the  establishment  of  sugar-mills  for  custom  work, 
had  been  given,  and  the  new  government  felt  impelled  to  prosecute 
these  undertakings  for  the  sake  of  winning  favor  in  the  provinces 
which  would  be  benefited  thereby.  It  will  be  seen  that  President  da 
Fonseca  and  his  cabinet  had  inherited  heavy  burdens.  But  the  Banco 
ISTacional,  if  not  a  safety  valve  for  the  financial  stress,  was  at  least 
capable  of  being  turned  into  a  pressure  regulator,  up  to  a  certain 
limit. 

This  institution  was  created  by  a  concession,  first  publicly  an- 
nounced in  September,  1889,  providing  for  a  capital  of  250,000,000 
francs  gold,  one  half  to  be  called  by  the  government  upon  the  estab- 
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lisliment  of  tke  bank,  and  450,000,000  paper  money  was  to  be  recalled 
and  substituted  by  issues  of  the  Banco  Nacional,  payable  in  gold  on 
demand,  and  the  bank  was  to  receive  Brazilian  4  per  cents  for  the 
paper  thus  called  in.  The  liquidation  of  the  Brazilian  International 
Bank  was  also  involved  in  the  transaction.  The  new  bank  began  busi- 
ness on  October  4,  1889,  with  the  Conde  de  Figueirido  as  president, 
and  was  fairly  launched  on  October  26,  when  it  made  its  first  deposit 
with  the  Government  of  12,500,000  francs,  receiving  4  per  cent  bonds 
in  return.  The  par  value  of  the  shares  was  566  francs  50  centimes, 
but  in  view  of  prospective  profits  they  had  reached  a  premium  of 
180  francs.  The  revolution,  however,  caused  a  decline  to  80  francs 
premium,  but  confidence  was  soon  restored,  especially  when,  on  De- 
cember 14,  Brazilian  4  per  cents  were  admitted  to  official  quotation 
on  the  Paris  Bourse.  On  March  15,  1890,  the  Banco  Nacional  was 
authorized  to  issue  paper  money  to  double  its  deposits  with  the  gov- 
ernment, and  by  the  10th  of  May  the  shares  were  below  580  francs. 
A  financial  stringency  w^as  becoming  severely  felt,  which  the  govern- 
ment futilely  sought  to  relieve  by  increasing  the  circulating  medium. 
In  July  its  desperation  led  it  to  imitate  the  unfortunate  example  of 
Argentina  by  the  creation  of  an  "  hj^pothecary  "  bank,  authorized  to 
make  cedula  issues  based  upon  mortgages  on  lands,  buildings,  fac- 
tories, and  even  upon  immovable  apparatus  belonging  to  industrial 
enterprises.  If  Brazil  failed  to  heed  the  warning  of  Argentine  dis- 
asters, European  investors  did  not,  and  the  cedula  notes,  luckily  for 
the  new  republic,  received  a  cold  welcome. 

A  curious  circumstance  is  now  to  be  noted.  Mone}^  had  never 
been  plentiful  in  Brazil,  but  as  soon  as  the  Kepublic  seemed  to  be  an 
assured  fact  and  peace  was  securely  established,  the  money  in  circula- 
tion increased  enormously.  Suddenly  Brazilian  capitalists  became  as 
numerous  as  before  they  had  been  rare.  Enterprises  everywhere, 
owned  by  foreigners,  were  purchased  by  native  syndicates,  and  many 
new  enterprises  were  started.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
was  not  far  to  find.  The  sentiment  favoring  a  Eepublic,  like  a  slow 
fire,  had  spread  througliout  the  empire,  and  was  smouldering  in  every 
home  in  the  land.  A  peaceful  revolution  had  not  been  anticipated, 
and  under  this  state  of  incertitude  the  people  had  hoarded  in  their 
private  coffers  all  the  gold  they  could  spare.  This  was  the  source  of 
the  unexpected  out-pouring  of  coin.  But  this  period  of  abundance 
was  short-lived.  Immense  sums  were  transported  to  Europe  in  pay- 
ment for  the  purchases  which  had  been  made  from  foreigners,  and 
40 
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considerable  amounts  were  sent  abroad  by  some  timid  people  for  safe 
de})osit. 

The  government  had  decreed  that  after  October  1,  1890,  all  cus- 
toms duties  must  be  paid  in  gold,  which  helped  to  depreciate  the 
paper  currency,  and  to  create  alarm.  This  decree  was  afterwards 
modified  to  take  effect  on  November  15,  but  an  effort  was  made  at 
the  same  time  to  set  free  Brazilian  money  by  converting  the  5  per 
cent  currency  bonds  into  4  per  cent  gold  bonds,  holding  the  gold 
obtained  from  the  customs  receipts  as  security,  hoping  thus  to  attract 
foreign  buyers. 

In  December,  1890,  the  Banco  Nacional  absorbed  the  Banco  dos 
Estados  Unidos  do  Brazil,  and  became  the  Banco  da  Eepublica,  with 
a  capital  of  200  million  milreis,*  and  enjoying  the  privilege  of  issue 
for  the  whole  republic  for  60  years,  respecting,  however,  the  right  of 
issue  then  held  by  other  banks.  The  paper  currency  of  Brazil  at  this 
time  consisted  of  187  million  milreis  treasury  notes,  in  gradual  process 
of  withdrawal ;  170  million  milreis  in  bank  notes  against  4  per  cent 
bonds ;  and  an  issue  of  bank  notes  against  gold  deposits  in  the  national 
treasury  to  the  amount  of  160  million  milreis;  making  a  total  of  517 
million  milreis  in  actual  circulation.  The  status  of  the  exchequer 
was  rapidly  growing  alarming.  Whereas  the  ordinary  budget  for 
1888  had  closed  with  a  deficit  of  $540,800,  and  that  of  1889  with  a 
deficit  of  $13,238,600,  that  for  1890  presented  on  the  minus  side  no 
less  than  $23,785,600.  The  Minister  of  Finance  issued  a  statement  at 
this  juncture  intended  to  show  that  the  deficit  for  the  coming  year 
would  not  exceed  $14,000,000,  but  subsequently  it  was  discovered 
that  the  deficit  would  reach  nearly  $19,000,000. 

The  constitutional  convention  played  an  unexpected  part  in  has- 
tening a  crisis.  The  members  of  President  da  Fonseca's  cabinet  were 
at  the  same  time  members  of  the  convention.  The  President  and  his 
ministry  differed  violently  upon  questions  of  financial  policy,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  granting  of  concessions  and  the  prosecution 
of  public  works.  A  sort  of  gambling  in  concessions  had  arisen,  which 
the  President  desired  to  terminate.  His  endeavors  might  have  been 
cordially  regarded  had  he  not  on  the  other  hand  proposed  to  employ 
the  money  saved  from  guarantees  of  interest  upon  sugar-mill  conces- 
sions and  others,  in  an  expensive  harbor  improvement  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  The  principal  cities  of  this  important  southern  frontier  prov- 
ince are  Rio  Grande,  and  Porto  Alegre,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  cap- 
*  The  milreis  at  par  equals  54.6  cents  U.  S.  money. 
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ital.  Porto  Alegre  is  at  tlie  northern  extremity  of  the  great  lake  dos 
Patos,  and  Kio  Grande  at  its  southern  end,  at  the  head  of  the  channel 
which  connects  it  with  the  sea.  The  mouth  of  this  cliannel  is  ob- 
structed by  shifting  sand-bars,  but  within  the  lake  there  is  abundant 
depth  of  water  for  large  ships  up  to  Porto  Alegre.  Kear  the  upper 
end  of  the  lake  is  a  place  known  as  the  Torres^  where  the  sand  sjjits 
which  divide  the  lake  from  the  sea  are  comparatively  narrow.  It  has 
long  been  proposed  to  cut  through  this  spit,  when,  it  is  afhrmed  by 
the  engineers  who  have  reported  upon  the  project,  the  force  of  the 
current  from  several  rivers  which  empty  into  the  lake  immediately 
behind  it  will  keep  a  deep  channel  scoured  out,  and  afford  easy  access 
to  both  of  these  cities  by  vessels  of  any  draught.  President  da 
Fonseca  who  had  formerly  spent  much  time  in  Eio  Grande  do  Sul  in 
official  positions  was  infatuated  with  this  enterprise.  It  had  been 
authorized  by  the  Imperial  Congress,  so  that  nothing  was  needed  but 
an  order  signed  by  the  ministry  and  the  President  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  but  the  ministry  declined  to  do  their  part.  The  President 
finally  ordered  them  to  do  so.  They  craved  time  for  further  consid- 
eration, and  pending  their  decision  they  forced  the  deliberations  of 
the  constitutional  convention  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  it  reached 
the  section  in  the  provisional  draft  prohibiting  cabinet-officers  from 
holding  at  the  same  time  a  seat  in  Congress.  As  soon  as  this  was 
passed  in  the  convention  the  ministry  handed  their  resignations  to  the 
President,  affirming  that  consistency  demanded  it,  and  thus  they  es- 
caped the  necessity  of  openly  refusing  to  sanction  the  Torres  project. 

The  old  ministry  now  constituted  the  leaders  of  an  active  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration.  When  the  convention  had  ended  its 
labors,  practically  the  same  men  were  returned  as  members  of  the  first 
Congress,  the  old  ministry  among  them.  The  opposition  to  the  Pres- 
ident grew  more  bitter  from  day  to  day.  While  much  good  work  was 
done,  a  spirit  of  needless  antagonism  to  the  executive  prevailed,  which 
the  sober  minds  of  Brazil  will  long  have  cause  to  deprecate.  The 
President  and  his  cabinet  are  open  to  precisely  similar  censure,  and 
are  especially  to  be  blamed  for  refusing  to  yield  to  the  urgent  appeals 
for  a  change  in  the  financial  policy  of  the  nation.  A  concession  upon 
this  question  could  easily  have  been  made  at  this  stage,  with  the 
advantage  to  the  executive  of  shifting  the  responsibility  upon  Con- 
gress. Baron  de  Lucena,  the  minister  of  finance,  may  have  honestly 
believed  his  course  to  be  wiser  than  that  ])ro]X)Scd  by  his  critics,  but  he 
admitted  the  financial  extremity  of  the  government  in  a  long  report, 
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in  ^vllicll  he  ciulcavored  to  charge  tlie  embarrassment  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  such  as  the  weakening  of  exchange  due  to  excessive  gambling 
in  stocks ;  the  discredit  into  which  the  multitude  of  stock  companies 
had  fallen ;  the  fusion  of  banks  which  had  disturbed  the  relations  of 
exchange  and  produced  a  veritable  financial  dictatorship;  the  want 
of  wisdom  in  the  law  of  1846  which  had  fixed  the  monetary  standard 
of  Brazil  at  27  pence  per  milreis,  instead  of  24  pence  as  it  should 
have  been;  the  periodical  fall  of  exchange  when  the  government 
entered  the  market  for  a  loan,  occasioning  a  loss  to  the  treasury  by 
reason  of  these  fluctuations;  the  expensive  political  manoeuvre  for 
the  creation  of  a  fictitious  confidence,  regularl}^  resorted  to  by  previ- 
ous ministries,  by  which  the  bankers  were  authorized  to  produce  arti- 
ficial advances,  the  treasury  being  charged  with  the  difference  be- 
tween the  official  and  non-official  exchange  rates.  From  this  cause 
alone,  he  stated,  the  treasury  had  suffered  a  loss  of  71,380,736  milreis 
in  1889.  He  also  aflirmed,  which  to  a  certain  extent  was  true,  that 
up  to  that  time  neither  the  provisional  nor  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment had  employed  the  credit  of  the  nation  for  loans  at  home  or 
abroad.  Lucena,  however,  insisted  upon  increasing  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  upon  collecting  duties  in  gold,  and  using  the  gold  deposits, 
held  as  security  for  the  bank  issues,  in  payment  of  certain  of  its  obli- 
gations. Neither  did  he  contemplate  any  reduction  of  expenditures 
upon  public  works  and  guaranteed  concessions. 

Early  in  October,  1891,  a  joint  committee  of  the  senate  and  cham- 
ber was  appointed  to  draft  a  currency  bill,  which  it  reported  in  direct 
opposition  to  Baron  de  Lucena.  This  increased  the  friction  between 
the  Administration  and  Congress,  w^hich  was  intensified  to  such  a  degree 
as  almost  to  stop  the  wheels  of  government  when  the  budget  of  public 
works,  bristling  with  prohibitions  and  curtailment  of  powers,  was 
passed  toward  the  end  of  the  month.  The  right  to  make  subsidy 
grants  and  interest  guarantees,  without  special  authorization  of  Con- 
gress, was  taken  from  the  executive;  renewal  of  lapsed  grants  was 
absolutely  forbidden ;  and  all  grants  of  privileges  were  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Congress.  Additional  currency  issues  were  prohibited ; 
even  the  regional  banks  were  not  to  complete  their  authorized  issues ; 
the  government  was  required  to  restore  the  gold  deposits  to  the  trea- 
sury; the  gold  duties  were  to  be  abolished,  in  place  of  which  an 
increase  of  percentage  was  authorized ;  and  the  banks  were  compelled 
to  publish  monthly  balance  sheets.  The  wish  of  the  administration  to 
raise  funds  by  leasing  the  government  railroads  for  fifty  years  also  was 
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refused.  This  was  certainly  striking  at  the  root  of  the  troubles,  but  it 
came  too  late  in  the  struggle.  The  irritation  resulting  from  a  pro- 
tracted systematic  opposition  between  Congress  and  the  Administration 
had  rendered  concessions  possible  only  by  a  magnanimous  sacrifice  of 
the  principles  for  which  the  battle  had  been  fought. 

Party  warfare  was  now  raging  fiercely.  In  the  midst  of  it  Presi- 
dent da  Fonseca  vetoed  the  "Incompatibility  Bill,"  which  provided 
that  no  one  should  hold  a  state  and  a  federal  office  at  the  same  time. 
The  veto  was  an  act  of  stubbornness  born  of  the  lamentable  policy  of 
systematic  opposition  then  prevailing.  Congress  secured  a  two-thirds 
majority  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto  by  excluding  the  vote  of  Sena- 
tor Pedro  Paulino  da  Fonseca,  the  President's  brother,  who  as  gov- 
ernor of  Alagoas  was  said  to  be  too  deeply  interested  in  the  result. 
Negotiations  for  a  reconciliation  between  Congress  and  the  Executive, 
which  had  been  pending,  were  instantly  broken  off.  Congress  next 
retaliated  by  passing  a  bill  denying  the  right  of  veto  to  the  President. 
This  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  constitution,  which  document  en- 
dows the  executive  with  this  right,  and  specifies  that  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  can  be  made  only  by  being  proposed  by  a  fourth 
part  of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  by  two-thirds  of  the  StatCvS  of  the 
Union;  passing  three  readings;  holding  over  until  the  following  year; 
and  then,  after  again  passing  three  readings,  receiving  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Chamber  and  Senate. 

Congress  having  thus  exceeded  its  powers,  the  President  imitated 
the  example  set  him,  and  dismissed  the  National  Assembly  on  the 
ground  of  incompetency.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  intention  of 
doing  more  than  to  carry  the  question  to  the  people,  but  an  uprising 
similar  to  those  which  had  driven  three  monarchs  from  the  helm  of 
Brazilian  affairs  forestalled  the  decision  of  the  ballot-box.  That 
spirit  of  acquiescence  which  has  saved  Brazil  from  civil  war  so  often 
saved  her  again.  When  the  Dictator  saw  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  arms 
he  prepared  to  quell  the  movement.  When  he  saw  that  the  Republic 
had  taken  up  the  cry,  he  resigned.  The  war  clouds  rolled  away,  and 
Brazil  is  once  more  at  peace. 

In  looking  back  over  the  events  of  the  past  two  years,  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous features  of  Brazilian  })olit!cal  life  is  a  spirit  of  rivalry  between 
the  provinces,  comparable  only  to  that  existing  between  our  own  North- 
ern and  Southern  States  immediately  after  the  period  of  "  reconstruc- 
tion." Bahia,  for  example,  hates  Pernambuco,  and  the  compliment  is 
cordially  returned.     The  cause  of  this  is  that  in  1817  a  local  republican 
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movement  in  Pernambuco  being  divulged,  a,  revolt  of  that  province 
was  precipitated,  and  the  Pernambucanos  were  severely  chastised  by 
troops  from  Bahia  under  the  Conde  dos  Arcos.  Subsequently  a  re- 
volt in  Bahia  was  quelled  by  troops  from  Pernambuco,  who  did  not 
forget  to  improve  this  occasion  to  pay  back  their  old  grudge.  These 
unfortunate  episodes  have  been  several  times  repeated,  adding  corre- 
sponding increments  of  ire  and  detestation.  In  the  extreme  south  the 
very  name  of  "Bahiano"  is  used  as  a  term  of  opprobrium.  Kio 
Grande  do  Sul,  which  so  promptly  organized  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment during  the  recent  troubles,  has  always  been  ready  for  an  appeal 
to  arms.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  monarchy  she  has  been  in  a 
more  or  less  unsettled  condition.  In  1835  she  revolted  and  remained 
in  quasi-  but  unrecognized  independence  until  1848,  when  the  trouble 
was  finally  settled  by  arbitration,  no  active  warfare  having  taken 
place.  There  was  also  considerable  disturbance  in  Kio  Grande  do 
Sul  shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  empire.  The  explanation  of  this  di- 
vergence from  the  Portuguese  character  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  inhabitants  in  this  State  have  very  little  Portuguese  blood, 
consisting  chiefly  of  descendants  of  Spaniards  and  the  powerful  and 
superior  race  of  Guarani  Indians.  A  large  number  of  Germans  also 
have  settled  in  this  State,  and  in  some  degree  have  amalgamated  with 
the  natives.  The  climate  of  Eio  Grande  being  temperate  may  like- 
wise influence  the  character  of  the  people.  Then  their  nearest  neigh- 
bor is  the  independent  republic  of  Uruguay,  similar  in  climate,  not 
unlike  in  race.  But  Kio  Grande  has  never  been  self-supporting,  so 
that  her  demonstrations,  while  undoubtedly  exercising  a  salutary 
moral  effect  at  times,  as  in  the  recent  troubles,  sooner  or  later  suc- 
cumb to  the  necessities  of  the  exchequer. 

In  the  Northern  provinces  there  exists  a  jealousy  arising  from  an 
abundance  of  resources.  Para,  for  instance,  is  not  only  self-support- 
ing, but  the  export-tax  on  rubber  yields  a  handsome  revenue  for  the 
Central  Government.  Mutterings  of  revolt  are  not  infrequent  in  Para 
and  Amazonas,  and  in  1835  Para  was  in  open  rebellion.  Even  now 
it  is  confidently  asserted  by  some  that  her  independence  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  Judging  from  the  lessons  of  the  past  this  would 
seem  unlikely  to  happen. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  Brazil  has  no  strong  organic  political 
unity.  The  recent  Administration  felt  this  difficulty  keenly,  and 
much  of  its  extravagance  was  incurred  for  the  sake  of  allaying  these 
local  jealousies,  and  thus  gaining  the  allegiance  of  the  States.     The 
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endeavor  was  fruitless.  Although  each  province  unceasingly  protests 
that  it  fails  to  secure  its  rightful  share  of  the  spoils  of  olHce  and  of 
the  national  expenditure  for  internal  improvements,  when  it  finally 
enjoys  these  fancied  blessings  it  is  not  content.  Kio  Grande  do  Sul 
was  to  have  been  peculiarly  favored  in  the  matter  of  public  works, 
but  it  was  the  first  to  protest  against  the  dictatorship  of  its  benefactor. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  Loyalty  for  political  favors  rather  than  for 
principles  of  right,  is  thoroughly  base,  and  the  State  that  chooses  a 
loftier  standard  of  political  morals,  in  spite  of  valuable  harbor  im- 
provements, is  worthy  of  the  highest  respect.  It  happened  in  this 
case  that  Rio  Grande  espoused  the  national  cause.  In  times  past  she 
has  demonstrated  separatist  tendencies,  such  as  manifest  themselves 
in  many  other  provinces.  The  fact  is  that  the  existing  political  bonds 
in  Brazil  consist  principally  in  a  community  of  language  and  customs, 
and  an  easy,  tolerant  disposition,  not  stirred  readily  into  resistance, — 
bonds  which  are  negative  rather  than  positive. 

In  England  they  say  that  Brazil  is  too  large  for  a  centralized  re- 
public, in  which  it  would  seem  that  they  forget  the  example  of  the 
United  States,  and  how  easily  the  inconveniences  of  distance  may  be 
overcome  by  the  railroad.  The  difficulty  lies  not  in  the  size  of  Brazil, 
but  in  the  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  her  statesmen  who  guar- 
anteed interest  upon  $134,400,000  invested  in  a  host  of  isolated  rail- 
roads which  have  given  the  country  no  highways  for  inter-state  com- 
munication. Brazil  has  paid  in  these  guarantees  the  enormous  sum 
of  $65,000,000,  making  a  grand  total  of  $199,400,000  expended  upon 
profitless  railroads,  enough  to  have  given  her  a  trunk  line  4,000  miles 
in  length,  connecting  all  the  seaboard  States  together,  allowing  the 
generous  provision  of  $50,000  a  mile  as  the  cost  of  construction.  In- 
stead of  this,  save  in  the  case  of  the  three  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  R'o  de 
Janeiro,  and  Minas  Geraes,  these  roads  penetrate  only  a  short  distance 
into  the  interior  from  the  principal  ports  of  the  various  provinces. 
The  development  of  trade  in  each  province  continues,  consequently, 
to  be  as  independent  of  every  other  as  in  the  days  before  the  locomo- 
tive whistle  broke  the  stillness  of  Brazilian  forests.  Inter-state  com- 
munication is  still  maintained  exclusively  by  sea.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  trade  between  the  provinces,  but  the  export  business  is 
everywhere  of  paramount  importance,  and  thus  it  happens  that  the 
commercial  interests  of  each  great  port  lie  chiefly  with  the  European 
marts  which  receive  its  consignments,  and  there  is  practically  nothing 
to  cement  it  to  the  rest  of  Brazil.     The  railroads  have  added  very 
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little  to  the  prosperity  of  the  States,  but  exist  as  an  expensive 
luxury.  The  ellect  upon  Brazil  of  free  communication  by  rail  be- 
tween the  populous  States  would  be  marvellous.  With  all  her  dis- 
advantages she  has  achieved  phenomenal  progress  in  the  development 
of  constitutional  government.  She  has  been  noted  for  decades  for  the 
neatness  and  excellent  management  of  her  plantations.  Her  citizens 
have  amassed  wealth,  and  her  credit  as  a  nation  has  been  admirably 
sustained.  What  she  most  needs  now  is  a  great  national  highway  to 
break  down  the  barriers  w^hich  petty  rivalries  oppose  to  her  progress ; 
to  assimilate  "Paraenses,"  "Bahianos,"  "Pernambucanos,"  and  the 
rest,  into  one  intensely  Brazilian  people ;  and  to  promote  a  large  and 
equable  development  of  her  resources  through  easy  facilities  for  a 
domestic  interchange  of  her  varied  products.  Well  may  she  grieve  to 
think  that  she  has  suffered  to  be  almost  wasted  the  sums  sufficient  to 
have  procured  her  these  blessings. 

It  seems  certain  that  Brazil  has  passed  through  a  crisis  which  has 
settled  satisfactorily  the  permanence  of  her  Eepublican  form  of  govern- 
ment. A  dictatorship,  even  a  temporary  one,  has  failed,  and  no  one 
will  be  likely  to  repeat  the  experiment.  The  gravity  of  her  financial 
situation  has  taught  her  such  a  lesson  that  the  next  recipient  of  Pres- 
idential honors  will  necessarily  be  pledged  to  a  re-establishment  of 
national  credit.  She  has  discovered,  too,  that  her  constitution  was 
not  suited  to  every  emergency,  and  this  is  certain  to  undergo  revision. 
Fortunately  she  needs  only  activity,  energy,  and  prudence  to  bring 
her  prosperity  to  an  even  higher  pitch  than  it  was  before.  She  is  not 
suffering  under  a  foreign  indebtedness  like  Argentina.  Her  specula- 
tion on  the  contrary  has  been  with  her  own  money.  Indeed  there  ex- 
ists no  real  scarcity  to-day,  for  at  one  time,  near  the  end  of  the  recent 
troubles,  there  were  on  deposit  in  the  banks  486,000,000  milreis  out 
of  a  total  circulating  medium  of  517,000,000  milreis.  Anxiety  for  the 
future  stifled  enterprises  and  business  of  every  sort,  driving  the  money 
into  the  vaults.  Now  that  the  stress  is  over,  and  the  Kepublic  is  ap- 
parently safe,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  renewal  of  public  con- 
fidence will  restore  commerce  to  a  normal  condition,  and  that  Brazil 
may  enter  upon  a  career  in  which  she  will  fulfil  the  hopes  of  future 
greatness  cherished  by  her  true  statesmen, — and  by  none  more  than 
her  former  Emperor,  who  has  died  in  the  desolation  of  exile. 

COURTENAY   De  KaLB. 


WHY  THE  SILVER  LAW  SHOULD  BE  REPEALED. 

To  the  inquiry,  Why  I  thiuk  the  silver  law  of  1890  ought  to  be 
repealed,  I  reply — 

The  law  is  not  reciprocal  in  its  operation,  because  the  Government, 
in  doing  business  as  a  banker,  does  not  deal  with  its  customers,  the 
public,  upon  equal  terms.  It  buys  silver  bullion  at  market  price, 
paying  for  the  same  in  currency  notes;  but  when  a  holder  of  the 
notes  desires  to  redeem  them  he  can  get  back  only  silver  coins  contain- 
ing a  uniform  but  much  smaller  amount  of  silver  than  the  market 
value  in  bullion  given  for  them ;  and,  therefore,  the  notes  are  not  re- 
deemed at  cost.  The  silver  consequently  accumulates  in  the  Treasury 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  per  month  and  there 
lies  buried — a  torpid  and  useless  mass,  with  no  practical  provision  for 
its  release. 

Now  what  is  the  practical  use  of  all  this?  If  it  were  gold,  the 
exact  amount  originally  paid  for  it  would  be  always  available,  and 
when  withdrawn,  it  would  be  everywhere  equal  in  value.  The  deposit 
and  redemption  would  constantly  follow  each  other  as  public  conven- 
ience required;  the  temporary  and  safe  custody  of  the  gold  being  the 
sole  object  in  view.  What  good  reason  is  there  for  this  discrimina- 
tion between  the  treatment  of  the  two  money  metals? 

Two  reasons  are  given.  First — that  the  withdrawal  from  the 
market  of  so  much  silver  gives  encouragement  and  protection  to  the 
producers  of  that  metal ;  and,  second — that  it  creates  a  currency  for 
public  use,  made  legal-tender  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  good  for 
domestic  trade  and  home  use.  But  are  these  good  reasons?  Why 
should  the  Government  thus  create  an  extraordinary  demand  for  one 
particular  product  of  industry,  and  give  to  that  product  an  advan- 
tage over  every  other  of  equal  merit  and  importance?  And  is  the 
currency  so  created  a  natural  and  intrinsically  sound  and  healthful 
one,  that  invariably  promotes  the  transmission  and  just  distribution 
of  values  among  the  people,  and  certain  to  be  redeemed  under  all 
circumstanoes  at  its  full  commercial  equivalent? 

A  currency  that  has  not  these  qualities  imperceptibly  swells  the 
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existing  volume,  depreciates  the  purchasing  power,  and  creates  an 
adverse  balance  of  exchange  with  other  nations,  until  its  full  redemp- 
tion ceases  and  volume  and  value  grow  wider  and  wider  apart.  In 
such  case  every  new  emission  gives  only  momentary  relief  because 
the  added  sum  brings  into  the  market  no  corresponding  exchangeable 
assets,  but  is  immediately  absorbed  in  the  existing  mass  and  is  lost  by 
further  depreciation  of  the  whole.  To  meet  such  a  recognized  con- 
tingency consequent  upon  this  continued  purchase  of  unused  silver 
bullion,  and  to  replenish  the  gold  reserves,  our  Government  claims  the 
right  to  sell  its  bonds  bearing  five  per  cent  interest.  But  is  it  reasona- 
ble for  a  Government  to  continue  in  operation  a  law  whose  natural 
tendency  is  to  produce  such  results,  and  then  seek  to  repair  the  damage 
thus  unnecessarily  done  by  entering  its  credit  in  competition  with  that 
of  other  Governments  in  Europe  for  the  recovery  of  the  gold  so  lost  ? 
Whenever  that  occurs  the  necessity  will  be  so  apparent,  that  a  conces- 
sion in  the  price  of  bonds  must  be  submitted  to.  The  alternate  issue 
of  legal-tender  notes  and  the  sale  of  interest-bearing  bonds  to  sustain 
them,  are  measures  that  vividly  recall  the  financial  experiences  of  the 
war.  That  such  wasteful  expedients  should  be  adopted  in  a  time  of 
peace  and  national  prosperity  will  not  be  creditable  to  the  country.  It 
will  prove  a  fearful  cost  for  the  locking  up  of  silver  bullion  which 
sooner  or  later  must  be  sold  for  whatever  price  it  will  command. 

The  present  policy  cannot  go  on  forever.  The  amount  of  depre- 
ciated silver  in  the  Treasury  and  in  private  reserves  now  exceeds 
$500,000,000.  To  maintain  the  parity  of  this  large  sum  with  gold 
was  not  an  easy  task  for  the  Government  a  few  months  ago;  and,  had 
the  shipments  then  in  progress  continued  but  a  short  time  longer,  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  in  the  condition  of  the  European 
market  suspension  of  gold  payments  would  not  have  been  forced 
upon  us.  Fortunately  a  bountiful  harvest  of  every  variety  of  the 
earth's  production  has  turned  the  tide  of  commerce  largely  in  our 
favor  and  not  only  averted  that  special  danger  but  gives  promise  of 
yet  more  abundant  supply  of  gold  reserves. 

With  such  conditions  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  why  should 
this  silver  law  not  be  repealed?  It  certainly  has  not  met  the  public 
expectations.  The  price  of  silver  bullion  has  not  been  advanced  by 
it  as  promised,  nor  has  it  produced  the  predicted  general  prosperity. 
Although  assured  as  never  before  of  countless  coming  blessings  from 
the  coming  crops,  the  country  is  even  now  halting  and  hesitating  in  its 
enterprise  in  a  marked  degree  because  of  some  undefined  apprehension 
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about  the  future  financial  condition.     It  is  not  unfair  to  attribute  this 
feeling  to  the  agitation  respecting  silver. 

This  prevailing  doubt  is,  however,  not  without  some  good  result. 
It  has  forced  economy  all  over  the  land,  restrained  speculative  opera- 
tions, and  prepared  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  sound  currency. 
What  is  thus  saved  and  what  is  now  certain  to  be  earned  through  the 
gathered  crops  have  together  provided  means  and  brought  the  coun- 
try to  a  most  favorable  time  when  the  silver  law  can  be  repealed  with 
the  least  injury  or  inconvenience. 

There  is  evidently  a  marked  change  in  public  sentiment  upon  this 
important  subject  which  has  so  far  progressed  that  neither  of  the  great 
political  parties  will  venture  to  avow  itself  distinctly  in  favor  of  the 
act  in  question,  or  to  assume  it  as  a  party  measure  for  the  future. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  safe  as  policy  and  timely  in  principle  now  promptly 
to  meet  the  issue,  while  so  many  favorable  conditions  exist,  by  repeal- 
ing the  law;  and  after  that,  to  consider  how  the  great  mass  of  silver 
already  purchased  can  be  disposed  of  with  the  least  injury  to  all 
interests  involved  in  it? 

Geo.  S.  Coe. 


THE   TEEATY  OF  BRUSSELS   AND   OUR  DUTY. 

An  International  Conference  composed  of  seventeen  of  tlie  Powers 
of  tlie  globe  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade,  recently  closed  its  labors  at  the 
city  of  Brussels.  It  is  rather  remarkable  and  tends  to  illustrate  the 
intensity  of  our  absorption  in  home  affairs  that  this  Conference  which 
sat  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year  and  discussed  many  problems  of 
vital  importance  to  humanity  attracted  scarcely  any  attention  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  proposed  herein  briefly  to  give  some  account  of  the  influences 
which  led  up  to  the  calling  of  the  Conference,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
work  that  it  performed — a  task  made  the  more  important  and  timely 
because  the  treaty  that  was  framed  is  now  before  the  United  States 
Senate  for  ratification ;  and  the  responsibility  for  its  life  or  death  rests 
chiefly  upon  the  action  of  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efl:orts  heretofore  made  by  the  principal 
civilized  Powers  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  the  scourge  in  its  most 
frightful  forms  continues  to  afflict  Africa.  The  testimony  of  travellers, 
missionaries,  naval  officers,  and  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  unite 
in  establishing  that  on  that  continent,  so  rich  in  all  the  gifts  that 
nature  can  shower  upon  it  and  so  full  of  possibilities  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  in  the  future,  the  most  atrocious  crimes  are  committed  every 
day  by  those  engaged  in  the  slave-traffic.  From  the  testimony  re- 
ferred to,  volumes  of  which  were  laid  before  the  Conference,  it  appears 
that  through  intestine  wars  incited  for  the  purj)ose  of  procuring  vic- 
tims for  the  trade,  provinces  as  large  as  kingdoms  are  depopulated, 
many  villages  destroyed,  and  vast  areas  of  country  devastated  and  set 
back  into  a  savage  state,  which  previously  had  been  under  cultivation. 
The  most  moderate  estimates  place  the  number  of  slaves  annually 
transported  to  the  various  slave-markets  by  land  and  sea  at  not  less 
than  80,000 ;  and  to  be  added  to  this  number  are  those  who  perish  on 
the  way  to  the  sea  or  are  killed  in  the  attacks  upon  the  villages  and 
in  the  wars  fomented  to  facilitate  the  trade,  which,  it  is  believed, 
reaches  400,000;  or  more  than  1,000  lives  every  day  in  every  year. 
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As,  however,  a  great  part  of  the  coast  line  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  civilized  Powers,  the  trade  has  become  concentrated  more  and  more 
in  the  heart  of  the  continent  and  along  the  caravan  routes  leading  to 
the  sea  or  across  the  great  deserts,  and  this  fact  renders  the  adoption 
of  new  and  different  methods  necessary  for  its  suppression.  Of  the 
80,000  slaves  surviving  out  of  the  number  captured  each  year,  some 
are  retained  in  bondage  in  the  interior  countries  of  Africa,  while 
markets  are  found  for  the  rest  in  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Turkey  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  Persia  and  Zanzibar; 
and  slaves  are  surreptitiously  introduced  also  even  into  certain  prov- 
inces of  British  India  and  Madagascar,  notwithstanding  all  the  vigi- 
lance exercised  by  the  English  and  French  authorities  in  the  last- 
named  countries.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery 
has  been  preserved  and  still  exists  in  all  those  states,  whether  African, 
Asiatic,  or  European,  which  are  subject  to  the  Mussulman  law,  and  in 
all  such  states  the  negro  trader  continues  to  find  his  markets. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  spite  of  all  treaties  heretofore  made  for  the 
suppression  of  the  trade,  from  the  Congress  of  European  Powers  at 
Vienna  in  1815  down  to  the  Conference  of  Berlin  in  1884,  when  the 
Congo  Free-State  was  created  and  the  slave-trade  interdicted  in  all 
the  territories  forming  the  basin  of  the  Congo ;  in  sj^ite  of  conventions 
between  the  principal  Powers  assimilating  the  trade  to  piracy  and 
applying  the  severest  penalties  to  those  engaged  in  it;  in  spite  of  all 
means  hitherto  used  and  all  remedies  applied  for  the  suppression  of 
the  abominable  traffic  which  has  sacrificed  so  many  millions  of  human 
beings  on  the  altar  of  human  greed,  and  the  horrors  of  which,  as  has 
been  correctly  said  by  another,  "pass  the  limits  of  the  imagination," 
it  still  goes  on,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren annually  perish  or  enter  into  life-long  bondage  in  foreign  lands. 
Travellers  like  Livingstone,  Schweinfurth,  Speke,  Cameron,  Burton, 
and  Stanley;  the  missionaries,  those  men  and  women  who  brave  every 
danger  and  submit  to  every  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 
philanthropy  and  who  so  often  have  constituted  the  vanguard  of 
civilization  in  savage  lands;  the  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  posted 
in  Africa  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  their  Governments  informed  with 
regard  to  the  social,  political,  and  economic  conditions  of  the  country 
about  them,  have  one  and  all  witliin  the  ])ast  thirty  years  filled  the 
ears  of  the  civilized  world  with  reports  of  these  cruelties  perpetrated 
upon  the  ignorant  and  helpless  peo})les  inhabiting  the  interior  of  the 
African  continent  by  mcn-huntci-s,  until  at  last  they  have  awakened 
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its  conscience  to  the  necessity  of  a  su})reme  eflort  once  for  all  to  stamp 
out  the  scourge. 

The  Conference  of  Brussels  in  1889  was  the  result. 

There  are  two  men  in  Europe  whose  sympathies  were  thoroughly 
enlisted  in  the  cause  and  who  exerted  their  high  and  far-reaching 
influence  to  produce  this  result.  One  of  these  men  is  Leopold  II., 
King  of  the  Belgians  and  Sovereign  of  the  Congo  Free-State.  No 
more  philanthropic  and  generous  man  rules  over  the  destinies  of  a 
people  than  he  who  accepted  from  the  Conference  of  Berlin  in  1884 
the  rulership  of  the  50,000,000  of  people  occupying  the  territory 
known  as  the  Congo  Free-State.  His  time,  his  health,  his  talents,  and 
his  private  fortune  have  been  devoted  to  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  ignorant  natives  of  that  benighted  land,  and  to  the  intro- 
duction among  them  of  the  arts  and  comforts  of  civilization.  His 
government  of  the  Congo  has  been  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  coun- 
try like  the  breaking  of  the  morning  after  an  almost  endless  night  of 
jDrofound  darkness.  In  large  provinces  where  there  was  perpetual 
war,  he  has  now  established  peace;  where  there  was  no  law  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  against  the  oppression  of  the  strong,  he  has  erected  courts 
of  justice  which  regularly  perform  their  functions,  controlled  by  a 
wise  code  of  laws  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  country;  where  there 
were  no  means  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  has 
created  an  efficient  postal  service  and  routes  of  travel ;  where  there 
was  no  way  of  establishing  or  protecting  titles  in  individuals  to  the 
soil  they  cultivated,  he  has  ordained  a  well-guarded  land  system, 
with  offices  and  records  for  the  perpetuation  of  titles ;  where  there 
was  no  police  and  no  authority  to  enforce  justice  and  to  secure  tran- 
quillity, he  has  organized  a  force  which  accomplishes  that  end.  Stead- 
ily and  surely  he  has  sown  amongst  them  the  seeds  of  civilization. 
Towns  have  sprung  up  along  the  Congo  Kiver,  numerous  steamboats 
float  on  its  bosom,  a  railroad  is  in  course  of  construction,  commerce  is 
beginning  to  flouirsh,  and  the  slave-trade  has  been  restrained  as  far  as 
the  limited  means  at  his  command  would  enable  him  to  do  it.  To 
these  ends  he  has  given  generously  from  his  private  means.  For  a 
number  of  years  indeed  he  contributed  $500,000  per  annum  to  the 
support  of  the  Government  which  he  established,  and  his  annual 
allowance  to  the  State  for  that  purpose  even  now  amounts  to  $200,- 
000.  It  was  in  response  to  his  invitation  that  the  Conference  of  Brus- 
sels assembled. 

Cardinal  Lavigerie  is  the  other  man  whose  influence  was  largely 
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felt  in  bringing  about  the  sentiment  which  culminated  in  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Conference.  lie  gave  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  Africa  from  the  slave-trade  with  all  the  ardor  and  zeal  of  an 
apostle.  In  the  year  1888  and  the  beginning  of  1889  he  travelled 
over  Europe  preaching  a  crusade  against  permitting  its  continuance 
any  longer  in  Africa.  At  Kome,  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Brussels,  and 
other  capitals,  his  eloquent  appeals  in  behalf  of  his  cause  were  listened 
to  by  large  crowds  of  people  and  had  a  marked  effect  in  attracting  the 
attention  of  European  Governments  to  the  subject  and  finally  in  ex- 
citing their  sympathy  and  co-operation. 

The  Conference  opened  on  the  18th  of  November,  1889,  with  rep- 
resentatives from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Eussia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Portugal,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Turkey,  the  Independent  State  of 
the  Congo,  Persia,  and  Zanzibar.  Its  labors  were  prolonged  almost 
without  interruption  for  a  period  of  eight  months.  The  problems 
which  confronted  it  and  had  to  be  discussed  were  often  of  the  most 
delicate  or  complex  nature.  Jealousies,  antagonistic  interests,  diverg- 
ent doctrines  and  traditions  were  encountered  and  had  to  be  dealt  with 
and  reconciled,  and  in  some  instances  concessions  had  to  be  made ;  but 
the  debates  clearly  show  that  the  unmistakable  spirit  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  to  keep  always  in  view  the  fact  that  its  superior  purpose  was 
the  accomplisliment  of  a  great  work  of  justice  and  humanity. 

The  general  plan  of  its  legislation,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used 
with  reference  to  diplomatic  conventions,  has  application  to  a  territory 
twice  as  large  in  area  as  the  continent  of  Europe,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  not  less  than  125,000,000  of  people.  It  applies  also  to  a 
large  maritime  zone  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  Treaty  consists  of  100  articles  divided  into  seven  chapters, 
and  its  provisions  authorize  the  adoption  of  the  most  rigorous  meas- 
ures for  the  suppression  of  the  trade  in  all  its  phases.  Establishing 
stations  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa  by  a  system  of  progressive  occu- 
pation, it  seeks  to  overtake  and  strike  the  scourge  wherever  it  appears, 
whether  at  the  place  of  capture  of  the  negro,  or  while  moving  along 
the  caravan  routes,  or  in  course  of  transportation  upon  the  sea.  It 
makes  ample  provision  for  the  chastisement  of  the  wrong-doers  and 
the  liberation  of  the  victims  wherever  found.  It  declares  that  the 
murder,  rape,  or  mutilation  of  the  natives  shall  be  assimilated  to  the 
same  ci'imes  ])erpetrated  upon  white  people,  and  punished  accord- 
ingly.    It  restricts  the  sale  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition  which  have 
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been  hitherto  most  powerful  auxiliaries  in  slave-hunting.  It  regulates 
and  restrains  the  sale  of  spirits  to  the  natives,  for  which  they  have  the 
same  appetite  as  the  North  American  Indians,  and  which  therefore 
has  been  a  valuable  aid  to  the  slave-hunter  in  his  enterprises.  It  es- 
tablishes permanent  stations  of  succor,  information,  and  control  in 
the  slave-country.  It  defines  with  the  utmost  precision  and  minute- 
ness the  general  principles  for  the  repression  of  the  trade  on  the  sea. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  encountered  was  that  of  pre- 
venting the  use  of  the  flags  of  civilized  Powers  by  slavers.  The 
United  States  and  France  especially  have  at  all  times  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  the  inviolability  of  vessels  flying  their  respective  flags 
from  visit  by  foreign  cruisers.  The  firm  position  of  our  Government 
upon  this  question  has  always  met  with  the  hearty  approbation  of 
our  people,  as  it  should.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  this 
country  on  the  point  that  the  immunity  of  its  flag  upon  the  high  seas 
is  paramount  to  every  other  consideration  or  purpose  however  benev- 
olent, and  that  it  is  not  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  great  Power,  to  permit  this  principle  to  be  violated  under 
anj  pretence  whatever.  Yet  it  is  an  embarrassing  and  mortifying  fact 
that  the  small  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave-trade  along  the  African 
coast  frequently  hoist  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  protect  themselves  from 
visit  by  the  cruisers  of  other  Powers  while  carrying  on  the  nefarious 
traffic.  It  is,  therefore,  a  cause  of  great  satisfaction  m  examining  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Brussels  on  this  point  to  find  that  the 
difficulty  has  been  skilfully  avoided,  and  the  right  of  visit  eliminated 
as  to  those  nations  which  do  not  acknowledge  the  principle,  while  at 
the  same  time  means  are  adopted  which  will  in  a  large  measure  re- 
strain if  not  put  a  stop  to  the  abuse  of  our  flag  altogether. 

The  Treaty  contains  forty-two  articles  on  the  repression  of  the 
trade  on  the  sea  and  regulates  by  a  special  code  the  concession  of  flag- 
rights  on  the  coast  and  the  verification  of  vessel-papers.  Every  detail 
of  the  procedure  for  the  application  of  the  system  is  provided.  Three 
new  principles  are  established  for  the  regulation  of  the  action  of 
cruisers.  Their  surveillance  is  restrained  to  a  narrow  maritime  zone 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa ;  it  is  confined  to  vessels  inferior  to 
500  tons  burden ;  and  the  absolute  right  of  asylum  on  board  vessels 
of  war  is  given  to  slaves. 

The  institution  of  an  International  Bureau  is  provided  for,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  facilitate  the  police  duties  of  the  war-vessels  iii 
gathering  all  the  information  possible  relative  to  the  trade  in  the 
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waters  of  tlie  Indian  Ocean.  Auxiliary  bureaux  may  be  organized 
for  the  same  purpose  at  other  points  within  the  zone  policed  by  the 
cruisers.  A  similar  bureau  is  established  in  Europe  to  the  end  that 
information  concerning  the  trade  may  be  centralized  and  to  which  the 
contracting  Powers  may  make  communications  on  the  subject  of  the 
execution  of  the  Treaty.  Provision  is  m.ade  also  for  the  establish- 
ment of  bureaux  for  the  protection  of  liberated  slaves. 

The  measures  adopted  in  the  Treaty  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
slave-trade  impose  heavy  obligations  upon  the  Governments  having 
possessions  bordering  on  the  infested  zone.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  Congo  Free-State  which  is  required  to  keep  a  strong 
military  police.  Under  Article  lY.  of  the  General  Act  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Berlin,  import  duties  are  interdicted  for  a  period  of  twenty 
3'ears  to  the  Powers  having  territory  in  the  basin  of  the  Congo.  Eec- 
ognizing  the  multiplied  demands  upon  the  financial  resources  of  these 
territories,  the  ratifying  Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  attached  to 
the  Treaty  of  Brussels  a  declaration  authorizing  the  countries  within 
the  basin  of  the  Congo  to  levy  import  duties  on  merchandise  not  to 
exceed  ten  per  cent  on  their  value  at  the  port  of  importation  for  a  term 
of  fifteen  years.  A  separate  declaration  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Congo  Free-State  covers  the  same  subject,  this  separate  declaration 
being  rendered  necessary  by  reason  of  the  United  States  not  being 
one  of  the  ratifying  Powers  of  the  Berlin  Treaty. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  it  is  not  called  upon 
under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  repressive 
measures  provided  for,  further  than  to  guard  its  own  flag  from  abuse 
by  slavers  in  the  manner  regulated  by  the  Treaty;  to  lend  its  co- 
operation by  appropriate  legislation  to  the  prevention  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  fire-arms  and  ammunition  into  the  interdicted  region,  save 
under  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  Treaty ;  and  to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  any  of  its  own  citizens  who  may  be  caught  participat- 
ing in  the  slave-trade. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  the  Treaty  of  Brussels.  It  em- 
bodies the  results  of  long  and  patient  labor.  It  seeks  to  accomplish 
the  relief  of  nearly  200,000,000  people  from  the  worst  cruelties  that 
the  imagination  can  picture  and  to  place  another  continent  on  the  path 
of  civilization.  It  is  a  work  which  should  command  the  universal 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  all  countries.  No  loftier  cause  than 
that  of  the  extirpation  of  the  African  slave-trade  could  actuate  the 

motives  of  nations,  and  no  remembrance  of  the  nineteenth  centurv 
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would  be  more  agreeable  than  that  it  marked  tlie  period  in  history 
when  by  the  united  action  of  the  civilized  Powers  of  the  world  this 
terrible  scourge  finally  ceased  to  exist.  Keligion,  charity,  justice, 
humanity, — these  are  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  the  Treaty  of 
Brussels  rests.     Will  it  fall? 

Daniel  Webster,  while  Secretary  of  State,  in  an  instruction  written 
in  1842  to  Lewis  Cass,  our  Minister  to  France,  in  discussing  the  posi- 
tion of  this  country  on  the  slave-trade  said : 

*'  Let  it  be  forever  remembered  that  in  this  great  work  of  humanity  and  justice 
the  United  States  took  the  lead  themselves.  This  Government  declared  the  slave- 
trade  unlawful ;  and  in  this  declaration  it  has  been  followed  by  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe,  This  Government  declared  the  slave-trade  to  be  piracy,  and  in  this, 
too,  its  example  has  been  followed  by  other  States.  This  Government — this 
young  Government,  springing  up  in  this  New  World  within  half  a  century, 
founded  on  the  broadest  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  sustained  by  the  moral 
sense  and  intelligence  of  the  people — has  gone  in  advance  of  all  other  Nations  in 
summoning  the  civilized  world  to  a  common  effort  to  put  down  and  destroy  a 
nefarious  traffic,  reproachful  to  human  nature.  It  has  not  deemed  that  it  suffers 
any  derogation  from  its  chai-acter  or  its  dignit}'^,  if  in  seeking  to  fulfil  this  sacred 
duty  it  act,  as  far  as  is  necessary,  on  fair  and  equal  terms  of  concert  with  other 
Powers,  having  in  view  the  same  praiseworthy  object.  Such  were  its  sentiments 
when  it  entered  into  the  solemn  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent ;  such  were 
its  sentiments  when  it  requested  England  to  concur  with  us  in  declaring  the 
slave-trade  to  be  piracy  ;  and  such  are  the  sentiments  which  it  has  maintained 
on  all  other  proper  occasions." 

If  views  similar  to  those  expressed  by  Mr.  Webster  prevail  to-day 
in  the  Senate,  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  by  the  United  States  will 
be  assured.  The  ratification  by  the  Governments  of  all  the  signatory 
Powers  is  necessary  to  its  going  into  operation.  Nearly  all  of  them 
have  already  ratified  it,  and  the  question  of  its  ratification  by  the 
United  States  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

Lambert  Tree. 


OTHER  HERESY  TRIALS  AND   THE   BRIGGS  CASE. 

Heresy  trials  seem  to  be  an  anachronism  in  our  age  and  country 
which  allow  the  largest  religious  liberty  consistent  with  pubic  order 
and  peace.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  they  have  ceased,  at  least  in 
the  Protestant  churches.  The  theological  professors  in  German, 
Swiss,  and  Dutch  universities  are  not  sworn  to  a  creed  or  profession 
of  faith;  they  are  not  responsible  to  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and 
they  enjoy  the  widest  latitude  of  investigation.  But  in  this  country, 
the  theological  seminaries  are  the  creatures  of  churches ;  the  teachers 
are  appointed  and  supported  by  churches  or  by  their  representative 
boards,  on  the  basis  of  a  creed  which  they  have  to  subscribe  to. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  theological  and  political  freedom  do  not 
progress  at  equal  pace.  England,  with  greater  political  freedom,  is 
more  orthodox  than  the  continent;  Scotland  is  more  orthodox  than 
England;  America  is  more  orthodox  than  Europe;  the  West  and  the 
South  are  m.ore  orthodox  than  the  East,  in  our  country.  The  strictest 
Roman  Catholics  are  not  found  in  Italy  and  France,  but  in  Ireland 
and  in  the  United  States.  So  the  Episcopalians,  the  Presbyterians, 
and  the  Lutherans  of  this  country  are  less  liberal  and  progressive  than 
their  fellow-religionists  in  the  Old  World. 

Heresy  trials  will,  therefore,  from  time  to  time  take  place  in  those 
churches  which  hold  and  require  subscription  to  a  strict  orthodox 
creed.  They  occur  whenever  a  public  teacher  sets  forth  views  which 
are  inconsistent  with  such  a  creed  and  yet  have  sufficient  vitality 
and  power  to  command  a  respectable  following  and  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  denomination.  They  stir  up  all  the  bad  blood  of  theo- 
logical passions  which  are  the  deepest  and  strongest,  and  sometimes 
they  result  in  division  and  schism.  Heretics  are  no  longer  tortured,  im- 
prisoned, and  roasted  as  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  they  are  deposed 
and  expelled  from  their  denominations  if  found  guilty,  with  the  lib- 
erty to  join  any  other  denomination  willing  to  receive  them,  or  to 
found  a  new  sect  of  their  own.  But  they  are  usually  acquitted  and 
restored,  and  in  this  case  the  result  of  a  heresy  trial  is  larger  liberty 
and  progress.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  several  heresy  trials 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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Ortliodoxy  and  heresy  are  relative  terms.  Ortliodoxy  is  conform- 
ity to  an  established  and  recognized  creed ;  heresy  is  a  departure  from 
it.  The  term  "orthodoxy"  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament; 
''heresy"  is  mentioned  several  times  in  King  James's  version,  for  a 
Greek  word  which  means  "division,"  "part}^,"  "sect."  The  revised 
version  retains  it  in  1  Cor.  xi.  19;  Gal.  v.  20;  and  2  Peter  ii.  1. 
After  the  union  of  Church  and  State  in  the  days  of  Constantine  the 
ruling  church  of  the  Eoman  Empire  was  the  orthodox  church,  and 
every  one  who  publicly  opposed  its  teaching  was  regarded  and  treated 
as  a  heretic.  At  the  present  tim.e  Christendom  is  divided  into  many 
churches  and  creeds,  and  to  them  correspond  as  many  types  of  ortho- 
doxy. There  is  a  Greek  orthodoxy  vfhich  conforms  to  the  seven 
ecumenical  councils  and  the  catechism  of  Peter  Mogilas.  There  is  a 
Eoman  Catholic  orthodoxy  which  must  agree  with  the  Tridentine  and 
Vatican  standards.  There  is  a  Lutheran  orthodoxy  measured  by  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  an  Anglican  orthodoxy  which  holds  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Common  Prayer  Book ;  a  Presbyterian  or 
Calvinistic  orthodoxy  which  conforms  to  the  Westminister  Confession 
and  Catechisms.  What  is  orthodoxy  in  one  church  may  be  heresy  in 
another.  Thus  the  Greek  church  holds  that  the  Filioque^  the  doctrines 
of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope,  are  heretical  innovations  of  the  church  of  Eome. 
Protestants  reject  these  and  other  dogmas  of  Eomanism  such  as 
transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
purgatory,  indulgences,  as  anti-Scriptural  errors;  while  Eome  con- 
demns all  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Protestantism  as  heresies.  The 
Lutherans  regard  Zwingli's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  heretical; 
the  Calvinists  of  the  synod  of  Dort  condemned  the  Arminian  tenets 
concerning  predestination,  the  extent  of  atonem^ent,  irresistible  grace, 
and  perseverance  of  saints,  as  errors,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  as  truths.  Baptists  reject  infant  baptism  and  every 
mode  of  baptism  but  by  immersion. 

In  this  condition  of  conflicting  creeds,  who  is  to  decide?  Where 
is  the  infallible  tribunal?  The  Greeks  say,  the  ecumenical  councils ; 
but  these  have  only  defined  the  dogmas  of  the  Nicene  and  Chalcedo- 
nian  creed,  and  have  ceased  since  787.  The  Eoman  Catholics  say, 
the  Pope  of  Eome ;  but  the  Pope  of  Eome  was  not  declared  infallible 
till  1870,  and  Pope  Honorius  III.  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  both 
by  an  ecumenical  council  and  by  several  popes.  Thus  we  have  coun- 
cil contradicting  council  and  popes  contradicting  popes.     Evangelical 
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Protestants  sa}^,  the  Bible;  but  the  Bible  is  claimed  by  all  churches 
and  sects,  and  who  is  to  decide  between  their  various  interpretations? 
The  Kationaiists  say,  the  reason;  but  whose  reason?  Where  there 
are  six  Eationalists  there  are  seven  reasons. 

Here,  then,  comes  in  the  whole  question  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Eeason,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  raised  by  the  Briggs  trial.  Of  all  the 
Protestant  denominations  in  this  country  the  Presbyterian  is  the  most 
orthodox  and  has  the  most  rigorous  creed  (the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion), which  carries  the  ponderous  weight  of  the  metaphysical  and 
polemical  theology  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Hence  she  has  had 
more  heresy  trials  than  any  other  church  in  America.  Three  of  these 
trials  have  a  historic  interest  beyond  the  limits  of  that  denomination, 
and  involve  divines  of  national  repute.  We  shall  give  a  brief  account 
of  them,  dwelling  mostly  on  the  last,  which  is  still  in  progress. 

Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  the  father  of  the  world-renowned  familj^  of 
that  nam-C,  was  in  his  day  the  greatest  preacher  in  ISTev/  England,  and 
chief  champion  of  Trinitarian  orthodoxy  against  Unitarianism,  but 
somewhat  erratic  and  eccentric  in  his  theological  opinions.  He 
was  called  from  Boston  as  Professor  of  Theology  to  the  newly  founded 
Lane  Seminary  at  Cincinnati  in  1832.  Dr.  Stowe,  his  son-in-law, 
labored  in  the  same  institution.  They  imported  Kew  England  notions 
and  measures,  which  seemed  to  conflict  with  the  Presbyterianism  of 
the  stricter  Scottish  type.  Dr.  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Cincinnati,  charged  Dr.  Beecher  with  holding  and  teaching  Pelagian 
or  Arminian  views  on  free  agency,  total  depravit}^,  original  sin,  and 
regeneration,  contrary  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  which  he  had  accepted  at  his  installation. 

The  trial  was  held  in  1835  and  continued  for  several  days  with 
intense  and  unabated  interest.  It  resulted  in  the  complete  vindication 
of  Dr.  Beecher  by  a  nearly  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Presbytery.  Dr. 
Wilson  appealed  to  the  Synod  and  was  again  defeated.  He  appealed 
to  the  General  Assembly,  but  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  withdraw 
his  appeal  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends  and  in  view  of  the 
approaching  trial  of  Dr.  Barnes,  which  involved  the  same  principles 
of  sym^pathy  with  New  Phigland  theology  as  taught  by  Dr.  Taylor, 
of  New  Haven,  and  his  intimate  friend.  Dr.  Beecher. 

Albert  Barnes  was  one  of  the  most  learned,  worthy,  and  popular 
preachers  and  authors  in  the  United  States,  and  his  "  Notes  on  the 
New  Testament "  had  an  enormous  circulation  (exceeding  a  million  of 
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copies)  in  America  and  in  England,  especially  among  Sunday-school 
teachers.  He  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  entered  the  ministry  in 
1S25,  and  was  called  to  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Philadelphia 
in  1830  (where  he  died  in  1870). 

Dr.  Green  brought  charges  against  him  in  Presbytery  for  heretical 
doctrines  preached  in  a  sermon  on  "  The  Way  of  Salvation."  The 
case  created  a  great  deal  of  commotion,  action,  and  counter-action. 
Dr.  Jenkins,  President  of  Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  Pa.  (the  father- 
in-law  of  Stonewall  Jackson),  became  the  chief  prosecutor  of  Mr. 
Barnes  and  tabled  ten  definite  charges  of  errors  selected  from  notes 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans.  Chief  among  them 
was  the  denial  of  the  legal  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  and  guilt  to  his 
posterity,  and  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  believers. 
Barnes  did  not  deny  hereditary  sin,  but  only  hereditary  guilt.  So  far 
he  sided  with  Arminianism,  as  also  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
atonement.  The  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  condemned  the  alleged  errors 
and  suspended  Barnes  from  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  gospel 
ministry  until  he  should  recant  and  repent.  He  submitted,  and  sat  for 
a  whole  year  Sunday  after  Sunday  under  his  own  pulpit  listening  to 
the  preaching  of  a  stranger, — a  rare  instance  of  meekness  and  humil- 
ity, which  reminds  one  of  Fenelon,  who  published  the  papal  condem- 
nation of  his  own  book,  the  "  Maxims  of  Saints." 

Barnes,  however,  could  appeal  to  a  higher  earthly  tribunal,  which 
Fenelon  could  not.  That  was  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at 
Pittsburg  in  1836.  This  Assembly  spent  a  whole  week  in  hearing 
his  case  and  sustained  the  appeal  by  a  vote  of  134  to  96,  and  by  a  still 
more  decisive  vote  restored  him  to  the  active  ministry. 

But  the  agitation  between  Old  and  New  School  theology  continued 
with  increasing  force  and  animosity,  and  ended  in  a  division.  The 
General  Assembly  of  Philadelphia  in  1837  abrogated  the  Plan  of 
Union  between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Congregationalists  (dating 
from  1801)  as  "  unnatural  and  unconstitutional, "  without  consulting 
the  other  party.  The  same  Assembly  cut  off  four  Synods,  the 
Western  Reserve,  Utica,  Geneva,  and  Genesee,  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  dissolved  the  third  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  to  which  Dr.  Barnes  belonged — all  without  a  hearing  and 
without  a  trial,  by  an  act  of  intolerance  worthy  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  which,  in  connection  with  the  Long  Parliament,  deprived 
two  thousand  Episcopal  ministers  of  their  livings  for  the  sole  crime 
of  non-conformity. 
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These  exscinding  acts  split  the  church  in  two  branches  called  the 
Old  School  and  the  New  School,  which  held  the  same  standards  of 
doctrine  and  discipline,  but  differed  in  their  interjoretation,  and  were 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  two  different  denominations.  Dr.  Bcecher 
and  Mr.  Barnes  survived  the  opposition  and  are  numbered  with  the 
brightest  luminaries  in  the  horizon  of  American  Christianity. 

The  schism  in  the  Presbyterian  church  continued  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  but  was  happily  healed  in  1870  on  the  basis  of  the  West- 
minster standards  pure  and  simple,  leaving  the  question  of  interpreta- 
tion and  application  open.  This  reunion  was  inspired  by  a  truly 
Christian  spirit  of  love  and  harmony  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  events 
in  American  church  history. 

For  twenty  years  the  union  continued  unbroken,  and  a  new  gener- 
ation arose  which  almost  forgot  that  there  was  an  Old  School  or  a  New 
School.  Princeton  and  Union  were  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  united 
with  other  Presbyterian  seminaries  in  the  publication  of  a  "Keview," 
which  for  ten  years  discussed  the  leading  theological  questions  and 
ecclesiastical  events  of  the  times  under  the  joint  editorship  of  profes- 
sors of  Princeton  (Hodge,  Patton,  and  Warfield),  and  a  professor  of 
Union  (Briggs).  The  "  Review,"  however,  gave  indications  of  a  grow- 
ing difference  in  theological  sentiment  concerning  the  inspiration  and 
authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  attitude  towards  the  results  of  "  the 
higher  criticism,"  so  called,  which  deals  with  the  Bible  as  literature 
and  freely  investigates  the  origin,  value,  and  canonicity  of  the  differ- 
ent books.  The  Beecher  and  the  Barnes  trials  had  to  do  only  with 
purely  American  questions  of  theology;  but  since  then  American 
theology  has  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  critical  and 
historical  researches  of  the  theology  of  Europe,  especially  Germany,  the 
great  workshop  of  the  Reformation  and  of  modern  Protestant  learning. 

In  1889  arose  the  revision  movement  which  demanded  important 
changes  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  especially  the  elimination  of 
the  doctrine  of  preterition  and  the  denunciation  of  the  pope  as  "  the 
antichrist "  predicted  by  Paul,  and  of  the  papists  as  "  idolaters." 
The  movement  spread  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  reunion  move- 
ment had  done  twenty  years  before,  and  promises  to  result  not  only  in 
a  revision  of  the  old  confession  but  in  the  formation  of  a  new,  shorter, 
more  scriptural,  and  popular  creed,  that  shall  express  in  an  irenic, 
evangelical  and  catholic  spirit,  the  living  faith  of  the  present  age 
rather  than  the  faith  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

While  the  revision  movement  was  going  on,  the  peace  of  the  church 
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was  disturbed  by  another  lieres}^  trial  wliicli  surpasses  even  the 
Beeclier  and  the  Barnes  trials  in.  importance  and  general  interest. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  the  hero  of  the  latest  heresy  trial  which  has 
attracted  the  widest  notice  of  the  secular  as  well  as  of  the  religious  press 
of  America,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  January  15,  1841,  and 
is  consequently  in  the  prime  of  manhood  and  usefulness.  He  studied 
in  the  University  of  Virginia  (1859-60),  and  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminar}^  at  New  York  (1861-63)  under  Kobinson,  Henry  B.  Smith,  and 
Hitchcock.  He  finished  his  theological  education  at  Berlin,  mainly 
under  Eodiger  and  Horner  (1866-69),  and  familiarized  himself  with  the 
latest  phases  and  tendencies  of  German  theology.  After  a  short  pas- 
torate at  Eoselle,  N.  J.  (1870--74),  he  was  appointed  tutor  and  soon 
afterwards  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  (1874),  and  has  been  connected  with  it  for  the 
last  seventeen  years.  He  received  the  degree  of  DH.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  at  its  tercentenary  in  1883,  which  he  attended 
as  a  delegate  of  the  Union  Seminary.  In  the  autumn  of  1890  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Edward  Eobinson  chair  of  Biblical  Theology  (in 
the  modern  German  sense  of  that  term,  as  distinct  from  Ecclesias- 
tical and  Systematic  Theology).  He  had  been  teaching  this  branch 
since  1883  when  Dr.  Schaff  gave  up  the  remainder  of  his  lectures  on 
the  Old  Testament  (Critical  Introduction  and  Old  Testament  Theol- 
ogy); but  as  the  chair  was  only  recentlj^  endowed,  as  a  distinct  pro- 
fessorship, by  the  liberality  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Charles  Butler,  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  honor  his  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Biblical  scholar  and  explorer.  Dr.  Edward  Eobinson,  it 
was  deemed  proper  and  due  to  the  founder  to  have  a  formal  induction 
by  the  usual  solemnity  of  an  inauguration. 

Dr.  Briggs  accordingly,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Butler,  delivered  an 
inaugural  address  on  "The  Authority  of  Holy  Scripture,"  January 
20,  1891."^  This  address  was  the  occasion  of  the  heresy  trial.  It  con- 
tained little  or  nothing  but  what  Dr.  Briggs  had  previously  taught  and 
published  in  his  books  on  "Biblical  Study,"  "Messianic  Prophecy," 
and  "  Whither  ?  "  as  well  as  in  several  articles  in  the  late  "  Presby- 
teran  Eeview."  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  inaugural  which  would 
disqualify  him  for  a  theological  professorship  in  any  university  of 
Europe.     On  the  contrary,  in  Germany  Dr.  Briggs  w^ould  be  classed 

*  A  third  edition  has  just  been  published,  December,  1891,  by  Charles  Scnb- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York,  which  contains  also  notes  and  explanations,  the  charges  of 
heresy,  and  the  response  thereto  before  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  ;  160  pages. 
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with  the  conservative  and  orthodox  rather  than  with  radicals  and 
rationalists.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  Calvinist  in  everything  except  the  ques- 
tions of  higher  CKiticism,  wliere  he  adopts  the  opinions  of  the  school  of 
Ewald  and  Wellhausen,  though  not  without  some  modifications,  and 
with  a  distinct  disavowal  of  rationalism.  He  goes  no  further  than 
Deiitzsch  in  his  last  concessions.  But  he  stated  his  views  on  the 
authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  higher  criticism 
in  such  a  defiant  and  exasperating  tone  against  what  he  called 
"  bibliolatry, "  that  the  inaugural  address  sounded  like  a  manifesto  of 
war  and  aroused  at  once  a  most  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  conservative  and  orthodox  press.  Even  some  of  his  best  friends 
deemed  it  unwise  and  uncalled  for.  It  is  this  aggressive  style  and 
manner  which  brought  on  the  fight.  The  inaugural  created  a  sort 
of  panic,  as  if  the  Bible  were  in  danger  and  the  way  opened  for  the 
teachino"  of  downris^ht  rationalism  in  a  leadmo-  institution  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  panic  that  more  than  seventy 
Presbyteries  overtured  the  General  Assembly  held  at  Detroit  in  May, 
1891,  to  veto  his  appointment  or  transfer  to  the  new  chair. 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary,  founded  in  1836,  was  originally 
independent,  while  the  Princeton  Seminary  was  in  the  power  of  the 
General  Assembly  which  elected  both  the  professors  and  the  directors. 
But  under  the  influence  of  the  reunion  enthusiasm  in  1870,  the  Union 
Seminary  voluntarily  surrendered  a  part  of  its  independence,  and 
secured  to  Princeton  a  much  desired  measure  of  freedom  by  giving  to 
the  General  Assembly  the  veto  power  on  the  appointment  of  new 
professors;  not  meaning,  however,  that  the  veto  should  cover  mere 
transfers  of  a  professor,  already  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  from  one 
department  of  teaching  to  another.  Such  transfers  occur  frequently 
(I  know  of  three  in  my  own  case),  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  a  term, 
in  consequence  of  sickness  or  of  death,  and  belong  to  the  internal 
administration  of  an  institution  whose  directors  and  faculty  are  better 
able  to  judge  than  a  General  Assembly  composed  of  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  changing  every  year.  The  directors  of 
the  Seminary,  at  a  meeting  held  shortly  before  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly,  recorded  their  views  on  this  subject. 

The  Assembly,  ignoring  this  dift'erence,  ignoring  also  the  pub- 
lished statement  of  the  faculty  of  the  Seminary,  and  the  categorical 
orthodox  answers  of  Dr.  Briggs  to  specilic  questions  of  the  directors,  ex- 
ercised the  veto  power  with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  seven  to  one, 
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and  virtuall}'  deposed  Dr.  Briggs  without  giving  liim  a  hearing  and 
without  even  assigning  a  reason.  At  the  same  time  the  Assembly  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  conference  with  the  directors  of  the  Seminary; 
as  if,  after  all,  the  Assembly  might  have  erred  in  its  action  in  the  case. 
Tlie  proper  order  undoubtedly  would  have  been  to  confer  with  the 
directors  first,  and  to  act  afterwards  on  the  result  of  the  conference. 
This  might  have  led  to  a  peaceful  settlement.  This  was  the  course 
proposed  by  Dr.  Worcester,  of  Chicago  (since  called  to  the  chair  of 
Sj'Stematic  Theology  in  the  Union  Seminary),  and  advocated  with 
such  sound  arguments  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  it  would  have  been 
adopted  if  the  vote  had  been  taken  at  once.  The  specious  plea  of  the 
advocates  of  immediate  action  was  "now  or  never."  It  is  the  same 
plea  which  induced  the  General  Assembly  of  1837  to  take  advantage  of 
an  accidental  majority  in  favor  of  the  exscinding  act.  In  a  representa- 
tive body,  like  the  Assembly,  the  majority  changes  with  the  constitu- 
ency. 

It  is  but  just  to  add  that  the  action  of  the  Assembly,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  was  taken  under  the  sincere  conviction  of  actual  dan- 
ger of  unsound  doctrine,  and  without  any  personal  ill-feeling  against 
Dr.  Briggs,  whose  learning  and  piety  were  freely  acknowledged  by 
his  most  decided  opponents.  In  this  respect  the  Assembly  differs  very 
favorably  from  former  Assemblies  in  similar  cases.  Christian  courtesy 
and  good  manners  have  evidently  made  progress  and  have  moderated 
the  c-dium  iheologicum  and  the  rabies  iheologicum^  from  which  the  great 
and  good  Melancthon  prayed  to  be  delivered. 

It  so  happened  that  a  Princeton  Professor  of  Theology,  the  learned 
and  venerable  Dr.  Green,  was  Moderator  of  the  Detroit  Assembly, 
and  that  the  president  of  Princeton  University,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Patton, 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Theological  Seminaries,  which 
proposed  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power  and  is  immediately  responsi- 
ble for  the  whole  action. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  affair  unfortunately  assumed  the 
aspect  of  a  conflict  between  Princeton  and  Union,  the  two  leading  in- 
stitutions of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church,  which  have  hereto- 
fore labored  on  different  lines  within  respectful  distance,  yet  on  cordial 
terms  of  friendship  and  co-operation  in  the  service  of  the  same  church. 

The  directors  of  the  Union  Seminary,  insisting  upon  their  distinc- 
tion between  a  new  appointment  and  a  transfer,  and  being  satisfied 
with  the  general  soundness  as  well  as  the  scholarship  and  teaching 
ability  of  Dr.  Briggs,  who  was  known  to  them  from  seventeen  years* 
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experience,  disregarded  the  veto  of  the  Assembly  and  adhered  to  their 
former  action.  The  Assembly  had,  wisely  or  unwisely,  acted  on  its 
owu  interpretation  of  the  agreement  of  1870,  and  the  directors  felt 
that  they  had  the  same  right  to  act  on  their  interpretation  of  the 
agreement  which  they  themselves  had  proposed. 

A  meeting  of  the  Assembly's  Committee  of  Conference  with  the 
Directors  of  the  Seminary  was  held  last  November,  and  another  one 
will  be  held  next  January.  Time  will  show  whether  they  will  come 
to  an  agreement  or  compromise  of  the  delicate  question  which  involves 
the  further  relation  of  all  the  Presbyterian  seminaries  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  Detroit  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  the  largest  in  the  country,  had  taken  Dr.  Briggs  in  hand 
under  the  influence  of  the  panic  created  by  his  inaugural,  and  re- 
solved, April  13,  1891,  to  try  him  for  heresy  as  a  member  of  that 
Presbytery.  A  committee  of  prosecution  was  appointed  consisting  of 
three  clergymen  and  two  laymen.*  This  committee  reported  to  the 
Presbytery  on  October  5,  1891,  and  charged  Dr.  Briggs  with  teach- 
ing and  publishing  in  said  inaugural  address  "  hurtful  errors  which 
strike  at  the  vitals  of  religion  and  conflict  irreconcilably  with  and  are 
contrary  to  the  cardinal  doctrines  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
contained  in  the  Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  Two  distinct 
charges  were  brought  against  him:  one  that  he  denied  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  infallibility  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures 
as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  and  the  other,  that  he  taught 
progressive  sanctification  after  death. 

The  first  and  principal  charge  was  formulated  under  several  speci- 
fications as  follows.     Dr.  Briggs  is  charged  with  teaching : 

1.  That  "there  are  historically  three  great  functions  of  divine 
authority — the  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Reason ;  "  thus  making  the 
Church  and  the  Reason  each  to  be  an  independent  and  sufficient  foun- 
tain of  divine  authority.  (The  last  clause  is  an  inference  of  the  com- 
mittee not  justified  by  the  address,  and  expressly  denied  by  Dr.  Briggs.) 

2.  That  some  (like  Cardinal  Newman)  may  obtain  the  saving 
knowledge  through  the  Church. 

8.  That  others  (like  James .Martineau)  may  find  the  knowledge  of 
God  through  the  Reason. 

4.  That  the  tcmperamen-ts  and  environments  of  men  determine 
which  of  the  three  ways  of  success  to  God  they  may  pursue. 

*The  Rev.  Drs.  Birch,  Lampe,  and  Sample,  and  Elders  John  J,  Stevenson  and 
John  J.  McCook. 
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5.  That  he  "  makes  statements  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  of  the  true  and  full 
inspiration  of  those  Scriptures  as  the  '  word  of  God  written.'  " 

6.  That  he  "  asserts  that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  that  Isaiah  is  not  the  autlior  of  half  of  the  book  which  bears  his 
name." 

7.  That  he  "  teaches  that  predictive  prophecy  has  been  reversed 
by  history  and  that  much  of  it  has  not  and  never  can  be  fulfilled." 

The  second  charge  is  that  Dr.  Briggs  teaches  "  a  doctrine  of  the 
character,  state,  and  sanctiiication  of  believers  after  death,  which  irre- 
concilably conflicts  with  and  is  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church." 

These  charges  and  specifications  were  sustained  by  quotations  from 
Dr.  Briggs's  inaugural  address  and  controverted  by  a  mass  of  Bible 
passages  (mostly  irrelevant,  and  all  from  King  James's  version,  even 
where  it  is  decidedly  wrong)  and  by  whole  sections  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  including  the  twice  repeated  list  of  all 
the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  The  report 
covers  forty-five  pages  in  print,  and  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Ameri- 
can theological  literature. 

Dr.  Briggs  responded  to  these  charges  before  a  special  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Presbytery  on  November  4,  1891,  in  a  masterly  legal 
and  logical  argument  and,  at  the  same  tim^e,  in  a  tone  of  moderation 
which  charmed  his  friends  and  disarmed  his  enemies.  There  is  not 
an  offensive  nor  discourteous  word  in  the  whole  paper ;  he  spoke /omfer 
in  re,  suaviter  in  modo.  He  made  a  manly  and  Christian  confession  of 
deep  regret  if  he  "  had  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  been  the 
occasion  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Church,"  or  if  he  ''had  given 
pain  and  anxiety  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  or  to  the  people  of 
Christ's  church,  by  any  utterances  in  the  inaugural  address."  This 
tone  and  confession  more  even  than  the  ability  of  the  defence  made 
converts,  and  accounts  for  the  result  which  was  a  virtual  vindication 
by  a  majority  nearly  of  two-thirds  (94  to  31),  The  resolution  of  the 
Presbytery  is  as  follows : 

**  Resolved^  That  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  having  listened  to  the  paper 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  m  the  case  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America  against  him,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  charges 
and  specifications  in  form  and  legal  elTect,  and  without  approving  of  the  positions 
stated  in  his  inaugural  address,  at  the  same  time  desiring  earnestly  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  Church,  and  in  view  of  the  declarations  made  by  Dr.  Briggs 
touching  his  loyalty  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Westminster  Standards,  and 
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of  his  disclaimers  of  interpretations  pnt  on  some  of  his  words,  deems  it  best  to 
dismiss  the  case,  and  hereby  does  so  dismiss  it." 

The  Presbytery  did  not  indorse  the  views  of  Dr.  Briggs,  but  ac- 
cepted his  explanation  and  declaration  of  loyalty  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures as  sufhcient  to  justify  a  dismissal  of  the  trial.  This  is  all  that  he 
and  his  friends  could  reasonably  expect  and  desire.  We  would  like 
to  hope  that  this  agitation  might  stop  here,  and  that  peace  and  good 
will  between  brethren  be  restored. 

But  the  controversy  is  not  yet  closed.  The  committee  of  prosecu- 
tion, which  claims  to  be  an  independent  party,  has  appealed  from  the 
decision  of  the  New  York  Presbytery  to  the  General  Assembly  which 
will  meet  next  May,  and  may  either  try  the  case  or  dismiss  it  or  send 
it  back  to  the  Presbytery  for  a  new  trial.  We  must  wait  the  issue. 
In  the  mean  time,  Dr.  Briggs,  Dr.  Brown,  and  Dr.  Vincent  are  deliv- 
ering lectures  on  the  points  of  this  Bible  controversy  before  crowded 
audiences  in  the  Church  of  the  Convenant,  in  New  York. 

The  response  of  Dr.  Briggs  is,  technically,  only  an  objection  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  charges  and  specifications  "  in  form  and  in  legal 
effect,"  as  required  by  the  Presbyterian  Book  of  Discipline;  but,  in- 
directly, it  is  an  explanation  and  defence  of  his  inaugural  address  and 
is  sufficient  to  free  him  from^the  charge  of  heresy. 

1.  Dr.  Briggs  reasserts  his  doctrine  of  the  three  sources  of  divine 
authority  —  Scripture,  Church,  and  Eeason ;  but  denies  that  he 
meant  to  co-ordinate  them,  as  charged.  He  always  taught  and  still 
teaches  the  cardinal  Protestant  doctrine  that  the  Bible  is  the  only 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  "The  Reason,"  he  says,  "  is  a 
great  fountain  of  divine  authority,  and  yet  not  an  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  The  Church  is  a  great  fountain  of  divine  autlior- 
ity,  and  yet  not  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The  Bible  is 
a  great  fountain  of  divine  authority,  and  is  the  only  infallible  rule 
and  practice," 

The  Bible  is  the  shibboleth  of  Protestants,  but  is  much  higher 
than  Protestantism ;  Church  is  the  shibboleth  of  Eomanists,  but  it 
is  much  higher  than  Romanism;  the  Reason  is  the  shibboleth  of 
Rationalists,  but  it  is  much  higher  than  Rationalism;  The  Bible,  the 
Church,  and  the  Reason  are  one  in  God,  the  one  supreme  Source  of 
all  truth  and  authority. 

2.  As  to  questions  raised  by  the  higher  criticism  concerning  the 
authenticity  and  canonicity  of  the  several  books  of  Scripture,  they  are 
extra-confessional  and  of  modern  date.     They  did  not  exist  for  the 
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Westminster  Assembly  wliicli  framed  the  Confession.  They  are  per- 
fectly legitimate  and  unavoidable  in  the  theological  class-room,  and 
mast  be  decided  by  the  slow  process  of  Christian  scholarship.  Dr. 
Briggs  accepts — perhaps  too  hastily — the  views  of  the  liberal  wing  of 
the  German  critics  concerning  the  post-Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  post-Isaian  origin  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  proph- 
ecies under  the  name  of  Isaiah ;  but  he  nevertheless  believes  in  the 
inspiration  and  authority  of  these  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
fully  as  if  they  had  been  written  by  Moses  and  Isaiah.  The  authority 
of  Scripture  depends  upon  God  and  their  intrinsic  value,  not  upon 
man  and  the  authority  of  the  church.  Several  portions  of  the  Bible 
— as  the  Book  of  Job,  the  "  Orphan  Psalms  "  so-called,  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews — are  anonymous,  and  no  scholar  has  been  able  or  ever 
will  be  able  to  settle  the  question  of  their  human  authorship,  but  they 
are  as  much  inspired  and  canonical  as  any  other  book. 

8.  As  regards  sanctification  after  death,  Dr.  Briggs  denies  that  he 
holds  the  Eoman  doctrine  of  purgatory,  or  the  Andover  hypothesis  of 
a  future  (falsely  called  a  second)  probation.  He  simply  teaches  the 
progressive  sanctification  of  believers,  as  distinct  from  immediate  and 
absolute  sanctification,  after  death ;  that  is,  he  holds  that  believers 
enter  the  middle  state  guiltless  and  sinless,  yet  not  so  perfect  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  continued  growth  in  knowledge  and  every  grace. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  such  a  view.  It  may 
not  be  quite  consistent  with  the  teaching  of  the  Westminster  standards, 
but  the  far  more  important  question  is  whether  it  is  scriptural  and 
true.  Modern  scholars  are  agreed  that  the  eschatology  of  the  Protes- 
tant Keformers  and  Protestant  Confessions  is  undeveloped,  negative 
rather  than  positive,  and  stands  in  need  of  improvement.  They 
denied  the  papal  doctrine  of  purgatory,  but  they  gave  us  nothing  better 
in  the  place.  They  ignored  the  middle  state  between  death  and  resur- 
rection, and  identified  the  state  imm^ediately  after  death  with  the  final 
state  after  the  resurrection. 

This  defect  has  affected  even  the  Protestant  versions  of  the  Bible 
which  confound  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  terms  for  the  middle  state,  or 
the  spirit  world,  the  region  of  the  departed  (Hades  and  Sheol),  with 
hell  or  the  state  of  torment  (Gehenna).  Hence  the  awful  word  "  hell  " 
occurs  twice  as  often  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  English  Bible  as 
in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  original.  The  revised  version  has  corrected 
this  mischievous  error. 

The  authority  of  the  Protestant  Confessions  of  Faith  is  limited  by 
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the  cardinal  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible. 
They  are  not  iiorma  iiormans,  but  norma  normata.  They  are  not  rules 
of  faith,  but  rules  of  public  teaching.  They  are  not  infallible,  and 
may  be  corrected  and  improved  by  better  statements  of  divine  truth, 
which  must  ever  be  the  first  and  last  aim  of  a  theologian.  Amicus 
Augustinus^  amicus  Calvinus^  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  just  now  engaged  in  a  revision  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  and  will  undoubtedly  eliminate  from  it  cer- 
tain obsolete  and  obnoxious  features,  as  divine  foreordination  of  sin  and 
death,  the  limitation  of  the  atonement  to  the  elect,  and  the  anti-popery 
clauses,  and  will  put  in  a  distinct  declaration  of  the  general  love  of 
God  to  all  mankind  and  the  sincere  offer  of  salvation  to  every  creature 
made  in  his  image.  This  will  be  a  serious  modification  of  high  Cal- 
vinism, though  not  of  the  Reformed  system  in  the  wider  historical 
sense.  The  church  has  a  perfect  right  to  make  such  changes  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  adv^ance  in  liberal  scholarship.  She  changed  the  Confes- 
sion even  more  radically  a  hundred  years  ago  in  all  those  articles 
which  assumed  the  union  of  Church  and  State  and  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  civil  government  to  protect  orthodoxy  and  to  punish  heresy. 

This  is  not  an  opportune  time  to  stop  the  legitimate  progress  of 
theological  investigation  and  science.  Surely,  the  great  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  should  have  room  and  to  spare  for  such 
scholars  as  Dr.  Briggs.  She  is  orthodox  and  conservative  enough,  and 
can  afford  to  be  tolerant  and  liberal  without  running  any  risk.  She 
has  too  much  intelligence,  good  sense,  and  solid  piety  to  be  thrown 
off  her  balance.  Christian  scholars  who  combine  faith  with  learning 
and  critical  ability  are  rare  and  now  more  needed  than  ever,  to 
disentangle  the  Scriptures  from  traditional  embarrassments  such 
as  the  theory  of  a  literal  inspiration  or  dictation,  and  the  absolute 
inerrancy  of  the  original  autographs  which  nobody  has  ever  seen 
or  will  see — for  they  are  irretrievably  lost.  These  are  human  fictions 
contradicted  by  undoubted  facts,  and  make  it  impossible  to  defend 
the  Bible  against  the  objections  of  critics,  historians,  and  scientists. 
The  Bible  is  independent  of  all  human  theories  of  inspiration  and 
stands  upon  the  impregnable  rock  of  truth.  It  is  not  a  manual 
of  geology,  or  biology,  or  astronomy,  or  chronology,  or  history,  or 
science.  Even  the  Pope  of  Eome  docs  not  claim  infallibility  in  any 
of  these  departments.  The  Bible  is  a  book  of  religion,  a  rule  of 
faith  and  duty,  no  more,  no  less ;  and  as  such  it  can  and  will  main- 
tain its  authority  and  power  to  the  end  of  time. 

Philip  Schaff. 
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Theological  educatiorx  has  passed  through  several  stages  of 
development  since  the  Eeformation.  In  the  early  Chnrch  the  most 
distinguished  theologians  were  trained  in  the  Greek  universities.  The 
Christian  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria  was  established  at  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  the  most  famous  heads  of  which  were 
Clement  and  Origen.  The  school  of  Antioch  was  founded  at  the  close 
of  the  third  century,  eminent  members  of  which  were  Chrysostom, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Nestorius.  The  school  at  Edessa  was 
founded  by  Ephraem,  and  it  became  a  fountain  of  blessing  to  the 
Syrian  Church.  In  Western  Europe  from  the  earliest  times,  theologi- 
cal education  was  given  in  diocesan  schools  and  then  subsequently  in 
monasteries  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  until  the 
establishment  of  the  great  universities,  when  the  theological  faculty 
became  the  leading  faculty  in  them. 

I.  Theological  Education  Since  the  Eefoemation. 

The  Eeformation  was  led  by  scholars  trained  in  the  universities. 
The  chief  reformers  became  professors  in  the  universities  which 
passed  from  the  control  of  the  Church  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
Theological  education  in  Europe  has  been  chiefly  conducted  through 
the  theological  faculties  of  the  universities  until  the  present  time. 
There  have  been  diocesan  schools  and  provincial  seminaries  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  but  these  have  been  supplementary  to  the  universities  and 
designed  chiefly  for  the  training  for  the  ministry  of  those  who  for 
various  reasons  were  unable  to  pursue  the  course  of  theology  at  the 
universities  or  in  the  interest  of  parties  in  the  churches.  In  all  the 
national  churches  of  Protestant  Europe  the  normal  theological  educa- 
tion is  carried  on  at  the  universities. 

When  the  non-conformists  were  excluded  from  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  they  were  obliged  to  establish  training-schools 
of  their  own.  They  followed  the  model  of  the  national  universities 
and  gave  the  entire  range  of  instruction  so  far  as  they  were  able, 
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academic,  collegiate,  and  professional,  in  one  institution.  Tiiis  has 
continued  to  be  their  method  until  the  present  time.  Mansrield  Col- 
lege when  it  removed  from  Birmingham  to  Oxford  threw  oft  all  the 
preparatory  studies  and  transformed  itself  into  a  strictly  professional 
school ;  but  it  ei'.tered  at  the  same  time  into  such  friendly  relations 
with  the  university  of  Oxford,  that  it  gained  many  of  the  advantages 
of  a  theological  faculty,  independent  of,  but  working  in  harmony 
with,  the  other  faculties  of  a  great  national  university. 

The  early  American  ministers  were  trained  at  the  British  univer- 
sities, chiefly  at  Cambridge  and  Glasgow.  When  our  colleges  were 
established,  they  followed  British  models  and  gave  theological  educa- 
tion as  well  as  classical  education.  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  had 
their  theological  professors  and  their  Hebrew  professors,  and  theolog- 
ical education  was  included  in  their  curricula. 

Theological  seminaries  as  such  belong  to  the  present  century,  and 
they  have  had  their  chief  development  in  America,  in  connection  with 
zeal  for  denominationaiism  and  the  desire  to  perpetuate  the  tenets  of 
certain  parties  in  the  churches.  It  is  significant  from  this  point  of 
view  that  the  first  theological  schools  established  in  Ameiica  were  the 
result  of  religious  controversy.  In  1782  the  Associate  Presbyteries 
and  the  Reformed  Presbyteries  united  in  the  Associate  Reformed 
Synod.  But  there  was  a  considerable  number  who  refused  the  uni^n. 
Some  of  these  constituted  the  Associate  Synod  and  organized  a  theo- 
logical school  at  Beaver,  Pa.,  in  1794.  The  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  founded  a  theological  seminary  in  New  York  in  1804. 

The  two  great  parties  into  which  New  England  Congregationalism 
was  divided,  the  so-called  consistent  Calvin ists  and  the  moderate  Cal- 
vinists,  each  had  in  mind  the  establishment  of  a  theological  school. 
The  theological  instruction  at  Harvard  under  Dr.  Henry  Ware  was 
Unitarian  and  this  urged  the  orthodox  to  establish  orthodox  schools 
as  soon  as  possible.  Happily  the  two  parties  united  in  the  Andover 
creed  of  1808  and  both  were  satisfactorily  represented  in  the  faculty. 

The  efforts  for  union  of  kindi'cd  denominations  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  having  failed,  denominationaiism  entered  upon  an 
ambitious  career  and  each  ecclesiastical  party  sought  a  rallying  point 
in  a  theological  seminary.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  established 
their  seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  1810,  under  John  H.  Liv- 
ingston; the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  founded 
their  seminary  at  Princeton  in  1812,   under  Archibald    Alexander; 

the  General  Convention  of   the  Protestant   Episcopal  Church  estab- 
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lisliod  their  seminary  in  New  York  in  1817;  the  Baptists  planted 
a  seniinaiT  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  in  1819 ;  the  German  Eeformed  semi- 
nar}^ was  organized  in  1825 ;  the  Lutheran  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  in  1826 ; 
the  Methodists  did  not  organize  a  theological  school  until  1847.  On 
the  basis  of  these  institutions,  a  large  number  of  denominational 
theological  seminaries  have  grown  up  from  time  to  time  in  the  pro- 
gress of  religion  in  America.  These  theological  schools  have  been 
entirely  professional  in  their  character,  standing  apart  from  the  col- 
leges and  the  universities  and  having  an  independent  life  and  devel- 
opment. They  have  become  denominational  centres  and  the  rallying 
points  of  parties  in  the  denomina,tions.  The  colleges  and  the  univer- 
sities have  for  the  most  part  given  over  theology  to  the  theological 
schools  and  have  unfolded  their  courses  of  study  without  regard  to  the 
science  of  theology.  So  far  have  they  gone  in  this  direction  that 
many  colleges  train  students  away  from  the  ministry  instead  of  pre- 
paring them  for  the  theological  seminary. 

Harvard  and  Yale,  the  earliest  of  the  American  institutions  of 
learning,  were  caught  in  the  sweep  of  the  new  movement.  But  hap- 
pily they  did  not  discard  theology,  but  organized  it  into  separate 
faculties.  Harvard  in  1815,  and  Yale  in  1822,  giving  it  independent 
life  and  developm.ent ;  so  that,  while  the  colleges  were  frequented  by 
students  of  all  denominations,  the  Harvard  theological  school  became 
known  as  Unitarian  and  the  Yale  theological  school  as  Congregational. 
It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  both  have  been  so  influenced  by  the 
universities  to  which  they  have  been  attached  that  they  have  not 
been  so  denominational  as  the  theological  seminaries  that  stood  alone 
by  themselves,  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  denominations.  Thus 
the  Harvard  theological  school,  which  is  unjustly  put  under  the  ban 
as  Unitarian,  has  in  its  faculty  a  Baptist  and  a  Congregationalist. 
And  the  Yale  divinity  school  has  ever  been  renowned  for  its  breadth 
and  catholicity. 

In  recent  times  there  has  been  a  reaction  against  the  isolation  of 
theological  seminaries  as  merely  professional  schools.  The  Methodists 
with  their  great  practical  sense  have  never  taken  kindly  to  them. 
The  wonderful  progress  of  Methodism  was  made  without  any  theolog- 
ical seminaries  whatever.  But  few  Methodist  ministers  leceive  their 
theological  training  in  them  at  the  present  time.  Their  Concord  Bibli- 
cal Institute  was  removed  to  Boston,  to  become  a  part  of  the  Boston 
University,  and  their  Garret  Biblical  Institute  was  adopted  as  the  theo- 
logical department  of  the  North-Western  University.    The  new  Chicago 
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University  is  designed  to  grow  up  about  the  Baptist  theological  semin- 
ary at  Morgan  Park.  Some  may  object  that  these  theological  schools  of 
the  Methodists  and  the  Baptists  are  parts  of  denominational  universi- 
ties and  therefore  dominated  by  strictly  sectarian  interests.  But  even 
if  this  be  so,  the  university  connection  overcomes  in  a  measure  the 
evils  of  theological  isolation. 

We  shall  now  call  attention  to  the  same  general  movement  in  con- 
nection with  theological  schools  of  denominations  differing  from  those 
which  are  regarded  as  controlling  the  college  or  university  with  which 
they  are  affiliated. 

At  Cambridge,  Mass.,  there  is  an  Episcopal  theological  school, 
founded  in  1867,  which  is  not  in  organic  connection  with  Harvard 
University,  but  which  is  in  such  friendly  relations  that  the  faculty  and 
students  have  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  great  university.  It  has 
also  been  proposed  to  remove  Andover  Seminary  to  Cambridge,  in 
order  to  share  in  these  advantages.  Many  think  that  this  would  be  a 
wise  step,  even  if  half  the  endowments  were  forfeited.  The  Episcopal 
Divinity  School  in  Philadelphia  is  in  friendly  relations  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  was  founded  under 
interesting  circumstances,  two  years  before  the  great  disruption  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  design  of  the  found- 
ers was  thus  explained  : 

**  It  is  the  design  of  the  founders  to  provide  a  theological  seminary  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  and  most  growing  community  in  America,  around  which 
all  men  of  moderate  views  and  feelings,  who  desire  to  live  free  from  party  strife, 
and  to  stand  aloof  from  ail  extremes  of  doctrinal  speculation,  practical  radicalism, 
and  ecclesiastical  domination,  may  cordially  and  affectionately  rally." 

It  received  the  name  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  its  his- 
tory it  has  ever  been  true  to  that  ideal.  Its  directors  and  faculty 
were  the  leaders  in  the  reunion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They 
are  at  the  present  time  leading  the  way  in  the  direction  of  a  larger 
reunion  of  Christendom,  and  are  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is  large  and 
broad  and  solid  in  Christian  theology  and  Christian  life.  Union  Sem- 
inary has  recently  entered  into  relations  of  courtesy  with  Columbia 
College  and  with  the  University  of  New  York.  These  relations  are 
thus  expressed  in  the  annual  catalogue: 

"  These  university  courses  by  the  courtesy  of  the  institutions  offering  them, 
are  opon  to  such  students  of  tlie  Seminary  as  are  recommended  by  the  Faculty. 
Recommendations  will  be  given  only  to  students  of  superior  scholarship,  and 
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only  on  the  condition  that  these  special  university  courses  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  regular  work  appointed  by  the  Seminary. 

"By  terms  of  agreement  between  the  Seminary  and  the  University  of  the 
Cit}'  of  New  York,  the  University  '  will  admit  without  fee  to  special  lectures  in 
the  Graduate  Division,  and  also,  with  the  consent  of  the  Professor  occupying  the 
chair  concerned,  to  other  lectures  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
students  of  the  Seminary  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  tJ:!e  Seminary.' 

"According  to  an  agreement  with  Columbia  College,  permission  is  granted 
to  students  duly  recommended,  '  in  such  number  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  College,  to  attend  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  School  of  Political 
Science  on  Political  Economy  and  Sociology,  a.nd  the  lectures  in  the  School  of 
Arts,  on  the  Semitic  Languages,  Philosophy  and  Ethics,  without  the  payment  of 
fees.' " 

The  same  terms  were  offered  at  the  same  time  to  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ghnrch.  These  are 
doubtless  the  beginnings  of  a  more  extended  movement. 

We  have  thus  traced  three  stages  of  development  m  theological 
education  in  America :  (1)  as  a  part  of  the  college,  (2)  as  an  indepen- 
dent professional  school,  (3)  as  an  independent  school  in  friendly 
alliance  with  the  university. 

II.  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Theological 
Seminaries. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  some  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages that  have  sprung  out  of  theological  seminaries. 

1.  The  isolation  of  Theology.— Q^tq-oX  advantages  have  arisen  from  the 
organization  of  theological  seminaries  as  separate  institutions.  The- 
ological education  has  made  rapid  strides  forward.  In  the  olden  time 
two  professors  in  the  colleges,  the  Theological  professor  and  the 
Hebrew  professor,  were  deemed  sufficient  for  theological  instruction. 
In  the  seminaries  it  has  so  increased  as  to  make  a  full  course  of  three 
years  and  a  supplementary  course  for  graduates  who  are  able  to  pur- 
sue it.  The  chairs  of  instr action  have  increased  so  as  to  represent 
the  four  great  divisions  of  Theology,  Exegetical,  Historical,  Syste- 
matic, and  Practical;  and  Exegetical  theology  has  been  divided  be- 
tween the  Old-Testament  Professor  and  the  New-Testament  Professor. 
The  older  Dogmatic  professor  has  been  put  between  the  professor  of 
Biblical  Theology  and  the  professor  of  Apologetics;  and  Polemic  The- 
ology has  in  the  best  institutions  yielded  the  field  to  Christian  Sym- 
bolics. A  study  of  the  catalogues  shows  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made,  especially  in  recent  years. 

The  course  in  theology  is  still  very  defective  in  the  great  majority 
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of  the  theological  school-s,  and  is  still  far  from  perfection  even  in  those 
most  richly  endowed  and  manned;  but  no  one  can  deny  real  and 
great  progress.  There  are  few  seminaries  which  give  instruction  in 
Theological  Encyclopedia,  that  general  survey  of  the  field  of  theology 
which  is  important  to  introduce  tbe  student  into  his  studies  and  give 
him  a  general  idea  of  the  work  before  him.  There  are  few  which 
teach  Symbolics,  that  important  theological  discipline  which  compares 
the  official  confessions,  creeds,  and  catechisms  in  order  to  determine 
the  faith  of  the  several  denominations  and  accurately  state  their  con- 
cord and  discord ;  a  work  vrhich  is  of  incalculable  importance  in  the 
advance  towards  Christian  unity.  There  are  few  which  teach  Biblical 
Theology,  that  science  which  gives  the  theology  of  the  Bible  itself 
in  its  historic  formation,  as  distinguished  from  the  theology  of  the 
creeds  and  the  theology  of  the  theologians.  There  are  few  which 
teach  the  history  of  dogma  and  show  the  gradual  evolution  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  under  the  guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit  through  the 
Christian  centuries.  There  are  few  which  teach  Eeligious  Philosophy 
and  Comparative  Eeligion,  sciences  of  great  importance  in  order  to 
shew  the  origin  and  development  of  religion  in  man,  and  the  history 
of  religions  in  our  world;  for  upon  the  right  understanding  of  the 
essential  principles  of  religion  and  of  that  which  the  great  religions 
have  in  common,  depends  our  appreciation  of  the  distinctive  principles 
of  Christianity,  and  a  clear  insight  into  the  real  missionary  work  of 
the  Church.  There  are  few  which  teach  Christian  Ethics,  the  science 
of  holy  conduct,  for  they  have  been  content  with  a  college  education, 
usually  ver}'-  defective,  in  so-called  Moral  Philosophy.  There  are  few 
which  teach  in  any  comprehensive  and  scientific  manner  the  evolution 
of  Christian  Institutions,  or  pay  proper  attention  to  Christian  Art, 
Christian  Architecture,  Christian  Song,  and  Christian  Liturgy.  There 
are  few  which  give  any  sufficient  attention  to  the  English  Bible  and 
the  practical  exposition  of  Holy  Scripture  to  the  Christian  people. 
These  and  m.any  other  things  demand  more  attention  in  our  theolog- 
ical schools. 

The  backbone  of  theological  training  is  still  Hebrew  Exegesis, 
Greek  Exegesis,  Church  Ilistory,  Systematic  Theology,  Pastoral  The- 
ology and  Homiletics,  and  these  too  often  with  limited  range  aiid  in 
crude,  mechanical,  and  unfruitful  methods.  The  scientific  method  is 
beginning  to  revolutionize  theological  education;  but  this  movement 
is  only  in  its  beginnings.  It  can  make  progress  only  through  great 
and  bitter  theological  conflict,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  conscrva- 
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tives  to  any  and  every  improvement  in  methods  and  scope  of  instruc- 
tion, and  also  on  account  of  the  few  teachers  v/ho  are  properly  quali- 
fied for  the  work. 

It  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  has  carefully  considered  the 
subject  and  who  aims  to  improve  theological  education  in  our  country, 
that  that  improvement  can  come  only  by  single-hearted  devotion  to 
theology  as  a  science,  as  an  important  section  of  universal  knowledge ; 
in  other  words,  as  a  part  of  the  university  course.  Theology  has  shut 
herself  off  from  her  sister  sciences  in  America  during  the  present 
century,  and  has  paid  the  penalty  in  well-merited  neglect  by  the 
learned  men  of  other  departments  of  knowledge.  Theology  is  the 
queen  of  the  sciences,  but  she  can  reign  only  in  the  university.  She 
dethrones  herself  when  she  retires  by  herself  into  the  theological 
school.  Theology  in  Europe  is  far  ahead  of  theology  in  America, 
because  it  is  in  the  full  stream  of  university  life,  whereas  in  America, 
isolated  in  theological  halls,  under  the  domination  for  the  most  part 
of  the  conservatives  in  the  denominations,  it  has  lagged  behind  in 
the  development  of  other  branches  of  human  learning. 

2.  The  Ministry's  Need  of  Better  University  Education. — Theological 
training  in  theological  seminaries  has  had  the  advantage  of  giving  the 
ministry  as  a  class  a  higher  professional  education  than  they  could 
have  had  in  the  colleges,  because  theological  students  were  gathered 
apart  by  themselves  to  devote  themselves  to  a  professional  career ;  but 
this  has  had  the  disadvantage  of  training  them  away  from  their  col- 
lege-mates in  other  professions,  and  has  alienated  them  from  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  other  departments  of  learning.  If  one  compares  the 
theological  education  given  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  the  educa- 
tion given  in  the  theological  halls  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  immense  ad- 
vance of  the  purely  professional  school  over  the  universities  in  the 
department  of  theology;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  theolog- 
ical halls  have  been  more  fruitful  in  great  preachers  and  theological 
writers  than  the  English  universities.  It  should  be  stated,  however, 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
educated  at  the  universities,  while  almost  all  the  ministers  of  the  Free 
Churches  of  Scotland  are  trained  in  theological  halls.  The  reason 
of  it  has  often  come  before  our  mind,  in  conversation  with  representa- 
tives of  these  institutions.  The  strength  of  the  English  clergyman 
who  has  been  trained  in  the  university  is  that  he  is  in  fellowship  with 
the  men  of  learning  of  his  university.     He  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
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entire  range  of  human  culture.  The  other  professions  are  interested 
in  theology  and  the  clergyman  is  interested  in  the  other  professions. 
They  develop  in  harmony  and  in  mutual  sympathy  and  help.  This 
is  in  a  measure  true  uf  the  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  who  is 
trained  in  the  national  universities,  as  compared  with  the  minister  of 
the  Free  Church  trained  in  the  theological  hall.  The  theological 
training  in  the  free  colleges  is  much  more  extensive  and  thorough, 
and  yet  we  do  not  find  the  difference  in  the  ministry  that  one  might 
expect  under  the  circumstances.  There  is  such  great  advantage  in 
the  university  connection  that  it  counterbalances  the  advantage  of  the 
improved  curriculum  and  greater  force  of  teachers  in  the  theological 
schools.  If  there  is  any  way  in  which  we  may  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  an  independent  theological  school  with  the  advantages  of  a 
university  connection,  we  shall  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  theological 
education. 

Into  this  new  era,  it  seems,  we  are  now  entering  by  the  connections 
established  between  theological  seminaries  and  universities  in  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  Isew  York  and  Cliicago,  as  well  as  in  the  old  uni- 
versities of  Harvard  and  Yale ;  and  in  the  friendly  relations  between 
Mansfield  College  and  the  Manchester  New  College  and  the  University 
of  Oxford.  The  educational  m.ovement  now  in  progress  in  Scotland 
will  also  doubtless  result  in  giving  the  theological  halls  of  the  Free 
Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  university  advantages. 
These  university  connections  enable  the  students  of  theology  now  in 
the  seminaries  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  professions  and  to  move 
with  the  general  currents  of  human  thought.  We  may  hope  from 
this  friendly  intercourse  that  the  hostility  between  science  and  relig- 
ion, philosophy  and  theology,  may  pass  away,  and  that  theology 
itself  may  expand  with  the  appropriation  of  fresh  material  from  all 
departments  of  human  investigation. 

3.  The  Laymen  s  Need  of  Tlieological  Eaucation. — There  is  a  certain  ad- 
vantage in  the  separation  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  and  their  isola- 
tion from  men  of  other  callings  in  life.  It  makes  a  homogeneous  body 
of  men  who  have  consecrated  themselves  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  There  is  more  unity  and  enthusiasm 
in  work  among  them  which  comes  from  specialization.  But  there  is  a 
very  serious  disadvantage  also  in  excluding  from  theological  training 
men  of  other  callings  in  life.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  evolution  in 
American  religious  life  that  while  the  layman  has  been  raised  to  an 
equality  with  the  minister   in    the  government  of  the  church,   lay- 
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men  have  been  excluded  from  theological  training  in  our  seminaries, 
and  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  securing  the  education  that  thej 
need  to  really  make  them  equal  with  cheir  ministers.  In  the  previous 
centuries  they  could  study  theology  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
alongside  of  the  ministry.  Sc  now  in  the  universities  of  Europe 
they  may  freely  study  theologj^.  But  in  our  theological  seminaries  it 
has  been  a  common  rule  that  all  but  candidates  for  the  ministry 
should  be  rigidly  excluded.  Thus  we  have  gained  the  position  where 
the  ministry  are  highly  trained  in  theology,  but  the  elders,  vestry- 
men, deacons,  and  other  leaders  in  the  practical  work  of  the  Church 
are  without  training  in  theology.  It  is  not  strange  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  many  of  the  ministry  should  feel  that  they  are  trained 
far  above  the  understanding  of  the  people,  and  that  it  should  be  so 
difficult  for  the  theological  student  when  he  goes  forth  from  the  theo- 
logical school  to  bring  his  mind  into  sympathy  with  the  people. 

Theological  education  should  be  free,  open  to  any  man  or  woman 
who  has  sufficient  elem^entary  training  to  pursue  these  studies.  The 
Church  at  the  present  time  needs  laymen  who  are  trained  in  theology. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  these  should  undergo  the  entire  course  of 
training  that  ministers  undergo,  but  it  should  be  open  to  those  prop- 
erly qualified,  so  that  they  may  pursue  those  studies  that  seem  to 
them  important  for  their  work  in  life.  The  new  departure  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  in  opening  its  studies  to  graduate 
students  of  Columbia  College  and  the  University  of  New  York,  makes 
it  possible  for  lawyers,  physicians,  and  teachers  and  others  who  desire 
theological  training  to  secure  it  in  an  institution  already  established 
where  there  are  many  courses  of  study  suitable  for  the  purpose.  It 
will  be  the  inevitable  result  of  this  policy  that  new  courses  will  be 
established  which  will  be  appropriate  for  students  of  this  class. 
Doubtless  those  other  theological  seminaries  which  have  university 
connection,  will  ere  long  open  their  courses  of  instruction  in  a  similar 
way,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so.  And  thus  once  more  theology 
will  enter  into  the  circle  of  the  sciences  and  talvc  her  proper  place — 
giving  and  receiving  unspeakable  benefits. 

The  professions  are  more  interwoven  than  they  used  to  be.  There 
are  important  points  of  contact  betv/een  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law 
which  both  lawyer  and  minister  should  know.  There  are  important 
connections  between  medicine  and  theology  which  physician  and 
pastor  should  understand,  in  order  to  harmonious  action  in  those  case-s 
where  disease  of  body  and  disease  of  soul  are  blended.     By  the  co- 
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operation  of  the  faculties  of  instruction  through  the  medium  of  a  great 
university,  all  this  instruction  can  be  given  with  economy  and  with 
propriety,  and  the  professions  will  be  improved  by  mutual  acquaint- 
ance. Theology  has  much  to  learu  from  law  and  medicine  and  she 
has  favors  to  bestow  in  return. 

III.  Theological  Education  and  the  Public. 

Theological  education  has  also  an  important  relation  to  the  public. 
All  education  should  aim  at  the  public  welfare.  Much  more  should 
theological  education  keep  in  mind  the  religious  needs  of  the  people. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Church  needs  for  its  work  something  more  than 
an  educated  ministry.  It  needs  ministers  trained  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  excellence.  But  it  also  needs  men  who  have  no  more  theolog- 
ical training  than  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  work  efficiently  in 
very  humble  spheres. 

1.  Education  of  Lay  Evangelists. — The  history  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  experience  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  the  practice  of  the  Salvation  Army  show  that  there  must  be  a 
theological  education  of  an  army  of  men  and  wom.en  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  all  of  our  theological  schools  as  they  are  now  constituted. 
The  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Churches  forfeited  the  suprem- 
acy of  America  by  insisting  upon  a  highly  educated  ministry  and  by 
neglecting  to  train  men  of  lower  grades  for  Christian  service.  These 
churches  committed  no  error  when  they  insisted  upon  a  learned  minis- 
try, but  they  did  commit  a  grave  error  when  they  neglected  to  provide 
an  additional  ministry  for  the  people,  of  men  less  highly  trained.  The 
Methodist  and  Cumberland  Presbyterians  did  noble  service  and  reaped 
well-earned  rewards,  when  they  sent  forth  evangelists  with  quite  mod- 
erate training  into  the  vineyard  to  do  the  work  no  others  could  do. 

The  demands  for  Christian  preachers  and  teachers,  at  the  present 
time,  are  vastly  in  excess  of  any  other  period  of  the  world's  history. 
The  evangelization  of  our  cities,  of  our  outlying  populations,  and  of 
the  heathen  world  is  the  greatest  religious  problem  of  our  time. 
We  need  an  enormous  army  of  evangelists  for  this  task.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  train  them  all  in  the  theological  courses  of  our  seminaries. 
We  must  either  have  new  institutions  established  for  the  purpose,  or 
our  theological  seminaries  should  have  sufficient  elasticity  to  adapt 
themselves  to  tlie  work.  No  one  can  be  more  earnest  than  we  are  to 
climb  to  the  highest  reaches  of  Christian  theology  and  to  expand  the 
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theological  course  and  lengtlien  it  and  perfect  it  in  every  way  for 
those  who  are  able  to  pursue  it.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  think  that 
the  theological  seminary  owes  a  dutj^  to  the  public;  that  it  should  do 
a  work  for  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest ;  and  tiiat  it  may  rise  all 
the  better  to  the  loftiest  aims,  if  it  is  open-minded  and  large-hearted 
enough  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  Christian  people.  It  is  better  to 
do  all  this  work  through  one  great  theological  institution  than  to 
undertake  to  establish  several  institutions  with  special  ends  in  view. 
A  theological  seminary  in  Nev/  York  properly  equipped,  might  train 
all  the  Christian  workers  that  are  needed  for  our  churches,  laymen  as 
well  as  ministers.  An  increase  of  teachers  and  endowments  would  be 
needed,  but  this  would  be  more  economical  and  fruitful  than  the  erec- 
tion of  feeble  supplementary  institutions. 

The  theological  seminary  should  follow  the  example  of  our  best 
colleges  and  grow  in  all  directions,  expanding  and  reaching  upward, 
and  at  the  same  time  striking  its  root^  downwards  as  a  true  tree  of 
life,  to  feed  the  people  of  God. 

2.  1%^  Work  of  Theology  in  University  Extension. — The  universities 
have  learned  that  they  owe  a  duty  to  the  whole  community.  When 
the  American  colleges  and  universities  failed  to  understand  the  signs 
of  the  times,  the  Chautauqua  movement  showed  by  its  rapid  progress 
and  its  enormous  expansion  that  the  people  demanded  some  at  least 
of  the  education  that  the  colleges  had  been  retaining  for  certain  classes 
in  the  community.  The  English  universities  have  seen  the  impor- 
tance of  the  movement  and  have  organized  university-extension  courses 
with  beneficial  results.  Some  of  our  American  colleges  have  com- 
bined in  a  similar  movement.  The  theological  seminaries  have  a  duty 
in  the  same  direction.  Theology  is  for  the  people  as  well  as  for  the 
ministry.  There  has  been  no  time  since  the  seventeeth  century  in 
which  the  people  are  so  much  interested  in  theological  problems  as  at 
the  present  time.  Oar  theological  seminaries,  especially  those  situated 
in  the  great  cities,  should  arrange  courses  of  lectures  and  training 
classes  for  the  public  instruction  of  men  and  women  in  theology.  The 
theological  seminaries  may  vastly  increase  their  usefulness  by  enter- 
ing into  this  field.  Doubtless  an  increased  number  of  teachers  would 
be  required,  but  it  would  be  more  economical  and  more  fruitful  in 
good  results,  to  furnish,  them  for  the  institutions  already  established 
and  to  use  with  them  the  teachers  and  the  buildings,  and  the  appara- 
tus already  in  existence.  It  may  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  pro- 
fessors and  students  if  they  should  thereby  be  brought  into  closer 
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contact  with  the  Christian  public.  Any  tendency  to  undue  specula- 
tion and  theorizing  would  be  overcome  by  the  demands  of  the  people 
for  plain  and  practical  instruction. 

3.  Practical  Training  in  Christian  Work. — One  of  the  most  whole- 
some etfects  of  the  establishment  of  theological  seminaries  in  great 
cities  is  the  combination  of  practical  with  theoretical  training.  Theo- 
logical students  are  thereby  brought  into  connection  with  the  practi- 
cal work  in  missions  and  charities  and  religious  work  of  all  kinds. 
They  see  the  best  methods,  they  engage  in  the  most  efficient  enter- 
prises, they  hear  the  ablest  preachers  and  lecturers,  and  become  famil- 
iar with  the  entire  practical  work  of  the  Church.  They  learn  about 
men  of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  country.  Their  mind  and  their 
sympathies  are  enlarged.  The  religious  work  of  a  great  city  is  to  the 
theological  student  what  hospitals  are  to  the  medical  student,  and  the 
courts  of  justice  are  to  the  law  student.  It  is  true  there  is  peril  here 
that  the  practical  work  with  its  pressing  claims  may  withdraw  atten- 
tion from  the  theoretical  training.  But  the  peril  has  to  be  confronted 
by  the  minister,  and  the  sooner  he  faces  the  difficulty  under  the  ad- 
vice of  competent  instructors  and  overcomes  it,  the  better  for  him. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  in  life  he  has  to  learn,  to  so 
marry  precept  and  practice  that  divorce  will  forever  after  become 
^'.mpossible. 

It  will  be  evident  to  those  who  have  followed  the  exposition  that 
has  been  given  of  the  history  of  theological  education,  the  advantages 
and  the  disadvantages  of  the  past  methods  and  the  suggestions  that 
have  been  made  as  to  new  methods,  that  theological  education  is  N^ty 
far  from  its  ideal.  Much  needs  to  be  done  in  order  that  theology 
may  take  its  proper  position  in  the  university,  may  do  its  duty  in  the 
training  of  evangelists,  and  may  give  the  Christian  people  that  theo- 
logical education  which  they  need.  But  if  the  Christian  public  will 
unite  with  Christian  scholars  and  undertake  the  task,  many  things 
that  seem  difficult  and  even  impossible  now  will  be  accom-plished 
without  strain  and  with  the  most  excellent  results. 

C.  A.  Briggs. 
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The  pension  question  is  attracting  great  attention  throngliont  the 
country,  and  the  veterans  of  the  war  are  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
discussion  of  it.  Their  views  differ  widely.  On  last  Decoration  Day, 
a  gentleman  who  was  an  officer  of  volunteers  during  the  war  and  is 
now  a  civil  officer  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  a  public  address 
declared  that  the  Government  had  been  so  mean  and  penurious  in  its 
treatment  of  its  defenders,  that  he  could  see  no  remedy  except  by  the 
formation  of  a  Soldiers'  Party  which  should  demand  justice  for  the 
veterans.  On  the  other  hand,  soldiers  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
have  organized  societies  to  oppose  the  further  increase  of  the  pension 
roll,  and  to  protest  against  representations  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
veterans  are  clamorous  for  more  pensions.  They  declare  that  such 
statements  are  libels  on  a  class  cf  patriotic  men  and  are  calculated  to 
rob  them  of  the  good  name  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  to  deprive 
them  of  the  high  place  as  brave  and  patriotic  men  which  would  other- 
wise be  accorded  to  them  by  coming  generations. 

Which  side  is  right?  To  aid  us  in  deciding  this  question,  let  us 
examine  a  few  statistics.  The  following  are  taken  from  the  last 
official  report  of  the  Commission  of  Pensions  dated  June  30,  1891. 

Tot-ai  nnmber  of  Amcunfc  paid  for 

pensioners  on  roll.  pensions. 

1865  85,986  $8,525,153 

1870  198,688  27,780,811 

1875  2o4,821  29,68B,116 

1880  250,802  57,240,540 

1885  345,125  65,693,706 

1890  537,944  103,493,890 

1891  676,160  118,548,959 

Those  v/ho  mourn  over  the  illiberality  of  our  Government  towards 
its  defendei-s,  may  find  some  relief  in  a  careful  study  of  the  foregoing 
figures.  If  they  still  remain  convinced  that  republics  are  ungrateful 
and  that  ours  is  particularly  so,  they  may  discover  a  ray  of  light  in  the 
following  assurance  given  by  the  Commissioner  in  his  report,  page  21 : 

"I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  reports  made  to  the  Department  dur- 
ing  the  past  four  months,  showing-  the  number  of  pension  certificates  issued,  the 
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average  amount  of  first  payments  and  of  tke  monthly  rates.  The  average  oj 
issues  is  mnr  about  30,000  certificates  per  month.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Bureau 
will  be  able  to  carefully  adjudicate  and  allow  .350,000  claims  for  pensions  during 
the lyresent  fiscal  year.'''' 

Of  course  we  are  all  looking  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  to 
relieve  us  of  tlie  charges  of  penuriousness  and  injustice  towards  the 
Nation's  defenders,  but  there  is  reason  in  all  things.  To  ask  him 
to  grind  out  pensions,  or  as  he  expresses  it.  to  "  carefully  adjudicate 
and  allow  "  pensions,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  two  each  minute 
during  every  working  hour  of  the  year,  is  certainly  unreasonable. 

A  saloon-keeper  in  the  m.ining  country  put  a  card  over  the  piano 
with  this  inscription :  "  Don't  shoot  the  musician,  she  is  doing  the 
best  she  can."  General  Eaam,  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  might 
with  propriety  put  a  card  over  his  office-door,  saying,  "  Don't  con- 
demn the  Commissioner,  he  is  doing  the  best  he  can."  A  man  who 
can  turn  out  pensions  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  thousand  a  day  to 
men  v/ho  quit  the  service  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  should 
not  be  too  hastily  condemned.     He  is  doing  the  best  he  can. 

Every  civilized  nation  recognizes  the  duty  of  caring  for  those 
disabled  in  its  defence,  and  for  those  dependent  upon  them.  Great 
Britain  pensions  all  her  soldiers  who  have  served  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  in  the  infantry,  or  more  than  twenty-four  years  in  the 
cavalry. 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1891,  the  following  appropriations 
were  made  by  that  government : 

For  the  Army. 

Rewards  for  distinguished  services,  etc £20,080 

Half-pay  to  general,  regimental,  and  departmental  officers 77,500 

Retired  pay  and  gratuities  to  officers 1,350,450 

Widows'  and  orphans'  pensions 165,051 

Pensions  for  wounds 15,085 

Support  of  soldiers  in  homes 31.100 

Pensions  for  soldiers  not  in  homes  (including  India,  £465,735). .  1,813,000 

Superannuation  and  allowances 162,600 

Militia,  yeomanry,  and  volunt(^crs 40,056 

For  the  Navy. 

Half-pay,  reserved,  and  retired  pay 793,500 

Naval  and  marine  pensions . .      933,400 

Total  £5,410,822 

Twenty-five  million  dollars  covers  not  onl}^  the  pensions  allowed  by 
Great  Britain,  but  the  pay  of  general  officers  and  the  retired  pay. 
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In  1891  France  pajs  for  military  and  naval  pensions  149,285,106 
francs,  or  $29,857,000. 

In  1891  tlie  Empire  of  Germany  pays  for  military  and  invalid 
pensions  63,796,456  maiks,  ®r  about  $13,288,000. 

In  1891  Austria  pays  for  military  pensions  24,490,748  florins,  or 
about  $12,245,000. 

In  1878  Eussia  pays  28,490,000  rubles,  or  about  $18,000,000. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  pension  roll  of  the  United  States  to-day 
is  far  greater  than  those  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Eussia,  and 
Austria  combined.     And  yet  it  is  said,  "republics  are  ungrateful." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  pensions  granted  for  services 
in  our  civil  war  with  those  granted  for  services  in  other  wars  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged. 

The  total  number  of  enlistments  in  the  Eevolutionary  war  was 
278,021.  The  total  number  that  have  received  pensions  for  services  in 
that  war  is  62,069;  and  the  total  amount  paid  them  was  $46,082,000. 
The  number  of  pensions  granted  is  22y^o  per  cent  of  the  entire  number 
of  enlistments.  Pensions  were  granted  from,  the  close  of  the  war  up 
to  1818,  for  disability  only.  In  that  year,  a  service-pension  was 
granted,  and  all  received  pensions  who  had  been  in  the  service  and 
were  incapable  of  supporting  themselves.  This  service-pension  bill 
was  passed  thirty-five  years  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  total  number  of  enlistments  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  527,054. 
Pensions  were  granted  to  60,670  of  these  soldiers,  orlljV  per  cent  of 
the  entire  number.  The  total  amount  paid  up  to  date  has  been  $36,- 
810,000. 

In  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  total  number  of  enlistments  was 
73,260.  Up  to  1887,  11,308  pensions  had  been  granted.  In  1887  a 
ser^dce-pension  act  was  passed  which  increased  the  number  to  23,271. 
The  total  amount  paid  to  pensioners  of  the  Mexican  War  is  $13,000,- 
000. 

In  making  comparison  between  the  pensioners  who  served  in  the 
wars  above  mentioned,  with  the  number  who  served  during  our  civil 
war,  we  will  not  take  the  estimated  number  of  men  engaged  in  the 
latter  war,  but  will  take  the  entire  number  of  enlistments,  namely, 
2,778,304,  which  is  probably  700,000  more  than  the  actual  number 
engaged.  Pensions  had  been  granted  on  the  80th  of  June  1889  to 
630,026  persons,  and  there  are  now  pending  more  than  500,000  claims. 
Pensions  have  already  been  granted  to  more  than  28  per  cent  of  the 
entire  number  of  enlistments,  and  this  percentage  is  being  increased,  as 
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stated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand 
per  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  with  accuracy  the  whole  number  of  men  in 
our  army  during  the  late  war.  We  know  that  there  were  2,778,304 
separate  enlistments.  Some  were  for  one  month,  some  for  two  months ; 
some  for  four  months,  some  for  one  year,  some  for  two,  and  some  for 
three  years.  More  than  300,000  men  enlisted  just  before  the  close  of 
the  war,  few  of  whom  saw  any  active  service.  If  we  calculate  on  the 
basis  of  three  years'  service  to  each  man,  we  deduce  the  following 
table,  showing  the  number  of  men  furnished  by  some  of  the  States, 
with  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  the  number  now  on  the  pension  roll 
from  such  States,  the  percentage  of  deaths  from  all  causes  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  furnished,  and  the  percentage  of  pensioners  now  on  the  roll. 


Troops  f  urnfeh- 
ed,thr«e  years 
standard. 

Deaths    from 
all  causes 
during  war. 

NuBiber  of 
men  on  pen- 
sion rolls. 

Per  cent  of 
deaths  diu-- 
in^  war. 

Per  cent, 
now  on  pen- 
sion rolls. 

Maine 

New  Hampshite. . .      ... 

Vermont.                   

49,63-5 

29,150 

26,355 

98,803 

13,688 

45,181 

334,781 

44,398 

214,427 

7,888 

24,954 

27,518 

225,669 

43,550 

150,177 

210,043 

78,035 

76,218 

73,805 

18,554 

68,118 

16,624 

6,546 

6,546 

3,697 

4,430 

2,175 

1,773 

1,080 

26,894 

9,398 

4,882 

5,224 

13,942 

1,321 

5,354 

40,534 

5.754 

33;  183 

882 

2,982 

4,017 

35,475 

10,774 

26,672 

34,834 

13,885 

14,753 

12,301 

2,584 

13,001 

2,630 

290 

323 

573 

277 

239 

45 

33 

6,777 

17,610 

7,707 

8,566 

25,953 

2,889 

8,713 

60,325 

13,375 

63,986 

1,764 

7,807 

9,787 

75,498 

21,441 

55,704 

49,711 

33.135 

34,447 

20,969 

10,873 

28,430 

20,421 

6,132 

3,381 

8,004 

450 

12,011 

2,263 

166 

12.214 

18.9 

16.7 

19.8 

14.1 

9.6 

11.8 

13.8 

12.9 

15.4 

11.1 

11.9 

14.5 

15.7 

24.7 

17.7 

16.5 

17.7 

19.3 

16.6 

13.9 

19. 

15.8 

4.4 

8.7 

3.6 

6.2 

10.9 

2.5 

3. 

25.6 

35.5 
26.4 
3:3.9 

jMassacliusetts 

26.2 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut  

21.1 
IS.l 

New  York 

18.1 

New  Jersey 

Penns^'lvania 

30.1 
29.9 

Delaware. 

22.3 

Maryland 

West  Virginia 

31.1 
32.8 

Ohio. 

33.4 

Kentucky 

Indiana. .  . . 

49.2 
37.1 

Illinois          . .             .... 

23.7 

Missouri " 

Michig'an                 

42.4 

43.8 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa     

28.4 
58.6 
41.7 

Kansas 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Colorado 

California 

179.9 
93.8 
51.8 

216.4 

New  Mexico 

10.1 

Nebraska 

552.1 

Oregon 

Nevada 

127.5 
17.3 

Tennessee 

46.3 

The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  giving  the  number  of  men  now 
on  the  pension  rolls  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  of  July  30,  1891.     The  other  figures  are  taken  from  a  work 
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entitled  "  Regimentai  Losses  in  the  Civil  War,"  by  Major  William  F. 
Fox.  The  data  used  by  Major  Fox  were  obtained  by  him  from  the 
War  Department.  He  estimates  the  number  of  men  in  the  Unioa 
armies  at  about  two  millions. 

Congress  is  besieged  at  every  session  so  to  change  the  laws  as  to 
increase  the  roll  of  pensioners  and  vastly  to  increase  the  expenditures 
of  the  Government.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  this  agitation 
should  cease.  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  be  checked  for  two  rea- 
sons :  First,  I  believe  the  tendency  of  these  constant  demands  will  be 
to  lessen  the  esteem  and  affection  which  our  people  have  always  felt 
for  the  veterans  of  the  late  war.  The  liberality  of  the  people  and 
their  desire  to  be  generous  towards  the  nation's  defenders  have  been 
evinced  not  only  by  this  vast  pension-roll  but  by  the  establishment 
by  the  General  Government  of  national  homes  in  different  sections  of 
the  country,  and  by  several  States  of  like  institutions.  In  these 
homes,  the  disabled  veteran  is  as  kindly  cared  for  as  in  any  similar 
institution  supported  by  any  government  in  the  world.  Lav^s  have 
also  been  passed  giving  the  veterans  preference  in  the  employment  of 
the  Government.  In  fact,  nothing  has  been  left  undone  by  our  people 
to  testify  their  gratitude  to  the  veteran  soldiers. 

But  I  have  a  still  stronger  reason  for  opposing  the  further  agita- 
tion of  this  question,  and  that  is  the  interest  I  feel  in  the  welfare  of 
the  many  thousands  of  honest  and  deserving  people  whose  names  are 
now  on  our  pension-roll.  There  is  great  danger,  if  we  allow  the 
pension-claim  agents  to  represent  the  soldiers  as  a  body  of  cormorants 
who  are  discontented  with  what  they  have  received,  that  sooner  or 
later  we  shall  "  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.^^  It  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  pension  claim- ^gent  constantly  to  change  our  pension- 
laws  so  as  to  enable  him  to  bring  in  new  claims,  each  of  which  brings 
money  to  his  coffers.  At  the  rate  pensions  are  now  being  granted, 
the  claim-agents  are  in  receipt  of  $3,500,000  per  year.  It  is  this  class 
of  men  and  not  the  honest  pensioner  who  is  interested  in  continuing 
this  agitation.  I  fear  that  eventually  a  reaction  will  take  place  and 
honest  and  deserving  pensioners  will  suffer  with  the  undeserving. 

The  percentage  of  men  now  drawing  pensions  on  account  of  ser- 
vice during  the  late  war  is  much  greater  than  the  percentage  granted 
to  the  soldiers  of  anj  other  war  in  which  we  have  been  engaged ;  and 
yet  such  w^as  the  condition  of  affairs  in  1834  as  to  lead  President 
Jackson  to  declare  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  extensive  frauds 
under  the  pension  laws.     He  said,  "I  recommend  that  an  actual  in- 
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spection  should  be  made  in  each  State  into  the  circumstances  and 
claims  of  every  person  now  drawing  a  pension.  The  honest  veteran 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  such  scrutiny,  while  the  fraudulent  claimant 
will  be  detected  and  the  public  treasury  relieved  to  an  amount  I  have 
reason  to  believe  far  greater  than  has  heretofore  been  suspected."  He 
recommended  also  that  all  payments  under  the  pension  laws  should 
be  suspended  until  the  reports  from  such  an  investigation  could  be 
received. 

The  danger  to  our  pensioners  is  that,  sooner  or  later,  if  vre 
continue  in  the  course  heretofore  pursued,  the  Government  will 
adopt  a  recommendation  similar  to  that  urged  by  President  Jackson, 
and  then  those  who  are  deserving  and  are  entitled  to  the  support  of 
the  Government  will  suffer  from  the  greed  and  dishonesty  of  the  un- 
deserving. The  best  friend  of  the  old  soldier  is  not  he  who  is  press- 
ing these  exorbitant  demands  upon  our  Government,  but  he  who  by 
counselling  moderation  voluntarily  takes  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
hatred  of  the  pension-claim  agent  and  the  unthinking  condemnation  of 
his  comrades. 

H.  W.  Slocum. 
43 
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What  lias  been  the  average  effect  of  their  military  service  upon 
the  health  and  longevity  of  the  men  who  constituted  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  war  of  1861-65?  Every 
one  knows  what  this  effect  has  been  upon  some  of  the  survivors ;  that 
the  direct  or  indirect  result  of  their  wounds  or  of  disease  contracted 
in  the  service  has  caused  death  to  a  large  number,  and  has  pro- 
duced more  or  less  physical  disability  in  a  much  larger  number,  as  is 
shown  by  the  rolls  of  the  Pension  Office.  But  what  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  is  formed  by  those  whose  lives  have  thus  been  cut 
short,  or  who  remain  and  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  care  of 
others?  And  what  has  been  the  ultimate  effect  of  their  campaigns 
upon  the  large  number  of  men  who  were  neither  sick  nor  wounded 
when  they  were  mustered  out? 

It  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  they  left  the  regimental 
colors  and  returned  to  civil  life — a  period  quite  long  enough  to  permit 
the  effects  of  their  military  service  to  have  become  fully  apparent,  if 
it  were  possible  to  obtain  the  data  required  to  answer  these  questions. 
In  this  country,  however,  our  statesmen  and  legislators,  whether  State 
or  National,  have  not  as  yet,  as  a  rule,  formed  so  high  an  estimate  of 
the  interest  and  value  of  human  health  and  life  as  to  induce  them  to 
take  steps  to  have  records  kept  of  these  matters.  Yital  statistics  are 
not  considered  in  the  national  book-keeping,  and  only  half-a-dozen 
States  have  anything  approaching  complete  records  of  deaths ;  while 
noAvhere  are  there  to  be  found  any  State  or  municipal  records  of  the 
annual  loss  by  sickness.  The  army  and  the  navy,  the  police  and  the 
fire  departments  of  some  cities,  and  possibly  a  few  manufacturers  find 
it  worth  while  to  keep  an  account  of  the  time  lost  by  their  employees 
on  account  of  sickness  or  accidents,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  has  yet 
been  attempted  for  the  great  mass  of  the  producers  of  the  country. 
Even  in  the  efforts  to  obtain  statistics  of  labor,  which  are  now  being 
made  by  the  National  Government  and  the  several  States,  no  data 
seem  yet  to  have  been  obtained  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  time 
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lost  by  working  men  and  women  on  account  of  ill-health  or  injuries, 
although  this  would  seem  to  be  an  important  item  in  the  comparisons 
of  wages  earned  in  different  occupations,  in  difiei'ent  seasons  and  in 
different  localities,  as  well  as  in  the  relative  cost  of  production  of 
different  articles  of  food  or  of  manufacture. 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  question,  "What  has  been  the  effect  of 
military  service  on  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  survivors  of  the 
war,  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  furnish  definite  and  conclusive 
statistical  data,  and  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  set  forth  opinions 
based  on  limited  knowledge. 

Probably  the  general  view  which  prevails  among  those  who  have 
given  any  consideration  to  the  subject  is  that  the  exertions,  privations, 
and  anxieties  of  military  service  during  the  war  must  necessarily  have 
lowered  the  vitality  and  diminished  the  power  of  resistance  to  subse- 
quent exposure  and  causes  of  disease  of  those  who  were  subjected  to 
these  influences,  even  though  no  signs  of  this  deterioration  were 
shown  at  the  time  of  discharge,  or  for  years  afterwards.  This  theory 
is  strongly  insisted  on  by  pension-claim  agents,  who  arc  prepared  to 
show  that  almost  any  case  of  disease  occurring  in  the  veteran,  even  if 
not  until  twenty  years  after  the  close  of  his  military  service,  must  be 
due,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  injury  to  his  health  produced  in 
the  service,  or,  in  other  words,  that  such  occupation  necessarily  dam- 
ages the  human  organism  to  some  extent.  The  fact  that  most  physi- 
cians did  not  agree  with  this  view  made  it  necessary  to  pass  the  Act  of 
June  27,  1880,  by  wdiich  the  requirement  of  evidence  that  the  dis- 
ability was  contracted  in  the  service  is  done  away  with. 

On  the  other  hand  a  certain  number  of  physicians  and  sanitarians 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  number  of  the  survivors  of  the  war 
were  improved  both  mentally  and  physically  by  their  service  in  the 
field,  and  that,  among  those  who  now  survive,  the  expectation  of  life 
is  quite  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  other  males  of  the 
same  age  living  in  this  country  under  like  circumstances.  In  favor 
of  this  view  it  may  be  urged  that  in  almost  all  resj)ects  and  at  almost 
all  times  the  life  of  the  soldier  during  the  war  was  more  favorable  to 
the  production  of  a  strong,  well-proportioned  body  than  the  life  of  the 
average  citizen.  The  soldier  had  the  benefits  of  a  life  in  the  open  aii ; 
benefits  so  great  that  only  those  who  have  for  a  time  enjoyed  them 
and  have  then  for  a  time  been  dc})ilved  of  tliem  can  fully  appreciate 
their  value,  and  which  of  late  years  some  of  our  mo;>t  distinguished 
physicians  seek  to  secure  for  many  nf  th(Nr  piifimts  by  recommending 
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camp-life  in  place  of  drugs  as  a  course  of  treatment.  The  soldier  lias 
regular  exercise,  briaging  into  play  the  muscles  of  body,  chest,  and 
limbs,  and  tending  to  produce  greater  lung-capacity,  a  larger  and 
more  powerful  heart,  and  a  comparative  indifference  to  minor  changes 
of  weather  and  to  diet,  constituting  what  we  call  a  healthy  organism ; 
which,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  merely  an  organism  that  is  not  sick, 
but  one  which  is  capable  of  doing  its  work  with  vigor  and  compara- 
tive enjoyment  without  being  bound  dov/n  by  the  strict  rules  of  diet 
and  mode  of  life  which  are  requisite  for  the  invalid.  No  form  of 
mechanical  labor,  and  still  less  of  clerical  or  mercantile  emplojanent, 
is  so  well  adapted  to  secure  these  ends  as  the  systematic  training  of 
the  bod}^  produced  hj  military  drill  and  discipline.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  cases  there  are  special  dangers  connected  v/ith  these,  and  that 
drilling  and  marching  in  badly-adjusted  accoutrements,  which  unduly 
compress  the  chest  and  waist,  may  produce  some  serious  heart  trou- 
bles, of  which  the  physicians  of  the  great  rear-army  hospitals  had 
abundant  evidence  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  war.  But  upon 
the  whole  it  is  probable  that  the  good  effects  produced  by  drill  far 
outweigh  the  evil.  As  regards  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  the  soldier 
of  the  Northern  army  was,  as  a  rule,  well  sujDplied,  from  the  sanitary 
point  of  view.  The  allowance  was  not  luxurious  nor  always  comfort- 
able, but  it  was  sufficient,  and  quite  as  well  calculated  to  maintain 
and  prom^ote  health  as  that  used  by  the  average  citizen. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  tvv^o  opposing  views,  each  of  which  em- 
bodies a  certain  portion  of  the  truth  but  not  the  whole  truth,  let  us  see 
what  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  such  incomxplete  and  imperfect 
data  as  can  be  found  bearing  on  these  points. 

The  total  number  of  enlistments  and  of  commissions  issued  in  the 
United  States  Army  during  the  late  war  was  about  2,800,000.  Many 
of  these,  however,  were  enlisted  or  commissioned  more  than  once,  and 
the  number  of  these  is  unknown.  Dr.  Ains worth,  the  Chief  of  the 
Eecord  and  Pension  Division  in  the  War  Department,  estimates 
2,128,948  as  the  number  of  individual  soldiers  serving  in  the  war, 
which  is  probably,  if  wrong  at  all,  slightly  in  excess  of  the  true  num- 
ber, which  in  round  numbers  we  may  put  at  2,100,000.  The  greatest 
number  of  men  in  the  service  at  any  one  time  was  about  1,000,000,  in 
1865.  The  number  of  deaths  during  the  war  was  859,528,  of  which 
67,000  were  killed  in  battle,  49,205  died  of  wounds  and  injuries,  225,- 
791  of  disease,  and  17,532  of  other  or  unknown  causes.  The  annual 
ratio  of  deaths  during  the  war  was  about  88  per  1,000  of  average 
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aggregate  strength,  of  wliich  deaths,  33  were  due  to  injury,  and  i>ij  to 
disease.  The  number  of  veterans  surviving  on  the  first  of  June 
1890,  as  shown  by  the  special  count  made  by  the  census  officials,  was 
about  1,100,000.  Some  of  the  veter:^RS  are  living  in  other  countries, 
so  that  the  actual  number  is  in  excess  of  this.  In  his  last  report,  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions  estimates  that  1,208,709  are  still  living. 
From  these  data  we  may  compute  the  average  annual  death-rate  of 
the  veterans  since  the  close  of  the  war  as  having  been  between  13  and 
1-1  per  1,000.  This  is  also  the  death-rate  for  the  last  twenty  years 
among  those  veterans  who  have  been  receiving  from  the  Medical  De- 
partment a  special  allowance  every  five  years  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  a  limb.  The  death-rate  of  males  between  the  ages  of  35  and  54  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  12,  in  New  Jersey  it  is  the  same,  in 
Boston  it  is  15,  in  Brooklyn  16,  in  New  York  17,  per  1,000.  The 
death-rate  among  the  veterans  was  greatest  during  the  first  ten  years 
after  the  war,  when  the  most  severely  injured  or  diseased  were  elim- 
inated; during  the  next  ten  years  it  fell  to  about  6  per  1,000,  if  the 
figures  of  the  9,000  men  on  tlie  artificial-limb  pensioners'  roll  may  be 
taken  as  a  guide ;  and  since  then  it  has  been  increasing  in  the  usual 
ratio  with  advancing  age. 

Upon  the  whole,  such  imperfect  data  as  we  have  indicate  that  the 
average  death-rate  among  the  survivors  of  the  war  for  the  last  twenty- 
years  has  been  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  average  population  of 
males  of  the  same  age.  Theoretically  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
average  expectation  of  life  of  the  veterans  now  living  should  be  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  male  population  of  the  same 
age,  because  the  weakly  ones  and  those  especially  injured  by  militaiy 
service  should  have  by  this  time  disappeared. 

When  the  records  of  the  eleventh  census  arc  compiled,  we  shall 
have  some  interesting  data  bearing  on  this  point.  At  present  I  can 
say  only  that  from  an  examination  of  these  data  for  a  single  State,  the 
above  theory  does  not  seem  to  be  sustained.  In  the  State  of  ^Massa- 
chusetts,  about  40,000  veterans  were  reported  as  living  on  June  1, 
1890,  forming  about  one-eighth  of  the  white  male  population  over 
forty  years  of  age.  Hence  if  they  were  equally  health}^,  the  number 
affected  with  disease  should  be  about  seven  times  as  great  among  the 
latter  as  among  the  former. 

The  following  table  shows  for  ccrUiin  i'oniKs  of  disease  and  dis- 
ability the  number  of  cases  found  in  white  males  over  forty  who  had 
not  been  in  the  military  service,  the  number  of  cases  which  should  have 
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been  found  among  tlic  veterans  according  to  the  above  ratio,  and  the 
number  that  were  actually  found : 


Character  of  disease  or  disability. 


No.  of  cases  found 
iu  white  males 
over  40  years  of 
ajre  uot  veterans. 


Cousumptioii 

Diairhoeal  diseases 

Diseases  of  digestive  system 

Paralysis 

Other" diseases  of  nervous  system. 
Diseases  of  heart  and  circulatory 

system 

Diseases  of   the  kidney  and  uri- 

narj^  organs 

Diseases  of  respiratory  organs 

Rlieumatism 

Other  diseases 


Total. 


292 
114 
309 
1,106 
396 

587 

654 

768 

2,443 

770 


No.  of  cases  whicli 
should  have  been 
found  among  vet 
erans  on  a  ratio 
of  one-eif'hth. 


7,439 


41.5 
16.3 
44.1 
158. 
56.5 

83.8 

93.4 
109.5 
320.4 
110. 


No.  of  cases 
actually 

found  among 
veterans. 


89 
910 
188 
292 
113 

544 

353 

363 

1,627 

461 


1,033.5 


4,940 


These  figures  are  only  approximate,  but  they  indicate  that  the  pro- 
portion of  sick  men  is  at  least  four  times  greater  among  the  vet- 
erans than  it  is  among  other  males  of  the  same  age.  Among  the 
insane,  however,  there  were  1,487  v/hite  males  over  forty  not  veterans, 
and  only  156  veterans,  while  according  to  the  above  ratio  there  should 
have  been  212. 

The  relatively  great  prevalence  of  diarrhosal  diseases,  of  rheuma- 
tism, and  of  heart  disease  among  the  veterans  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, but  some  of  the  above  figures  are  rather  surprising.  They  are, 
however,  to  some  extent,  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  causes 
of  dccith  of  511  veterans  in  Ohio,  from  which  it  aj)pears  that  consump- 
tion caused  over  13  per  cent,  heart  disease  16  per  cent,  kidney  dis- 
eases 7  per  cent,  and  diarrhoeal  diseases  5  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths, 
being  much  larger  ratios  than  are  found  for  other  men  of  like  age. 

From  these  figures  we  must  conclude  that  while  the  health  of 
some  men  has  been  improved  by  their  military  service  during  the 
war,  even  to  the  preservation  of  lives  that  would  have  been  lost  had 
the  owners  remained  exclusively  in  civil  life,  the  health  of  the  average 
veteran  has  been  deteriorated  by  his  service ;  and  that  he  suffers  more 
from  illness  and  has  a  somewhat  less  expectation  of  life  than  other 
men  of  his  age.  This  conclusion,  based  as  it  is  upon  an  examination 
of  the  census  data  for  a  small  part  of  the  country,  is  a  provisional  one 
only,  and  we  must  w^ait  for  more  complete  compilations  to  give  defi- 
nite and  reliable  figfures. 
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Previous  to  examining  tlicse  census  figures,  I  bad  formed  a  more 
favorable  impression  of  tbe  present  bealtb  of  tbe  surviving  veterans 
of  tbe  Nortbern  armies ;  tbis  impression  baving  been  derived  in  part 
from  personal  acquaintance  witb  a  large  number  of  tbem  "wbo  are  still 
in  tbe  United  States  service  in  various  Departments  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment, in  part  from  conversations  witb  pbysicians  from  different  parts 
of  tbe  country,  and  in  part  from  my  knowledge  of  tbe  deatb-rates  of 
tbose  pensioners  wbo  are  receiving  special  allowances  for  loss  of 
limbs.  It  may  be  said  tbat  tbe  replies  made  to  census  enumerators 
as  to  sickness  and  disability  would  probably  be  more  likely  to  take 
into  account  minor  pains  and  disorders  wben  given  by  or  in  regard 
to  veterans,  and  especially  pensioners  or  applicants  for  pensions,  tban 
v/ben  made  by  or  about  otber  men,  and  also  tbat  tbey  would  be 
more  willing  to  report  certain  forms  of  disease;  but,  making  due 
allowance  for  tbis,  tbe  figures  for  sick  and  disabled  men  over  forty 
years  of  age  in  Massacbusetts  indicate  tbat  tbe  old  soldier  is  worse  off 
as  to  pbysical  bealtb  tban  otber  men  of  bis  ovv^n  age. 

Witb  regard  to  tbe  Confederate  veterans,  tbe  data  available  at 
present  are  more  scanty  tban  tbose  for  tbe  United  States  service,  but 
tbe  records  of  deatb  of  474  ex-Confederate  soldiers  in  tbe  State  of 
Georgia,  during  tbe  census  year,  as  compared  witb  tbe  records  of  deatb 
of  2,150  wbite  males  over  forty  3'ears  of  age  in  tbe  same  State  for 
the  same  period,  indicate  tbat  tbere  was  less  difference  in  tbe  propor- 
tion of  deatbs  from  consumption,  heart  disease,  and  diarrbocal  diseases 
in  tbe  two  classes  than  existed  in  tbe  deaths  above  referred  to  as 
occurring  in  Ohio.  Tbe  figures  are,  however,  too  small  in  cither  case 
to  permit  tbe  dravv^ing  of  reliable  conclusions;  and,  until  we  have 
before  us  tbe  number  of  living  veterans  of  each  service,  by  groups  of 
ages,  for  the  whole  country,  witb  corresponding  figures  for  llie  rest  of 
tbe  males  over  forty  years  of  age  and  for  the  deaths  in  each  class  oc- 
curring during  the  census  year,  \yq  cannot  determine  the  relative  ten- 
dency to  death  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  veterans. 

As  regards  those  veterans  wbo  have  been  and  now  are  on  the 
pension-rolls,  it  seems  very  desirable  tbat  the  information  contained  in 
tbe  records  of  tbe  Pension  Oflice  should  be  classiiied,  tabulated,  and 
published  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  most  useful  to  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  legislate  on  tbis  subject,  to  those  who  are  interested  in  vital 
statistics  and  life  insurance,  and  to  the  medical  profession.  It  is  evi- 
dent tbat  the  records  of  the  results  of  disease  and  injury  in  nearl}^  a 
million  of  men,  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
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centuiy,  must  contain  data  of  great  interest  from  sociological,  sani- 
tary, and  medical  points  of  view  such  as  probably  exist  nowhere  else 
in  the  world. 

We  want  to  know,  for  example,  the  annual  death-rates  among  the 
pensioners  since  the  war  with  distinction  of  quinquennial  groups  of 
ages,  and  with  the  further  distinction  of  color  and  of  the  principal 
nationalities,  such  as  native  Americans,  Irish,  Germans,  which  would 
give  us  the  means  of  calculating  the  expectation  of  life  among  these 
different  classes.  We  also  want  mformation  as  to  the  results  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  diseases  and  injuries  through  a  series  of  years,  of 
chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  digestive  organs,  of  sunstrokes,  of 
injuries  of  nerves,  of  loss  of  limbs,  and  the  like. 

This  information  is  of  practical  importance  not  only  to  those  who 
have  suffered  from  these  results,  and  to  those  who  are  daily  called 
upon  to  advise  and  treat  those  affected  v/ith  such  diseases  and  inju- 
ries, but  to  every  one  who  is  liable  to  be  so  affected  in  the  future, — in 
other  words,  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  At  present  this 
information  is  inaccessible  to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the  public. 
It  exists  only  in  the  form  of  individual  records,  certificates  of  physi- 
cians, reports  of  medical  examining  boards,  and  the  like,  all  which 
must  be  collated  and  tabulated  in  order  to  make  them  practically 
available  and  useful. 

No  doubt  the  present  force  of  the  Pension  Office  is  inadequate  to 
undertake  this  work  in  addition  to  its  present  duties ;  and  Congress 
should,  therefore,  authorize  for  this  purpose  the  employment  of  men 
fitted  to  undertake  it,  and  provide  for  their  payment  and  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  results  obtained  by  them. 

John  S.  Billings. 


HAS   CRIME   INCREASED   IN   MASSACHUSETTS? 

In  an  article  in  the  October  number  of  the  Fokum  ^.Ir.  W.  P. 
Andrews  makes  use  of  certain  facts  as  to  the  course  of  crime  in  Massa- 
chusetts, to  prove  that  the  more  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  in  later 
years  has  increased  criminality.  Even  if  the  facts  were  as  he  states 
them,  I  should  take  issue  with  him  as  to  the  cause  of  the  increase.  But 
my  main  object  in  this  paper  is  to  show  that  he  has  only  partially  stated 
the  facts,  and  that  some  of  them  were,  by  inadvertence,  misstated. 
Three  times  in  his  article  Mr.  Andrews  declares  that  -while  the  popu- 
lation has  trebled  since  1838,  tlie  number  of  prisoners  has  increased 
fifty -fold.     Once  he  uses  these  words : 

"  We  must  not  forget  that  while,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  the  population  has 
increased  from  737,700  to  2,238,943 — that  is,  has  about  trebled — the  number  of 
prisoners  has  meanwhile  increased  fifty-fold — 852  prisoners  in  1838,  against 
44,908  in  1890." 

The  error  in  this  statement  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  comparison  is 
made  between  figures  which  have  no  relation  to  each  other.  The 
852  prisoners  in  1838  w^ere  those  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  official 
year.  The  44,908  prisoners  of  1890  w^ere  those  committed  during 
the  year,  and  even  these  are  stated  as  one-third  larger  than  they  were, 
doubtless  inadvertently,  the  oiTicial  reports  showing  the  number  of 
commitments  in  1890  to  have  been  33,290.  The  comparison  should 
have  been  made  betw^een  the  852  prisoners  remaining  in  prison  in  1838 
and  the  5,739  remaining  in  1890.  The  increase  in  the  prison  popula- 
tion has  been  seven-fold,  instead  of  fifty-fold.  In  other  words,  the 
criminal  population  has  increased  a  little  more  than  twice  as  rapidly 
as  the  entire  population. 

There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  seriousness  of  even 
this  rate  of  increase,  but  in  order  to  understand  its  full  meaning  the 
figures  given  must  be  studied  in  connection  with  others.  The  condi- 
tion of  affairs  at  intermediate  dates  between  1838  and  1890  is  impor- 
tant. The  more  lenient  methods  of  treatment  did  not  begin  to  prevail 
until  after  the  war.  In  the  period  from  1838  (the  starting-point  of 
Mr.  Andrews)  to  18G1  the  punitive  system  prevailed.     The  growth  of 
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crime  in  that  period,  and  from  1861  to  1890,  and  tlie  percentage  of  in- 
crease are  sliown  in  this  table : 


In  the  ten  years  from  181:1  to  1851  the  number  of  persons  in 
prison  at  the  end  of  the  j^ears  increased  from  990  to  1,640,  or  65  per 
cent.  In  the  same  period  the  population  of  the  State  increased  only 
84  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  criminals  increased 
almost  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  population  did.  In  the  ten  years  from 
1851  to  1861  the  number  of  prisoners  remaining  increased  from  1,640 
to  2,634,  equal  to  more  than  60  per  cent,  while  the  whole  population 
increased  only  23+  per  cent.  During  this  decade  the  Boston  House 
of  Industry  was  established.  Its  inmates  are  included  in  the  figures 
for  1861. 

The  population  of  the  State  during  the  two  decades,  1841  to  1861, 
increased  67+  per  cent,  and  the  jjrison  population  more  than  166 
per  cent,  or  from  one  in  822  of  the  population  in  1838  to  one  in  521 
in  1861.  Many  persons  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  proportion  of  prisoners  to  population  when  stated  in  this 
form.     Mr.  Andrews  apparently  misunderstands  it,  for  he  says: 

"If  in  fifty  years  the  ratio  of  prisoners  to  population  has  been  reduced  [he 
means  increased]  from  one  in  800  to  one  in  400,  will  the  next  fifty  years  take  off 
the  remaining  400,  and  shall  we  become  a  nation  of  criminals  ?  " 

The  absurdity  of  the  question  will  be  seen  if  I  state  the  facts  in 
another  form :  The  number  of  criminals  has  increased  from  121+ 
in  100,000  in  1888  to  256  in  100,000  in  1890.  Will  the  same  rate  of 
increase  in  the  next  half-century  make  us  a  nation  of  criminals? 
Not  at  all.  There  are  now  99,744  non-jDrisoners  in  each  100,000  of 
the  population.  If  the  number  of  jjrisoners  should  be  doubled,  there 
would  still  be  99,488  persons  out  of  prison  to  512  in  confinement. 
If  the  crime-class  should  continue  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  256  in 
100,000  in  each  fifty  years,  it  would  require  nineteen  thousand  years  to 
bring  about  the  suggested  catastrophe,  and  change  the  99,744  virtuous 
persons  into  criminals. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  growth  of  crim.e  in  the  period 
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when  the  punitive  system  prevailed  with  the  increase  in  the  years  in 
v/hich  greater  leniency  may  possibly  have  been  shown.  In  the  years 
from  18S8  to  18G1  the  increase  was  7()-i-  per  cent.  In  the  twenty- 
nine  years  from  1861  to  1890  only  19+  per  cent.  The  number  of 
prisoners  has  not  yet  begun  to  shov/  a  decrease,  but  the  rate  of  in- 
crease has  been  lessened.  We  are  not  "going  to  the  bad  "  as  rapidly 
as  we  were  from  1810  to  1860.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  improve- 
ment is  due  to  any  change  in  the  prison  system.  I  merely  mention 
it  to  show  how  groundless  is  the  assumption  that  by  improving  the 
lot  of  the  prisoner  v»'e  have  increased  crime. 

In  all  studies  of  statistics  of  crime,  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  the 
kind  of  offences  committed,  as  well  as  the  changes  in  the  proportion 
of  prisoners  to  population.  We  have  official  figures  from  18-11  to 
1858,  showing  the  number  of  commitments  for  various  classes  of 
crimes.  (The  number  of  commitments  in  a  year  should  not  be  con- 
founded vv'ith  the  number  of  prisoners  remaining  at  the  end  of  the 
year.)  The  number  of  commitments  in  1841,  18-46,  1851,  1858,  1880, 
1885,  and  1890  was  as  follows:— 


Offences. 

18-11 

1&4G 

1851 

V^5S 

1830 

1S85 

1890 

Assault 

243 

12 

19 

6 

595 

4 

496 
36 
13 

12 

1,082 

25 

877 

139 

20 

13 

1,457 

44 

1,562 

221 

41 

40 

2,320 

119 

1,578 

173 

11 

10 

1,518 

1,754 

271 

41 

16 

2,031 

1,732 

Burglary 

Fortrerv.             .... 

267 

27 

Homicide 

12 

Larceny 

1,754 

Counterfeit  money. 

Total 

Drunkenness 

All  other  ofl'ences. 

879 
1,143 
1,670 

1,664 
2,816 
1,275 

2,550 
3,850 
3,441 

4,303 
5,490 
4,011 

3,290 
See 

4,113 
later  ta 

3,792 
bles. 

Total 

3,G92 

5,755 

9,841 

13,804 

From  1841  to  1858  the  commitments  for  six  prominent  offences 
against  the  person  and  against  property  increased  882+  per  cent,  and 
the  commitments  for  all  offences  273 -f- per  cent.  This  w^as  in  the 
days  when  there  was  no  "sentiment "  in  prison  management. 

So  much  for  the  past.  But  how  about  the  present?  The  statistics 
of  crime  in  Massachusetts,  since  1881,  are  very  complete.  The  credit 
of  this  for  recent  years  is  due  to  the  secretary  of  tho  Commissioners  of 
Prisons,  Mr.  Fred  G.  Pettigrovc,  who  deservedly  holds  a  high  rank 
as  a  statistician.  From  1861  to  1881  the  figures  are  incomplete,  but 
this  makes  little  difference,  because  the  principal  changes  have  taken 
place  since  1881. 
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The  number  of  commitments  to  all  the  prisons  of  the  State,  in- 
cluding the  reformatories  for  adults,  were  as  follows : — 


ISSt 17,062 

1882 23,865 

1883 24,125 

1884 26,739 

1885 26,651 


1886 25,458 

1887 26,825 

1888 30,683 

1889 34,094 

1890 33,290 


Before  the  meaning  of  these  figures  is  estimated,  it  is  important  to 
ascertain  how  this  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent  is  made  up,  and 
what  offences  have  increased.  It  is  found  that  the  increase  in  com- 
mitments for  offences  against  the  person  was  only  about  8  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  com^mitments  for  offences  against  property  was  a  little 
more  than  14  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  population  of  the 
State  increased  more  than  25  per  cent.  These  two  classes  of  offences 
are  universally  recognized  as  crimes,  while  the  offences  against  public 
order  stand  on  a  different  basis. 

Turning  once  more  to  the  last  but  one  of  the  preceding  tables,  we 
shall  gather  some  important  facts  regarding  the  course  of  real  crime. 
The  commitments  for  larcency  in  1885  were  exceptionally  large.  In 
1884:  there  were  but  1,871,  and  in  1886  there  were  only  1,671.  But 
taking  the  figures  as  they  stand,  they  make  a  remarkable  showing. 
From  1841  to  1846  the  commitments  for  these  offences  increased 
89+  per  cent;  from  1846  to  1851  they  increased  6S-\-  per  cent,  and  in 
the  next  seven  years,  from  1851  to  1858,  they  increased  68+  per  cent. 
But  in  the  five  years  from  1880  to  1885  the  increase  was  only  25+ 
per  cent,  and  in  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  in 
commitments  for  each  of  these  offences.  More  than  this,  as  the  same 
table  shows,  there  were  actually  fewer  commitments  for  these  offences 
in  1890  than  there  were  in  1858 !  (It  will  be  noticed  that  making 
and  passing  counterfeit  money,  for  which  there  were  119  commitments 
in  1858,  has  practically  ceased.)  The  figures  reveal  a  marvellous 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Massachusetts,  so  far  as 
serious  offences  are  concerned,  since  1858,  there  being  an  actual  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  commitments  for  them,  though  the  popula- 
tion has  substantially  doubled. 

Where,  then,  has  been  the  enormous  increase  which  the  aggregates 
show?  Solely  in  offences  against  public  order  and  decency,  such  as 
adultery,  nightwalking,  disturbing  the  peace,  drunkenness,  being  idle 
and  disorderly,  violation  of  liquor  laws,  vagrancy,  and  the  like, — the 
vices  of  the  people,  or  the  results  of  their  vices.  The  c'ourse  of  affairs 
in  this  direction  is  indicated  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  num- 
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her  of  commitments  for  drunkenness  and  all  otlicr  oflenccs  against 
public  order,  in  each  of  the  last  eleven  years : — 


Years. 


18S0. 
1881. 
1883 
1883. 
1884 
1885. 


Drunk- 
enness. 

All 
Other. 

Total. 

10,903 

2,313 

13,374 

10,980 

2,333 

13,153 

1G,7G9 

3,133 

18,891 

17,854 

30,113 

19,564 

3,705 

23,309 

18,701 

3,153 

21,854 

Years. 


1880. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 


Drunk- 

All 

enness. 

Other. 

17,981 

3,258 

19,953 

2,773 

33,407 

3,031 

35,879 

3,548 

25,086 

3,330 

Total. 

21,339 
33,725 
26,438 
29,427 
28,933 


The  increase  of  commitments  to  Massachusetts  prisons  has  been, 
as  Vv'ill  be  seen,  entirely  in  drunkenness.  Even  the  kindred  offences 
have  increased  far  less  in  proportion  than  drunkenness  has.  We  are 
not  becoming  a  nation  of  criminals,  but  we  are  overwhelmed  by  a 
great  tide  of  drunkenness  and  kindred  vices.  If,  instead  of  commit- 
ments, we  consider  the  prison  population  at  any  given  date,  we  find 
the  same  fact  prominent.  With  a  population  of  more  than  two  and 
a  quarter  millions  Massachusetts  held  in  prison,  in  September,  1890, 
only  601  persons  sentenced  for  offences  against  the  person,  and  only 
1,545  for  offences  against  property,  a  total  of  2,146,  or  less  than  one 
for  each  thousand  of  the  population. 

The  commitments  for  drunkenness  in  1841  were  1,143  in  a  total 
of  3,692  for  all  offences.  In  1890  they  were  25,686  in  a  total  of 
28,922.  Excluding  the  commitments  for  drunkenness,  the  commit- 
ments in  1841  were  2,813.  In  1890  they  were  7,450  (the  commit- 
ments to  the  State  Prison  being  omitted  in  both  cases).  The  population 
of  the  State  had  trebled.  If  the  number  of  commitments  for  other 
offences  than  drunkenness  had  increased  at  the  same  rate,  they  would 
have  been  8,439.  They  were  only  7,450.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
crease in  the  commitments  for  serious  off'ences  was  not  as  large  by 
about  twelve  per  cent  as  the  increase  in  population. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  take  space  to  refer  to  the  large  busi- 
ness of  the  inferior  courts,  farther  than  to  say  that  it  consists  mainly 
of  cases  of  drunkenness  and  kindred  offences.  Of  the  81,255  cases 
begun  in  the  lower  courts,  sentences  were  imposed  in  only  66,922. 
In  the  Superior  Court  2,158  more  sentences  were  imposed,  making  a 
total  of  69,080.  In  other  words  in  about  13,000  cases  guilt  was  not 
proved,  or  the  offences  were  too  trivial  to  warrant  sentences.  Sixty- 
live  thousand  tliree  hundred  and  ninety-six  of  the  81,255  cases  were 
for  offences  against  public  order,  and  51,466  of  these  were  for  drunk- 
enness.    There  were,  in  the  entire  State,  for  the  year,  only  8,102  cases 
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begun  in  the  lower  courts  for  oflcnces  against  the  person — many  of 
them  petty  assaults — and  only  7,757  cases  of  offences  against  property 
— many  of  them  petty  larcenies.  Though  Massachusetts  punishes  many 
offences  which  are  not  noticed  an}^ where  else,  this  record  cannot  be 
equalled  in  any  other  State,  as  showing  exemption  from  serious  offences. 
This  progress  has  been  made  in  spite  of  two  great  demoralizing 
influences — the  war  and  immigration.  In  no  other  country  has  war 
had  so  few  evil  results,  but  its  effects  are  still  felt  in  the  morals  of  the 
people,  to  some  extent.  The  demoralization  caused  by  immigration 
was  much  greater,  and  is  more  easily  traced.  The  following  table 
will  show  at  a  glance  something  of  its  effect.  The  figures  represent 
the  commitments  to  the  county  prisons,  and  the  proportion  of  native- 
born  and  foreign-born  persons  committed : — 


Years. 

Native-bora. 

Foreign-born. 

Per  cent  native. 

Per  cent  foreign. 

1S41 

3,167 
6,556 
4,115 

1,357 
5,072 
6,992 

70+ 
56+ 
37+ 

29+ 
43+ 
62+ 

1851 

1861 

It  wdll  be  seen  that  the  number  of  commitments  of  native-born 
prisoners  was  actually  smaller  by  more  than  one-third,  in  1861  than 
it  vvas  in  1851.  If  we  continue  this  inquiry,  we  find  that  though 
9,426  of  the  18,222  jDcrsons  committed  to  county  prisons  in  1890  were 
born  in  this  country,  only  2,860  had  American-born  parents. 

Kemembering  that  during  the  past  half -century  we  have  absorbed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreigners,  who  had  been  reared  in  a  differ- 
ent atmosphere,  the  wonder  is  that  we  should  be  able  to  say  that  acts 
which  are  universally  recognized  as  crimes  have  decreased  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  proportion  to  the  population.  So  much  of  the  Massachu- 
setts of  184:1  as  is  reproduced  in  1891,  is  far  better  than  it  was  half  a 
century  ago — more  honest,  more  temperate,  more  virtuous.  It  is  also 
true  that  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  character  of  our 
foreign  population,  under  the  influence  of  our  institutions.  .  That 
there  should  be  a  large  pauper  and  criminal  residuum  is  to  be  expected, 
but  there  were  never  so  many  honest,  temperate,  and  virtuous  persons 
of  foreign  birth  and  parentage  in  Massachusetts  as  there  are  to-day. 
A  comparatively  small  number  give  a  bad  name  to  the  mass  of  our 
foreign-born  population.  But  in  spite  of  the  great  influx  of  persons 
reared  without  the  advantages  of  our  civilization,  we  have  more  than 
held  our  own,  as  a  State,  in  the  struggle  against  crime,  though  we 
have  failed  to  keep  down  the  vices. 
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There  may  be  those  who  do  not  see  the  reason  for  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  more  serious  offences  and  the  misdemeanors. 
The  distinction  may  seem  an  arbitrary  one,  but  an  examination  shows 
that  there  is  a  well-defined  line  of  separation.  There  are  certain  acts 
which  are  universally  recognized  and  treated  as  crimes.  They  in- 
clude murder,  assault,  robbery,  burglary,  larceny,  embezzlement,  and 
the  like.  There  arc  other  acts  which  are  crimes  in  one  State  and  are 
unnoticed  elsewhere.  If  any  good  citizen  should  see  a  man  snatch 
a  pair  of  shoes,  lie  would  feel  under  obligation  to  cry  "stop  thief." 
If  he  saw  a  burglar  breaking  into  a  house,  he  would  endeavor  to 
secure  his  arrest.  If  he  witnessed  an  assault,  he  would  call  the  po- 
lice. Every  good  citizen  feels  a  personal  interest  in  preventing  these 
offences,  and  in  securing  the  arrest  of  those  who  commit  them.  But 
no  one  has  the  same  feeling  about  offences  against  public  order  and 
decency.  Neither  the  government  nor  the  offender  nor  the  good 
citizen  looks  upon  offences  against  public  order  in  the  same  way 
that  he  looks  upon  offences  against  the  2:)erson  or  against  property, 
and  it  must  be  apparent  that  in  considering  the  question  of  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  crime,  the  same  discrimination  should  be  made. 
The  causes,  efl"ects,  and  methods  of  treatment  are  different.  In  saying 
this  I  would  not  be  understood  as  conveying  the  impression  that  the 
misdemeanors  are  of  little  consequence,  for  I  regard  drunkenness, 
vagranc}^,  and  the  like,  in  some  of  their  aspects,  as  even  more  seri- 
ous than  offences  against  person  and  property.  I  only  bespeak  in- 
telligent discrimination  in  the  study  of  statistics  of  crime. 

From  what  I  have  said  it  will  be  inferred,  and  properl}',  that  I 
disagree  emphatically  with  the  assumption  that  the  increase  in  crime 
during  the  last  half-century  is  due  to  sentimentalism  in  prison  man- 
agement. I  have  shown  that  there  was  a  larger  increase  in  crime 
when  the  strictly  punitive  system  was  in  force,  than  there  has  been 
latterly,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  war  and  demoralizing  immigration, 
we  have  kept  down  the  figures  which  represent  everything  exce])t 
vice.  No  one  will  contend  that  the  increase  in  drunkenness  is  due 
to  excessive  leniency  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 

The  drift  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Andrews  seems  to  be  against  the 
reformatory  system,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  all  his  illustrations  are 
drawn  from  strictly  punitive  institutions, — the  Boston  House  of  In- 
dustry and  the  county  prisons,  where  nothing  is  done  with  a  definite 
purpose  to  reform  the  prisoner.  That  men  return  to  those  institu- 
tions scores  of  times  is  true,  but  this  should  not  be  charged  to  the 
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reformatories,  to  vrhicli  comparatively  few  return.  They  are  responsi- 
ble for  those  only  who  are  treated  by  them, — less  than  a  thousand  a 
year  out  of  the  more  than  thirty-three  thousand  who  are  committed 
each  year  to  Massachusetts  prisons.  The  reformatory  system  must  be 
judged  by  its  own  results  upon  those  submitted  to  it,  and  its  friends 
court  a  comparison  of  these  results  with  those  attained  under  the  most 
severe  of  punitive  systems. 

Prison  reformers  are  a  unit  against  the  whole  system  of  brief  sen- 
tences to  merely  penal  institutions.  They  contend  that  where  im- 
prisonment is  necessary,  it  should  be  for  a  term  long  enough  to 
permit  an  e^ort  for  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  and  that  when- 
ever any  human  being  comes  into  custody,  the  State  should  avail 
itself  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  that  change  of  character  which  will 
prevent  his  retuiTi  to  a  life  of  crime. 

But  when  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  to  make  the  prison 
system  better,  it  will  be  found  that  the  prison  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  reduce  crime.  Fear  of  imprisonment  may  deter  a  good  man 
from  yielding  to  a  gi'eat  temptation,  but  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  crime  class  consists  of  "  good  men  gone  wrong."  A  much  lai'ger 
percentage  consists  of  men  and  women  badly  born  and  badly  reared, 
whose  instincts,  desires,  and  impulses  and  environments  have  always 
been  wrong,  to  some  extent.  To  this  class  of  persons,  imprisonment, 
no  matter  how  severe,  can  never  have  much  restraining  power. 

Crime  can  no  more  be  reduced  by  punishing  (or  even  refonning) 
the  criminal,  than  an  epidemic  of  small]30x  can  be  stopped  by  curing 
its  victims.  The  criminal  is  a  product,  and  crime  can  be  decreased 
only  by  stopping  the  production.  Wise  prison  methods  will  result  in 
the  restoration  of  many  who  have  fallen,  but  until  methods  are  devised 
for  keeping  men  from  becoming  criminals,  little  comfort  can  be  ob- 
tained from  statistics  of  crim.e.  Multiply  andapplj^  the  agencies  which 
have  kept  the  other  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  virtuous  and 
honest,  and  the  other  one  in  four  hundred  may  be  kept  out  of  the 
criminal  ranks.  Eeduce  the  agencies  vdiich  make  men  ^-icious,  and 
the  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  comparatively  easy.  The  respon- 
sibility for  the  increase  of  crime,  when  there  is  an  increase,  rests  upon 
society,  and  not  uj)on  sentimentalism  in  prison  management. 

Wakeex  F.  SpALDDsG. 
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The  social  condition  of  tlie  communities  of  the  past  may  be 
divined  in  a  broad  way  from  a  mere  list  of  tlieir  most  conspicuous  and 
characteristic  buildings.  How  much  is  told  when  we  say  that  the 
typical  structures  in  Egypt  were  stupendous  temple-palaces  and  rock- 
hewn  tombs,  in  Assyria  palaces  that  were  not  temples,  and  in  Greece 
temples  that  were  not  palaces  but  the  people's  treasuries  and  trophy- 
chambers  and  near  neighbors  of  the  public  rostrum.  How  large  a 
glimpse  of  history  is  ail'orded  by  the  thought  that  the  Romans  were 
especially  constructors  of  bridges,  aqueducts,  amphitheatres  and  tri- 
umphal arches,  that  mediaeval  Europe  built  chiefly  fortified  castles 
and  huge  churches,  and  that  in  later  times  the  Low  Countries  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  town-halls  and  trade-halls,  France  in  royal  cha- 
teaux^ Italy  in  princely  city  palaces,  and  England  in  baronial  country 
homes. 

Civilization  is  more  complex  to-day  than  in  earlier  ages  and  com- 
munities are  less  isolated  and  therefore  less  individual;  and  for  both 
these  reasons  architecture  nowhere  devotes  itself  conspicuously  to 
any  single  class  of  buildings.  It  expresses  national  traits  and  social 
facts  with  as  much  truth  as  ever ;  only,  these  traits  are  less  strongly 
marked,  these  facts  are  more  numerous  and  involved,  and  so  the' 
record  in  stone  is  less  easily  deciphered.  Nevertheless,  there  are  char- 
acteristic, typical  buildings  to  be  found  in  every  land,  and  they  may 
be  discovered  if  we  reverse  the  process  of  thought  and,  instead  of 
reading  history  in  architecture,  read  architecture  in  the  light  of  social 
conditions.  From  the  temple-palaces  and  tombs  of  Egypt  we  can 
reconstruct  in  the  rough  Egyptian  society ;  but  likewise,  were  all  the 
buildings  of  Egypt  lost,  we  might  imagine  their  nature  had  we  any 
knowledge  of  her  people  and  her  rulers.  Surely,  then,  we  must  know 
enough  of  our  own  country  to  determine,  amid  all  the  welter  of  current 
architectural  effort,  where  it  is  that  we  most  clearly  and  characfeeristi- 
caliy  express  ourselves. 

A  truism  brings  us  indeed  at  once  to  our  goal.  Every  American 
knows,  every  foreigner  sees,  that  ours  is  a  land  not  for  a  class  or  caste, 
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but  for  the  people  as  a  whole.  This  means  that  it  must  be  a  land 
upon  which  individual  rather  than  federal,  municipal,  or  corporate 
activity  has  set  its  mark.  When  individuals  build,  it  is  houses  to 
live  in,  shops  and  offices  to  work  in ;  and  so  our  choice  of  typical 
buildings  must  lie  between  these  two  classes.  As  between  the  two  it 
is  not  hard  to  select.  Be  it  ever  so  costly  and  conspicuous,  ever  so 
novel  in  dimensions,  design,  and  arrangement,  ever  so  interesting  from 
the  purely  architectural  point  of  view,  a  business  building  cannot  ex- 
press the  personality  of  its  owner  as  does  the  house  in  which  he  lives. 
And  it  is  the  expression  of  personalities  in  the  aggregate,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  men  and  women  who  make  up  a  nation,  which  gives  a 
class  of  structures  a  truly  typical  character.  To  see  where  the  Amer- 
ican people  stands  in  the  matter  of  taste,  to  see  how  far  it  has  got  on 
the  road  of  sesthetic  progress,  and  whither  this  road  is  likely  to  lead, 
we  must  look  at  its  homes  and  especially  at  their  interiors. 

The  first  fact  they  prove  is  the  truth  of  the  truism  just  set  down. 
Ours  is  a  land  for  the  people :  its  immense  w^ealth  is  very  widely  dis- 
tributed. Even  our  few  biggest  and  finest  city -houses  do  not  equal 
the  many  private  hotels  of  modern  Paris,  nor  would  our  most  magnifi- 
cent country  homes  take  similar  rank  in  England.  But  on  the  other 
hand  an  English  architect  recently  said  to  his  professional  brethren : 
"  Take  the  ordinary  house  of  the  middle-class  American  and  compare 
it  with  the  building  of  the  same  class  on  this  side,  and  I  think  the 
odds  will  be  found  to  be  very  largely  in  favor  of  the  former."  If  we 
are  in  search  of  the  lessons  as  well  as  of  the  facts  that  our  typical 
buildings  teach,  do  we  not  find  one  just  here?  It  is  the  lesson  that  in 
America  progress  in  art  must  come  as  a  general  advance  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  improvement  of  a  class  cannot  help  us  much  when  we 
have  really  no  upper  class  permanently  marked  off  by  birth  or  posses- 
sions. Architecture  cannot  here  devote  itself  to  country  homes  like 
those  of  which  we  think  when  we  say  "Elizabethan  art,"  or  to  city 
palaces  like  those  which  resume  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  Italian 
Kenaissance  art."  It  is  above  all  the  average  dwelling  that  will  be 
improved  if  our  architecture  grows,  and  of  course  it  can  be  improved 
only  by  the  development  of  good  taste  in  the  public  at  large. 

V/hat  now  is  the  present  condition  of  this  dwelling  more  narrowly 
examined? 

The  Englishman  just  quoted  says  that  our  city  homes,  whether 
single  houses  or  apartment  houses,  are  particularly  well  planned  both 
for  convenience  and  for  beautv.     We  may  venture  to  include  our  best 
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country  homes  in  the  verdict  and  may  be  greatly  pleased  with  it,  re- 
membering tliat  to  plan  well  is  the  beginning,  source,  and  inspiration 
of  all  architectural  excellence.  A  Frenchman  who  also  wrote  about 
us  not  long  ago  says  that  in  our  house-architecture  especially  we  pay 
too  much  attention  to  contour  and  silhouette  and  thus  render  our 
plans  irregular,  but  that  "  notwithstanding  this  defect "  there  is  a 
great  charm  about  our  houses,  villas,  and  cottages  which  are  "  less 
formal  and  far  more  homelike  "  than  their  English  prototypes.  The 
first  fact  he  mentions  is  a  fact,  but  he  has  got  it,  so  to  say,  by  the 
wrong  end.  It  is  because  we  distinctly  want  diversity  and  irregu- 
larity in  our  plans  that  our  houses  show  broken  masses  and  outlines. 
We  think  much  less  of  exterior  effect  than  Frenchmen  who,  to  keep 
the  outside  of  a  house  dignified  and  harmonious,  make  use  of  plans 
which,  while  excellent  for  Frenchmen,  would  never  content  the  Amer- 
ican soul. 

Nor  is  the  irregularity  of  our  plans  really  a  defect.  We  ought 
not  to  be  content  with  the  simpler,  more  formalized  planning  of 
French  houses.  Architecture  can  never  be  anything  unless  it  is  the 
faithful  interpreter  of  actual  needs,  instinctive  wants;  and  in  their 
homes  men  of  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  blood  need  comfort  in  a  much 
more  detailed,  complicated,  and  varied  sense  of  the  word  than  is  un- 
derstood by  men  of  Latin  blood.  In  most  artistic  matters  vre  are 
unlike  the  English ;  but  our  inherited  wish  that  a  house  should  exactly 
fit  the  needs  of  its  inhabitants  has  drawn  us  pretty  close  to  them  in 
our  ideals  of  domestic  architecture.  Yet  we  have  fallen  into  no  slav- 
ish imitation.  For  instance,  our  customs  in  fenestration  are  very 
different  from  theirs,  because  we  need  rather  to  exclude  the  summer 
sun  than  to  admit  it  generously,  and  our  love  for  wide  verandas  is 
certainly  indigenous.  And  does  not  the  French  critic  say  that  in 
general  we  have  improved  upon  our  English  models? 

If,  then,  our  plans  are  irregular  and  varied,  it  means  that  we  have 
started  right  in  the  path  of  domestic  architecture;  and  if  they  are 
excellent,  it  means  that  we  have  made  the  first  and  most  important 
step  in  advance.  So  here  is  the  second  lesson:  Let  us  cherish  our 
instinct  for  individual  expression  in  the  planning  of  our  homes  while 
trying  in  their  exteriors  to  attain  more  unity,  dignity,  and  grace  than 
as  a  rule  we  have  yet  achieved. 

Let  us  cherish  this  instinct  I  say.  It  might  better  be  written.  Let 
us  develop  it  to  a  nicer,  keener  sensibility  than  we  feel  to-day.  Many 
of  our  recent  homes  are  quite  perfect  in  their  planning,  not  onl}^  as 
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exercises  of  arcLitectural  skill,  but  as  expressions  of  the  special  needs, 
habits,  and  tastes  of  their  occupants.  But  in  others,  especially  of  the 
costlier  kinds,  which  are  equally  good  if  considered  as  solutions  of  an 
abstract  problem,  we  see  in  the  character  of  the  problem  an  affecta- 
tion of  needs  that  did  not  exist.  The  American  client  does  not  think, 
as  a  foolish  French  client  might,  that  he  should  sacrifice  the  interior 
to  the  exterior  of  his  house ;  but  he  sometimes  is  willing  that  the  in- 
terior should  misrepresent  himself.  If  we  have  much  money  but  no 
desire  or  no  opportunity  to  lead  a  hospitable  social  life,  we  may 
need  a  big  house  and  a  handsome  one,  but  we  do  not  need  one  like 
our  neighbor's  where  dinners  and  balls  are  of  constant  occurrence. 
Stately,  somewhat  stiffish  drawing-rooms  are  a  necessity  to  him,  and 
a  dining-room  to  seat  four  dozen  guests.  To  us  they  are  worse  than 
luxuries:  they  are  affectations  and  so  both  vulgar  and  inartistic. 
Getting  them  we  may  get  in  one  sense  a  beautiful  house.  But  it  will 
not  be  a  good  house,  for  it  will  have  little  more  expression,  vitality, 
or  human  interest  than  a  piece  of  scene-painting.  Nor  will  the  chance 
we  give  in  its  construction  help  the  advance  of  art  as  much  as  though 
we  should  say  to  our  architect:  "Build  me  a  house  in  which  I  and 
my  family  can  live  thus  and  so ;  make  it  big,  make  it  beautiful,  but 
give  me  a  billiard-room  for  the  boys  instead  of  a  ball-room  for  guests 
who  will  never  come,  a  great  play-room  for  the  children,  a  fine  office 
or  library  for  my  work,  a  gallery  for  my  pictures — rooms  for  us  to 
live  in,  not  rooms  which  exist  merely  because  it  is  '  the  thing '  to  have 
them.  Make  it  my  house,  my  own,  not  just  a  house,  however  beauti- 
ful." If  we  do  not  say  something  like  this,  how  are  we  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  farmers'  wives  we  laugh  at  because  they  live  in  the 
kitchen  and  open  the  parlor  only  for  weddings  and  funerals  ?  Here, 
then,  lies  another  lesson :  If  we  want  good  houses  and  if  we  want  our 
architecture  to  grow  supple,  subtile,  skilful,  and  apt  for  any  task,  we 
should  know  in  advance  exactly  how  we  mean  to  live,  and  demand  a 
house  which  exactly  expresses  that  intention. 

General  success  in  the  arrangement  of  our  homes  is  a  product  of 
recent  days,  and  hand  in  hand  with  it  has  come  also  progess  in  the 
matter  of  their  fashioning.  Look  back  some  fifty  j^ears  and  we  see 
chiefly  white  walls,  articles  of  furniture  that  are  plain  and  few,  and 
draperies  meant  to  keep  out  the  draughts  rather  than  to  please  the 
eye.  Pass  over  some  twenty  years  and  we  come  to  gold  or  *'  velvet  " 
wall-papers  and  costly  "  suites  "  of  rosewood  and  satin  furniture,  while 
the  ornamentation  which  was  almost  wholly  lacking  before  is  supplied 
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by  gilded  cornices  and  mirror-frames,  Landseer  engravings,  a  few  dis- 
mal pictures,  and  bronzes  of  strictly  connnercial  quality.  Of  course 
there  were  exceptions  to  tlie  rule  during  both  these  periods,  but  such 
were  the  typical  homes  of  America  until  the  present  generation  began 
to  build.  In  the  first  period  we  wanted  sei'viceable,  respectable-look- 
ing houses;  in  the  second  we  wanted  "handsome"  houses;  but  in 
neither  did  we  think  much  of  beauty  or  interfere  much  with  the  up- 
holsterer, not  yet  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  "  decorative  artist." 

There  is  much  in  the  very  sound  of  the  words  "  decorative  art "  to 
make  the  judicious  grieve,  and  more  in  the  results  of  our  recent 
devotion  to  the  ideas  they  have  been  made  to  convey.  One  is  some- 
times almost  tempted  to  feel,  indeed,  that  the  art  of  making  beautiful 
homes,  which  is  architecture,  has  had  no  deadlier  enemy  in  America 
than  the  "  artist  in  decoration."  Nevertheless  he  and  his  kin,  includ- 
ing the  house-mother  who  imitates  him  in  amateur  fashion,  and  all 
their  results,  from  the  Fifth  Avenue  house  which  looks  more  like 
Sypher's  shop  than  like  a  home  to  the  cottage  bestrewed  with  silly 
paintings,  Japanese  fans,  coarse  pottery  and  ribbon  bows — all  these 
have  been  signs  of  a  most  happy  change,  heralds  of  a  promising  ad- 
vance. They  mark  the  time  when  indifference  to  ugliness  passed 
away:  the  period  they  illustrate  is  the  first  within  the  memory  of 
living  Americans  when  a  desire  for  beauty  in  the  home  has  been 
genuine  and  wide-spread.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  a  desire  so  new 
should  have  failed  at  first  to  find  the  right  expression,  or  even  the 
right  road  towards  expression.  It  is  natural  that  we  should  have 
thought  at  first,  not  of  art,  but  of  "decoration,"  and  should  have  em- 
ployed "decorators  "  instead  of  artists;  or,  when  forced  to  depend  on 
ourselves,  that  we  should  have  studied,  not  the  eternal  canons  of 
beauty,  but  some  novel,  superficial  doctrine  cf  "household  beauty." 
I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  among  our  decorators  there  have  been  no 
artists  or  that  none  of  their  work  is  well  adapted  to  aid  the  beauty  cf 
our  homes.  I  mean  merely  that  we  have  given  primary  rank  to  sec- 
ondary things  and  wrongly  employed  the  talents  at  our  disposal.  We 
have  thought  that  a  mass  of  beautiful  minor  things  might  make  the 
one  large  beautiful  thing  we  wanted.  Sometimes  we  have  even 
bought  our  things  first,  built  a  house  to  hold  them,  and  been  surprised 
if  the  result  lacked  coherence,  meaning,  individuality,  and  cliarm.  Of 
course  the  way  in  which  many  of  us  live,  camping  in  hired  houses, 
has  had  much  to  do  with  twisting  our  perceptions  of  true  beauty. 
Necessity  rather  than  choice  has  often  limited  us  to  the  effort  to  dis- 
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guise  the  arcliitectural  sins  of  those  who  had  not  built  with  our  tastes 
in  mind.  But  we  have  been  too  well  satisfied  with  the  result,  have 
misconceived  its  character,  and  carelessly  imitated  it  when  getting 
houses  of  our  own. 

However,  this  stage  too  is  passing  away.  We  are  learning  that  all 
art  is  one,  that  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  what  is  decorative 
and  ^^hat  is  not,  and  that  things  which  are  less  than  "artistic  "  cannot 
be  properly  "  effective  in  decoration."  We  are  learning  that  we  may 
show  our  love  for  art  otherwise  than  by  "collecting,"  and  may  create 
our  homes  in  better  ways  than  by  turning  them  into  museums.  We 
are  learning  that  the  essence  of  all  beauty  is  design^  that  a  clear, 
coherent  idea  should  underlie  every  effort,  that  to  get  a  beautiful 
house  we  must  build  it  beautifully  and  furnish  it  in  a  harmonious 
way. 

And  very  beautiful  houses  have  been  built  in  America  of  late, 
from  city  homes  that  are  little  palaces  to  modest  country  cottages 
which  are  none  the  less  sensible  for  being  eminently  picturesque.  As 
a  rule  our  country  houses  are  the  best.  Here  we  are  most  successful 
because  at  once  most  rational  and  most  individual,  least  conventional 
and  imitative,  least  beset  by  the  desire  for  mere  display  or  for  mere 
collecting.  Here  we  have  most  frequently  asked  for  just  what  we 
wanted  and  wanted  things  of  a  sensible  kind.  Here  our  native  de- 
sires and  tastes  most  genuinely  express  themselves,  and  we  find  the 
buildings  we  should  prefer  to  show  a  foreigner  as  both  very  American 
and  very  good.  Of  course  here  and  there  in  our  cities  we  may  pick 
out  a  building  which  equals  our  best  country  homes  in  true  ex- 
cellence and  surpasses  them  by  far  in  pure  architectural  importance. 
But  I  am  speaking  now  of  classes  of  buildings,  and  I  am  sure  we 
have  a  better  right  to  be  proud  of  our  country  homes  as  a  class  than 
of  our  municipal  structures,  our  churches,  our  business  blocks,  or 
anything  else  that  is  ours.  Naturally  we  may  be  glad  of  the  fact  in 
view  of  their  typical,  representative  character.  To  have  begun  well 
in  the  buildings  which  most  clearly  show  the  desires  and  aims  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  entitles  us  to  hope  for  future  success 
along  all  other  architectural  paths. 

Let  us  see  now  whether  we  can  guess  from  the  character  of  our 
new  homes  in  what  direction  these  other  paths  may  lead  us.  If  any- 
thing that  can  be  called  an  American  style  has  yet  given  signs  of 
itself,  we  ought  to  read  them  here;  and  if  we  find  them  here  we 
should  at  least  reflect  upon  their  possible  prophetic  value.     Of  course 
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no  one  can  predict  how  an  "  architecture  of  the  future  "  may  develop 
because  the  workl  of  to-day,  fed  on  much  knowledge,  keen  criticism, 
wide  appreciation,  and  amateur  theoretical  preaching,  is  very  differ- 
ent from  those  old  artistic  worlds  where  men  knew  only  the  work  of 
countries  close  at  hand,  had  small  antiquarian  reverence  or  aesthetic 
sympathy  for  the  work  of  their  predecessors,  and  did  their  own  work 
in  an  instinctive,  untheoretical,  boldly  creative  way.  Perhaps  there 
will  never  again  be  a  period  when  all  architects  shall  build  in  the 
same  spirit,  when  one  style  shall  rule  in  great  works  and  small  until, 
carried  to  its  logical  end,  it  shall  form  the  soil  for  another  develop- 
ment as  widespreading  and  harm.onious.  Perhaps  when  American 
architecture  eventually  does  its  best,  it  will  build — as  it  does  to-day 
— things  of  a  hundred  different  sorts.  But  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
might  give  many  reasons,  all  seeming  to  point  towards  harmony  if  not 
absolute  unity  as  an  unalterable  condition  of  architectural  triumph. 
But  I  have  only  time  to  cite  the  evidence  of  one  fact — the  fact  that 
in  our  house-building  we  have  even  now  begun  to  agree  upon  some- 
thing which  may  be  called  a  style. 

Many  of  our  new  country  homes,  if  we  look  at  their  outside  only, 
seem  to  be  built  in  no  style  at  all,  being  quite  devoid  of  ornament, 
dependent  for  their  effect  on  mass  and  outline  only,  and  differing  in 
mass  and  outline  from  any  Old- World  models.  But  look  inside. 
Here  there  must  be  som.e  degree  of  ornament  if  the  house  is  more 
than  a  cabin,  lodge,  or  studio  built  for  a  half-camp-like  mode  of  life. 
If  it  is  very  sumptuous  we  may  possibly  find  that,  while  much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  architectural  styles,  no  one  style  predominates: 
we  may  see  a  Moorish  room,  a  Japanese  room,  a  Louis  Quinze  room, 
a  seventeenth-century  Dutch  room,  and  perhaps  even  a  Gothic  room, 
forming  a  house  to  v/hich  it  would  be  hard  to  give  a  name.  But  in 
almost  all  cases  the  rooms  are  sim.ilar  in  conception  or,  at  least,  if  one 
or  two  are  different  they  are  immediately  recognized  as  fanciful  inter- 
polations in  a  generally  consistent  scheme.  And  this  scheme  is  based 
upon  some  form  of  that  great  development  of  art  which  we  call  Re- 
naissance. 

The  name  is  a  broad  one.  It  covers  all  the  work  done  in  all  the 
four  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  perishing  of  Gothic  art  and 
the  birth  of  the  brief  neo-Greek  movement  less  than  a  hundred  years 
ago;  and  during  those  centuries  art  was  very  much  alive  and  there- 
fore developed  and  modified  itself  persistently.  But,  throughout,  all 
men  worked  together  as  the  current  ideal  changed,  and  all  su-b-styles 
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were  united  by  one  characteristic,  determining  thread — the  use  in 
modern,  variously  re-organized  and  transmuted  ways  of  motives  drawn 
from  classic  art. 

Our  home  interiors,  with  few  exceptions,  now  show  our  allegiance 
to  Eenaissance  ideals.  But  if  no  more  than  this  could  be  said  it 
would  not  mean  unity  or  even  true  harmony  in  impulse  and  results. 
More  than  this,  however,  can  be  said.  They  show  our  allegiance  to 
those  earlier,  purer  types  of  Renaissance  work  which  best  deserve  the 
name  and,  indeed,  when  we  speak  with  exactness,  are  the  only  ones 
we  call  by  it  in  contrast  to  such  later  sub-styles  as  the  "Palladian," 
the  "Louis  Quatorze,"  the  "Louis  Quinze,"  the  "Queen  Anne,"  and 
so  forth. 

But,  you  may  ask,  how  long  will  this  agreement  last  ?  Does  not 
our  brief  architectural  history  show  that  fashion  in  styles  is  scarcely 
more  permanent  with  us  than  fashion  in  clothes?  Ten  years  hence 
may  we  not  all  be  agreeing  upon  something  that  we  do  not  espe- 
cially care  for  to-daj^  or,  just  as  likely,  again  agreeing  to  disagree? 

Perhaps  so,  but  I  think  we  may  at  least  cherish  a  pretty  strong 
doubt.  I  think  a  promise  that  our  present  preference  will  endure 
may  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  instinctively  rather  than  self- 
consciously developed.  For  does  not  this  mean  that  we  have  chosen 
as  we  could  not  help  choosing  ?  We  have  not  been  impelled  to 
build  in  this  way  by  a  mere  theoretical  consideration  of  the  abstract 
claims  of  different  styles,  or  by  the  persuasive  words  of  any  critical 
writer,  or  even  by  the  example  of  any  one  conspicuous  architect. 
While  trying  vv^ith  an  impartial  hand  a  dozen  different  ways  of  de- 
signing we  have  hit,  almost  without  knowing  it,  upon  one  that  really 
serves.  We  nov/  build  almost  all  our  houses  in  one  fashion,  not  because 
we  fancy  it  may  be  the  best  for  us,  but  because  in  a  keen  competition 
it  has  actually  proved  the  best. 

It  is  instructive  just  here  to  remember  that  the  only  architect  who 
has  profoundly  affected  the  American  profession  and  public  threw 
his  influence  against  the  style  which,  in  domestic  building,  neverthe- 
less prevails.  We  prefer  Renaissance  houses  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
all  Richardson's  work  had  a  distinctly  Romanesque  or  Byzantine  char- 
acter. Under  the  immediate  sway  of  his  impressive  personality  and 
his  magnificent  talent,  half  the  profession  turned  into  his  path  with 
assured  or  stumbling  steps ;  and  the  public,  hitherto  uninterested  by 
architectural  matters,  showed  a  surprisingly  strong  interest  in  the 
new  departure.     Here,  it  seemed  to  us,  lay  the  mine  which  our  artists 
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should  work  if  an  American  style  was  to  be  born.  Here  were  mate- 
rials essentially  novel,  unquestionably  attractive  to  the  majority,  and 
seemingly  plastic  enough  to  be  moulded  with  the  versatile  touch  that 
modern  building  problems  require.  Could  anything  more  "  original  " 
be  expected  in  these  latter  days  of  art?  Could  anything  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  public  eye  be  found ;  or  anything  that  might  give  a  freer 
hand  to  the  inventiveness  which  American  architects  have  always 
shown  and  which,  we  believe,  needs  only  to  find  the  right  channel  to 
show  itself  as  creative  power?  Thus  many  of  us  thought,  and  thus,  1 
confess,  some  of  us  made  bold  to  write. 

But  meanwhile,  as  we  were  trying  to  devote  ourselves  to  Roman- 
esque art,  we  did  devote  ourselves,  in  the  branch  where  our  work  is 
most  spontaneous,  to  art  of  a  very  difierent  kind.  It  is  not  yet  six 
years,  remember,  since  Eichardson  died,  and  only  sixteen  since  his  influ- 
ence began  to  be  felt.  We  Lave  not  developed  the  seed  he  sowed,  got 
tired  of  its  flower,  and  in  a  spirit  of  reaction  turned  to  another  seed- 
bed for  the  materials  of  another  "fashion."  We  have  simply  strayed 
away  while  thinking  that  our  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  as  our  leader. 
It  seems  as  though  we  must  have  confounded  those  underlying  quali- 
ties of  his  work  which  proved  him  a  great  architect  with  those  more 
superficial  ones  which  expressed  his  personal  feeling  for  a  certain 
style.  We  thought  he  had  shown  us  the  virtues  of  the  Eomanesque 
style  when  what  he  had  really  shown  us  was  the  difference  between 
weak,  confused,  commonplace,  trivial  buildings  and  buildings  instinct 
with  vigor,  individuality,  and  beauty.  We  are  not  likely  to  forget 
his  teaching  with  regard  to  the  essentials  of  good  architecture :  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  one  can  estimate  it  has  affected  and  will  affect 
the  work  of  the  whole  profession,  the  appreciative  power  of  the  whole 
public.  Nor  do  I  think  that  even  as  regards  style  his  influence  will 
be  entirely  outlived.  There  is  a  much  closer  kinship  between  early 
Renaissance  work  and  early  mediaeval  work  than  between  the  former 
and  Gothic  work.  The  Renaissance  styles  followed  immediately  upon 
the  Gothic  but  they  were  not  based  upon  them.  They  were  based 
upon  a  study  of  classic  architecture  and  so  of  course  was  early  medias- 
val  work.  In  calling  our  attention  so  strongly  to  Byzantine  and 
southern  Romanesque  buildings  it  seems  as  though  Richardson  may 
have  unlocked  a  forgotten  treasure-house  wherein  the  designers  of 
future  days  will  find  inspirations  and  lessons  which  will  enable  them 
to  make  of  modern  Renaissance  art  something  fresher,  more  individual, 
and  more  plastic  than  they  would  have  produced  had  this  great  archi- 
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tcct  never  lived.  If  they  remember  merely  how  he  showed  that  orna- 
mentation may  be  executed  in  intaglio  as  well  as  in  relief,  and  that 
strong  effects  of  contrasted  color  are  admirably  suited  to  our  bright 
sunshine  and  clear  atmosphere,  his  choice  of  style  will  have  had  a 
conspicuous  influence  upon  American  art.  But  even  the  current  work 
of  Kichardson's  own  pupils  shows  that  we  can  hardly  expect,  as  we 
did  a  dozen  years  ago,  that  Komanesque  art  will  eventually  rule  in  the 
land.  Some  of  them  certainly  follow  in  his  path  with  hearty  enthu- 
siasm. But  very  far  away  from  it  have  travelled  others  designing,  for 
example,  the  new  Public  Library  in  Boston,  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, and  the  Judge  Building  in  New  York. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  nature  of  Renais- 
sance art  as  revealed  by  history  and  by  current  practice,  and  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  reasons  why  it  has  proved  itself  the  best  for  our 
domestic  use  at  least.  But  just  now  I  can  only  ask  a  final  question, 
leaving  it  unanswered  as  one  which  deserves  to  be  thought  about  but 
can  be  authoritatively  settled  by  Time  alone : 

If,  almost  unconsciously,  we  are  coming  to  agree  upon  a  style  for 
our  domestic  work  and  if  in  our  domestic  work  we  most  clearly  and 
truthfully  express  ourselves,  should  we  adopt  this  stjde  in  all  other 
departments  of  architecture  ?  Are  we  taught  by  a  study  of  our  homes 
that  Renaissance  art  is  the  true  art  for  modern  men  in  America  as 
well  as  in  France,  and  that  upon  it  will  be  based  our  "American 
architecture  "  if  future  conditions  and  native  abilities  ever  combine  to 
develop  such  a  product? 

M.  G.  Van  Rensselaer. 
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And  when  they  were  come  into  the  house  they  saw  the  young-  child  .  .  .  and 
fell  down  and  worshipped  him.  .  .  . 

And  .  .  .  they  departed  into  their  own  country  another  way. — St.  Matthew, 
ii.  11,  12. 

This  is  told  us  of  the  Magi,  or  Wise  Men,  who  came  from  the 
East  to  worship  Christ.  Indeed  it  is  the  last  that  is  told  us  of  them. 
"When  St.  Matthew  gives  us  this  record  of  their  return  to  their  own 
country,  the  record,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  closed.  They 
were  "  wise  men  from  the  East."  Their  studies  had  led  them  to  ex- 
pect the  coming  of  Christ.  When  He  is  born  they  seek  Him  first  in 
Jerusalem  and  then  in  Bethlehem,  and  when  they  have  found  Him. 
they  offer  their  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh,  their  personal 
homage  and  worship.  And  having  done  this,  they  go  on  their  way 
and  we  neither  see  them  nor  hear  of  them  any  more.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  plenty  of  legends  about  them,  and  these  legends  are  equally 
ingenious  and  contradictory.  One  legend  says  that  they  were  Per- 
sians, another  that  they  were  Arabians,  and  yet  another  that  they 
were  Sabeans.  They  were  three  in  number  according  to  the  most 
common  tradition,  but  there  is  another  tradition  that  there  were  a 
thousand  of  them.  They  were  astrologers  according  to  one  prevalent 
belief ;  according  to  another  they  were  kings.  They  were  young  men 
{juvenis  imherhis^  is  the  phrase  of  the  Venerable  Bede  in  speaking  of 
Gaspar, — the  name,  he  tells  us,  of  one  of  them).  They  vrere  old  men. 
They  v/ere  neither  young  nor  old,  but  men  in  middle  life.  And  when 
they  had  found  the  infant  Jesus  (to  take  one  more  legend  as  a  speci- 
men of  all  the  rest),  they  went  back  to  their  own  country  and  there 
remained  in  prayer  and  contemplation  for  thirty-three  years.  When 
the  twelve  Apostles  leave  Jerusalem  after  Christ's  ascension,  on  their 
errand  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  St.  Thomas  finds  these  Wise  Men  in 
Parthia.  After  hearing  him  preach  they  offer  themselves  for  baptism 
and  become  missionaries  of  the  new  religion.  And  thus  through 
them  the  Light  that  dawned  in  Bethlehem  bursts  at  last  in  full-orbed 
splendor  on  all  that  Eastern  world. 
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So  much  for  the  legends.  But  they  are  only  legends,  we  are  told, 
with  but  the  smallest  shreds  of  proof  or  any  fragment  of  contempora- 
neous confirmation.  All  that  we  know  of  the  Wise  Men  is  what  we 
are  told  in  this  second  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  They  came 
up  to  Bethlehem  from  their  far  East,  wherever  it  may  have  been,  and 
brought  their  gifts  and  paid  their  homage  and  went  back  again.  If 
they  got  any  light  from  that  manger-cradle  of  the  infant  Jesus,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  that  they  ever  passed  on  that  light  to 
others.  They  emerge  out  of  the  darkness  for  a  little,  and  then  that 
darkness  swallows  them  up  again.  So  far  as  we  are  told,  indeed, 
they  left  their  own  land  and  time  as  unillumined  as  they  found  them. 

And  yet,  this  visit  of  the  Magi  is  called  the  Epiphany — Inupdveta — 
the  shining  round  or  abroad;  and  we  call  it  so  because,  when  the 
Magi  saw  the  infant  Jesus,  Christ  was  manifested  to  the  Grentiles,  and 
the  light — the  out-shining,  the  disclosure- — of  the  Saviour  of  the  race 
was  there  vouchsafed  to  the  pagan  world.  The  Christian  world  of 
many  names,  and  not  always  under  those  various  names  of  very 
friendly  mind  toward  one  another,  now  commemorates  the  birth  of  a 
little  Child,  and  of  this  Child  it  says  that  he  came  to  dispel  the  gloom 
of  life,  and  to  make  its  dark  places  bright.  The  old  pictures  of  the 
birth  represent  the  rays  of  dazzling  and  unearthly  splendor  as  stream- 
ing forth  from  His  cradle,  and  that  imaginative  people  closest  to 
whom  He  was  born  symbolize  that  light-giving  ofiice  of  His  religion 
in  a  very  dramatic  way.  Go  into  a  Greek  or  Eussian  church  on  the 
Eeast  of  the  Epiphany,  and  you  will  find  it  more  dazzling  and  more 
splendid  in  its  festal  attire  than  at  any  other  time  in  all  the  year. 
Neither  Christmas  nor  Easter  are  celebrated  with  such  lavish  cost  or 
such  brilliant  adornment.  The  altar  is  crowded  with  candles.  With- 
out the  iconosias  and  within  it,  suspended  from  the  roof,  clustered  on 
the  columns,  festooned  on  the  walls,  investing  every  shrine  and  pic- 
ture and  icon^  in  the  hands  of  every  worshipper — everywhere  there 
are  lights,  by  scores  and  by  hundreds.  It  is  thus,  as  those  more 
dramatic  Christians  would  imply,  that  on  the  Epiphany  morning, 
heathendom  was  whirled  as  by  a  miracle  out  of  the  darkness  of  mid- 
night into  the  full  blaze  of  noonday  glory. 

And  yet  what  were  the  facts?  "  And  when  "  those  eastern  sages 
"had  come  where  the  young  child  w^as,  they  worshipped  him,"  and 
then  "  they  departed  into  their  own  country  another  way."  That  was 
the  whole  of  it.  What  a  small  event  it  was  in  itself,  and  what  small 
and  insignificant  consequences  attended  upon  it ! 
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"Yes,"  there  are  some  who  stand  ready  to  say,  "Yes,  and  herein 
is  this  incident  whicli  you  Christians  call  the  Epiphany  so  apt  a  type 
of  that  Christian  system  of  which  Christmas  and  the  Epiphany  are 
parts.  You  tell  us  that  Christianity  has  come  into  the  world  to  make 
things  light.  Standing  over  against  the  problems  that  stagger  so 
many  earnest  minds,  whether  they  speak  your  Christian  shibboleths 
or  no,  you  tell  us  that,  when  the  son  of  a  Hebrew  peasant  lay  cradled 
in  a  -Judean  stable,  there  dawned  on  the  world  a  clew  to  its  darkest 
perplexities.  There  are  some  of  us — a  good  many  of  us — to  whom  life 
is  very  dark,  and  very  stern,  and  very  cruel.  We  find  in  the  world 
obstacles  to  our  peace  and  happiness  which  no  vigilance  of  ours  can 
conquer  or  elude.  Death  is  in  the  world,  and  its  arrows  do  not  spare 
those  whom  we  love  nor  those  on  whom  we  lean.  Sin  is  in  the  world, 
and  the  hawk  hunts  the  dove,  the  vulture  rends  his  prey,  the  devil,  in 
the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light,  lures  our  best  beloved  to  ruin.  Life  is 
a  bitter  and  thankless  struggle  for  roost  of  us.  The  rich  are  too  self- 
ish and  too  impatient  to  listen  to  us,  the  prosperous  are  too  com- 
placent  and  too  unsympathizing  to  understand  us,  and  the  future  is 
not  light  but  dark.  Why  did  God  make  us — if  He  did  make  us — at 
all?  Did  you  ever  see  a  factory  town?  Do  you  know  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  centres  of  Chris- 
tendom this  morning?  Do  you  know  how  many  human  beings  are 
perishing  from  want,  or  disease,  or  cold,  under  God's  sky  to-day, 
while  you  Christian  people  are  singing  your  carols  and  hymns  about 
Light,  and  the  Manifestation  of  that  Liglit  among  the  Gentiles?  If 
you  have  found  the  Light,  why  will  you  not  show  it  to  us,  and,  with 
it,  show  us  a  way  out  of  our  perplexities?  You  keep  your  Passion- 
tide  and  your  Easter-tide  and  your  Whitsun-tide,  and  we  do  not  fault 
you.  Whether  your  fables  of  the  God-man,  of  His  crucifixion,  of 
His  resurrection  and  the  rest,  be  true  or  imaginary,  they  are  still  in- 
trinsically beautiful  and  possibly  helpful.  But  this  conception  of  a 
Light  that  first  shone  in  a  manger  and  that  has  dawned  upon  the 
world  to  solve  its  problems  and  dispel  its  darkness — this  really  is  a 
falsehood  that  insults  our  credulity  and  trifles  with  history.  Your 
Gospel  has  been  in  the  world  now  for  nearly  nineteen  times  a  hundred 
years,  and  what  is  the  light  that  it  has  thrown  on  facts  concerning 
which  men  are  most  in  the  dark?  It  is  easy  enough  to  name  those 
facts — they  are  God  and  Duty  and  Destiny.  Men  had  some  dim  con- 
ceptions of  these  things  before  Christianity  entered  the  world.  How 
has  Christianity  lifted  and  cleared  and  illumined  those  ideas?     Take 
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the  old  pagan  conceptions  of  the  character  of  God.  Will  anybody 
pretend  that  most  of  them  have  not  taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life  in  the 
pages  of  Christian  theologians?  Say  that  the  Indian  Juggernaut  is 
an  incarnation  of  the  Hindoo's  conception  of  what  is  pleasing  to  God 
— how  is  it  worse  than  Jonathan  Edwards's  conception  of  what  would 
be  pleasing  to  God's  elect?  Take  both  the  pre-Reformation  and  the 
post-Reformation  popular  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Decrees, — do 
either  really  illumine  the  character  of  a  just  God?  And  so  of  Duty. 
You  tell  us  that  the  heathen  erected  the  most  monstrous  rites  and 
the  most  infamous  cruelties  into  the  sphere  of  religious  duties.  What 
do  you  say  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  the  Salem  witch-burnings? 
Read  how  the  Puritans  treated  Archbishop  Laud,  and  then  remember 
that  these  were  the  men  who  never  rode  into  battle  without  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament  in  their  breast  pockets. 

"  And  finally  of  Destiny.  This  Epiphany  of  yours  has,  you  say, 
brought  not  only  God  and  Duty  out  of  the  darkness,  but  supremely 
Destiny.  Well,  can  any  one  of  you  tell  us  where  we  are  going,  and 
how  long  we  shall  stay  there?  Will  you  find  us  any  church,  any 
priesthood,  any  theology,  that  will  agree  upon  a  meaning  for  the 
words  Heaven  and  Hell  and  Everlasting?  Will  you  show  us  any 
two  sects  or  parties  or  communions  that  in  discussing  that  last  word 
will  spare  one  another  disparaging  epithets  and  vouchsafe  to  us  a 
reasonable  certainty?  And  yet  Christ  has  come  into  the  world,  you 
tell  us,  to  bring  it  light,  and  this  is  the  season  of  the  Epiphany !  " 

Yes,  my  brother.  This  Christmas-tide  introduces  the  season  of  the 
Epiphany  and  Christ  is  the  Light  of  the  World.  When  the  Magi  knelt 
beside  His  cradle  in  Bethlehem  there  broke  on  heathendom  a  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  God's  people,  Israel.  Since  then, 
that  light  has  never  gone  out,  nor  has  the  circumference  of  its  influence 
ceased  to  spread  and  widen.  Doubtless  it  might  have  spread  more  rap- 
idly and  shone  more  brightly  and  clearly, — have  you  ever  stopped,  now, 
to  consider  why,  in  fact,  it  has  not  ?  The  explanation  is  not  hard  to  find 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand.  Briefly  it  is  this:  All  divine  ideas, 
disclosures,  revelations,  call  them  what  you  will,  practically  depend  for 
their  propagation  upon  the  human  agencies  through  which  they  are 
propagated.  Some  twenty  centuries  ago  there  dawned  on  the  world  a 
Being  who  brought  into  it  something  that  the  world  had  never  seen 
before.  A  life  was  lived  in  that  far-off  Judea,  a  life  was  ended  and 
re-assumed  there,  under  conditions  singular  and  unparalleled.  That 
life  has  been,  ever  since  then,  the  strongest  spell  upon  human  hearts 
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and  the  mightiest  influence  in  human  society.  But  to  whom  has  it 
been  left  to  interpret  and  translate  it?  JS^ot  to  angels,  for  there  are 
none  in  the  world,  but  to  men. 

Now  then,  it  must  be  remembered  that  whatever  divine  thing 
*'  becomes  incorporated  into  human  society,  thus  becoming  a  part  of 
its  daily  association  and  life,  assumes  inevitably  the  image,  net  of  the 
inventor  or  revealer  of  the  idea,  but  of  the  holder  of  the  idea  at  second- 
hand." "^  Let  me  make  my  meaning  clear  by  an  illustration  which 
none  of  tis  can  easily  mistake.  Marriage  is  a  divine  idea,  or,  as  we 
commonly  prefer  to  call  it,  a  divine  institution.  St.  Paul  in  his  Epis- 
tle to  the  Ephesians  likens  it  to  the  union  between  Christ  and  the 
Church.  It  is  something  older  than  the  Church,  ordained  by  God 
Himself.  As  we  look  at  it  (as  the  Apostle  sketches  it),  w^hat  a  gra- 
cious and  heavenly  fellowship  it  is !  As  we  look  at  it,  as  history  has 
preserved  the  records  of  it  in  the  lives  of  heroic  men  and  saintly 
women,  what  a  beautiful  and  benignant  thing  it  is!  But  when 
James  Hinton,  that  gifted  Englishman  who  died  not  long  ago,  was 
asked  how  he  came  to  write  that  wonderful  book  of  his,  "  The  Mystery 
of  Pain,"  he  answered:  "I  think  it  was  pressed  out  of  me  by  the 
horrors  of  Whitechapel,  where,  when  a  youth,  I  was  condemned  day 
after  day  to  see  how  cruelly  and  brutally  and  habitually  a  man  could 
beat  his  own  wife."  We  are  fond  of  feeding  our  humor  with  the 
questionable  jests  that  grow  out  of  the  quarrels,  the  neglectfulness, 
the  resentments,  the  recriminations  that  arise  in  family  life.  We  have 
scores  of  proverbs  that  have  crystallized  into  stinging  emphasis  the 
infirmities  of  men  who  are  husbands  and  the  foibles  of  women  who 
are  wives.  But  do  all  these  things  prove  the  evil  of  the  institution 
itself,  or  the  folly  of  its  continued  maintenance?  Because  every  one 
of  them  is  true  does  any  one  of  us  seriously  believe  that  society  would 
be  a  better  or  happier  or  nobler  thing  if  this  same  institution,  out  of 
which  has  come  to  so  many  human  beings  (chiefly  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  chosen  to  misunderstand  or  pervert  it)  so  much  misery, — 
does  any  one  of  us  believe,  I  ask,  that  society  would  be  bettered  or 
ennobled  if  this  institution  were  abolished  and  the  world  should 
return  to  the  ideas  of  barbarism  and  the  customs  of  savages?  Are 
we  in  any  doubt  that  such  a  relation  works  wretchedness  and  not 
blessedness,  wherever  it  does  so,  simply  and  supremely  because  human 
nature  has  chosen  to  wrest  and  distort  it?     Does  it  make  God's  order 

*  See  a  striking  discourse  by  Professor  David  Swing  to  whom  in  this  and 
many  other  connections  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness.— If.  C.  P. 
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any  less  divine  or  gracious  that  men  and  women  will  not  use  and 
improve  it  as  Ue  meant  tliem  to? 

Nay,  what  human  institution  is  there,  of  which  the  universal 
judgment  of  mankind  approves,  of  which,  nevertheless,  immeasurably 
worse  uses  have  not  been  made  than  men  have  made  of  the  Light 
revealed  in  Bethlehem?  Is  there  any  rational  mind  that  does  not 
approve  of  that  institution,  that  order  or  ordinance,  which  we  know 
as  government?  Is  civilization,  is  the  safety  of  life  or  of  property, 
or  the  right  of  the  individual  to  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  his  daily  call- 
ing possible  without  government?  And  yet  the  moment  that  you 
have  named  that  one  word  "government,"  what  a  long  procession  of 
tyrannies  and  wrongs  and  injustices  rises  up  before  the  mind's  eye ! 
What  cruelties  has  it  shielded,  what  infamies  has  it  enthroned,  what 
atrocities  has  it  justified  1  But  would  any  one  be  guilty  of  the  egre- 
gious folly  of  saying,  "  Governments  stand  for  the  butcheries  of  Nero 
and  the  tyrannies  of  Caligula  and  the  revenges  of  Catherine  and  the 
ambitions  of  Napoleon,  and  so  let  us  have  done  with  governments  for- 
ever "?  Nay,  to  come  closer  home,  we  have  been  told  by  one  of  the 
greatest  living  statesmen  that  our  American  Constitution  is  almost 
the  most  perfect  instrument  which  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  devised. 
And  yet  have  we  found  that  universal  suffrage,  and  a  State  without 
religion,  and  the  free  education  of  the  people  have  brought  the  mil- 
lennium so  close  that  we  can  unlock  our  bank-vaults  and  disband  our 
municipal  police?  Is  it  said  that  the  clergy  are  forever  wrangling 
and  disputing  about  the  Trinity,  and  the  Atonement,  and  the  word 
"  everlasting,"  and  that  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  Eevelation 
which  they  extol  will  greatly  help  the  world,  until  they  who  are  its 
guardians  shall  be  agreed  upon  its  meaning?  Well,  here  is  a  docu- 
ment., our  American  Constitution,  written  not  in  a  dead  tongue  by  a 
vanished  race  to  an  extinct  people,  but  written  almost  within  our  own 
century  by  our  own  countrymen  in  our  own  tongue  for  our  own  gov- 
ernment; and  yet  some  of  our  ablest  statesmen  have  thus  far  been 
unable  to  determine  whether  that  document  permits  or  forbids  such 
a  relatively  simple  thing  as  the  system  of  national  banks !  Is  it  not 
worth  while  in  view  of  such  considerations,  which  might  easily  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  that  this  criticism  of  what  those  who  utter  it 
choose  to  call  the  "  practical  outcome  of  Christmas  and  Epiphany," 
should  be  somewhat  chastened? 

For  to  what  conclusion  does  a  wider  view  of  the  whole  subject 
lead  us  but  this — that  the  moment  any  Divine  Light  breaks  upon  the 
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world  it  must  take  its  chance  with  such  human  agencies  as  it  finds  at 
hand  for  its  propagation?  Think  now  of  the  ignorance,  the  delusion, 
the  superstition  on  which  the  Christ  of  history  dawned.  The  men 
who  knelt  at  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Saviour  were  called  "  Magi  " — 
the  wise  men,  the  scholars,  the  scientific  leaders  of  their  time.  Com- 
pared with  the  average  culture  and  intelligence  about  them  they  were 
kings,  at  any  rate  in  the  superiority  of  their  learning  and  attainments. 
And  3'et  there  is  not  in  Christendom  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old  to-day 
to  whom  their  notions  of  astronomj^,  of  chemistry,  of  theology,  if  he 
could  know  them,  would  not  seem  so  utterly  wild  as  to  be  ludicrous. 
Nevertheless  it  was  through  such  dense  layers  of  ignorance  that  the 
Divine  Idea  had  to  force  its  way  and  push  its  progress.  Think  what 
misapprehensions,  what  misunderstandings,  what  misstatements  from 
those  who  have  been  its  honest  and  earnest  advocates  this  Gospel  has 
had  to  survive!  Consider  in  your  own  experience — how  you  have 
misread  the  priated  page,  or  mistaken  the  voice  of  the  living  teacher 
when  they  have  striven  to  explain  it  to  you.  Every  clergyman 
thinks  when  he  has  preached  a  sermon  that  he  has  set  at  least  one 
aspect  of  Christian  truth  in  a  clear  and  exact  form  before  the  minds 
of  his  hearers.  Of  course  he  has  not.  Of  course  he  has  at  best  only 
set  his  fragmentary  and  individual  view  of  the  truth  before  them. 
And  if  he  could  know  in  how  many  instances  his  words  have  had  to 
his  hearers  an  utterly  wrong  meaning,  and  in  how  many  more  they 
have  had  no  meaning  at  all,  he  would  perhaps  give  up  preaching  in 
despair  and  abandon  his  pulpit  altogether. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  inevitable  obstacles  in  poor  human 
nature,  how  the  spark  that  was  kindled  at  3^onder  cradle  lias  grown 
and  spread  and  widened.  "  And  they  departed  into  their  own  coun- 
try another  way."  We  know  why  they  went  another  way.  They 
must  avoid  King  Herod  and  his  murderous  conspiracy.  But,  as  we 
look  back  along  the  shining  path  of  Christian  history, —  shining  in 
spite  of  its  blunders  and  its  superstitions, — does  not  that  "  other  way  " 
become  the  prophecy  of  paths  untrodden  then,  by  which  those  Gentile 
feet  and  their  children's  children's  were  from  henceforth  to  walk  for- 
ever? Once  they  had  stumbled  along  a  way  in  which  no  Shining 
Light  showed  them  the  path,  nor  any  Love  incarnated  in  human  form 
went  on  before  them.  But  now  they  saw  a  human  form,  and  heard 
a  voice,  human,  but  not  more  human  than  divine,  which  said,  "I  am 
the  Way  and  the  Truth  and  tlie  Life;  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not 
walk  in  darkness." 
45 
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And  tliat  Life  is  still  in  the  world,  and  in  its  thickest  darkness  is 
still  the  surest  Light.  Its  progress  has  indeed  been  slow,  because 
men  have  so  poorly  understood  it,  and  because  human  passion  and 
prejudice  and  self-will  have  so  imperfectly  translated  it.  But  the 
Light  is  shining  and  it  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 
Look  back  a  few  hundred  years,  and  see  what  conceptions  theology 
had  of  God  and  of  human  nature  and  of  human  destiny,  and  then 
compare  those  conceptions  with  the  Christian  sentiment  and  Christian 
theology  of  to-day.  It  is  not  a  hundred  years  since  a  venerable 
teacher  wrote,  "As  in  a  hive  of  bees  only  one  among  the  many  thou- 
sands has  the  happiness  to  be  queen,  so  with  men,  only  one  soul  is 
saved  out  of  thousands  upon  thousands  doomed  to  the  flames  of  hell." 
Says  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  Faith,  the  great  Protestant  symbol  of 
belief  promulgated  by  the  Eefomiers  of  Germany,  "  We  condemn  the 
Anabaptists  who  assert  that  unbaptized  infants  can  possibly  be 
saved."  Said  the  Council  of  Trent,  "  If  a  man  believe  not  every  word 
of  the  Apocr^^phal  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  to  be  divinely  in- 
spired, let  him  be  damned  everlastingly."  Is  the  spirit  of  our  com- 
mon Christianity  no  more  tolerant,  no  more  hopeful,  no  more  rational 
and  discriminating  than  this,  to-day?  Is  not  the  Bible  more  truly  a 
living  Book?  Is  not  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  more  really  a 
sympathizing,  compassionate,  and  helpful  Saviour  than  the  harsher 
vision  of  other  generations  was  wont  to  see  Him?  And  is  not  the 
influence  of  His  Spirit  more  broadly,  more  generally,  and  more  pro- 
foundly felt  than  in  any  other  age  in  human  history?  Surely  these 
are  questions  which,  whatever  evils  may  still  survive  in  the  world. — 
and  God  knows  they  are  not  a  few, — no  one  of  us  can  find  any  honest 
difficulty  in  answering. 

For  not  alone  is  there  a  kindlier  spirit  in  the  world  to-day ;  there  is 
a  more  self-effacing  and  a  more  hopeful  one.  "  It  is  easy,"  it  may  be 
said,  "to  have  an  invertebrate  theology  which  drops  out  of  its  belief 
the  wholesome  rigors  of  our  fathers'  creeds,  but  what  is  this  but  to 
emancipate  society  from  unpleasant  moral  restraints  and  to  dismiss 
people  to  a  life  of  selfish  ease?"  But  is  that  a  life  of  selfish  ease 
which  is  being  spent  by  millions  of  men  and  women  to-day  in  the 
service  of  their  less  fortunate  fellows?  If  anybody  thinks  that  Christ- 
mas and  Epiphany  mean  only  Santa  Claus  and  candles,  sugar  and 
sentiment,  let  him  go  and  stand  in  the  police  courts  of  New  York  and 
see  a  modest  v/oman  there  who  is  watching,  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week,  for  her  wayward  and  sin-stained  sisters.     Let  him  follow 
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her  along  the  streets  at  night  as  she  hastens  after  some  poor  cliild  of 
shame  who  is  plunging  down  into  some  low  "dive,"  there  to  perish, 
body  and  soul,  amid  its  foul  fumes.  Let  him  see  such  an  one^  and 
their  name  is  legion  wherever  the  name  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  has 
gone,  counting  no  fellowship  too  vile,  no  errand  of  mercy  too  hope- 
less, no  life  of  poverty  and  hardship  too  austere,  if  only  they  may 
kindle  in  another  breast  that  inextinguishable  hope  and  joy  which  has 
waked  to  life  in  their  own.  What  do  they  do  it  for?  Can  money 
buy  such  service?  Can  the  love  of  fame  kindle  such  an  enthusiasm? 
Can  a  righteous  resentment  because  of  the  wrongs  that  others  have 
endured  sustain  such  men  and  women  as  these?  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
strive  to  account  for  such  an  ardor  until  we  own  the  spell  of  that 
Light  "  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea,"  that  has  enkindled  it. 

And  if,  in  our  own  observation  or  experience  this  has  not  always 
been  the  case,  then  we  need  not  be  greatly  in  doubt  as  to  the  obstacles 
which  are  in  the  way.  If  it  be  true  that,  though  Christ  has  entered  it 
bringing  into  it  the  light  of  a  Divine  Life,  the  world  is  not  growing 
brighter,  then  it  must  be  because  those  to  whom  He  has  brought 
that  light  are  so  unwilling  to  receive  it,  or  else  so  reluctant  to 
reflect  it.  Blessed  be  God !  there  are  those  who  do  receive  it  and 
reflect  it,  even  as  there  are  in  nature  certain  substances  that  have 
supremely  what  may  be  called  a  diaphanous  quality.  They  receive 
the  light,  but  they  receive  it  only  the  more  graciously  and  widely  to 
diffuse  it.  And  like  such  substances  are  certain  men.  One  of  them 
went  to  his  rest  not  a  great  while  ago,  after  having  done  a  work  in 
our  chief  American  city  whose  beneficent  influence  cannot  easily  be 
measured.*  Himself  the  author  of  that  remarkable  work,  "  Gesta 
Christi " — the  spirit  of  that  Divine  Personality  to  which  his  pen  paid 
such  convincing  tribute  shone  through  all  that  he  was  no  less  clearly 
than  through  all  that  he  wrote.  To  the  newsboys  of  New  York, — no 
very  ductile  material  to  the  touch  of  a  mere  amateur  in  philanthropy, 
— he  was  a  true  friend  and  a  most  potent  and  persuasive  teacher  and 
exemplar.  The  low  places  of  the  world  were  brighter  because  he 
walked  through  them,  and  his  benignant  presence  and  engaging  speech 
are  still  a  spell  in  countless  hearts  by  wdiich  they  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. Men  and  boys  who  knew  only  the  name  of  Christ  as  one 
with  which  to  point  an  oath  learned  to  know  the  meaning  and  the 
power  of  that  incomparable  Life  through  the  beauty  and  the  benefi- 

*  Charles  Lorinf^  Brace,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety of  New  York. 
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cence,  the  sweetness  and  the  light,  of  that  other  life  which,  in  Charles 
Brace,  came  so  close  to  their  own.  Yes,  there  have  been  diaphanous 
men,  men  who  have  let  their  light  shine.  And  to-day  the  world  is 
richer  because,  for  a  while,  such  men  as  he  lived  in  it,  even  as  they 
who  stay  behind  are  poorer  when  they  go  out  of  it. 

And  thus  we  see  how  the  Christmas-fact  and  the  Epiphany  mani- 
festation  of  it  are  each  of  them  blessed  and  pregnant  realities.  The 
Light  has  dawned  and  the  Sun  is  risen.  Happy  they  who  will  con- 
sent to  bring  their  waj^ward  and  darkened  natures  to  Him  who  shone 
with  such  enkindling  and  convincing  light  upon  those  lowly  seekers 
from  the  East ;  and,  when  with  them  in  His  light  they  have  found 
light,  then  to  "  let  their  Light  so  shine  before  men  that  men  may  see 
their  good  works  and  glorify  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven!  " 

Henry  C.  Potter. 
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History  a^std  Travel. — Fiekl-Marshal  von  Moltke  s  compact  and  popu- 
lar history  of  ITie  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71  (Harpers),  which  has  been 
pubhshed  serially  in  this  country  since  his  death,  is  issued  in  a  handsome 
volume  in  the  translation  of  Clara  Bell  and  H.  W.  Fischer.  The  present 
Count  von  Moltke,  in  explaining  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  work,  says : 
'•  This  work,  which  was  undertaken  in  ail  simplicity  of  purpose,  as  a  popular 
history,  is  practically  from  beginning  to  end  the  expression  of  a  private 

opinion  of  the  wa,r  from  the  Field-Marshal  himself." After  considerable 

delay  H.  Morse  Stephens  has  issued  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  the 
French  Revolution  (Scribner),  covering  the  period  from  the  opening  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  1791  to  the  close  of  the  year  1793,  and  including  the 
Girondin  ministry,  the  massacres  of  September,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
The  author's  aim  has  been  to  write  "  a  fairly  veracious  picture  of  the  period, 
a  mere  sober  study  in  black-and-white,  aiming  neither  at  Venetian  co^pr  nor 

Impressionist  dash."    It  will  be  completed  in  a  third  volume. This  same 

period  from  a  different  point  of  view  is  pictured  in  a  newly  translated  vol- 
ume of  the  series  on  "  Famous  Women  of  the  French  Court,"  by  Imbert  de 
Saint-Amand— J/ar«e  A7itoinette  and  the  Downfall  of  Royalty  (Scribner). 

Mrs.  Elizabeth   G.  Martin  is  the  translator. The  scope  and  quality  of 

George  Kennan's  wonderful  Siberian  articles  are  so  well  known  that  they 
need  not  be  referred  to  in  these  brief  notes.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  revised 
and  enlarged,  they  have  been  issued  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  tSiberia 
and  the  Exile  8yste?n  (The  Century  Co.).  The  original  engravings  are  repro- 
duced and  the  whole  work  is  printed  in  the  artistic  manner  of  the  De  Vinne 
Press. Another  of  those  very  handsome  voluuies  which  magazine  enter- 
prise makes  available  in  book-form  at  a  reasonable  price  is  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold's  Japonica  (Scribner)  with  Robert  Blum's  original  illustrations.  This 
volume  gives  a  sympathetic  and  admiring  account  of  the  country,  the  peo- 
ple, and  their  ways  and  thoughts,  as  they  appear  at  the  present  day  to  an 

eminent  English  man-of-letters  and  poet. Amelia  B.  Edwards  has  revised 

the  lectures  on  Egyptian  subjects  which  she  delivered  some  months  ago  in 
America  and  has  jjut  them  in  a  volume  entitled  Pharaohs,  Fellalis,  and 
Explorers  (Harper).  There  are  more  than  one  hundred  illustrations,  and 
notes  and  index.  The  topics  principally  discussed  are  the  ancient  cities,  the 
painting,  sculpture,  and  literature  of  Ancient  Egypt,  with  a  chapter  on  the 
origin  of  Greek  decorative  art  in  Egypt,  a  propos  of  Mr.  Goodyear's  recent 

discoveries  in  regard  to  the  lotus  flower  in  ancient  art. Max  O'Rell's 

Frenchman  in  America  (Cassell)  is  the  random  notes  of  a  lecturer  who  has 
travelled  rapidly  throughout  the  country,  seen  a  great  many  things,  and 
heard  some  good  stories.  He  is  good-natured,  if  su;)erlicial.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Kemble's  illustrations  are  better  than  the  text, Helen  Mather  embodies 
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the  lif^ht  and  agreeable  records  of  her  vacation  journal  in  One  JSicmmer  in 
Hawaii  (Cassell). 

American  History  and  Biography. — In  an  octavo  volume  of  more 
than  six  hundred  pa^es,  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  Justin  Winsor, 
Librarian  of  Harvard  College,  presents  a  most  admirable  biography  of  Chris- 
topher Coliimhiis  (Houghton)  which  is  based  on  the  best  authorities,  and 
puts  in  a  scholarly  yet  popular  form  all  that  is  known  of  the  great  discov- 
erer. The  preliminary  chapters  on  the  original  sources,  and  the  biographers, 
portraits,  and  ancestry  of  Columbus  throw  much  light  on  the  necessary  limi- 
tations of  the  biography.  This  author  summarizes  his  view  of  the  character 
of  Columbus  in  a  few  pithy  sentences :  '•  Hardly  another  character  in  the 
world's  record  has  made  so  little  of  its  opportunities.  His  discovery  was  a 
blunder;  his  blunder  was  a  new  world;  the  New  World  is  his  monument!  Its 

discoverer  might  have  been  its  father;  he  proved  to  be  its  despoiler." The 

fifth  a,nd  final  volume  is  published  of  James  Scliouiers^s  History  of  the  United 
States  of  America  tender  the  Constitution  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  It  covers  the 
period  from  1847  to  1861,  the  most  critical  in  the  country's  history.  As  a 
compact,  accurate,  and  interesting  history,  this  work,  which  has  been  long 

in  progress,  has  won  the  commendation  of  the  best  authorities. The  Rev. 

Alexander  Crummsll,  of  Washington,  has  collected  a  heterogeneous  volume  of 
addresses  and  discourses  under  the  title  Africa  and  America  (Y/illey  &  Co.). 
As  a  negro  clergyman  he  discusses  a  number  of  questions  which  are  of  con- 
siderable historical  importance,  especially  to  his  own  race.  Among  them  are 
the  race-problem,  the  black  woman  of  the  South,  a  defence  of  the  negro  race 
in  America,  a.nd  our  national  mistakes. A  work  of  great  research  in  a  lit- 
tle explored  field  is  Prof.  William  Graham  Sumner's  two  octavo  volumes  on 
The  Financier  and  the  Finances  of  the  American  Revolution  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.).  The  author's  plan  is  to  make  the  groundwork  a  biography  of  Robert 
Morris,  about  whom  the  great  financial  operations  of  that  period  centred. 
These  are  explained  clearly  and  wdth  sufficient  detail,  although,  the  author 
declares,  an  adequate  account  is  impossible,  as  the  most  important  record 

of  the  financial  administration  between  1775  and  1781  are  lost. Two  more 

volumes  have  been  added  to  the  useful  series  on  the  "  Makers  of  America," 
(Dodd).  Prof.  Barrett  Wendell  of  Harvard  College  has  written  with  earnest- 
ness and  sympathetic  admiration  of  Cotton  Mather.  His  aim  has  been  to 
put  himself  as  a  judge  in  the  times  and  environment  of  Cotton  Mather,  and 
estimate  him  from  that  point  of  view.  Where  possible  he  has  made  him  tell 
the  story  of  his  own  life  by  extracts  from  his  diaries  and  published  works. 
The  biographer's  own  estimate  is  that  Cotton  Mather  was  no  doubt  a  hasty, 
passionate,  indiscreet  man,  but  "  the  better  I  know  him,  the  more  firmly  I 
believe  that  from  beginning  to  end  he  meant  to  be  honest." Joseph  Hop- 
kins Twichell  has  written  the  biography  of  John  Winthrap,  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  in  the  same  series,  follovv^ing  as  his  chief  authority 
Winthrop's  own  Journal.  The  biographer's  conclusion  is  that  Winthrop 
was  primarily  a  man  of  religion,  in  v/hose  eyes  Massachusetts  was,  before 
all  else,  a  Church.  But  in  his  moderating  inilnence  between  the  autocratic 
and  democratic  elements  he  was  a  prototype  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the 
"pre-eminent  representative  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  of  the  idea  of  inde- 
pendent self-government." 
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THE  LOUISIANA  LOTTERY:  SHALL  ITS  CHARTER  BE  RE- 
NEWED? Judge  Frakk  McGloin.  Judge  McGloin  v/as  born  in  Lou- 
isiana and  is  one  of  the  most  higiily  respected  members  of  the  judiciary 
of  that  State,  being  a  j  udge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  He  haii  long  been  an 
active  opponent  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company. 

THE  LOUISIANA  LOTTERY:  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  COMPx\NY.  John 
C.  "WiCKLiFFE.  Mr.  Wickiifie  also  is  a  native  of  Louisiana  and  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  and  editor  in  New  Orleans,  and  one  of  the  foremost  men  in 
the  movement  against  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company. 

THE  POPE  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PAPACY.  Prof.  F.  Hein- 
RICK  Geffcken.  Professor  Geffcken  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
in  1830.  He  is  professor  emeritus  of  international  law  in  the  U  niversity  of 
Strasburg.  He  became  widely  known  several  years  ago  through  his  im- 
prisonment and  trial  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason  by  Prmce  Bismarck 
for  the  publication  of  the  diary  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick.  Professor 
Geffcken  is  one  of  the  foremost  European  political  writers. 

THE  SECRET  BALLOT  IN  THIRTY-THREE  STATES.  Josefh  B. 
Bishop.  Mr.  Bishop  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1870. 
After  thirteen  years'  service  on  the  "New  York  Tribune,"  in  1883  he 
became  an  editorial  writer  on  the  "New  York  Evening  Post."  He  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  ballot-reform  movement  since  its  beginning, 
and  v/as  a  prominent  advocate  of  it  before  its  adoption  by  any  State. 

BRAZIL:  THE  LATE  CRISIS  AND  ITS  CAUSES.  Courtenay  De 
Kals.  Mr.  De  Kalb  v^as  born  in  Virginia  in  1861.  He  is  a  mining  engin- 
eer, and  has  travelled  much  and  lived  in  Brazil  and  other  South  American 
countries,  of  whose  affairs  he  has  been  a  close  student.  His  writings 
on  South  American  subjects  in  "  The  Nation  "  and  other  periodicals  have 
attracted  attention  both  here  and  abroad,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
translated  into  Spanish  and  republished  in  South  America. 

WHY  THE  SILVER  LAW  SHOULD  BE  REPEALED.  George  S. 
CoE.  Mr.  Coe  has  been  a  banker  for  fifty  years,  and  for  thirty-seven 
years  president  of  the  Exchange  National  Bank  in  New  Y'^ork  City. 

THE  TREATY  OF  BRUSSELS  AND  OUR  DUTY.  Judge  Lambert 
Tree.  Judge  Tree,  of  Chicago,  was  born  in  Washington  city  in  1832 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  was  twice  elected  to 
the  circuit  bench,  and  in  1885  he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland 
as  minister  to  Belgium,  and  in  1887  promoted  to  the  Russian  mission. 

HERESY  TRIALS  AND  THE  BRIGGS  CASE.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Philip 
ScHAFF.  Dr.  Schalf  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Tubingen, 
Halle,  and  Berlin.  In  1842-44  he  lectured  on  church  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  and  in  1844  he  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  seminary 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church  at  Mercersljurg,  Pa.  The  next  year  he 
was  tried  for  heresy,  but  was  acquitted.     In  18G3  he  removed  to  New 
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York  C-ity  where  since  1870  he  has  held  a  professorship  in  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Dr.  Schaff  is  one  of  our  most  learned  theological 
writers. 

THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  NEEDS.  Rev.  Dr.  Chas. 
A.  Briggs.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1841. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  The  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York,  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  1874  he  be- 
came a  professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  has  written 
much  on  Biblical  subjects;  and  he  was  recently  tried  for  heresy,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schaff's  pamper  in  this  number  of  The  Forum. 

PENSIONS  AGAIN  :  TIME  TO  CALL  A  HALT.  Gen.  Henry  W. 
Slocum.  General  Slocum  is  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  he  served  four  years  in  the  regular  army.  In  1856  he  re- 
signed and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  he  volunteered;  was  appointed  colonel,  May  21,  1861; 
later,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  thereafter  major-general.  He 
participated  in  all  the  great  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  at 
Gettysburg,  where  he  was  in  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army, 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  Union  victory.  He  served  with  Sherman 
in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  his  corps  was  the  first  to  enter  Atlanta. 
In  September,  1865,  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  served  several  terms  in  Congress.  General 
Slocum  has  for  years  been  identified  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

THE  HEALTH  OP  THE  SURVIVORS  OP  THE  WAR.  Dr.  John  S. 
Billings.  Dr.  Billings  was  apx3ointed  in  1861  acting  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  United  States  Army.  During  the  first  three  years  of  the  war  he 
had  charge  of  military  hospitals  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia.  Later 
he  was  medical  inspector  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  since  De- 
cember, 1864,  he  has  served  in  the  surgeon-general's  oifice  in  Washington. 

HAS  CRIME  INCREASED  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  ?  Warren  F.  Spald- 
ing. Mr.  Spalding,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  after  many  yea.rs'  ex- 
perience as  a  writer  for  nev»^spapers  in  Boston,  in  1879  was  chosen  sec- 
retary of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Prisons. 
He  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  prisons  of  Massachusetts 
in  1887,  and  he  organized  the  present  prison  labor  system.  For  nearly 
two  years  Ke  has  been  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Association. 
He  has  been  a  careful  student  of  the  statistics  of  crime. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  HOMES.  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 
Rensselaer.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  was  born  in  New  York  City,  where 
she  now  lives.  She  has  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  art,  especially 
of  architecture.  She  is  the  author  of  "American  Etchers"  and  has 
written  a  life  of  Richardson,  the  architect. 

CHRISTMAS  AND  AFTER:  A  SERMON.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Pot- 
ter. Bishop  Potter  was  born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1835.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  and  he  was 
rector  successively  of  churches  at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  and  Troy,  N.  Y., 
assistant  rector  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
New  York.  In  1883  he  became  assistant  to  his  uncle,  the  late  Bishop 
Horatio  Potter,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Bishop  of  New  York. 
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PERILS   OF   OUR  NATIONAL   ELECTIONS. 

The  annual  message  of  the  President  lias  witli  clearness  and  vigor 
called  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  people  to  the  great  and  ex- 
panding evils  that  exist  in  respect  of  our  national  elections.  The  sub- 
ject is  thus  brought  prominently  into  notice  none  too  soon. 

Practices  that  were  rare  or  unknown  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Republic  are,  apparently,  becoming  more  and  more  common  year  by 
year,  whereby  injustice  and  unrepublican  advantages  are  sought  and 
gained  by  one  party  or  section  or  faction  over  another,  and  they  are 
acquiesced  in  and  winked  at  even  by  reputable  members  of  the  party 
profiting  thereby,  and  are  boldly  flaunted  to  the  public  gaze  by  their 
immediate  perpetrators  as  the  best  evidences  of  service  and  desert. 
When  the  continued  increase  and  diffusion  of  these  practices  of  chi- 
canery in  politics  shall  have  poisoned  the  communities  of  the  major- 
ity, or  even  a  less  number,  of  the  States,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  both  in  the  legal  and  moral  sense,  for  the  idea 
of  true  liberty  is  as  absolutely  opposed  to  that  of  fraud  and  injustice, 
as  that  of  truth  is  to  falsehood. 

When  we  reach  this  stage  of  national  degradation,  if  we  ever  do, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  votaries  of  such  methods  to  throw  off  all 
disguises,  abolish  all  distinctions,  and  declare  that  there  is  no  line 
where  virtue  stops  and  vice  begins.  Then  the  race  for  power  and 
the  profits  attending  its  possession  would  be  "free  for  all,"  and  the 
acutcst  intellect,  the  longest  purse,  and  the  strongest  arm  could  enjoy 
their  own  without  any  of  the  embarrassments  that  now  attend  even 
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a  pretended  desire  for  just  laws  and  a  profession  of  the  observance 
of  them. 

But  the  nation  at  large  has  not  yet  reached  any  such  stage  of 
''advanced  opinion,"  and  until  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  changed  it 
never  can.  Its  danger  lies  in  the  vicious  ambitions  and  unscrupulous 
methods  of  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  people,  accompanied  by  the 
tolerative  indifference  of  the  great  body  which,  so  long  as  its  personal 
comfort  is  not  disturbed,  and  its  taxes  are  not  too  grievous,  and  its  judi- 
cial establishment  proceeds  rightly  in  the  main,  goes  on  with  its  affairs 
in  silence  broken  only,  nov,r  and  then,  by  a  protest  in  undertone 
during  an  evening  call,  or  over  the  dessert  at  a  private  dinner.  If  a 
brave  and  outspoken  condemnation  be  mjade,  the  contemptuous  answer 
generally  is,  "  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  "  This  is  a 
very  pertinent  inquiry,  too,  when  the  tyranny  of  the  political  boss  or 
syndicate  is  entrenched  in  the  possession  of  power,  and  commands  the 
very  agencies  of  redress  or  punishment  to  which  the  misgoverned 
must,  regularly,  resort.  Human  experience,  however,  has  found  how 
with  a  brave  and  intelligent  people  such  wrongs  are  at  last  righted. 
Means,  regular  or  revolutionary,  adequate  to  the  end  are  applied,  and 
the  community  is  restored  to  itself  at  whatever  cost. 

But  neither  the  people  of  the  nation  nor  the  people  of  any  State 
can  afford  to  wait  for  such  extremities.  They  should — and  if  they 
are,  in  the  main,  intelligent  and  patriotic,  they  will — take  efficient 
measures  to  right  such  wrongs  as  already  exist,  and  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  minority  government ;  and  they  should  do  this  with  the 
greater  zeal  when  they  remember  that  sucli  governments  in  states 
constituted  as  republics  have  been  usually  more  corrupt  and  tyrannical 
than  those  of  a  monarchical  character.  Ten  masters  are  ten  times 
worse  than  one. 

The  fundamental  principles  upon  which  free  government  rests  and 
the  prime  necessity  of  their  practical  application  in  the  government  of 
freemen  are  fully  illustrated  in  the  passage  of  the  message  referring  to 
these  topics. 

The  President  most  justly  observes  that  "nothing  just  now  is 
more  important  than  to  provide  every  guaranty  for  the  absolutely 
fair  and  free  choice  by  an  equal  suffrage  within  the  respective  States 
of  all  the  officers  of  the  National  government,  whether  that  suffrage  is 
applied  directly,  as  in  the  choice  of  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, or  indirectly  as  in  the  choice  of  Senators  and  Electors  of 
President.     Respect  for  public  officers  and  obedience  to  law  will  not 
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cease  to  bo  the  cliaracteristics  of  our  2:)eople  until  our  elections  cease 
to  declare  tlie  will  of  majorities  fairly  ascertained  without  fraud,  sup- 
pression, or  gerrymander.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  declare  wherein 
our  chief  national  danger  lies  I  should  say  without  hesitation :  In  the 
overthrow  of  majority  control  by  the  suppression  or  perversion  of  the 
popular  suffrage. 

The  founders  and  organizers  of  this  Republic  of  people  and  of 
States  constructed  the  Constitution  upon  what  they  supposed  was  the 
indestructible  basis  that  the  National  House  of  Representatives  should 
actually,  in  justice,  truth,  and  equality,  directly  represent  the  vv^hole 
people,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  people  in  each  State,  acting  in  the 
election  of  members,  and  a  majority  of  members  acting  in  making 
laws,  must  be  the  means,  and  the  only  possible  m.eans,  by  which  a 
government  democratic  in  character  could  be  carried  on.  The  only 
exception  to  this  was  in  giving  to  each  State,  however  small  in  popula- 
tion, one  representative,  and  in  giving  power  to  a  minority  in  each 
House  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members. 

The  provision  as  to  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  was : 
"  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen 
every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors 
in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature."     (Art.  I.,  Sec.  2.) 

The  apportionment  of  representation  was,  by  another  provision,  to 
be  (with  the  exception  named  above,  and  one  other  now  happily  inap- 
plicable) according  to  numbers.  The  manner  and  regulation  of  the 
elections  was  provided  for  as  follows :  "  The  times,  places,  and  manner 
of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to 
the  places  of  choosing  Senators."     (Art.  I.,  Sec.  4.) 

Thus,  one  independent  and  co-ordinate  part  of  one  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  a  single  government — each  to  be  a  check  on  tlio 
others  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  order — was  to  come  directly 
from  the  people  of  each  State  according  to  their  numbers.  There  was 
to  be  one  body  which  in  its  origin  and  in  its  representative  character 
should  be  thoroughly  democratic.  Whatever  the  "  manner  "  of  elec- 
tion prescribed  by  the  State  or  by  Congress,  it  must,  of  necessity,  be 
consistent  with  the  liberty  of  lawful  suffrage,  by  free  and  equal  voters, 
exercising  the  power  of  election,  and  so  of  government,  by  their 
chosen  I'epresentatives,  according  to  members. 
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As  the  apportionment  of  numbers  and  members  was  to  be  by 
States,  it  might  have  been  open  to  question,  when  election  hy  districts 
was  lirst  adopted,  whether  all  the  voters  of  a  State  should  not  vote  en 
masse  for  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  the  State  was  en- 
titled. That  question,  however,  has  been  settled  by  a  long  period  of 
practical  construction;  and  the  district  "  manner  "  still  kept  "  the  peo- 
ple "  in  direct  possession  of  their  original  rights  and  powers,  if,  as  the 
law  of  Congress  provided,  the  representatives  from  each  State  were 
elected  by  "  districts  composed  of  contiguous  territory,  and  containing 
as  nearly  as  practicable  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants."  (Act  of 
February  2,  1872.) 

The  system,  then,  of  the  people  of  the  several  States  voting  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  in  separate  geographical 
divisions,  and  for  separate  representatives  came  to  be  an  established 
one ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  the  congressional  districts  were  com- 
posed of  "contiguous  territory,"  in  the  fair  and  real  sense  of  the 
phrase — geographical  divisions  of  substantially  equal  population — 
without  regard  to  the  political  opinions  or  other  characteristics  of  the 
dwellers  therein.  Later,  the  astuteness  of  professional  dealers  in  poli- 
tics, abetted  and  supported  by  the  reckless  zeal  and  passion  of  party, 
discovered  that  they  could  keep  the  letter  of  the  law  as  to  contiguous 
territory  and  ignore  the  duty  of  making  districts  of  equal  population, 
and  could  so  construct  districts  that  their  party  could  elect  more  rep- 
resentatives than  would  be  possible  if  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
were  carried  out  in  spirit  and  intent.  The  results  of  such  contri- 
vances have  already  become  amazing  to  reputable  men  of  all  parties; 
though  they  are  apt  to  condemn  it  more  strongly  when  their  particu- 
lar party  is  the  manifest  loser  thereby.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  the 
lengths  to  which  this  perversion  and  disregard  of  law  and  fair-play 
have  gone.  The  following  diagram  shows  the  present  territorial  ar- 
rangement of  the  congressional  districts  of  one  of  the  States,  made  in 
1891 ;  and  below  it  is  shown  the  population  of  each  of  the  same  dis- 
tricts by  the  census  of  1890. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  that  the  "contiguous  territory  " 
required  by  law  to  form  a  district,  is,  in  three  districts, — the  second, 
fourth,  and  seventh, — niade  up  in  part  by  the  contact  of  substantially 
only  a  single  sharp  angle  of  the  boundary  lines  of  counties.  The  dia- 
gram is  picturesque  to  the  eye,  and  reminds  the  observer  of  the  an- 
cient, and  now  recently  discovered,  Egyptian  labyrinth. 
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Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 
Fiflli  district 


First  district 151,757 

Second  district 157,398 

Third  district 179,680 


Sixth  district  . , . 
Seventli  district. 


Fourth  district 168,549      Eighth  district 


165,324 
253,891 
249,649 
186,769 


It  will  be  seen,  also,  from  the  table  of  i)0})ulatioii,  that  the  district 
of  smallest  population  has  only  151,767  inhabitants,  and  that  another 
contiguous  district  has  253,891 — a  difference  of  upwards  of  100,000 
citizens,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  basis  of  ap[)ortionment  of  repre- 
sentatives among  the  States !     Suggestion  as  to  the  motive  £or  such 
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geographical  and  numerical  arrangement  is  quite  superfluous.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  could  not  have  been  from  accident  or  ignorance, 
nor  from  a  desire  to  produce  the  equality  of  representation  of  numbers 
commanded  by  the  Constitution,  nor  from  a  desire  to  obey  in  a 
straight-forward  way,  the  law  of  Congress  requiring  the  congressional 
districts  to  be  formed,  out  of  contiguous  territory.  This  example  is, 
unhappily,  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  unjust  and  illegal  methods  to 
attain  partisan  ends  in  congressional  representation.  Any  reader  who 
is  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  in  the  official  congressional  direc- 
tory of  the  present  Congress,  diagrams  and  tables  of  population  of  all 
the  States  and  districts,  showing  many  instances  of  the  same  character. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  device  of  gerrymander  and  the  disre- 
gard of  the  requirement  of  equal  population  in  representation  is  being 
more  and  more  resorted  to  both  in  respect  of  Congressional  representa- 
tion and  in  the  election  of  State  legislatures.  And  it  is  equally  obvi- 
ous to  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  civil  institutions,  that 
such  practices  against  really  democratic  and  republican  government 
will,  if  they  are  permitted  to  continue  and  to  grow,  inevitably  result, 
— first :  in  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  the  great 
body  of  people,  and  secondly:  in  a  convulsion  wherein  the  people 
will,  at  whatever  cost,  and  by  whatever  means  may  seem  most  effectual, 
repossess  themselves  of  the  rights  out  of  which  they  have  been  thus 
defrauded.  To  think  otherwise  implies  a  want  of  faith  in  the  possi- 
bility of  republican  government  founded  upon  justice  and  equal  rights. 

It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  within  the  competence  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  really  contiguous  territory,  and  for  really  equal  numbers  in 
each  district.  It  has  done  so  in  the  law  above  quoted,  but  only  by 
a,ppealing — for  that  is  all  it  amounts  to — to  the  several  States  to  con- 
struct their  districts  and  equalize  their  populations  according  to  the  re- 
quirement of  law.  Many  States,  it  would  seem,  do  not  care  to  obey 
the  law,  but  make  their  districts  and  arrange  their  populations  to 
answer  the  ends  of  partisan,  or  ring,  or  boss  advantage.  And,  in  a 
legal  sense,  they  are  safe  in  doing  so,  for  there  can  be  no  judicial  pro- 
cess of  compulsion  upon  a  State,  nor  punishment  for  State  misdeeds  of 
any  kind ;  and  so,  it  is  manifest  that  if  this  great  and  growing  enemy 
of  true  democracy  is  to  be  banished,  it  must  be  by  the  direct  action  of 
Congress.  Such  action,  to  be  effectual,  must  supersede  State  action, 
and  create  the  districts  and  adjust  their  relative  populations  upon 
considerations  of  geography  and  arithmetic  solely; — races  and  creeds 
and  parties  must  be  absolutely  ignored.     At  first,  in  a  few  instances, 
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there  may,  for  a  sliort  time,  appear  inauspicious  results  in  the  excess 
of  strength  of  a  particular  race,  or  sect,  or  party  that  under  the  former 
order,  or  disorder,  of  things  had  been  kept  in  subjection,  but  at  large, 
and  in  a  very  brief  period,  there  will  be  what  democratic  principles 
and  the  Constitution  both  demand — the  equal  representation  of  all  the 
people  of  the  nation  in  their  2:)eculiar  and  direct  part  of  the  government. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Senate,  the  founders  of  the  Republic  pro- 
vided a  second  and  independent  legislative  house,  to  be  constituted  in 
such  a  way  that  the  selection  of  its  members  should  require  not  only 
the  primary  deliberations  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  the  State 
in  electing  members  of  their  legislatures,  but  the  secondary  delibera- 
tions of  the  legislatures  and  a  longer  term  of  service  of  the  senators  to 
be  chosen.  This  body  was  to  be,  no  less  than  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, the  representative  of  the  people, — but  it  was  also  to  be  the 
token  and  instrument  of  the  self-restraint  that  all  reasonable  beings 
and  communities  have  found  it  necessary  to  impose  upon  themselves 
in  order  to  guard  themselves  against  the  storms  of  passion  and  preju- 
dice— and  the  delusions  of  mistaken  theories  that  from  time  to  time 
have  devasted  states  and  communities,  as  cyclones  do  the  face  of  geo- 
graphic nature.  For  such  reasons,  it  was  provided  that  the  senators 
— not  of  States,  but  of  the  United  States — should  be  selected  by  the 
legislative  bodies  of  each.  Thus,  there  was  formed  a  legislative 
power  that,  while  it  was  the  creation  of  the  people  and  the  agent  of 
their  will,  was  expected  to  protect  the  people  against  their  own  pas- 
sions and  delusions  as  well  as  against  the  hasty  imprudence  that  a 
single  legislative  body  is  likely  often  to  fall  into. 

These  wise  patriots  who  builded  the  legislative  bodies  with  such 
care  both  for  the  liberty  and  the  self-restraint  of  the  people,  had  then 
to  provide  for  a  Chief  Magistrate  who,  in  every  place  in  the  Republic 
and  in  its  foreign  affairs,  should  carry  the- laws  and  obligations  of 
the  Republic  into  effect.  They  realized,  as  it  is  so  well  to  realize  now 
and  hereafter,  that  the  Union  was  both  a  union  of  People  and  a  union 
of  States,  and  that  a  republic  occupying  a  great  continent,  with  ever 
increasing  millions  of  inhabitants,  could  not  possibly  survive,  either 
as  a  consolidated  single  state,  or  as  a  mere  league  of  many  states. 
Thej?-  had  taken  the  first  branch  of  the  national  legislature  immedi- 
ately from  and  by  a  single  direct  act  of  the  people,  and  the  second 
branch  from  the  people  of  each  State  equally,  acting  by  two  processes 
of  selection  instead  of  one.  In  harmony  with  these  provisions,  and 
as  a  necessary  complement  of  them  they  provided — and  emphasized 
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their  purpose  by  an  industrious  change  of  language — that  the  Presi- 
dent shoukl  be  chosen  by  a  college  of  electors  which  was  to  be  consti- 
tuted as  follows:  "Each  State  shall  appoint  in  such  manner  as  the  leg- 
islature thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be 
entitled  in  the  congress  .  .  ."  (Art.  II.,  Sec.  2).  The  fundamental 
words  of  this  provision  were  ^^  each  State  shall  appoint  ^^  the  electors. 
The  State  legislatures  were  to  arrange  the  "manner,"  just  as  in  the 
election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  senators  the 
same  legislatures  were  to  regulate  the  "manner,"  of  election.  In  the 
case  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  "  manner  " 
must  be  the  mode  of  action  of  the  people,  who  are  many.  In  the  case 
of  senators  the  "  manner  "  must  be  the  manner  (usually)  of  two  bodies 
acting  as  a  legislature.  In  the  case  of  electors  of  President  the  man- 
ner must  be  the  method  of  action  of  the  jState,  a  single  political  per- 
son,— the  single  expression  of  a  single  will  incapable  of  parts  or  divi- 
sions,— speaking  once  for  all  in  the  production  of  its  electoral  body. 
Those  giant  architects  and  artists  in  government  understood  per- 
fectly the  foundation  on  which  the  most  perfect  political  structure 
that  ever  has  existed  was  to  rest,  and  the  proportions  and  relations 
that  must  belong  to  its  separate  parts ;  and,  with  language  of  absolute 
precision,  they  prescribed  the  method  of  creation  and  action  of  each 
of  the  parts ;  for  one  part,  the  people  acting  in  their  primarj^  capacity ; 
for  another  part,  the  legislative  representatives  of  the  people,  acting 
as  a  legislative  body ;  and  for  another  part,  the  State  acting  as  a  State, 
with  a  single  voice  for  the  single  object  named.  Both  the  logic  of 
the  situation  at  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  and  the  equilibrate 
harmony  of  the  Constitution  absolutely  demanded  the  single  action 
and  the  single  voice  of  each  State  in  the  constitution  of  the  presiden- 
tial electoral  body. 

In  the  hundred  years  of  presidential  elections  that  have  passed, 
only  a  single  exception  to  this  has  occurred,  and  that  exceptional 
action  was  abandoned  before  it  had  existed  long  enough  to  become  a 
precedent.  So  perfectly  settled  and  understood  had  this  plain  reading 
of  the  Constitution  long  ago  become,  that  a  few  years  ago  a  great  sen- 
ator from  a  great  State,  who  apparently  thought  that  the  election  of 
President  had  better  be  comminuted  into  districts  and  come,  as  he 
thought,  more  directly  from  the  people,  proposed  in  Congress  that 
the  Constitution  be  changed  to  that  end,  but  the  scheme  found  so 
little  encouragement  that  it  v/as  dropped.    At  last,  however,  the  legis- 
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lature  of  one  State,^  inspired,  doubtless,  with  benevolent  sympathy  for 
some  minorities  of  her  people  who  happened  to  reside,  chiefly,  in  one 
or  two  of  her  congressional  districts,  has  thought  it  fit  and  competent 
to  abdicate  the  single  entirety  of  her  State  rights  and  duties  in  ap- 
pointing her  electoral  college,  which  the  Constitution  required  her  to 
do  herself,  and  to  commit  that  duty  to  twelve  separate  divisions  of 
her  citizens,  to  contribute,  one  member  each,  to  the  electoral  body. 
And  this  is  to  be  called  an  "  appointment "  by  a  State! 

If  the  gains  and  profits  of  party  victory  can  induce  the  legislature 
of  any  State  to  resort  to  such  means  of  achieving  it,  some  may  begin 
to  doubt  whether  written  constitutions  are  any  valuable  security 
against  the  passions  or  ignorance  or  selfishness  of  men.  But,  perhaps, 
the  sober  judgment  of  the  people  of  the  State  referred  to  has  been  mis- 
represented by  its  legislature  in  this  attempt  to  defeat  the  constitu- 
tional will  of  her  whole  people  acting  in  their  collective  capacity  as 
a  State  in  order  that  the  party  wishes  of  a  part  of  them  may  be  real- 
ized.    Time  will  show. 

So  anxious,  indeed,  were  the  founders  of  the  government  to  pre- 
serve its  firm  poise  between  the  extremes  of  democracy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  danger  of  the  disruption  of  a  league  of  States  on  the  other, 
that  they  provided  further  in  respect  of  the  choice  of  President,  that 
when  the  States  acting  through  their  electoral  colleges  should  fail  to 
choose  the  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  should  do  it,  not 
in  its  ordinary  character  by  the  votes  of  members  per  capita,  but  ex- 
clusively by  the  votes  of  States  (one  vote  for  each)  as  absolute  equals. 
There  is  cause  for  congratulation  that  the  President  has  called  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  the  country  to  this  most  important  part  of 
the  subject  of  elections. 

Wisdom,  it  has  been  said,  is  to  be  gained  by  experience,  and  the 
experience  in  government  which  history  has  shown  us  is  a  true  object 
lesson  that  should  compel  us  to  keep  the  powers  of  our  own  govern- 
ment in  such  a  state  of  mutual  checks  and  balances  that  we  may  not 
be  wrecked,  as  so  many  governments  have  been,  on  the  rocks  of  abso- 
lutism on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  shifting  sands  and  shoals  of  unlim- 
ited democracy,  so  called,  on  the  other.  A  set  in  either  direction  will 
be  equally  fatal  to  the  kind  of  government  of  the  people  that  the 
great  body  of  our  countrymen  rightly  believe  in. 

We  know,  as  surely  as  we  know  that  fire  will  burn  as  or  that  ice. 
will  chill  us,  that  every  form  of  power  aggrandizes  itself  unless  it 
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be  restrained  bj  some  counter-power.  Even  among  absolutely  inde- 
pendent States  tliis  principle  manifests  itself  always.  The  state  of 
Europe  in  the  last  century  and  at  present  is  an  example  and  illustra- 
tion of  this.  How  much  the  more,  then,  in  a  continental  republic  of 
nearly  fifty  States,  absolutely  independent  in  many  respects,  and  form- 
ing one  people  in  other  large  respects,  is  it  necessarj^,  in  any  change 
of  the  fundamental  law,  that  we  be  careful  to  preserve  both  the  rights 
of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  the  rights  of  the  States  as  separate 
independent  communities. 

Let  us  make  clear  and  positive  what  is  doubtful,  or  what  has  been 
perverted,  preserving  all  the  time  that  co-ordination  of  powers  and 
restraints  that  a  century  of  practice  has  shown  to  be  adequate  both  for 
democratic  liberty  and  for  State  rights.  If  we  depart  in  either  direc- 
tion from  the  straight  and  narrow  way  of  the  fathers  of  the  Kepublic, 
we  shall  gravitate  to  convulsion  and  disaster. 

We  may  consistently  with  the  svLve  scheme  of  our  government 
provide  how  each  State  shall  appoint  its  Dresidential  electoral  body ; 
but  whatever  the  way,  it  must  for  the  safety  of  the  republic  be  the  one 
act  of  each  State  as  a  whole. 

In  the  topic  under  consideration  it  is  assumed  that  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  the  individual  citizen  voter  whenever  his  voice  is  to 
come  into  action  are  always  to  be  secure.  Whether  or  not  it  is  so  now 
there  is  no  room  here  to  discuss.  But  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
measures  calculated  to  protect  and  defend  such  most  important  rights 
failed  on  account  of  the  obstinate  resistance  of  one  party,  and  the 
omission  of  the  other  party — from  whatever  cause — to  exert  its  con- 
stitutional and  parliamentary  right  to  have  those  measures  passed  upon. 

Good  means  of  rectification  and  security,  additional  to  those  al- 
ready alluded  to,  are  within  easy  reach  if  the  body  of  citizens  and 
their  representatives  choose  to  adopt  them.  One  is  minority  represen- 
tation, once  proposed  and  ably  advocated  in  the  senate  by  Mr.  Buck- 
alew  of  Pennsylvania,  then  and  now  a  deservedly  hoQored  citizen  and 
Democrat ;  another  and  most  valuable  one  is  the  reformation  of  our 
immigration  and  naturalization  laws.  As  ci  \^il  society  is  founded  on 
the  family,  with  its  homogeneous  unity  of  persons  and  purposes,  so 
the  political  society  of  a  republic  should  be  com^posed  of  people  who 
by  birth,  growth,  and  education,  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  patri- 
otism, or  who,  if  of  foreign  birth  and  education,  by  long  process  of 
assimilation  have  become  im_bued  with  the  sentiment,  as  well  as  the 
fact,  that  they  are  of  this  country,  and  are  for  its  institutions. 
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To  insist  on  so  mach  is  no  injustice  or  hardship  to  the  honest 
immigrant,  for  his  person,  his  property,  and  his  civil  security  in  every 
way  are  always  the  same  as  if  he  were  a  citizen ;  and  he  cannot  com- 
plain if  he  is  required,  before  he  is  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  children  of  the  soil,  to  become  somewhat  like  them  in 
the  period  of  his  probation,  and  in  that  education  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  the  most  responsible  duty  of  voting  for  law  makers 
and  administrators. 

Everybody  knows  that  such  is  not  now  the  condition  of  things, 
and  everybody  knows  that  in  some  of  the  most  important  and  power- 
ful States,  the  "foreign  vote,"  as  it  is  called,  absolutely  controls,  not 
only  the  polity  of  those  States,  but  affects,  in  a  large  degree,  the  com- 
position and  action  of  Congress  and  the  election  of  Presidents. 

No  man  ought  to  participate  in  the  government  of  a  republic  until 
he  can  cease  from  being  truly  grouped  and  classed  in  his  action,  as  of 
a  particular  origin. 

That  we  are  drifting  in  the  currents  of  party  and  greedy  personal 
temptation,  in  respect  of  the  selection  of  public  officers  and  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs,  is  becoming  quite  too  apparent.  The  dis- 
couraged pessimist  may  perhaps  ask  which  of  the  parties,  great  or 
small,  now  existing  in  the  Republic,  will  be  willing  to  surrender  the 
advantages  it  has  obtained  in  particular  States  by  these  methods,  in 
order  that  we  may  return  to  the  ways  of  peace,  order,  and  justice? 
The  effectual,  though  indirect,  answer,  probably,  must  be  found  in  the 
patriotism  of  men  of  all  parties  who,  uniting,  as  they  have  done  before 
in  times  of  public  peril  or  disaster  in  an  effort  for  the  purpose,  will  so 
consolidate  public  opinion  and  political  action  on  the  subject  as  to 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  governments,  both  National  and 
State,  to  the  practice  of  those  fundamental  principles  on  which,  alone, 
a  people's  government  can  endure.  But  if  union  or  co-operation  of 
parties  or  their  members  for  this  purpose,  cannot  be  obtained,  then 
the  people  of  our  country  are  either  unfit  for  self-government,  and 
deserve  the  rule  of  one  or  many  masters;  or  else,  at  last — as  it  is  to  be 
hoped  there  will  never  be  occasion — they  will  turn  to  the  ancient 
motto  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  Ense  2-)etit  placidam,  and,  perhaps,  then 

"  Again  the  pilgrim  banner 
May  lead  the  vanguard  of  the  race  " 

in  the  novation  of  a  society  that  shall  have  both  liberty  and  equal 
order. 

Geo.  F.  Edmunds. 
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Whether  presidential  electors  for  the  congressional  districts 
ought  to  be  chosen  by  such  districts  or  bj  state  ticket,  is  a  question 
that  is  more  and  more  engaging  public  attention.  Discussions  of  that 
sort  are  often  premonitory  of  approaching  changes  in  methods  of  gov- 
ernment. Men  of  our  race  are  principally  guided  in  such  subjects  by 
the  light  of  experience.  They  are  not  much  concerned  with  theoret- 
ical speculations  as  to  the  future  success  of  institutions,  but  rarely  fail 
to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  past.  It  is  only  when  mischiefs  have 
gradually  made  themselves  apparent  through  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  that  the  general  intelligence  begins  to  turn  of  its  own  accord  to- 
ward a  consideration  of  the  remedy.  The  debate  that  ensues,  and  the 
comparison  of  views,  not  at  first  concurrent  nor  altogether  mature, 
bring  about  at  last  such  an  agreement  of  the  majority,  as  produce  a 
permanent,  perhaps  a  constitutional  change  in  the  existing  system. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  first  place,  that  the  method  of  choosing 
presidential  electors  which  now  prevails  (except  in  Michigan  where  it 
has  been  recently  abolished),  while  constitutional  in  the  sense  that  the 
constitution  does  not  prohibit  it,  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  origi- 
nal design  of  that  instrument.  Its  framers  intended,  and  supposed 
they  had  provided,  that  the  President  should  be  selected  as  well  as 
voted  for  by  the  electors.  The  function  of  the  people  was  to  elect  the 
electors,  not  the  President.  The  office  of  elector  vipon  that  theory 
was  a  very  important  one.  Its  members  chose  a  President  as  the 
legislatures  choose  senators,  in  the  exercise  of  an  independent  judg- 
ment, limited  only  by  the  few  conditions  of  eligibility  imposed  by  the 
constitution.  It  was  not  contemplated  that  the  electors  should  be 
merely  the  registers  to  set  down,  and  the  messengers  to  carry  votes 
for  a  candidate  to  whom  they  were  pledged  beforehand,  and  from 
whom  they  were  under  no  circumstances  at  liberty  to  withdraw.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  presidential  elections,  the  constitutional  method 
was  pursued.  But  custom  for  a  long  period  has  deprived  the  electors 
of  the  power  originally  conferred  upon  them,  and  has  ordained  that 
they  shall  be  only  the  instructed  instruments  of  their  party  to  record 
a  vote  in  favour  of  the  person  nominated  before  the  election,  by  a 
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political  convention.  No  elector  would  now  venture  to  use,  nor  in- 
deed, as  a  man  of  honour,  would  he  be  at  liberty  to  use  any  discretion 
in  the  matter.  Indeed  it  may  be  questioned  whether  if  the  candidate 
so  nominated  should  happen  to  die  after  the  election  and  before  the 
meeting  of  the  electors,  those  bodies  would  feel  themselves  authorized 
to  exercise  their  constitutional  power  of  voting  for  another  man,  until 
a  new  convention  of  their  party  should  have  presented  him  as  the 
candidate. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  right  of  the  American  citizen  in  a 
presidential  election,  is  practically  limited  to  a  choice  between  two 
persons  previously  selected  by  party  conventions.  Theoretically,  he 
may  vote  for  any  electors  whose  names  he  chooses  to  inscribe  on 
his  ballot.  But  any  ballot,  except  for  one  of  the  two  party  nomina- 
tions, is  only  an  elaborate  and  inconvenient  contrivance  for  throwing 
his  vote  away.  The  President  is  really  appointed,  in  the  alternative, 
,by  the  party  conventions ;  all  the  voter  has  to  do  with  the  matter,  is 
to  vote  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  nominees,  or  to  abstain  from  vot- 
ing at  all.  It  is  true,  that  if  the  dissatisfaction  with  party  nominations 
should  be  so  extensive  as  to  lead  to  a  third,  which  should  have 
strength  enough  to  command  the  electoral  vote  of  some  state  or  states, 
the  election  might  be  thrown  into  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  But 
as  that  body  is  now  constituted,  the  choice  of  the  House,  restricted  by 
the  constitution  to  the  three  candidates  who  had  received  the  highest 
electoral  vote,  would  almost  certainly  devolve  upon  the  regular  nom- 
ination on  the  side  to  which  the  majority  of  the  House  belonged.  It 
is  too  late  to  consider,  and  useless  to  discuss  the  wdsdom,  policy,  or 
consistency  with  the  true  theory  of  republican  government,  of  the 
departure  from  the  constitutional  method  which  has  thus  become 
established  in  practice ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  is  now  to  be 
avoided.  Nothing  short  of  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  would 
be  effectual,  and  no  such  amendment  has  yet  been  proposed,  or  as  far 
as  can  be  discerned,  is  like  to  be. 

But  it  still  remains  to  be  considered,  liow  the  sense  of  the  people 
can  be  most  fairly  ascertained,  in  the  exercise  of  the  very  limited  right 
of  choice  that  is  left  to  them.  For  tlie  last  half  century,  and  until 
Michigan  introduced  a  change  by  recent  legislative  enactment,  the 
electors,  not  only  at  large  but  for  the  congressional  districts,  were 
chosen  by  general  ticket  in  all  the  states.  Consequently,  though  some 
or  many  such  districts  may  give  large  majorities  one  way,  if  the 
aggregate  majority  in  the  state,  however  small,  is  the  other  way,  that 
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determines  the  choice  of  all  its  electors.  And  not  onlj  may  the  elec- 
tion be  thus  decided,  but  the  large  states,  and  often  a  single  large  state, 
obtain  an  almost  absolute  right  of  dictation  in  the  nominating  con- 
ventions of  the  respective  parties.  It  not  only  decides  which  of  the 
two  nominees  shall  be  elected,  but  determines  beforehand  who  they 
shall  be.  It  is  regarded  in  practical  politics,  which  constitutes  nowa- 
daj^s  the  science  of  government,  as  fatal  to  the  nomination  of  the  most 
desirable  and  widely  desired  candidate,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
opposition,  for  whatever  reason,  of  some  relatively  small  faction  in 
one  of  the  large  states,  makes  it  doubtful  whether  he  will  obtain  an 
aggregate  majority  there.  The  people  of  the  other  states,  and  indeed 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  that  statC;  are  therefore  not  only  re- 
stricted in  the  election  to  the  choice  between  the  two  party  candidates, 
but  they  must  submit  to  the  dictation  of  perhaps  a  small  minority  in 
the  selection  of  the  candidates  themselves.  And  it  is  considered  as  a 
grave  objection  to  the  nomination  of  any  man  that  he  lives  in  a  small 
state.  It  is  this  condition  of  politics  which  has  gradually  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  enquiry,  whether  a  change  of  the  prevailing  method  of 
elections  by  general  ticket,  so  far  as  the  district  electors  are  concerned, 
is  not  desirable. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  admitted  to  be  of 
the  first  and  last  consequence  that  it  should  not  be  regarded  from  a 
party  standpoint.  The  question  presented  is  not  strictly  a  constitu- 
tional one,  since  either  method  is  consistent  with  the  letter  of  that  in- 
strument. It  is  nevertheless  a  question  of  that  nature,  because  it 
involves  the  expediency  of  an  important  and  probably  permanent 
change  in  the  manner  of  the  exercise  by  the  people,  of  a  great  consti- 
tutional function  and  right.  Such  topics  are  not  within  the  proper 
domain  of  party  politics.  The  constitution,  its  methods  and  its 
machinery,  form  the  common  basis  upon  which  all  political  action 
should  rest.  They  cannot  be  wisely  or  safely  dealt  with  upon  parti- 
zan  motives,  nor  for  partizan  purposes.  A  change  that  should  be 
brought  about  by  one  party  for  its  own  benefit,  would  be  likely  to  be 
abrogated  by  the  other,  when  in  its  turn,  which  is  certain  to  come,  it 
succeeds  to  power.  Higher  and  more  statesman-like  views— something 
of  the  patriotic  spirit  that  inspired  the  authors  of  our  constitution, 
and  brought  all  parties  into  harmony  in  its  adoption— a  fair  and 
thoughtful  consideration,  looking  not  to  personal  or  party  advantage, 
but  solely  to  the  requirements  of  the  general  welfare,  will  be  neces- 
sary to  the  just  determination  of  questions  of  this  character.     Nor 
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indeed  if  it  were  attempted  to  deal  with  this  subject  aside  from  its 
merits,  and  only  in  aid  of  the  necessities  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
political  parties,  would  it  be  possible  to  foresee  which  would  be  the 
ultimate  or  even  the  immediate  gainer  by  the  proposed  change.  Each 
would  be  likely  to  gain  in  some  quarters,  and  to  lose  in  others ;  to 
succeed  in  some  elections,  and  to  fail  in  others.  How  the  ultimate 
balance  of  profit  and  loss  would  adjust  itself,  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
prophecy,  and  quite  unworth}^  of  consideration.  It  is  from  the  point 
of  view  of  neither  party  that  the  suggestions  of  this  article  are  offered. 
If,  as  seems  probable,  the  election  of  President  is  to  continue  to  be 
made  through  previously  instructed  electors,  and  thus  substantially 
by  a  direct  popular  vote,  the  true  question  to  be  considered,  as  be- 
tween the  two  methods  of  choice  under  discussion,  is  which  of  them 
most  fairly  gives  expression  to  the  will  of  the  people.  That  under  a 
republican  form  of  governm.ent  the  majority  must  control,  is  univer- 
sally conceded.  But  what  does  the  term  majority  really  mean?  Is  it 
the  aggregate  majority  of  the  entire  people  of  the  United  States,  or 
IS  it  the  majority  in  such  political  sub-divisions  of  the  country  as  it  is 
found  expedient  to  create?  And  if  the  latter,  what  shall  those  sub- 
divisions be?  The  most  strenuous  advocate  of  the  majority  rule 
would  not  agree  to  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  which  should 
provide  that  the  election  of  President  should  be  determined  by  the 
aggregate  vote  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  so  that  the  candidate 
should  be  elected  who  upon  a  count  of  the  whole  received  the  great- 
est number  of  votes.  Many  Presidents  have  been  elected  who  upon 
such  a  computation  would  have  been  defeated.  They  have  been 
chosen  by  a  minority  of  the  vote  cast,  over  competitors  who  have 
received  a  majority.  A  dozen  votes  in  the  right  place  may  thus  over- 
rule many  thousands  in  other  places;  and  a  President  may  be  elected 
against  the  expressed  will  of  the  larger  proportion  of  the  people  over 
whom  lie  is  called  to  preside.  Such  a  result  is  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  The  same  thing  constantly 
takes  place  in  the  election  of  the  state  legislatures;  the  vote  being  by 
districts,  a  political  majority  of  one  or  both  houses  is  frequently 
chosen,  when  the  aggregate  vote  of  the  state  is  strongly  the  other 
way:  while  if  the  legislative  body  had  been  elected  upon  general 
ticket,  it  would  have  been  unanimously  the  opposite,  politically,  to 
what  it  is.  By  legislatures  thus  chosen,  senators  of  the  United  States 
are  often  elected  from  a  pOTty  which  in  the  whole  state  is  in  a  minor- 
ity.    Yet  both  legislatures  and  senators  act  for  the  entire  state,  whose 
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majority  is  thus  overruled.  So  in  the  election  of  members  of  Con- 
gress; in  most  of  the  states  large  enough  to  have  more  than  one  dis- 
trict, the  members  are  divided  between  the  political  organizations, 
though  if  elected  by  general  ticket  they  would  all  belong  to  the  same. 
It  has  never  been  claimed  that  in  any  of  these  cases  the  will  of  the 
majority  is  in  any  proper  sense  defeated,  or  that  a  minority  has  been 
permitted  to  determine  the  elections.  These  illustrations  show  that 
under  our  constitution,  as  in  all  systems  of  free  government,  the  term 
majority  has  a  relative  or  qualified  meaning,  and  refers,  not  to  an 
absolute  preponderance  of  the  entire  popular  vote,  but  to  a  majority 
in  the  municipal  sub-divisions,  great  or  small,  within  and  for  v/liich 
the  election  takes  place.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  people  govern  by 
representation,  and  not  in  mass;  indirectlj^,  not  directly. 

It  is  not  true,  under  the  spirit  or  by  the  letter  of  the  American 
constitution,  that  minorities  have  no  rights  which  majorities  are  bound 
to  respect.  If  that  were  so,  one  section  of  the  country  might  speedily 
take  possession  of  the  entire  government,  under  which  the  remainder 
would  be  virtually  only  provinces.  While  the  general  theory  of  ma- 
jority rule  is  the  fundamental  idea,  it  is  the  safety  and  the  excellence 
of  our  system  that  this  shall  not  be  carried  too  far,  and  that  the  voice 
and  interests  of  all  sections,  sub-divisions  and  localities  shall  have 
their  fair  share  of  influence,  and  shall  not  be  overridden  and  extin 
guished  by  the  preponderating  majorities  of  the  country  at  large. 
How  to  give  due  effect  to  the  voice  of  minorities  without  making 
them  paramount,  has  always  been  the  problem  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Says  Judge  Cooley,  "  American  government  is  frequently 
spoken  of  as  a  government  based  on  faith  in  majorities,  and  the 
machinery  of  election  as  being  provided  merely  to  ascertain  what  the 
will  of  the  majority  is.  But  the  government  is  never  handed  over  to 
the  absolute  control  of  the  majority,  and  many  precautions  are  taken 
to  prevent  its  expressing  exclusively  their  will." 

Since  then  it  is  apparent  that  in  a  presidential  election,  as  in  many 
others,  the  general  majority  does  not  and  ought  not  to  control,  but 
only  the  majorities  ascertained  in  the  various  sub-divisions  of  the 
country  created  for  that  purpose,  the  question  remains,  What  is  the 
just  limit  of  those  sub-divisions?  In  other  words,  since  the  election 
takes  place  through  representatives,  whom  does  the  elector  properly 
represent — the  people  of  the  district  within  and  for  which  he  is  chosen, 
or  the  ])eople  of  his  entire  state?  The  constitution  answers  this  ques- 
tion.    Each    state  "  shall  appoint  m  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
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thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  state  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress."  An  exact  analogy  between  Congress  and  the  electoral 
bodies  is  thus  expressly  established.  Two  kinds  of  electors  are  vir- 
tually provided  for;  electors  at  large,  and  electors  for  the  districts. 
And  this  distinction  has  always  been  practically  observed  in  their 
nomination  and  title.  The  electors  at  large,  two  of  whom  are  chosen 
for  each  state  whatever  its  population  may  be,  correspond  to  its  sen- 
ators, and  represent  the  state.  They  should  unquestionably  be  chosen 
by  the  vote  of  the  state,  and  should  be  in  accord  with  its  majority. 
The  district  electors,  on  the  other  hand,  correspond  to  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  represent  the  people  of  their  re- 
spective districts.  They  no  more  represent  the  aggregate  majority  of 
their  state,  than  members  of  Congress  do.  The  states,  as  such,  have 
their  full  voice  through  the  electors  at  large.  Out  of  four  hundred 
and  thirteen  electoral  votes,  they  thus  cast  eighty  eight.  To  the  dis- 
tricts properly  belong  the  district  electors,  and  they  should  be  chosen 
accordingly. 

It  is  true  that  the  constitution,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  does  not 
expressly  provide  that  the  election  of  district  electors  shall  be  by  the 
vote  of  districts,  nor  that  the  elector  must  be  a  resident  of  the  district 
for  which  he  is  chosen.  But  neither  does  it  contain  any  provision 
that  members  of  Congress  shall  be  chosen  by  or  for  districts  which 
they  sit  for,  or  shall  be  residents  of  their  districts.  The  clause  in  the 
constitution  by  which  the  House  of  Representatives  is  established,  is 
this:  "The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members 
chosen  every  second  year  hj  the  people  of  the  several  staiesy  It  provides 
further  that  the  representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  states 
according  to  population,  and  that  until  the  first  enumeration  is  made 
by  Congress,  "the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose 
three,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  eight,"  &c.  Section  4  of  the  same 
article  enacts  that  "the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections 
for  senators  and  representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by 
the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  congress  may  at  any  time  by  law 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
senators."  There  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  any  reference 
whatever  to  congressional  districts,  their  creation,  or  their  vote.  The 
whole  subject  of  the  manner  of  electing  representatives  is  left  to  the 
states,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Presidential  electors,  subject  only,  in 
respect  to  the  former,  but  net  the  latter,  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
47 
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interfere.  It  is  therefore  unquestionable,  that  if  the  people  of  any 
state  should  determine  through  its  legislature  that  the  election  of 
representatives  in  Congress  should  be  by  general  ticket,  that  method 
would  be  permitted  by  the  constitution,  if  no  act  of  Congress  existed 
to  the  contrary. 

Such  indeed  was  the  early  practice  in  many  states.  Members  of 
Congress  were  elected  by  general  ticket,  were  sometimes  elected  by 
the  legislatures,  and  sometimes  from  districts  that  chose  two  or  more 
members.  The  change  to  the  system  of  election  by  districts  has 
among  some  of  the  older  states  been  gradual,  but  is  now  everywhere 
complete,  not  a  representative  being  chosen  in  any  other  way.  In 
1878,  this  mode  of  choice  was  established  by  Congress.  And  no  man 
would  at  this  day  venture  to  propose  such  an  exercise  of  the  power 
of  the  majority,  as  to  deprive  the  districts  of  their  independent  repre- 
sentation, and  to  confer  it  upon  the  states. 

The  true  theory  of  the  constitution  is  further  very  clearly  shown, 
in  its  provision  for  the  election  of  President  by  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  in  case  a  choice  fails  to  be  made  by  the  electors.  In  that 
event  the  election  takes  place  by  ballot,  from  the  persons,  not  exceed- 
ing three,  v/ho  had  the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes.  A  majority 
of  states  is  necessary  to  a  choice,  and  each  state  has  but  one  vote. 
That  vote  is  therefore  determined  by  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
Congress  from  the  state.  If  a  state  has,  for  instance,  seventeen  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  nine  of  one  party  and  eight  of  the  other,  its  one  vote 
may  be  cast  by  the  nine,  though  the  state  may  have  voted  by  a  large 
majority  for  the  opposite  candidate.  And  though  the  nine  may  have 
been  elected  by  majorities  in  their  districts,  the  sum  of  which  is  largely 
in  the  minority  of  the  entire  vote  of  the  state.  This  result  is  right, 
under  the  constitution,  and  would  be  universally  acquiesced  in.  Be- 
cause the  choice  of  the  House  is  decided  by  districts,  and  the  mem- 
ber represents  his  district  and  not  the  state  at  large,  in  casting  the 
individual  vote  which  may  determine  the  vote  of  the  state.  Precisely 
as  the  electors  would  do,  if  chosen  by  districts.  Both  methods  of  elect- 
ing a  President  provided  by  the  constitution  would  thus  become  har- 
monious in  principle.  But  if  when  the  election  is  through  electors 
the  vote  of  the  state  is  to  be  controlled  by  its  aggregate  majority 
instead  of  the  majority  of  districts,  then  the  two  methods  are  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  each  other.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  such  was 
the  intention.  There  is  a  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  a  letter;  a 
theory  of  government,  and  express  provisions  which  to  a  certain  ex- 
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teut  carry  the  theory  into  effect,  leaving  the  rest  in  the  discretion  of 
the  states,  or  of  Congress,  or  of  the  executive,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  spirit  and  the  theory  may  undoubtedly  be  violated  with  impu- 
nity, if  the  express  conditions  are  not  infringed,  because  without  such 
infringement  there  can  be  no  judicial  interference.  But  how  far  it  is 
ever  prudent  or  safe  to  disregard  the  intent  of  the  fundamental  law,  m 
for  wise  men  to  consider.  It  is  the  highest  proof  of  the  symmetiy 
and  far-reaching  wisdom  of  that  instrument,  that  whenever  such  an 
experiment  is  tried,  its  result  is  unfortunate. 

But  looking  at  the  question  as  one  of  policy  merely,  and  waiving 
for  that  purpose  the  enquiry  as  to  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  what 
are  the  considerations  that  ought  then  to  decide  it?  It  may  well  be 
asked  why,  if  members  of  Congress  are  elected  by  districts,  electors 
should  not  be  chosen  in  the  same  way,  as  they  formerly  were.  If  it  is 
fair  and  right  and  in  accordance  with  the  republican  idea  in  the  one 
case,  why  not  in  the  other?  The  constitution,  as  has  been  seen,  puts 
both  representatives  and  electors  on  precisely  the  same  basis,  and  in 
the  same  analogy.  Upon  what  principle,  or  for  what  purpose  should 
district  elections  be  adopted  in  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other?  It  is 
believed  that  none  can  be  stated.  If  a  state  having  two  congressional 
districts  and  four  electoral  votes  should  cast  in  one  of  these  districts  a 
majority  one  way  of  one  thousand,  and  in  the  other  a  majority  the 
other  way  of  twelve  hundred,  can  any  just  reason  be  given  why  this 
aggregate  majority  of  two  hundred  should  control  not  only  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  the  district  in.  which  it  exists,  and  the  two  electoral  votes 
of  the  state,  but  also  the  remaining  vote  in  the  other  district,  against 
its  popular  majority  of  one  thousand?  And  if  it  should,  then  how  is 
it  possible  to  maintain  that  it  ought  not  likewise  to  elect  the  members 
of  Congress  from  both  districts?  The  motives  for  the  departure  from 
the  earlier  method  of  the  choice  of  electors  by  districts  were  never 
distinctly  stated,  and  are  not  now  apparent.  It  was  a  change  in  polit- 
ical fashion,  that  came  about  as  othei*  changes  in  fashion  do,  without 
any  definite  cause.  The  evils  that  it  has  brought  about,  especially 
since  the  great  changes  that  have  followed  the  unexampled  growth  of 
the  country,  are  very  serious.  The  great  states,  as  has  been  shown, 
have  attained  a  predominance  both  in  the  nomination  and  in  the  elec- 
tion of  President,  far  beyond  what  is  due  to  their  relative  population. 
That  predominance  has  demoralized  the  whole  business  of  choosing 
tlie  executive  head  of  the  government.  Tliese  states  have  meanwliile 
in  the  growth  of  the  country  become  much  larger,  and  the  others  rela- 
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tivelj  smaller.  A  single  congressional  district  in  one  of  them  may, 
and  not  infrequently  does  cliange  the  majority  in  the  whole  state,  and 
thereby  not  only  determines  its  entire  electoral  vote,  but  the  election 
of  the  President.  It  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  country  are  to  be  found,  without  regard  to  party,  the  dregs 
of  the  popular  vote :  that  which  is  most  easily  purchased,  controlled 
and  marshalled  by  unscrupulous  men ;  that  which  tends  to  cast  the 
gravest  doubt  uj)on  the  theory  of  universal  suffrage.  The  facilities  in 
those  cities  for  political  management  increase  the  pov/er  of  this  vote, 
precisely  as  the  efficiency  of  the  rank  and  file  of  an  army  is  increased 
by  organization,  drill,  and  competent  leadership.  No  one  would  sup- 
pose that  if  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  our  large  cities  was 
to  be  diffused  through  the  rural  districts,  its  political  vote  would 
remain  the  same.  Other  influences  of  all  sorts  would  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  Much  of  it  would  coalesce  with  the  majority  in  its  new 
surroundings,  as  it  did  with  that  in  its  old.  The  tendency  is  all  the 
time,  unfortunately,  toward  the  increase  of  the  cities  at  the  expense 
of  the  country.  And  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  true  every 
day,  that  the  vote  of  the  great  cities  is  unfairly  overriding  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  deciding  the  elections  not  only  of  the 
states  in  which  they  are  situated,  but  of  the  nation  at  large.  It  will 
hardly  be  regarded  by  thoughtful  men  as  wise  or  republican  or  con- 
sistent with  the  true  principles  of  our  government,  to  increase,  rather 
than  to  check  the  predominating  influence  of  these  cities,  beyond  what 
fairly  belongs  to  them,  and  to  place  virtually  the  national  government 
as  well  as  those  of  the  states  within  their  control. 

Whatever  tends  toward  a  diminution  of  the  odious  power  of  the 
political  "boss,"  is  likely  to  be  accepted  as  beneficial.  And  what- 
ever promotes  a  just  equilibrium  between  the  different  portions  of  the 
country,  whether  urban  or  rural,  so  that  a  majority  in  one  quarter 
shall  have  no  greater  relative  weight  than  an  equal  majority  in  an- 
other, is  certainly  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  true  principles  of 
republican  government. 

President  Harrison,  in  his  recent  message  to  Congress,  has  justly 
deemed  this  subject  worthy  of  notice.  His  views  are  clearly  and 
fairly  presented,  and  are  entitled  to  respect.  He  undoubtedly  states 
the  argument  against  the  proposed  change  in  the  most  forcible  light 
possible.  If  the  objections  he  makes  to  it  are  not  found  siJfficient  to 
overcome  its  advantages,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  no  others  can  be  dis- 
covered which  will  need  to  be  considered.     He  does  not  question  that 
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the  election  of  tlio  district  electors  by  the  vote  of  the  districts  would 
be  in  conformity  with  the  constitution,  and  concedes  that  an  amend- 
ment of  that  instrument  would  be  necessary  to  preclude  it,  where 
states  may  think  proper  to  adopt  it.  The  principal  and  almost  only 
point  which  he  makes  against  it,  is  that  districts  might  by  unscrupu- 
lous action  on  the  part  of  the  legislatures,  be  so  constructed  geograph- 
ically as  to  create  majorities  where  by  a  just  and  natural  division  they 
would  not  exist:  or  to  use  the  slang  political  phrase  in  vogue,  be 
"gerrymandered."  In  other  words,  that  the  proposed  system  may  be 
capable  of  abuse.  This  is  to  some  extent  true,  as  past  experience  has 
unhappily  shown.  There  are  doubtless  at  this  time  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States,  fortunately  very  few,  which  by  the  parti- 
san conduct  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  political  parties  have  been 
unfairly  created,  so  as  to  give  to  one  side  or  the  other  more  mem- 
bers of  Congress  than  it  is  fairly  entitled  to.  If  the  possibility  of 
abuse  is  a  decisive  objection  to  an  institution  or  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure, the  wit  of  man  has  never  devised  one  that  could  stand. 
There  is  no  feature  in  any  system  of  government  tliat  ever  existed  or 
ever  can  exist,  which  is  not  capable  of  abuse,  and  is  not  open  to 
objection.  A  perfect  political  code  has  never  been  discovered,  and 
never  will  be.  A  considerable  argument  can  be  presented  against  the 
best  of  them.  The  only  ground  on  which  any  machinery  of  govern- 
ment is  accepted,  is  that  its  merits  overcome  its  defects ;  so  that  while 
not  free  from  blemish,  and  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  it  is  on  the 
whole,  upon  striking  the  general  balance,  the  best  attainable.  No 
reflecting  man  can  contemplate  our  owm  system  of  governm.ent,  with- 
out seeing  in  many  directions  the  gravest  and  most  dangerous  abuses. 
If  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  those  exclusively,  we  should  be  ready  to 
abandon  republican  government  in  despair.  But  when  we  propose  to 
ourselves  the  question  what  should  we  substitute  for  it,  and  turn  our 
attention  to  the  condition  of  all  other  systems  wliicli  the  world  has 
known,  we  come  back  with  satisfaction  to  our  own ;  not  as  perfect, 
not  as  incapable  of  abuse,  indeed  as  certain  of  abuse  by  unscrupulous 
men  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  as  on  the  whole  the  best  system 
yet  found  out,  in  which  the  advantages  most  largely  preponderate 
over  the  disadvantages,  and  whicli  has  the  largest  capacity  for  the  grad- 
ual improvement  which  experience  from  time  to  time  may  prove  to 
be  necessary.  The  argument  of  the  President  therefore,  in  order  to 
be  effectual,  must  go  to  this  extent,  that  the  legislatures  of  our  states, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  governors,  or  else  by  majorities  so  great 
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as  to  overrule  the  veto  of  the  governors,  may  be  expected  to  engage, 
by  means  of  temporary  party  majorities,  in  the  commission  of  deliber- 
ate frauds  and  wrongs,  obvious  to  all  mankind,  in  the  organization  of 
those  political  divisions  upon  which  the  national  government  in  both 
its  legislative  and  executive  departments  depends;  not  in  rare  in- 
stances only,  but  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  affect  results.  And 
that  in  this  conduct  they  will  be  sustained  by  the  people  of  their 
states.  Is  this  conclusion  really  justified?  Is  it  established  by  the 
few  instances  of  that  sort  which  on  one  side  or  the  other  have  actually 
occurred ;  or  are  they  rather  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions  rare  enough 
not  to  be  very  important,  and  the  scandal  and  reproach  of  which  may 
be  justly  expected  to  prevent  their  frequent  recurrence? 

Notwithstanding  these  cases,  and  they  are  not,  mostly,  of  recent 
©ccurrence,  it  has  never  been  on  that  account  proposed  that  members 
of  Congress  should  be  elected  by  general  ticket,  although  the  com- 
plexion of  the  national  legislature,  which  would  thereby  be  determined, 
is  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  country  than  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent. If  the  "gerrymandering  "  of  districts  is  not  frequent  enough  to 
make  it  advisable  to  elect  members  of  Congress  by  general  ticket, 
why  should  the  apprehension  of  it  make  it  necessary  to  choose  the 
electors  in  that  way?  Why  is  there  more  danger  of  it  in  one  case 
than  in  the  other?  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  few 
bad  examples  of  this  sort  will  ever  be  followed  to  any  considerable 
or  alarming  extent.  The  game  is  one  that  both  sides  can  play  at. 
Neither  could  obtain  much  ultimate  advantage  from  it.  And  the 
wrong  done  by  one  would  be  sure  to  be  set  right  by  the  other,  as  soon 
as  the  legislative  majority  should  change.  If  it  be  conceded  that  four 
or  five  districts  are  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  out  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  five,  which  by  one  political  party  or  another 
have  been  unjustly  constructed,  and  which  its  opponent  has  not  yet 
had  the  opportunity  to  correct,  and  if  it  be  further  conceded  that  the 
same  thing  may  perhaps  occur  again  in  exceptional  cases,  can  that  be 
regarded,  upon  a  candid  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject,  as  outweighing  the  great  im|)rovement  which  the  proposed 
change  must  necessarily  accomplish? 

While  as  has  been  remarked,  abuses  may  be  looked  for  as  possible 
under  every  feature  of  every  system  of  government,  nothing  is  more 
deceptive  than  the  attempt  to  anticipate  them.  Many  such  that  were 
regarded  by  the  wise  framers  of  our  constitution  as  most  important 
to  be  guarded  against,  have  turned  out  in  experience  to  be  imaginary. 
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Others,  the  danger  of  which  was  not  perceived  beforehand,  have  been 
among  the  lirst  to  require  remedy.  The  history  of  our  constitution 
has  been  a  history  of  growth  and  consequent  change,  dictated  not  by 
theoretical  argument  but  by  actual  experience.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, that  test  has  demonstrated  the  gi'eat  and  increasing  mischiefs 
of  the  method  that  has  prevailed;  w^hich  without  undue  confidence  or 
hasty  judgment,  may  well  be  esteemed  much  more  important  than  the 
small  possible  drawbacks  which  will  perhaps  accompany  the  neces- 
sary remedy.  Above  all,  when  the  only  objection  that  can  be  stated 
to  the  remedy  rests,  as  has  been  shown,  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  tolerate,  and  their  legislatures 
will  adopt  a  course  of  procedure  affecting  the  Federal  elections, 
known  to  be  thoroughly  dishonest  and  corrupt,  and  destructive  to  the 
integrity  of  government.  If  that  assumption  is  justified  as  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  nation,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  must  be  accei)ted  as  the 
cardinal  consideration  in  framing  our  institutions,  so  that  our  political 
system  comes  to  be  like  the  criminal  law,  only  a  contrivance  for  the 
prevention  of  offences,  which  the  majority  of  the  people  may  be  ex- 
pected to  engage  in  if  the  chance  is  afforded  them,  what  remains  to  be 
said  in  behalf  of  republican  government?  Does  it  not  rest  upon  the 
sole  foundation  of  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  general  mass  of 
the  people?  Is  it  true  that  these  qualities  can  no  longer  be  relied 
upon  in  our  country  to  prevent  deliberate  abuses  so  flagrant  as  those 
which  the  President  deprecates? 

In  this  as  in  so  many  other  things  we  must  trust  the  American 
people.  Their  moral  sense  may  be  depended  on  to  prevent  in  the 
future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  these  apprehended  abuses  from  becoming 
numerous  enough  to  be  dangerous.  We  may  have  faith  in  our  coun- 
trymen, at  least  to  this  extent.  When  that  faith  no  longer  remains, 
])opular  government  must  come  to  an  end. 

It  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  unanimity  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
will  at  once  be  reached.  Established  customs  give  way  slowly.  The 
discussion  must  continue,  and  will  continue,  and  should  be  conducted 
with  that  candour  and  fairness,  and  that  respect  for  the  views  of 
honest  opponents,  which  alone  can  make  it  useful.  When  the  result 
in  Michigan  and  in  others  states  in  which  similar  legislation  is  prob- 
able, shall  have  been  tested  b}^  experience,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  general  good  sense  of  the 
country. 

E.  J.  Phelps. 


THE   NICARAGUA   CANAL   AND    COMMERCE. 

The  present  century,  when  it  passes  into  history,  will  be  known 
as  "  The  Commercial  Age."  A  hundred  years  ago  the  entire  interna- 
tional commerce  of  the  world  did  not  equal  the  present  foreign  trade 
of  Great  Britain.  Steam  and  electricity  are  the  two  causes  that  have 
revolutionized  and  developed  commerce,  the  one  by  reducing  dis- 
tance, or  its  equivalent,  time,  in  transportation,  the  other  by  annihilat- 
ing both  distance  and  time,  thus  enabling  the  merchant  to  apply  sci- 
entific principles  to  the  operations  of  commerce. 

The  old  channels  of  commerce  were  the  high  seas,  navigable 
rivers,  lakes,  and  artificial  waterways  or  canals.  The  establishment  of 
railways  and  their  wonderful  grov/th  have  multiplied  many  fold  both 
domestic  and  foreign  trade,  but  have  in  no  way  diminished  the  value 
of  the  old  routes  or  methods  of  transportation ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  so  operated  as  greatly  to  increase  the  amount  of  tonnage  on  the 
seas,  on  rivers,  and  on  those  canals  which  were  located  on  natural 
lines  of  trade.  The  railroads  have  made  it  possible  for  the  farmer 
and  manufacturer  to  send  their  products  2,000  miles  from  the  interior 
to  the  seaboard  and  there  tranship  to  foreign  countries  with  profit. 
Before,  150  miles  was  the  limit  of  profitable  inland  transportation. 

To-day  a  nation's  greatness  is  not  measured  by  the  size  of  its 
standing  army  or  the  number  of  ships  in  its  navy,  but  by  its  produc- 
ing power  and  its  ability  to  provide  the  means  for  carrying  on  com- 
merce commensurate  wdth  its  population  and  productive  capacity. 
Measured  by  this  standard  the  United  States  must  be  placed  in  the 
front  rank  of  nations.  She  has  much  yet  to  accomplish  in  the  way 
of  improving  her  means  of  transportation,  but  no  nation  has  done  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time.  The  grovfth  of  her  conmierce  during  the 
past  fifty  years  has  been  phenomenal,  because  she  h"as  provided  abun- 
dant means  of  transportation.  She  has  constructed,  during  that  time, 
170,000  miles  of  railroad  and  expended  many  millions  on  the  improve- 
ment of  her  rivers  and  harbors  and  canals.  Her  foreign  commerce 
has  multiplied  eightfold  during  that  time  until  now  it  exceeds  $1,700,- 
000,000  per  annum ;  her  domestic  trade  defies  calculation  but  exceeds 
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many  times  her  foreign.  One  great  work  remains  to  be  accom])lislied 
before  she  can  enter  upon  the  full  development  of  her  vast  territory 
and  resources — that  is  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  which 
will  connect  her  10,000  miles  of  coast-line  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
with  her  10,000  miles  of  coast-line  on  the  Pacific,  now  separated  by 
more  than  1-1,000  miles  of  stormy  and  dangerous  seas. 

I  will  not  pause  to  describe  the  great  work,  or  go  into  details  as 
to  its  cost,  but  simply  state  that  every  engineer  of  repute  who  has 
examined  the  proposed  route,  as  well  as  Generals  Grant,  Sherman, 
and  McClellan,  have  declared  that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  and  that  it 
could  be  constructed  at  a  reasonable  cost.  I  propose  to  inquire  briefly 
how  the  completion  of  this  canal  w^ill  affect  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world. 


Billways. 

Tniln  mifl  RMda 

R«UMorVtlM!l. 


The  territory  of  the  United  States  stretches  across  the  continent, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  a  distance  of  more  than  3,000  miles.  The  trans- 
continental lines  of  railroad  climb  over  two  mountain  rano-es  at  eleva- 
tions  of  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet.  These  conditions  render  it  impos- 
sible that  agricultural  products,  or  raw  materials,  shall  be  ti'ansported 
by  rail  across  the  entire  country;  only  manufactured  and  high-priced 
commodities  will  bear  the  cost  of  such  transportation.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  little  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  business  of  our 
trans-continental  lines  is  through  traffic. 

Of  the  65,000,000  of  population  in  the  United  States,  less  than 
2,500,000  are  on  the  Pacific  slope.     The  slowness  of  the  development 
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of  the  Pacific  States  lias  disappointed  all  who  took  part  in  their  settle- 
ment. The  causes  are  not  difficult  to  find.  San  Francisco,  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  the  Pacific  coast,  is  farther  from  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool, with  which  ports  her  principal  trade  must  be  carried  on,  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  world  which  enters  into  competition  with  the 
products  of  California.  Take  an  instance:  San  Francisco  is  distant 
from  New  York  and  Liverpool,  by  "  The  Horn,"  15,600  miles.  Bom- 
bay and  Calcutta,  the  ports  of  England's  great  empire  in  India,  are 
only  7,000  and  8,000  miles  from  Liverpool  by  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
to-day  England  is  drawing  large  quantities  of  wheat  from  India  and 
over  a  line  which  is  8,000  miles  shorter  than  the  line  by  which  she 
gets  the  wheat  of  our  Pacific  coast.  How  long  will  the  wheat  growers 
of  the  Pacific  coast  be  able  to  stand  such  competition  of  shorter  dis- 
tance? If  India  could  to-day  supply  the  entire  wants  of  England  and 
Europe  for  wheat,  the  Pacific  States  would  be  entirely  shut  out  of  that 
market  and  wheat-growing,  for  export,  would  cease. 

Build  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  San  Francisco  is  brought  nearer 
to  Liverpool  than  is  Calcutta.  Then  the  wheat-growing  lands  of  our 
Pacific  slope,  with  intelligent  labor  and  agricultural  machinery,  would 
always  be  able  to  compete  with  the  ignorant  labor  of  India  in  the 
markets  of  Europe.  The  Pacific  slope  contains  a  million  square 
miles,  capable  of  sustaining  a  population  much  larger  than  the  present 
population  of  the  entire  Continent  of  North  America.  The  land  is 
fertile,  producing  every  variety  of  agricultural  product  and  fruit;  the 
mountains  contain  the  most  valuable  mines  in  the  world,  the  forests 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  are  valuable  beyond  computa- 
tion and  will  supply  the  wants  of  the  world  for  centuries  to  come ;  its 
waters  teem  with  valuable  food-fish,  the  climate  is  the  most  desirable 
on  the  continent.  But  population  does  not  increase  rapidly ;  socie- 
ties for  the  promotion  of  immigration  to  the  Pacific  coast  are  organ- 
ized, but  meet  with  little  success.  The  people  they  seek  to  attract 
go  into  the  Northwest,  about  the  Great  Lakes,  and  into  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  because  there  the}^  have  cheap  water  transportation 
for  their  products.  Build  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  our  Pacific  coast 
is  brought  10,000  miles  nearer  to  New  York,  then  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  our  Pacific  coast  will  become  profitable  and 
rapidly  grow,  the  agricultural  products  and  raw  materials  of  the 
Pacific  coast  can  be  sent  to  good  markets,  population  on  the  Pacific 
coast  will  double  in  five  and  quadruple  in  ten  years,  and  with  in- 
creased population  will  come  activity  in  every  department  of  manu- 
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facture  and  trade.  Then  the  dreams  of  the  early  Californians  will  be 
realized  and  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  the  seat  of  a  numerous  and 
prosperous  people.  In  this  prosperity  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  States 
will  participate. 

That  new  channels  of  commerce,  opened  on  shorter  lines  and  con- 
sequently cheaper,  create  population  and  commerce  is  thoroughly 
demonstrated  by  several  events  in  our  history.  The  building  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Great  Lakes,  created 
what  we  now  call  the  "Great  West."  Although  the  distance  from 
the  Hudson,  at  Albany,  to  the  Lakes,  at  Buffalo,  was  only  400  miles, 
it  forbade  profitable  agriculture.  The  canal  made  all  the  lands  on 
the  lakes  as  valuable  as  the  lands  within  fifty  miles  of  the  seashore, 
because  it  equalized  the  cost  of  getting  to  market.  The  centre  of  popu- 
lation is  now  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  taken  there  by  improved  lines 
of  transportation.  The  commerce  created  by  the  Erie  Canal  now 
requires  the  united  services  of  six  trunk  lines  of  railroad,  in  addition 
to  that  which  follow^s  the  canal  or  goes  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
sea.  A  more  recent  illustration  of  how  a  new  route  increases  com- 
merce is  found  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  connecting  Lake  Supe- 
rior with  the  lower  lakes.  A  few  years  ago  the  entire  commerce 
going  out  of  Lake  Superior  was  less  than  half  a  million  tons  annually. 
The  United  States  Government  built  a  canal  wnth  the  largest  lock  in 
the  world.  Immediately  a  great  population  rushed  into  the  region 
around  Lake  Superior,  developed  its  iron  mines  and  took  up  the 
wheat  lands  adjacent  thereto.  See  the  result:  last  year  9,000,000 
tons  of  traffic  passed  through  that  canal,  wdiich  is  fifty  per  cent  more 
than  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal.  All  this  commerce  has  been 
created  by  the  canal,  and,  in  addition  to  the  trade  passing  through  the 
latter,  railroads  have  been  built  into  the  region  and  are  doing  a  large 
and  profitable  business.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  will  do  for  the  Pa(!ific  coast  what  the  Erie  Canal  has  done  for 
the  Central  West  or  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  for  the  Northwest? 

Advantages  accruing  to  our  country  by  the  canal  ai'c  not  confined 
to  the  Pacific  States.  The  Gulf  States  will  be  benefited  equally  with 
those  on  the  Pacific.  The  coal  deposits  in  the  South  are  unsurpassed. 
The  coal  of  Alabama  can  l)c  ]n\t  at  tide-water  on  the  Gulf  at  less  cost 
than  from  any  other  coal  field.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  will  put  that 
coal  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  cheaper  than  from  any  other  country.  It 
will  therefore  command  a  large  and  increasing  market.  The  raw 
cotton  of  the  South  will  find  a  most  desirable  market  in  Japan,  where 
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40,000,000  of  people  use  cotton  as  tlieir  cliief  article  of  clothing. 
Now  Japan  gets  her  cotton  mostly  from  India.  With  the  distance 
from  the  Gulf  to  Japan  reduced  one-half  by  the  canal  we  could  supply 
the  Japanese  market  in  competition  with  India. 

Not  only  all  the  Gulf  States,  but  the  entire  Mississippi  valley 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  opening  of  this  communication. 
The  Nicaragua  Canal  would  give  an  additional  mouth  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Kiver,  one  opening  through  the  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic  and  the 
other  through  the  canal  into  the  Pacific.  New  Orleans  and  Mobile 
are  only  1.200  miles-  from  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  canal,  which  is 
800  miles  less  than  the  distance  from  New  York. 

The  Atlantic  States,  with  their  dense  population  and  highly  devel- 
oped trade  and  manufactures,  will  reap  an  immediate  benefit  by  the 
opening  of  the  canal,  greater  than  all  the  remainder  of  the  country 
combined;  not  only  because  it  shortens  .the  distance  between  the 
ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  10,000  miles,  but  also  because 
it  brings  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  and  South  America  nearly  3,000 
miles  nearer  our  Atlantic  coast  than  it  does  to  Europe.  New  York 
and  Liverpool,  by  "The  Horn,"  are  equally  distant  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, viz. :  15,600  miles,  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  other  ports  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  By  the  canal,  New  York  will  be  distant  from  San 
Francisco  4,900  miles,  whilst  Liverpool  will  be  distant  from  San 
Francisco  7,600  miles,  or  a  difference  in  favor  of  New  York  over 
Liverpool  of  2,700  miles;  and  this  difference  in  favor  of  New  York 
over  Liverpool  holds  good  as  to  all  the  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
both  North  and  South  America. 

To-day  Europe  controls  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  trade 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  both  Americas.  With  tlie  canal  constructed, 
giving  the  merchants  of  the  Atlantic  coast  2,700  miles  of  advantage 
over  Europe,  they  will  be  able  to  secure  the  bulk  of  that  valuable 
commerce. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  ixiore  than  70,000,000  of  people  in 
and  around  the  Pacific  Ocean  who  will  be  brought  nearer  to  New 
York  by  distances  varying  from  8,000  to  10,000  miles  than  they  now 
are.  This  takes  no  account  of  the  vast  population  of  China  and 
India.  A  reference  to  the  map  wdll  show  that  the  east  coast  of  China 
is  nearer  New  York  by  Nicaragua  than  to  Liverpool  by  the  Suez. 
Shanghai  is  300  miles  nearer  New  York  by  the  Nicaragua  route  than 
to  Liverpool  by  Suez.  The  distance  from  New  York  to  Yokohama 
is  shortened  6,000  miles  by  the  canal.     This  brings  New  York  2,000 
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miles  nearer  Yokoliania  than  Liver])ool  is  by  the  Suez,  thus  giving 
to  New  York  an  advantage  over  Liverpool  in  competing  for  the  trade 
of  Japan.  This  iidvantage,  which  is  the  cost  of  transportation  for  a 
distance  of  2,000  miles,  should  enable  New  York  to  monopolize  the 
trade  of  Jaj^an.  The  same  is  true  of  Corea,  which  has,  within  the 
last  few  years,  been  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  by  the 
diplomacy  of  the  United  States.  Melbourne,  in  Australia,  and  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand,  are  brought  4,000  miles  nearer  New  York  by  the 
canal  than  by  "  The  Horn."  This  saving  of  distance  between  New 
York  and  all  the  important  ports  of  the  Pacilic  will  enable  us  to  over- 
come whatever  disadvantage  we  now  labor  under  in  the  matter  of 
exporting  our  manufactured  products  and  enable  us  also  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  in  all  those  markets  with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacitic, 
whicli  would  be  attracted  to  the  canal,  because  it  is  the  shortest  pos- 
sible route,  amounts,  at  the  present  time,  to  more  than  $1,200,000,000 
per  annum  and  to  a  tonnage,  according  to  the  best  statistics  obtainable, 
of  over  9,000,000  tons.  You  may  divide  tliis  total  by  two  and  still  the 
canal  would  pay  liberally  upon  a  cost  of  $100,000,000,  which  is  con- 
siderably more  than  the  estimate  of  all  the  engineers  who  have  exam- 
ined it.  But,  as  I  have  shown,  the  commerce  of  the  west  coast  of 
Soutli  and  North  America,  although  large,  has  scarcely  begun  its 
proper  development.  The  increase  of  population  possible  upon  that 
coast,  and  almost  certain  to  take  place,  will  create  a  commerce,  in 
excess  of  that  now  existing,  as  great  as  that  which  has  been  created 
by  the  building  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  com- 
bined. The  advantages  growing  from  the  construction  of  this  canal 
vv^ill  come  not  alone  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  people  upon  the 
Pacific,  but,  in  almost  equal  proportion,  to  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  for  Europe  is  brought  nearer  to  all  the  countries 
which  I  have  named  than  it  now  is  by  the  present  routes  around 
"  The  Horn  "  or  through  the  Suez  Canal,  Shangliai  being,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  substantially  the  dividing  line  between  the  attraction 
of  the  Nicaragua  route  and  the  attraction  of  the  Suez  route.  An  ex- 
amination of  a  map  of  the  world  will  show  that,  whilst  the  Nicaragua 
route  will  not  draw,  to  any  considerable  extent,  traffic  now  going  by 
Suez,  it  will  at  the  very  beginning  control  a  tonnage  fully  equal  to 
that  now  passing  through  Suez,  and  that  the  possibilities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce  are  vastly  greater  in  these  regions,  which  are 
tributary  to  the  Nicaragua  route,  for  the  reason  already  given,  that 
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niuch  the  larger  part  of  these  countries  are  new  and  undeveloped  and 
that,  as  populations  come  in,  the  increase  of  commerce  must  be  very 
great,  and  in  addition  the  commerce  of  the  older  countries,  Japan  and 
Corea,  is  destined  to  have  a  very  rapid  growth.  Both  those  nations 
have  thrown  off  the  restrictions  of  past  ages,  have  opened  their  ports 
to  the  world,  and  already  their  commerce  is  rapidly  extending.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  expect,  that,  by  the  time  the  canal  can  be  completed, 
the  foreign  commerce  of  both  Corea  and  Japan  will  have  been  more 
than  doubled. 

To-day  the  building  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  the  most  important 
enterprise  demanding  the  attention  of  the  world.  From  the  discovery 
of  America  until  the  present  time  a  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  across  Central  America,  has  been  sought;  private  capital  has 
been  freely  expended  in  seeking  the  best  route ;  our  Government  has 
sent  out  numerous  expeditions  and  surveyed  the  entire  Isthmus. 
The  result  of  all  these  efforts  has  been  to  establish  firmly  the  fact 
that  the  only  favorable  route,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  is  the  one  across 
Nicaragua.  At  the  present  time  an  honest  effort  is  being  made  to 
construct  the  canal  by  a  corporation  composed  of  Americans.  I  be- 
lieve the  close  of  the  present  century  will  see  the  canal  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

Warner  Miller. 


THE  NICAKAGUA   CANAL:   ITS  POLITICAL   ASPECTS. 

The  discussion  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal,  which,  as  it  has  thus  far 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  men  of  Europe  and  America,  has 
been  pursued  mainly  as  an  abstract  political  proposition  rather  than 
as  a  practical  subject  of  vast  importance,  likely,  if  not  handled  with 
care  and  consideration  for  the  rights  as  well  as  for  the  pride  of  the 
parties  interested,  to  lead  to  international  complications.  It  is  a  grow- 
ing question — one  that  presses  upon  us  for  an  early  solution. 

Doubtless  when  President  Monroe,  in  December,  1823,  notified  the 
European  powers  that  "  we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  in  any  manner  the  destinies  of  independent 
American  powers  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  manifestation  of  an  un- 
friendly disposition  toward  the  United  States,"  he  had  in  view  a  mili- 
tary or  political  policy  on  the  part  of  these  powers.  History  offers 
abundant  instances,  however,  of  the  subjugation  of  countries  accom- 
plished by  the  primal  agency  of  commercial  influence.  In  fact,  astute 
statesmen  recognize  this  method  as  primarily  the  most  efficient  where 
a  permanent  occupation  is  intended.  The  merchant  paves  the  way 
for  the  army  and  the  navy.  The  history  of  the  British  East  India 
Company  is  a  striking  instance  of  a  commercial  organization  preced- 
ing the  army  and  the  navy  in  the  subjugation  of  a  country  with  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants;  and  this  commercial  method  was  possibly  one  of 
the  methods  of  control  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  President  Monroe 
when  he  enunciated  the  great  national  princi])le  now  bearing  his  name, 
although  its  direct  application  pointed  to  military  and  naval  projects 
resulting  from  the  "  Holy  Alliance."  When  the  traveller  approaches 
Yokohama,  his  eye  greets  in  an  impregnable  position  on  Japanese  soil 
the  flags  of  England  and  France  covering  their  armed  legions  and 
rifled  artillery  commanding  the  approaches  and  the  city  itself.  Japan, 
with  its  forty  millions  of  people  was  powerless  to  prevent  this.  The 
great  crime  in  Mexico  may  await  repetition  further  South,  if  we 
supinely  permit  it.  Sheridan  on  the  Kio  Grande  with  one  hundred 
thousand  men  saved  our  sister  republic  from  Euroj^ean  control. 

What  reason  have  European  powers  to  comj)hiin  of  our  position 
in  this  respect?     AVould  tliey  submit  to  our  interference  in  the  man- 
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agemcnt  or  political  control  of  the  Suez  Canal?  Could  they  not  prop- 
erly say  to  us,  "Hands  ofi;!  You  have  claimed  exemption  from 
European  interference  in  the  affairs  of  your  continent;  you  shall  have 
the  same  policy  applied  to  yourselves  in  this  matter.  Our  interests 
are  paramount  here,  as  yours  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic." 
The  government  of  Nicaragua  has  more  than  once  shown  its  friendly 
disposition  to  the  United  States.  During  the  Presidency  of  Don 
Fernando  Guzman,  and  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  ill-starred 
Panama  Canal,  Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  jointly  with  eighteen 
other  Frenchmen,  among  them  the  eminent  civil  engineer  Blanchet, 
made  formal  application  to  the  Congress  of  Nicaragua  for  a  conces- 
sion to  build  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  When  placed  upon  its  passage  it 
was  acted  upon  favorably  by  the  House,  and  failed  by  one  vote  only 
in  the  Senate,  when  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  made  and  the  Senate 
adjourned.  President  Guzman  then  requested  the  senator  who  had 
made  the  motion  to  call  upon  him,  with  the  result  that  the  bill  was 
not  again  called  up.  The  reasons  were  well  understood.  President 
Guzman  in  effect  permitted  the  impression  to  exist  that  the  bill  would 
receive  his  veto,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Do  you  forget  what 
occurred  in  Mexico?  If  the  French  come  here  to  build  a  canal  may 
we  not  anticipate  the  same  policy?  The  Americans  need  the  canal 
more  every  year  and  they  do  not  want  our  country.  If  we  decline 
the  French  proposition,  sooner  or  later  application  will  be  made  under 
American  influence,  which  we  can  safely  accept.  I  prefer  to  await 
that  time.     My  duty  to  my  country  demands  it." 

Again,  when  the  Nicaraguan  government  under  the  lead  of  that 
thorough  patriot,  President  Adan  Cardenas,  granted  a  concession  to 
an  American  organization,  the  Administration  of  President  Arthur, 
desiring  to  control,  and  to  construct  the  work,  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
Nicaragua,  giving  our  government  jurisdiction  over  fifteen  miles  of 
territory  on  each  side  of  the  canal  and  the  right  to  fortify  its  termini, 
— in  fact  permitting  us  to  build  and  own  the  work  jointly  with  Nica- 
ragua. This  treaty,  after  ratification  by  the  Senate  of  Nicaragua,  was 
introduced  into  the  United  States  Senate  and  would  doubtless  have 
been  ratified  by  that  body,  had  not  the  President,  in  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  his  prerogative,  withdrawn  the  treaty  and  subsequently  with- 
held it  for  reasons  alleged  to  be  opposed  to  a  line  of  precedents  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  Without  discussing  here  the 
merits  of  this  action  we  may  remark  that  the  treaty  discarded  was  a 
proof  of  the  good  will  of  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  and  that,  had  it 
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been  ratified,  we  should  now  have  a  canal  for  the  use  of  our  naval 
forces  in  operations  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  will  be  the  great  highway  of  our  increasing 
commerce  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  any  American  statesman  will  vote  to  permit  the  relegation 
of  the  control  of  our  isthmus-transit  to  any  European  power,  remand- 
ing the  United  States  navy  and  American  commerce  to  the  Cape 
Horn  route,  at  the  option  of  the  parties  controlling  the  canal.  Presi- 
dent Hayes  called  the  canal  "  a  continuation  of  our  coast  line."  It  is 
more  than  that;  it  is  a  dominant  factor  in  the  control  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  Lake  Nicaragua  is  a  position 
unique  in  its  importance  to  our  national  interests.  Gibraltar,  Aden, 
or  the  Bosphorus  do  not  compare  with  it  in  the  value  of  its  military 
position.  Upon  its  bosom  an  iron-clad  fleet  may  float  in  fresh  water, 
in  a  delightful  climate,  surrounded  by  a  territory  producing  supplies 
for  fleets  and  armies.  The  ccmstruction  of  tlie  canal  will  be  a  practical, 
friendly,  and  complete  vindication  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  assuring 
our  friendly  and  paramount  influence  with  our  sister  republics  of 
North  and  South  America. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  result  of  construction  under  private  con- 
trol and  mainly  with  foreign  capital.  Ta  the  first  place,  the  conditions 
connected  with  construction  by  private  capital  necessitate  a  greatly 
increased  cost.  Construction  bonds  must  be  negotiated  at  a  large  dis- 
count; stock  must  accompany  the  sale  of  bonds  as  a  bonus;  interest 
account  and  bankers'  commissions  will  be  properly  chargeable  to  con- 
struction account,  and  the  enterprise  may  be  delayed  by  a  want  of 
funds  owing  to  financial  conditions  adverse  to  investment  in  works  of 
this  character.  It  will  probably  cost  fifty  per  cent  more  to  build  and 
two  or  three  years  longer  to  complete  than  if  constructed  under  gov- 
ernment control  and  with  such  guarantees  as  will  give  full  financial 
confidence  to  investors  in  the  securities  of  the  company.  For  this 
increased  cost  our  commerce  must  pay  in  tolls,  while  the  delay  in  its 
completion  will  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  company  in  every  sense. 

Nicaragua  is  a  sparsely-settled  country  with  great  but  undevel- 
oped resources,  a  healthy  climate  and  internal  waterways  insuring 
cheap  transportation.  It  is  to  become  the  scene  of  great  industrial 
and  commercial  activity,  on  the  highway  of  the  world's  commerce. 
The  nation  that  supplies  the  money  to  build  the  canal  will  control  its 
commerce  and  subsequent!}'-  its  policy.  The  expenditure  of  the  large 
amount  needed  for  construction,  the  employment  of  skilled  labor 
48 
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largely  from  the  nation  supplying  tlie  money,  and  the  natural  influ- 
ence which  always  accompanies  capital — these  are  abundant  reasons 
for  this  assertion.  It  is  very  hard  to  divert  commerce  from  a  channel 
already  established ;  it  is  far  easier  to  direct  it  in  its  incipiency. 

As  a  result  of  construction  under  private  control  and  with  foreign 
capital  we  have  the  incontestable  right  of  foreign  military  protection 
to  foreign  property.  It  is  true  that  by  its  concession  from  Nicaragua 
the  Maritime  Canal  Company  is  inhibited  from  disposing  of  its  rights 
to  any  government ;  it  is  now  an  American  company  and  may  remain 
so  at  the  option  of  the  United  States  government,  provided  it  does  not 
elect  to  give  up  its  charter  from  Congress.  There  is  no  objection  to 
foreign  capital  in  domestic  corporations,  for  during  this  century  we 
have  largely  benefited  thereby ;  but  the  canal  is  an  international  work 
and  the  conditions,  it  is  readily  perceived,  will  be  entirely  different. 

In  the  case  of  the  Panama  Eailroad  Company  our  government 
made  a  treaty  with  New  Granada  (now  Colombia),  guaranteeing 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  to  the  railway,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  obligations  of  this  treaty  we  have  repeatedly  landed 
our  military  forces  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  maintain  peace 
and  to  protect  American  property.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  is  constructed  with  foreign  capital,  the  nation  whose 
citizens  supply  it  cannot  consistently  be  prevented  by  our  govern- 
ment from  landing  military  forces  for  the  protection  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  neutrality  of  the  work.  We  might  in  such  case  need  to 
use  the  canal  for  the  passage  of  our  naval  vessels  or  military  trans- 
ports and  find  it  blocked  at  the  termini  by  a  foreign  fleet  declining, 
under  instructions,  to  permit  our  ships  to  pass  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
We  should  then  have  to  fight  for  what  we  can  now  obtain  peaceably 
and  with  decided  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  republic.  Indeed  it  is 
not  exaggerating  the  question  to  assert  that  the  inter-oceanic  canal 
means  for  the  United  States,  to  build,  to  buy,  or  to  fight,  with  the 
alternative  of  taking  an  inferior  position  among  nations. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  that  it  is  a  dangerous  policy  for 
the  United  States  to  acq  aire  reality  and  interests  abroad  which  may 
require  protection ;  but  the  policy  which  was  applicable  to  the  thir- 
teen federated  colonies  does  not  apply  to  a  growing  nation  of  over 
sixty  millions,  seeking  a  market  abroad  for  its  products  and  manufac- 
tures. Why  do  we  send  commissions  abroad  to  ascertain  how  we 
may  increase  our  foreign  conmierce?  Why  are  we  looking  around 
for  suitable  naval  stations  in  various  parts  of  the  world?     Why  has 
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the  united  voice  of  the  republic  demanded  that  we  shall  build  a  mod- 
ern navy?  We  also  hear  occasionally  that  it  may  be  unconstitutional 
to  acquire  property  abroad  for  which  the  people  are  to  be  taxed. 
There  is  hardly  a  possibility  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  costing  our  gov- 
ernment one  dollar  under  the  stringent  provisions  which  can  be 
adopted  to  prevent  it.  But  the  question  of  constitutionality  applies 
to  the  purchase  of  naval  stations,  and  to  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  as 
well  as  to  the  building  of  an  inter-oceanic  highway  whereby  our  gov- 
ernment shall  acquire  rights  and,  practically,  territory,  which  may 
require  national  protection.  Dr.  Johnson  once  wrote  that  "  patriotism 
is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel "  and,  in  imitation  of  this  saying,  we 
might  add  that  "constitutionality  is  the  last  refuge  of  an  obstruc- 
tionist." 

The  political  history  of  the  Suez  Canal  should  be  a  lesson  to  our 
statesmen.  England  prevented  its  construction  as  long  as  she  could. 
De  Lesseps  had  to  contend  far  less  with  physical  than  with  political 
obstruction.  His  pertinacity  with  the  aid  of  the  Khedive  and  of 
Napoleon  Til.  finally  accomplished  the  work.  Yf  hen  the  British  gov- 
ernment saw  the  canal  completed  and  a  new  route  to  India  open,  the 
control  of  which  was  a  national  necessity  to  her,  she  secretly  purchased 
it.  To-day  it  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  brilliant  move  of  that  bril- 
liant statesman,  Disraeli.  When  it  became  a  military  advantage  for 
the  Pjnglish  government  temporarily  to  close  the  canal,  British  iron- 
clads were  sent  to  Ismailia  and  to  the  termini,  and  the  canal  was 
closed  at  her  pleasure.  Does  any  one  now  expect  that  England  will 
abandon  Lower  Egypt  and  the  control  of  the  new  route  to  India? 
Never,  unless  under  the  stress  of  military  force.  As  well  abandon 
Gibraltar,  Aden,  or  Malta.     British  troops  are  there  to  stay. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  presume  that,  if  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  not 
built  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  government,  the  same 
policy  will  not  be  adopted  by  the  British  governm_ent?  Would  it  not 
be  in  the  direct  line  of  English  policy  to  do  so?  True,  the  concession 
is  forbidden  to  be  sold  to  any  government,  but  the  stock  and  bonds 
will  be  for  sale  to  the  financial  world.  What  is  to  prevent  the  Eng- 
lish government  from  acquiring  the  controlling  interest  in  both,  as  it 
has  done  in  the  Suez  Canal?  And  if  she  considers  that  military  condi- 
tions permit  of  her  occupying  and  closing  the  Suez  Canal,  why  not  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  ?  In  one  case  she  had  France  as  an  objector ;  in  the 
other  case  she  might  have  the  United  States.  But  what  are  diplo- 
matic objections  when  opposed   to  rifled  ordnance   floated  on  iron- 
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clads  ?  If  we  should  tlieii  fight  for  control,  why  not  now  obtain  con- 
trol when  fighting  is  not  a  necessity,  in  fact,  when  control  is  peaceably 
within  our  reach?  There  are  those  who  assert  that  England  would 
never  tight  the  United  States.  But  nations  have  tempers  like  indi- 
viduals. Why  indeed  should  they  not  have,  considering  that  they 
are  an  aggregate  of  individuals? 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  American  private  capital 
should  construct  the  canal  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  If  the  argument  in  favor  of  government  control  as  here 
presented  is  valid,  does  not  government  inaction  tend  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  enterprise,  and  in  such  a  case  what  is  more  natural  than 
that  the  company  seek  aid  abroad,  and,  if  abroad,  where  more  appro- 
priately than  in  England  which,  as  a  maritime  nation,  has  more  inter- 
est in  the  American  canal  than  any  power  except  the  United  States? 
The  abuses  which  have  followed  government  aid  to  our  domestic 
transportation  companies  are  reasons  used  against  government  aid  to 
this  international  work,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  same  people  who  ad- 
vocate the  government  foreclosure  of  defaulting  railway  corporations 
are  mainly  those  who  object  to  the  government's  assuming  the  same 
position  over  this  inter-oceanic  highway  which  will  control  the  carry- 
ing trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States. 
The  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Company 
are  honestly  and  patriotically  endeavoring  to  enlist  American  capital 
in  this  great  work.  Who  shall  find  fault  with  them  if,  failing  in  this 
to  the  amount  necessary,  they  ask  English  capitalists  to  become  in- 
terested? There  is  no  doubt  of  the  financial  inducements.  The  Suez 
Canal  is  paying  from  13  to  15  per  cent  per  annum  and  increasing 
yearly.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  shows  financial  prospects  equally  favor- 
able on  the  same  approximate  cost. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  as  connected  with 
the  Nicaragua  Canal.  That  greatest  blunder  of  American  statesmanship 
provides  that,  when  this  work  is  constructed,  Great  Britain  shall  have 
a  joint  control  with  the  United  States.  Our  State  department  claims 
that  this  section  of  the  treaty  is  inoperative  by  reason  of  the  violation 
of  the  quid  pro  quo  by  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
controversy  was  closed  between  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  and  Lord  Gran- 
ville by  a  denial  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  of  our  position. 
Congress  has  taken  no  action  on  the  treaty  since  its  ratification.  The 
question  will  not  become  vital  until  the  completion  of  the  canal  and 
it  is  perhaps  wise  not  to  open  it,  unless  the  British  government  offers 
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half  the  funds  necessary  for  its  construction.  In  such  case,  even  joint 
control  and  ownership  would  be  preferable  to  permitting  English  con- 
trol under  the  conditions  already  alluded  to.  Under  any  circum- 
stances we  owe  it  to  the  political  as  well  as  to  the  commercial  condi- 
tions demanding  the  American  inter-oceanic  highway  that  construc- 
tion should  not  be  delayed  on  this  account.  This  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion does  not  require  a  solution  at  this  time.  "  We  cannot  cross  a  river 
until  v/e  come  to  it."  The  prestige  of  the  United  States  is  now,  as  it 
has  been  for  some  time  past,  very  low  among  the  republics  of  Central 
and  South  America.  A  foreign  policy  that  drifts  with  current  events 
a.nd  that  changes  on  occasion,  together  with  the  absence  of  a  military 
power  as  demonstrated  by  a  respectable  naval  force,  has  had  its 
natual  effect  upon  our  neighbors.  Years  ago  I  saw  an  American  ship 
boarded  by  an  armed  boat's  crew  of  a  South  American  povv^er  for  an 
infraction  of  a  port  regulation  which  we  punish  with  a  five-dollar  fine 
in  a  police  court.  I  saw  the  flag  hauled  down,  jumped  upon,  spat 
upon  and  thrown  overboard,  the  captain  taken  out  of  his  ship  and  im- 
prisoned, and  the  ship  delaj^ed  a  month  in  consequence.  An  agreed 
amount  for  damages  was  subsequently  paid,  but  the  insult  to  the  flag 
has  never  been  rebuked.  Our  citizens  have  generally  received  little 
protection  in  foreign  countries,  and  while  American  citizenship  is  the 
most  valuable  in  the  world  at  home,  it  is  practically  worthless  abroad. 
Without  power  to  enforce  our  just  rights,  we  have  generally  seen 
them  ignored.  But  national  feeling  in  favor  of  a  respectable  naval 
force  and  the  assertion  of  our  rights  by  the  government  in  various 
international  questions  indicate  that  American  citizenship  is  to  be 
made  more  valuable  among  the  nations. 

The  American  inter-oceanic  canal  under  government  control  is  in 
line  with  this  policy,  and  will  obtain  the  support  of  every  American 
with  a  patriotic  heart  when  he  understands  the  subject. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  in  Nicaragua  a  patriotic  and  friendly 
government,  willing  to  meet  us  half  way  in  any  request  which  shall 
insure  the  construction  of  this  great  highway.  President  Sacasa  and 
his  advisors  are  friends  of  the  United  States,  and  appreciating  the 
favored  position  of  their  country  as  the  future  pathway  of  the  world's 
commerce,  are  willing  that  our  country  shall  share  this  great  advan- 
tage. Under  these  conditions  no  party  considerations  should  forbid 
united  support  of  an  American  canal  under  American  control.  All 
sections  of  our  country  w^ill  feel  the  impetus  of  this  new  maritime 
highway.     To  the  Gulf  States  it  will  open  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific 
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ocean.  Galveston,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans  will  become  distributors 
of  the  products  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  Pacilic  islands;  the  Pacific 
coast  will  find  is  cheap  transportation  route  to  Atlantic  markets  short- 
ened by  nearly  one-half  of  the  earth's  circumference;  and  our  Atlantic 
coast  from  Maine  to  Florida  will  feel  the  revivifying  influence  of  a 
renewed  maritime  commerce  under  the  American  flag.  The  commer- 
cial and  industrial  interests  of  our  country  demand  the  American 
inter-oceanic  canal,  and  the  world  at  large  needs  it  more  and  more 
every  year.  If  there  are  any  political  conditions  which  interfere  with 
its  construction,  it  is  the  duty  of  patriotic  statesmanship  to  remove 
them.  If  there  are  any  party  considerations  which  impel  opposition 
for  apparent  party  advantage,  blind  must  be  the  legislator  who  fails 
to  value  the  patriotic  impulse  of  his  countrymen  in  asking  him  to  dis- 
card partisanship  in  the  consideration  of  this  beneficent  project.  The 
foremost  statesmen  of  both  parties  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Gulf 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  have  raised  their  voices  in  its 
favor.  The  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  is  united  on  this  ques- 
tion. The  people  do  not  forget  that  Grant  wrote :  "I  commend  to 
my  countrymen  an  American  canal  under  American  control."  They 
recall  the  fact  that  the  most  eminent  of  American  statesmen  have 
raised  their  voices  in  its  favor.  Eecognizing  that  it  is  of  vital  interest 
to  their  prosperity,  they  will  not  regard  as  a  friend  any  legislator  who 
goes  on  record  against  it.  All  the  legislatures  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  are  on  record  at  the  State  department  by  joint  resolutions  in  its 
favor  and  all  our  commercial  organizations  have  again  and  again  pe- 
titioned for  it,  and  are  still  doing  so. 

The  Pacific  States  appeal  to  the  patriotic  impulses  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. By  journeys  over  trackless  plains  or  around  the  Cape  our  pi- 
oneers paved  the  way  for  us  and  laid  the  foundation  of  our  Pacific 
empire.  The  time  has  come  when  our  Eastern  fellow-countrymen  can 
aid  us  and  in  so  doing  honor  and  benefit  our  whole  country  and  the 
commercial  world.  The  political  consideration  of  the  canal  can  have 
only  one  result  with  intelligent,  patriotic  Americans.  It  must  con- 
vince them  of  the  necessity  of  an  American  inter-oceanic  canal  under 
American  control.  It  would  be  unfortunate  beyond  comprehension  if 
the  day  should  come  when  the  great  canal,  under  the  control  of  a 
rival  maritime  power,  should  become  a  menace  to  our  interests  instead 
of  a  peaceful  highway  for  the  world's  commerce,  and  a  monument  to 
American  statesmenship  and  American  energy. 

William  L.  Merry. 


OUR  LAKE   COMMERCE   AND   WAYS  TO   THE   SEA. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-four  degrees  of  longitude  intervene  be- 
tween Poti  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  Duiuth  at 
the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior.  More  than  one-third  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  is  compassed  by  a  line  drawn  through  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  between  these  terminals  of  the  Mediterraneans  of  both 
hemispheres.  A  ship  can  traverse  this  waterway  from  the  heart  of 
the  western  to  the  heart  of  the  eastern  continent. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Great  Lakes  have  been  potent  geo- 
graphical factors  of  civilization.  It  began  upon  the  shores  of  the  for- 
mer. The  region  tributary  to  the  other  is  the  present  scene  of  a  most 
vigorous  exertion  of  its  accumulated  powers.  It  were  "  to  consider 
too  curiously  "  to  speculate  what  the  course  of  civilization  would  have 
been  but  for  these  beneficent  physical  conditions.     It  is  certain  that 

*'  —  the  glo^^y  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome," 

the  conquests  of  Christianity,  the  deluge  of  the  Saracen  which  ulti- 
mately became  refluent,  the  immemorial  impulse  of  migration  from 
east  to  west,  the  civilization  of  northern  and  western  Europe,  and  the 
occupation  of  America  by  the  European,  are  among  their  consequences. 
As  in  the  beginning  of  civilization  so  at  its  meridian  they  who  came 
from  the  east  to  occupy  the  new  lands,  moving  westward  found  their 
way  prescribed  and  made  easy  by  these  inland  seas. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  the  European  made  his  way  to 
the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  the  Great  Lakes.  In  all  his  voyage  the  only  obstacles  were  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  genius  of  Colbert 
made  France,  of  all  nations  except  Spain,  the  possessor  of  the  most 
widely  extended  colonial  dominions.  From  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  way  of  the  Great 
Lakes  she  had  surrounded  and  shut  in  the  English  colonies  by  that 
great  arc  of  discovery  and  conquest.  ISTew  France  comprehended  the 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  from  the  Alleghanies  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Lake  region  in  the  north  and  northwest, 
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and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  territory  drained  by  the  liver 
St.  Lawrence.  The  arctic  region  was  contested.  In  1697  Iberville 
fought  naval  battles  in  Hudson  Bay  against  the  English  and  retook 
Fort  Nelson.  In  1679  Daniel  Greyselon  Duluth,  a  French  trader, 
transported  by  water  his  merchandise  from  Quebec  and  established  a 
trading  post  near  the  site  of  the  city  that  perpetuates  his  name.  Ever 
since  that  time  the  white  man  has  remained  in  that  region,  though  for 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  trader  and  the  priest  were 
the  sole  forerunners  of  civilization.  Within  the  last  forty  years  this 
region  has  obtained  a  position  of  the  highest  economic  and  political 
importance.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present,  in  a  form 
necessarily  condensed,  some  significant  facts  v/hich  entitle  this  new 
energy  of  natural  growth  and  prosperity  to  consideration. 

The  city  of  Duluth  is  about  1,400  miles  by  waterway  from  New 
York.  Of  this  distance  about  eight  hundred  miles  is  deep  water 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  only  obstacle  is  along  the  outlet 
from  Lake  Superior,  the  St.  Mary's  Eiver.  This  stream  is  seventy-five 
miles  long.  Between  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  its  fall  is  twenty 
feet  and  eight  inches,  and  of  this  eighteen  feet  and  two  inches  are  at 
the  falls  of  that  river  called  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  but  more  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Soo."  For  thirty-five  miles  below  these  falls  the 
channel  is  so  tortuous  that  its  passage  by  night  is  not  attempted. 
The  difficulties  below  the  falls  will  be  greatly  remedied  by  the  im- 
provement of  Hay  Lake  Channel,  which  leaves  the  present  navi- 
gable channel  about  two  miles  below  the  lock.  This  channel  is  a 
part  of  St.  Mary's  Kiver;  its  lower  end  is  nearly  opposite  the  head  of 
the  passage  between  Sugar  and  Neebish  Islands.  It  is  about  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  it  will  shorten  the  distance  between  the  lakes  by 
about  eleven  miles.  The  improvements  of  the  lock  and  the  canal  and 
of  this  channel,  will  give  passage  to  vessels  of  twenty  feet  draught. 

A  few  years  prior  to  1852  the  mineral  riches  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region  came  under  development,  and  in  that  year  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan began  the  construction  of  the  first  lock  at  the  Sault.  It  was  fin- 
ished in  1855.  It  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  between  the 
gates,  and  it  passed  vessels  of  a  maximum  draught  of  eleven  feet  and 
six  inches.  The  freight  conveyed  through  it  in  1881  was  1,700,000 
tons,  and  it  consisted  chiefly  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore,  which  at  that 
time  supplied  nearly  one-third  of  the  ore  for  the  entire  production  of 
pig  iron  in  the  United  States. 

In  1864  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated 
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by  Congress  and  received  a  grant  of  lands  to  enable  it  to  build  its 
railroad  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  promoters  of 
that  road  knew  that  it  would  traverse  a  country  possessing  great 
resources,  but  the  most  sanguine  could  not  have  hoped  that  the  States 
which  now  span  the  northernmost  portion  of  the  Union  with  one  "  wide 
arch  of  the  rang'd  Empire  "  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
would  ever  come  to  be  what  they  are.  Still  less  was  it  conjectured 
that  another  transcontinental  road  would  ever  be  built,  as  it  is  now 
being  constructed,  between  the  Northern  Pacific  road  and  the  interna- 
tional boundary,  or  that  such  an  enterprise  as  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
road would  ever  be  undertaken.  But  even  without  consideration  of 
these  affiuents  to  the  commerce  of  Lake  Superior,  the  necessity  of 
a  larger  lock  was  felt  as  early  as  1865.  It  was  built  by  the  United 
States  and  was  opened  for  navigation  on  September  1,  1881.  It  is 
five  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long,  eighty  feet  wide,  with  seventeen 
feet  of  water  over  the  miter-sill.  Its  estimated  maximum  capacity 
of  passage  is  ninety -six  vessels  in  every  twenty-four  hours  for  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  days  a  year. 

This  lock  had  scarcely  been  finished  when  Congress  required  in- 
form.ation  from  the  War  Department  as  to  the  necessity  for  additional 
works  "to  serve  the  commerce  of  the  northern  lakes."  The  Depart- 
ment recommended  the  construction  of  another  lock  and  the  improve- 
ment of  Hay  Lake  Channel.  In  1886  the  sum  of  $250,000  was 
appropriated  to  begin  the  execution  of  a  project  of  general  enlarge- 
ment of  the  facilities  for  transit  between  the  lakes,  purposing  the 
attainment  of  twenty  feet  in  depth  of  navigable  water.  This  plan  in- 
cludes the  construction  of  a  new  lock  upon  the  site  of  that  built  by 
the  State  of  Michigan.  This  colossal  structure  is  to  be  eight  hundred 
feet  long  between  the  gates ;  one  hundred  feet  wide,  with  twenty-one 
feet  of  water  on  the  miter-sill,  overcoming  the  eighteen  feet  difll:erence 
in  level  with  a  single  lift.  The  canal  is  to  be  deepened  and  Hay 
Lake  Channel  improved  in  the  respects  elsewhere  indicated.  The 
work  went  on  slowly  until  1890  under  the  limitations,  uncertainties, 
and  interruptions  of  appropriations  that  were  always  insufficient.  At 
the  rate  of  progress  up  to  that  time  it  was  certain  that  many  years 
v/ould  elapse  before  its  completion.  The  existing  lock  was  already 
becoming  inadequate.  The  enormous  agricultural,  grazing,  and  min- 
eral products  of  the  new  Northwest  and  the  return  freights  of  coal 
and  merchandise  were  crowding  it  to  its  fullest  capacity.  It  was  cor- 
rectly apprehended  that  a  wreck  in  the  channel  or  a  derangement  of 
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the  mechfinism  of  the  lock  such  as  happened  on  two  occasions  in 
1890  and  1891,  would  arrest,  as  it  did,  the  processes  of  a  great  com- 
mercial circulation.  The  sum  of  $5,422,980  was  required  to  complete 
the  lock  and  its  approaches  and  to  improve  Hay  Lake  Channel. 
In  recognition  of  a  demonstrated  necessity  Congress,  by  act  of  Septem- 
ber 19,  1890,  appropriated  $1,500,000,  and  also  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  contract  for  labor  and  material  over  and  above  this 
sum  to  complete  the  entire  work.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first 
instance  of  such  a  grant  of  authority  in  advance  of  an  appropriation. 
This  legislation  secured  continuity  of  work  and  shortened  by  several 
years  the  time  of  construction.  It  gave  such  assurance  that  immedi- 
ately upon  its  passage  many  enterprises  were  undertaken,  such  as  the 
construction  of  large  ships,  the  opening  of  mines,  and  the  extension 
of  railroads  which  had  rested  solely  in  intention,  because  under  for- 
mer methods  no  one  could  tell  when  the  improvements  would  be 
finished.  The  measure  was  received  v/ith  the  utmost  gratification  by 
the  farmers  of  the  Northwest,  for  they  knew  how  much  more  cheaply 
their  wheat  could  be  carried  in  vessels  of  4,000  tons  than  in  those  of 
1,500  tons,  and  that  this  work  would  add  to  the  value  of  each  bushel 
of  wheat  at  the  countrj^  elevators  far  in  the  interior,  and  would  add 
also  to  the  value  of  every  acre  of  their  land. 

Statistics  are  at  once  the  bane  and  the  necessity  of  such  a  topic  as 
this.  But  they  are  ""investigations  into  the  political  material  of 
States.''  Fortunately  a  few  large  and  general  figuers  will  be  sufii- 
ciently  demonstrative.  The  freight  passed  through  the  present  lock  in 
1890  was  9,041,213  tons,  an  increase  of  1,525,191  tons,  or  20  per  cent 
over  that  of  1889.  To  carry  this  10,557  vessels  were  locked.  The  valu- 
ation of  the  cargoes  was  $102,214,948,  as  against  $88,782,527  for  the 
year  1889.  A  portion  of  this  freight  was  wheat,  16,217,370  bushels; 
flour,  8,289,104  barrels;  coal,  2,176,925  tons;  iron  ore,  4,774,768  tons. 

The  freight  passed  through  the  lock  in  1891,  though  somewhat 
less  in  tonnage  than  that  of  1890,  was  largely  greater  in  value.  It 
was  $128,178,208  as  against  $102,214,948.  As  to  wheat  and  flour,  the 
increase  in  quantity  was  remarkable.  It  was :  bushels  of  wheat,  38,816,- 
570  in  1891  as  against  16,217,870  in  1890;  barrels  of  flour,  3,780,143 
in  1891  as  against  8,239,104  in  1890.  The  decrease  in  freight  tonnage 
for  1891  is  principally  accounted  for  by  the  diminished  output  of 
iron  ore  caused  by  the  depression  of  iion  manufacturing.  This  de- 
crease of  ore  transported  was  1,214,566  tons.  This  depression  was 
merely  temporary,  and  can  now  safely  be  said  to  have  decreased. 
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These  figures  express  the  commerce  cf  Lake  Superior  only.  Tliat 
of  all  the  lakes  is  of  astounding  magnitude.  It  has  been  said  by  the 
most  competent  authority  that  more  than  22,000,000  tons  of  freight 
passed  through  the  Detroit  Eiver  alone  in  1S89. 

New  routes  for  traffic  have  frequently  shifted  the  existing  avenues 
of  commerce  thousands  of  miles.  The  discovery  of  the  passage  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  destroyed  the  overland  trade  wHh  the  east 
and  overthrew  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean  cities. 
The  Suez  Canal  in  like  manner  so  superseded  the  passage  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  that  the  discovery  of  the  Portuguese  has  become 
nearly  as  sterile  as  was  that  of  the  Carthaginians  told  of  by  Herodo- 
tus. It  is  the  medium  of  commercial  intercourse  between  Europe  and 
western  and  southern  Asia.  It  cost  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
It  is  operated  day  and  night  throughout  the  year.  Yet  its  average 
daily  tonnage  for  the  year  1888  was  less  than  that  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Canal.  For  the  former  it  was  18,194  tons  daily;  for  the  latter 
it  was  30,242  tons  daily  during  the  two  hundred  and  twelve  days  in 
which  it  could  be  operated.  In  1883,  3,440  ships  traversed  the  Suez 
Canal,  while  during  the  same  year  9,579  went  through  that  at  the 
Sault.  In  1889  the  freight  tonnage  through  the  Sault  Canal  exceeded 
that  through  the  Suez  by  about  750,000  tons. 

In  1888,  4,952,948  tons  of  freight  were  carried  over  the  Erie  Canal ; 
that  through  the  Sault  Canal  during  the  same  year  was  0,411,423  tons. 

The  tonnage  of  American  and  foreign  vessels  entered  at  and 
cleared  from  ports  of  the  United  States  from  and  to  foreign  countries 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  was  30,794,653.  The  registered 
tonnage  that  passed  through  the  Sault  in  1890  was  8,454,435. 

The  vessels  built  on  the  eastern  seaboards  of  the  United  States  in 
1890  were  756,  of  169,091  tons  in  the  aggregate.  Those  built  on  the 
Great  Lakes  in  1890  were  191,  of  108,526  tons  in  the  aggregate. 
The  average  as  to  each  vessel  of  the  former  was  about  228  tons ;  as 
to  the  latter  it  was  about  568  tons. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Thompson,  in  a  paper  upon  the  improvement  of  ^v^ater 
ways,  says  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  transportation: 

"  From  the  careful  records  k(^pt  by  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal,  it  appeai-s  that 
the  total  amount  of  freight  passing-  throug^li  tliat  canal  in  1889  was  7,516,023  tens, 
which  was  earned  an  avei'af;:e  distance  of  790.4  miles  at  an  average  price  per  ton 
per  mile  of  only  0.145  cent.  This  was  only  one-sevonlh  of  the  averairo  price 
received  per  ton  per  mile  by  the  railways  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  year, 
which  was,  according  to  Poor's  :Manua],  0.979  cent,  or  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
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which  may  help  you  to  understand  its  commercial  importance  more  readily,  if 
the  freiglit  whicii  passed  tinougii  thut canal  had  been  moved  the  same  distance 
by  rail  it  would  have  cost,  at  the  average  rate  before  mentioned,  |50,000,000 
more  for  the  transportation  than  it  actually  did  cost.  Wheat  has  been  carried 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  at  one  cent  a  bushel,  equal  to  0.04  cent  per  ton  per  mile, 
and  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  have  been  laid  down  in  Duluth  from  Buffalo  at  25 
cents  per  ton,  or  0.025  cent  per  ton  per  mile," 

Colonel  0.  M.  Poq,  one  of  the  engineers  who  has  watched  this  ex- 
pansion of  commerce  for  nearly  thirty  years,  says  that  "  the  wildest 
expectations  of  one  year  seem  absolutely  tame  the  next."  This  is  in- 
deed true.  The  broadest  expansion  of  the  Lake  Superior  commerce 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years.  The  iron  deposits  of  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin  have  been  extensively  worked  only  since  1885. 
The  annual  output  is  now  millions  of  tons  yearly,  and  it  is  greatly 
increasing.  The  agricultural  and  grazing  products  of  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas,  and  Montana  are  increasing  with  astonishing  rapidity  and 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  in  population.  The  unprecedented 
crop  of  1891  overtaxes  the  power  of  the  railroads  to  move  the  portion 
that  has  been  threshed,  and  much  of  it  remains  unthreshed  for  want 
of  men  and  machinery  to  do  the  work.  The  ore  and  the  herds  of 
Montana  are  as  yet  in  their  beginnings  of  production.  The  natural 
outlet  of  all  these  is  by  way  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  locks  at  the  St. 
Mary's  River.  The  Great  Northern  Railroad,  already  constructed  from 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior  into  Washington,  and.  figuratively,  within 
sight  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  opened  to  settlement  that  immense 
and  fertile  region  that  lies  next  to  the  international  boundary.  Not 
a  tithe  of  a  tenth  ©f  the  productiveness  of  this  new  Northwest  of  our 
country  has  yet  been  displayed. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  extends  from 
Montreal  to  Vancouver.  Its  construction  was  aided  by  lavish  grants 
and  subsidies,  and  it  is  liberalljr  sustained  by  the  Government.  A 
vast  and  productive  territory  west  of  Winnipeg  is  tributary  to  it. 
Another  region,  as  yet  almost  a  solitude,  lying  north  of  its  line,  is 
expectant  of  civilization.  It  is  known  as  the  Peace  River  valley, 
and,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  along  its 
western  border,  it  has  quite  the  same  climate  as  that  part  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  that  lies  next  the  international  boundary,  and  it  is 
equally  productive.  Altogether,  the  region  north  of  the  international 
boundary  up  to  the  fifty-sixth  parallel  of  north  longitude  and  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  and  including  the  province  of  Manitoba,  is 
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estimated  to  contain  about  one  liundred  millions  of  acres  well  adapted 
to  grazing  and  cereals.  The  valley  of  Saskatchewan  is  comprehended 
in  this  domain.  From  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  its 
mouth  in  Lake  Winnipeg  it  drains  a  basin  more  than  1,000  miles 
long  and  is  navigable  for  850  miles.  Up  to  the  year  1883,  61,961,772 
acres  of  this  region  had  been  surveyed  and  9,337,719  acres  had  been 
sold  for  cultivation  and  grazing.  In  1890  the  population  of  Manitoba 
and  the  northwest  Territories  was  221,996,  and  the  surplus  of  wheat 
for  export  is  estimated  at  25,000,000  bushels. 

This  territory  to  the  north  of  the  Canadian  Paeific  Railroad  will 
within  a  few  years  have  its  system  of  railroads,  main  lines  and  laterals. 
Freight  in  transportation  is  not  restrained  in  its  course  by  interna- 
tional boundaries.  The  railroad  will  find  the  nearest  ship.  Restric- 
tive policies  of  rival  governments  cannot  prevent  the  attainment  of 
this  object.  Capital  is  cosmopolitan,  and  its  employment  in  enormous 
masses  in  subjecting  new  regions  to  civilization,  with  the  rapidity  of 
military  invasion,  puts  aside  the  policies  of  the  states,  and  substitutes 
others  for  them.  Capital,  domestic  or  foreign,  is  the  mercenary  of 
modern  development,  useful  when  subordinated  to  the  extension 
and  consolidation  of  dominions,  but  destructive  when  it  revolts,  capi- 
tal captured  the  site  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  invaded  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.     It  is  dominant  to-day  in  Nicaragua. 

A  destiny  that  is  manifest  has  dedicated  these  northern  regions  to 
social  and  economic  affiliations  and  to  ultimate  and  peaceful  political 
coalescence  with  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  government  is 
building  a  capacious  canal  and  lock  on  its  own  side  of  the  St.  Marj-'s 
River.  Meanwhile  its  vessels  are  using  our  owm  structure  free  of 
charge.  If  a  prediction  were  now  made  with  anything  like  accuracy  as 
to  what  the  next  twenty  years  will  bring  to  pass  in  the  waterways  be- 
tween the  head  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  in  the 
vast  region  alluded  to,  it  would  be  scouted  as  a  rhapsody.  A  future 
that  is  very  near  and  clearly  visible  is  making  demands  which  will 
overtax  national  and  individual  resources.  Other  considerations, 
remote  but  by  no  means  rashly  speculative,  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  the  improvement  of  our  internal  waterwa}'S  to  their  utmost  ca- 
pacity and  to  ultimate  connections  wnth  the  sea  by  ship  navigation. 
It  is  of  the  highest  and  most  permanent  importance  that  the  traffic, 
domestic  and  foreign,  of  the  territory  now  tributary  to  this  system  of 
waterways,  or  destined  to  be  so  if  our  natural  advantages  are  made 
the  most  of,  be  held  to  the  present  tendency  to  become  so.     It  luis 
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been  seen  that  the  products  of  an  immense  region  in  our  country  and 
of  one  of  vast  extent  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  are,  by  railroads  and 
navigable  waters  running  from  west  to  east,  borne  as  by  a  current  to 
the  great  northern  lake.  By  methods  of  transportation,  even  now  in- 
adequate and  so  expensive  as  to  impose  the  greatest  tax  that  the  pro- 
ducers pay,  the  greater  portion  of  these  products  reaches  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  the  United  States.  This  advantage  may  not  always  remain 
entirely  with  us.  One  shorter  and  more  northern  route  to  Europe  has 
already  been  opened  by  the  vigor  and  daring  of  our  Canadian  neigh- 
bors ;  the  foreign  commerce  of  Montreal  is  growing  and  is  subtracting 
from  that  of  our  own  ports. 

There  is  still  another  and  a  shorter  haul  along  the  line  of  a  more 
northern  latitude.  The  distance  from  the  northern  line  of  Minnesota 
to  Churchill,  on  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay,  is  about  eight  hun- 
dred miles.  Lake  Winnipeg,  having  a  navigable  area  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  Lake  Erie,  occupies  about  one-third  of  this  distance  and  a 
navigable  reach  of  the  Saskatchewan  of  nearly  eight  hundred  miles 
extends  west  from  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  harbor  of  Churchill  is  ex- 
cellent. It  is  no  further  away  from  Liverpool  by  ship  than  New  York 
is.  It  is  as  near  to  Liverpool  as  Montreal  is.  The  city  of  Winnipeg 
is  sixty-nine  miles  from  Gretna  on  the  International  line.  Winni- 
peg is  1,424  miles  from  Montreal  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailroad  ; 
it  is  about  1,800  miles  distant  from  New  York  City  by  rail  through  the 
United  States.  A  glance  at  the  map,  or  measurement  by  dividers  on 
a  globe,  will  demonstrate  by  an  application  of  these  figures  the  great 
saving  in  railway  haul  and  of  other  expenses  in  reaching  tide  water 
that  will  be  insured  by  the  producers  of  a  vast  region  in  the  new 
Northwest  whenever  this  new  route  to  the  ocean  shall  be  opened. 

The  situation  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. And  it  must  be  conceded  that  from  the  time  when  it  began 
the  construction  of  the  Welland  Canal  that  government  has  under- 
stood and  utilized  its  advantages  of  land  and  water  transportation 
with  the  utmost  intrepidity  and  sagacity.  It  has  adopted  measures 
having  in  view  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Winnipeg  to 
Churchill.  In  1878  it  sent  the  ship  Neptune  from  Halifax  with  a 
company  of  scientific  and  practical  observers  to  investigate  the  navi- 
gability, the  depth,  and  the  utility  of  Church  and  the  other  harbors  on 
Hudson  Bay.  It  was  found  that  the  harbor  of  Churchill  could  be 
easily  utilized  for  all  purposes.  Ice  forms  there  about  the  middle  of 
November  and  disappears  about  the  middle  of  June,  giving  about  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  days  in  each  year  for  navigation  by  ocean  ships. 
The  average  time  during  which  the  port  of  Montreal  has  been  open  is 
from  May  2  to  November  23.  The  canal  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  for 
the  five  years  ending  with  the  year  1888  was  open  for  an  average 
period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  days  in  each  year.  Commodore 
Markham  said  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
that  the  temperature  of  the  waters  in  Hudson  Bay  is  ten  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  Lake  Superior.  Hudson  Bay  was  a  commercial 
waterway  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  naval  battles 
fought  upon  its  waters  in  1697  between  the  French  and  English  v^^ere 
for  commercial  supremacy  over  the  Bay  and  the  territory  to  the  south 
and  west.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  incorporated  in  1760.  and 
from  the  time  when  it  commenced  its  operations  in  those  portions  of 
North  America  until  the  year  1864,  it  sent  out  its  men  and  supplies 
from  London,  and  carried  back  its  furs  by  ships  into  Hudson  Bay. 
Moose  Factory,  on  the  southern  coast,  was  visited  annually  by  a  ship 
from  the  year  1736,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1779.  These 
voyages  were  made  by  sailing  vessels  of  small  tonnage,  unaided  by 
charts,  lights,  or  improved  harbors.  The  iron  steamships  of  the 
present  day,  with  their  enormxous  tonnage,  could  move  the  products 
of  the  region  tributary  to  this  route,  just  as  the  freight  of  the  north- 
west is  now  transported  by  way  of  Lake  Superior. 

This  route  will  in  time  be  opened.  So  long  as  it  is  merely  in  con- 
templation it  will  be  declared  impracticable  by  interested  opponents 
and  parochial  geographers,  just  as  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  railroads  were  in  their  time.  The  disposition  of  the 
public  lands  in  the  Dominion  will  soon  begin  to  have  its  effect. 
Nearly  all  the  arable  and  grazing  lands  in  the  United  States  have 
passed  into  private  ownership.  The  agitation  of  the  land  question, 
theoretical  and  practical,  which  has  for  some  years  so  profoundly 
stirred  the  minds  of  all  classes,  is  expressive  of  that  desire  for  the  pos- 
session of  land  which  is  a  human  instinct.  When  nations  feel  it,  con- 
quests follow.  When  individuals  act  upon  it,  that  action  is  migra- 
tion. The  time  is  not  remote  when  a  great  manifestation  of  this 
individual  impulse  will  take  place  in  this  region.  The  importance  of 
adjusting,  by  most  ample  enlargements,  all  our  functions  of  internal 
communication  by  water,  as  they  at  present  are,  and  of  at  least  ex- 
tending them  by  deep-water  channels  to  the  ocean,  is  magnified  by 
the  possibility  of  competition  for  a  great  traffic.  The  Lake  Superior 
route  should,  in  this  aspect,  be  m.ost  liberally  developed.     Some  ex- 
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amination  is  necessary  to  give  a  full  understanding  of  its  importance. 
One  illustration  will  suggest  inquiry.  Draw  a  line  from  the  ''  Soo  " 
passing  tiirougli  Des  Moines.  All  points  north  of  that  line  are  nearer 
to  Dulutli  than  they  are  to  Chicago. 

An  immense  freightage  of  four  of  the  great  lakes  in  its  course  to 
tide  water  must  be  transferred  at  Buffalo^  to  proceed  thence  by  rail- 
way or  by  the  Erie  Canal.  Breaking  cargo  and  reshipping  create  an 
expense  of  an  enormous  aggregate.  But  even  as  to  the  New  York 
system  of  canals  the  route  can  be  greatly  improved  and  made  less  ex- 
pensive. A  ship  canal  around  the  falls  of  Niagara  capable  of  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels  of  twenty  feet  draught  has  become  a  necessity.  A 
canal  around  the  cataract  was  recommended  by  Albert  Gallatin  when 
he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  by  James  Madison  in  1816,  un- 
der the  "bloody  instructions  "  of  the  w^ar  of  1812.  In  1835  a  survey 
for  such  a  canal  of  a  depth  of  ten  feet  was  made  by  the  United  States. 
Since  then  other  surveys  have  been  made,  and  its  construction  has  been 
repeatedly  recommended  by  reports  of  committees  of  Congress.  The 
development  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  the  improvement  at  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  and  the  anticipated  completion  of  the  canal  from  Chicago 
to  the  Mississippi  Eiver  and  of  another  from  the  head  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior to  the  St.  Croix  River,  enforce  immediate  and  favorable  consider- 
ation of  this  project.  Cargoes  transferred  to  canal  boats  at  Oswego 
are  one  hundred  and  forty-hve  miles  nearer  New  York  than  if  trans- 
ferred at  Buffalo.  To  the  Hudson  River  by  this  route  the  average 
trip  is  four  days,  as  against  an  average  trip  of  six  days  from  Buffalo. 
The  Niagara  Canal  can  be  passed  in  eleven  hours,  and  the  passage 
thence  to  Oswego  can  be  made  in  eight  hours.  This  is  a  saving  of 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  average  time  of  the  trip  from  Buffalo. 

The  extension  of  this  system  of  deep-water  lake  navigation  to  tide 
w^ater  is  receiving  careful  consideration.  It  is  believed  to  be  entirely 
practicable.  Other  nations  are  constructing  works  of  this  character. 
The  Manchester  ship  canal  will  be  thirty-five  miles  long,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  tv/enty-six  feet  deep.  It  will 
cost  $27,000,000.  The  canal  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Nortli  seas 
across  Ilolstein  is  under  construction  by  the  German  Government. 
It  will  be  sixty  miles  long,  eighty-five  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
twenty-eight  feet  deep.  Its  greatest  depth  of  cut  is  one  hundred  feet. 
It  will  cost  $40,000,000.  The  whole  subject  is  so  important  that  the 
most  that  can  be  done  here  is  compendious  suggestion. 

CusHMAN  K.  Davis. 
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"  Irrigation  makes  homes  for  millions  better  than  the  ram  makes 
homes."  The  prosperity  of  the  people  living  in  the  so-called  arid 
regions  averages  better  and  higher  than  the  prosperity  of  those  living 
in  any  of  the  sections  under  the  rain-belt  of  the  United  States.  In 
irrigated  countries,  the  condition  arising  from  crop  failures  owing  to 
too  great  a  rain -fall  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  drought  on  the  other,  is  en- 
tirely eliminated  and  is  not  a  factor  in  results.  A  man's  living  is  sure. 
Nothing  needs  to  be  subtracted  from  the  sum  total  of  the  product 
on  account  of  crop  failure.  In  the  arid  regions  of  the  United  States, 
taken  as  a  whole,  conditions  prevail  which  are  much  more  advantage- 
ous to  the  tillers  of  the  soil — whether  cultivating  grain  or  fruit — than 
the  conditions  in  those  sections  of  the  country  dependent  for  a  crop 
outcome  on  the  rain-fall.  These,  briefly  stated,  are :  a  richer  and  more 
prolific  soil,  gentler  climate,  greater  variety  of  products,  cheaper  land, 
larger  yield  per  acre,  less  labor  in  making  homes,  less  capital  re- 
quired to  own  a  farm,  cheaper  living,  the  prospect  of  great  advance 
in  the  price  of  land  on  account  of  settlement  and  improvement  and 
because  in  great  part  the  arid  lands  are  fitted  to  produce  crops  com- 
mon to  both  the  temperate  and  semi-tropic  zones. 

The  arid  region  of  the  United  States,  as  stated  by  Major  Powell, 
covers  an  area  of  1,500  miles  in  its  widest  part,  from  east  to  west,  and 
1,000  miles  from  north  to  south.  It  embraces  the  area  between  the 
100th  meridian  and  the  Coast  Range,  and  from  the  British  Possessions 
on  the  north  to  Mexico  on  the  south.  This  space  contains  over  a 
million  of  square  miles — one-third  of  the  area  of  the  United  States, 
excluding  Alaska — equal  to  more  than  600,000,000  acres.  All  of 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  Nevada 
and  portions  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Texas,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Montana  lie  within  this  belt. 

For  data  in  this  article  I  am  under  oblig-ations  to  the  writings  of  the  late 
Patrick  Hamiltoi^,  Esq.,  Major  Powell's  •'  Lands  of  the  Arid  Regions,"  the  ''Re- 
port of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  of  Arid  Lands,"  made  to  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  and  to  "  The  Irri- 
gation Age." 
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It  is  estimated  in  the  report  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1891,  of 
the  Hon.  John  Noble,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  "  120,000,000 
acres  that  are  now  desert  may  be  redeemed  by  irrigation  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  cereals,  fruits,  and  garden  products  possible  in  the  climate 
where  the  lands  are  located." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  120,000,000  acres  about  equal  in  area 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  combined,  the 
gigantic  possibilities  and  future  of  so  great  an  extent  of  fertile  and 
productive  land  now  lying  fallow,  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  made 
to  "laugh  with  a  harvest."  The  four  States  above  named  now  have 
a  population  of  about  15,000,000  and  could  easily  support  thrice  that 
number,  so  that  estimating  the  cultivable  area  of  the  arid  region  at 
120,000,000  acres,  and  doubtless  it  greatly  exceeds  that  amount,  the 
United  States  has  in  that  desert  land  an  empire,  awaiting  develop- 
ment, capable  of  supporting  a  population  in  comfort,  almost  equal  to 
the  now  existing  population  of  the  entire  Kepublic.  Irrigation  of 
late  years  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the  United  States.  Until  the  an- 
nexation of  the  great  State  of  Texas  this  method  of  cultivation  was 
practically  unknown  to  the  people  of  the  Union.  While  it  was  in 
vogue  in  a  careless,  slipshod  way  among  the  natives  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Southern  California  at  the  time  that  territory  was  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States,  its  practice  had  never  taken  root  among 
the  Americans,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Mormons  demonstrated  its 
great  efficiency  in  the  Salt  Lake  Yalley  and  other  parts  of  Utah,  that 
the  Americans  began  to  see  its  possibilities  and  to  adapt  themselves 
to  a  method  of  land  culture  hitherto  foreign  to  the  habits  of  their 
race  and  ancestry. 

The  acreage  in  the  United  States  now  under  irrigation,  though  in- 
creased greatly  in  the  last  twenty  years  and  still  rapidly  growing,  is 
but  an  atom  compared  with  what  can  be  done.  In  an  approximate 
way,  perhaps  3,000,000  to  3,500,000  are  now  farmed  under  the  canals 
and  ditches,  and  the  mileage  of  these  waterways  is  variously  figured 
at  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  miles.  The  data  obtainable,  owing  to 
the  newness  of  the  country,  its  sparsely  settled  condition,  and  its 
widely  scattered  settlements,  are  necessarily  only  approximately  and 
relatively  reliable.  But  accepting  the  figures  given  above  as  approxi- 
mately correct,  an  idea  can  be  easily  formed  of  the  great  importance 
to  the  United  States  of  a  system  so  well  adapted  to  reclaim  the  so- 
called  desert  of  the  arid  region — a  desert  that  under  the  American 
farmer  can  be  reclaimed    from   almost  the   "abomination  of  desola- 
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tion  "  and  be  made  the  liappy  home  of  an  industrious  people  more 
than  equalling  in  number  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Abundance  and  cheapness  of  land  are  probably  the  greatest  factors 
in  the  production  of  cheap  food,  and,  these  being  admitted  with  their 
limitations,  the  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  soil  in  the  arid  region  be- 
come at  once  of  profound  importance  to  our  people.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  great  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 
represent  probably  the  best  land  in  the  rain-fall  districts  of  the  new 
world  producing  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  land  in  their  limits 
is,  perhaps,  as  intelligently  and  industriously  cultivated  as  any  other 
of  similar  area  in  the  United  States. 

The  table  below  shows  the  average  yield  per  acre  and  the  average 
value  per  acre  of  these  States  for  the  years  from  1880  to  1889,  both 
•    inclusive : 


Yield. 

Value.       1 

1 

Yield. 

Value. 

Corn 

Bushels. 
28.8 
12.8 
29.7 

$12.63 

11.94 

9.27 

Rye 

Bushels. 
12.1 

30.5 
70.1 

$7.69 

Wheat 

Barley 

14,39 

Oats 

Potatoes 

34.37 

The  average  yield  per  acre  in  the  whole  United  States  in  the  same 
years  and  the  average  value  per  acre  for  ten  years  were: 


Yield. 

Value. 

1 

Yield. 

Value. 

Corn 

Bushels. 

24.1 
12.0 
26.6 

$9.47 
9.95 
8.16 

Rye 

Barley 

Bushels. 

11.9 

21.7 
76.2 

$8.27 

Wheat 

12.76 

Oats  ...   

Potatoes 

38.34 

For  the  same  period  of  time  the  average  yield  and  value  per  acre 
are  given  for  these  crops  in  the  arid  regions,  in  a  district  composed  of 
the  States  and  Territories  of  Idaho,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Utah, 
and  l^Tew  Mexico: 


Yield. 

Value. 

. 

Yield. 

Value. 

Corn 

Bushels. 

22.6 

13.2 

27.5 

$16.49 
14.16 
14.05 

Rye      . .         ... 

Bushels. 
13.8 
22.1 

87.4 

$9.34 

Wheat....   ........ 

Bariev 

15.89 

Oats 

Potatoes 

56.30 

Idaho,  Colorado,  Nevada,   Arizona,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  are 
chosen  as  examples  of  productive  power  and  value  per  acre  because 
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they  best  represent  the  arid  region  by  being  forced  to  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  irrigation  for  their  water  supply,  and  therefore  stand 
for  that  system  most  thoroughly  as  compared  with  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  producing  under  the  natural  rainfall. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  corn  only  does  the  irrigation  section  fall 
below  the  average  of  the  yield  in  the  United  States,  while  in  v/heat, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  and  potatoes  the  percentage  of  increase  is  in  favor 
of  irrigation,  and  in  the  value  per  acre  the  difference  is  remarkable. 
In  the  comparison  with  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
these  States  produce  more  corn  and  oats  to  the  acre,  but  in  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  and  potatoes  the  arid  belt  shows  more  and  better  results, 
while  in  average  value  of  the  different  crops  per  acre  the  showing  is 
very  largely  in  favor  of  the  irrigation  States  and  Territories. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  the  appliances,  conveniences, 
and  machinery  for  the  most  productive  farming  are  everywhere  pres- 
ent in  the  rain-fall  States,  and  are  almost  universally  absent  in  the  irri- 
gation section  from  which  statistics  are  given  above ;  that,  in  the  one, 
the  naturally  fertile  ground  is  given  every  assistance  known  to  modern 
agriculture,  while,  on  the  desert,  the  soil  and  water  alone  bring  about 
the  fruitful  result  unassisted  by  any  artificial  fertilization  whatever. 

In  the  culture  of  fruit  under  irrigation  the  profit  is  much  greater 
than  that  derived  from  the  production  of  grain.  On  one  fruit  farm 
in  the  arid  region  the  showing  for  1890  was  as  follows : 


Apricots 

Nectarines    

Peaches 

Yello'.v  ecrg"  plums 
French  Prunes. , .  , 
Raisins  (1889) 


Gross  Receipts 
per  Acre. 


^343.00 
400.00 
500.00 
500.00 
720.00 
305.00 


Net  Receipts  per  Acre. 

$211.00 
268.00 
350.00 
400.00 
600.00 
240.00 


Oranges,  lemons,  olives,  figs,  almonds,  English  walnuts,  are  esti- 
mated to  pay,  when  the  proper  age  of  the  tree  is  reached,  from  $250 
to  $500  per  acre,  although  instances  are  well  known  where  the  profit 
per  acre  attained  a  much  higher  figure.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
present  profit  obtained  by  the  grower  of  oranges,  lemons,  etc.,  is  excep- 
tional, and  that  in  the  future  prices  will  fall  and  profits  decrease  in 
proportion  as  the  price  decreases.  In  answer  to  this  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  the  land,  fitted  to  produce  these  fruits,  is  of  very  limited 
area,  and  that  the  consumption  of  the  fruits  is  increasing  much  faster 
than  the  production.     Many  people,  not  yet  old,  can  remember  when 
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an  orange  was  a  treat  only  to  be  enjoyed  upon  rare  occasions,  and  the 
price  was  so  liigh  that  practically  the  fruit  was  out  of  reach  of  the 
many,  while  now  the  breakfast  table  without  the  orange,  in  its  season, 
is  almost  the  exception,  and  the  orange  is  eaten  almost  as  freely  as  the 
apple.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  stated  that  the  arid  region,  cover- 
ing so  great  an  area  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  can  pro- 
duce almost  everything  that  is  raised  in  the  Northern,  Eastern,  and 
Southern  States  of  the  Union,  and  can,  in  addition,  in  its  southern 
portion,  produce  at  a  fair  and  remunerative  profit  all  of  the  products 
of  the  semi-tropic  zone,  and  that  the  farm.er  of  the  North,  East,  and 
South,  moving  to  this  region,  can,  with  the  same  good  sense  and  in- 
dustry he  applied  in  the  older  States,  under  the  irrigation  system, 
make  a  larger  and  certainly  a  surer  profit. 

The  cost  of  water — i.e.,  the  money  cost  per  acre  for  water  furnished 
—varies  so  greatly  in  different  localities,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
more  than  a  very  general  idea  of  this  important  factor;  but  it  may  be 
said  that,  so  far,  in  the  history  of  irrigation  the  tendency  is  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  yearly  cost,  and  that  the  highest  rate  charged  in  any 
locality  has  never  been  a  bar  to  the  profit  made  by  the  buyer  of  the 
water.  As  land  under  any  ditch  system  is  taken  up,  occupied,  and 
put  under  cultivation^  the  consumption  of  water  increases,  and  the 
seller  of  water  is  thus  enabled,  owing  to  the  larger  consumption,  to 
lower  the  selling  price,  just  as  the  merchant  who  sells  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  merchandise  per  annum  is  able,  from  the  very 
fact  of  his  immense  sales,  to  reduce  his  percentage  of  profits  to  a  mini- 
mum and  yet  reap  a  large  reward. 

In  California  the  law  regulates  the  price  of  water  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  the  State  controls  and  regulates  railroad  freight  charges, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  all  States  and  Territories  must 
and  will,  sooner  or  later,  enact  laws  to  control  the  price  of  water 
and  thus  prevent  ruinous,  unjust,  and  prohibitive  charges.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  State  extends  over  the  water  as  well  as  over  the 
land,  and  its  power  to  regulate  is  unquestioned,  as  the  land,  in  irriga- 
tion countries,  is  utterly  valueless  separated  from  the  water.  In  a 
general  way  the  cost  of  water  per  acre  may  be  fairly  stated  as  ranging 
from  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  per  acre  each  year.  The  lower  rate 
prevails  in  the  small  settlements  where  the  canal  or  ditch  is  usually 
owned  by  the  users  of  the  water  and  the  price  per  acre  is  the  yearly 
maintenance  charge  for  repairs  and  replacements,  and  interest  or 
profit  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  ditch  is  not  expected. 
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This  yearly  rent  of  water,  however,  is  not  the  only  cost.  Where 
the  canal  is  not  built  upon  the  co-operative  plan — that  is,  where  the 
users  are  not  also  the  owners — the  first  cost  of  water  per  acre  enters 
as  the  most  important  factor.  The  plans  of  this  first  cost  are  as  many 
and  as  diverse  as  the  localities  in  which  the  canals  are  constructed. 
One  of  the  most  popular  ])lans  is  for  the  owners  of  the  canal  to  issue 
and  sell  "water -rights."  A  water-right  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
quantity  of  water  needed  to  irrigate  a  certain  quantity  of  land — usu- 
ally one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  The  owner  of  the  land  huys  this 
water-right  from  the  canal  company,  and  this  ownership  entitles  him 
to  draw  from  the  canal  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  his  quarter-section 
— estimated  usually  at  80  miner's  inches — upon  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain yearly  rent  per  acre.  These  water-rights  arc  sometimes  a  fix- 
ture to  the  land,  and  under  other  systems  are  transferable,  and  can  even 
be  rented  out  if  the  owner  of  the  right  for  any  reason  does  not  desire 
to  use  the  quantity  of  water  called  for.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  how 
very  important  the  water- right  is  in  estimating  the  cost  of  land.  Thus, 
if  a  water-right  costs  eight  dollars  per  acre,  this  sum  added  to  the  Gov- 
ernment cost  of  the  land  and  the  expenses  of  proving  up  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  would  make  the  first  cost  of  the  Ismd  about 
eleven  dollars  per  acre.  These  water-rights,  in  highly  improved  sec- 
tions, become  in  time  immensely  valuable,  and  their  cost,  in  reality, 
governs  the  price  of  land. 

To  any  one  contemplating,  for  any  reason,  settlement  in  the  irriga- 
tion section,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  the  question  of  ability  to  obtain 
water,  either  by  rent  or  by  purchase,  need  be  no  hindrance.  The 
water  exists;  its  distribution  is  being  provided  for;  land  under  the 
canals  and  water-courses  is  abundant  and  cheap,  and  nowhere  under 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes  can  a  home  be  had  at  so  little 
first  cost  to  the  seeker  of  a  home. 

The  amount  of  water  rccjuired  for  a  crop  upon  an  acre  of  land  is 
usually  called  the  "  duty  "  of  water.  Tt  varies  with  the  country,  the 
climate,  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  nature  of  the  cro])  to  be  pro- 
duced. It  differs  greatly  even  in  difterent  portions  of  the  same  dis- 
trict. In  Sj)ain  one  cubic  foot  of  water  flowing  per  second  suflices 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres;  in  Italy,  ninety  acres;  in  France,  one 
hundred;  in  parts  of  Africa,  three  hundred;  in  Utaii,  Idaho,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  from  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres.  In  tliis  country  the  unit  of  water  measure  is  the  miner's  inch, 
which,  in  practice,  is  really  an  indefinite  quantity. 
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In  Europe,  Asia,  and  xif  rica  the  unit  of  measurement  is  the  flow  of 
a  cubic  foot  per  second,  and  this  unit  is  much  more  fixed  and  certain 
than  the  miner's  inch.  The  character  of  tlie  soil  also  exerts  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  duty  of  water,  a  porous  and  coarse  earth  requiring 
more  water  than  a  heavier  soil.  Evaporation  and  seepage  are  also 
factors  to  be  considered. 

No  one  can  do  more  than  generalize  on  this  subject.  There  can 
be  no  fixed  rule.  The  intelligent  farmer  studies  the  nature  of  the 
land  he  owns,  and  soon  learns  the  amount  of  water  needed  for  his 
various  crops.  Hay  and  grain,  he  finds,  need  much  more  than  the 
orange,  lemon,  olive,  grape,  or  fig.  He  studies  the  climate  and  makes 
due  allowance  for  evaporation  and  seepage.  He  finds,  that  after 
several  seasons  of  cultivation  and  irrigation,  the  quantity  required 
from  year  to  year  is  constantly  diminishing.  By  careful  and  intelli- 
gent observation  he  becomes  proficient  in  this  necessary  part  of  his 
business,  and  is  as  able  to  tell  the  amount  of  water  required  for  any 
given  field  bearing  a  specified  crop  as  he  is  able  to  state  any  other 
fixed  rule  of  his  profession. 

Colorado  and  California  have  almost  the  only  well-defined  laws 
with  regard  to  water.  In  the  other  States  and  Territories  many 
questions  are  still  unsettled,  and  the  entire  system  upon  which  the 
various  canals  base  their  claims  is  vague  and  undetermined.  These 
minor  matters,  of  course,  will  in  time  be  settled  by  the  courts,  just  as 
conflicting  claims  in  land  titles  in  the  older  States  have  been  adjudi- 
cated ;  but  the  great  principles  involved  and  the  gigantic  interests  that 
will  eventually  be  at  stake  demand  action  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Hall,  of  California,  who  has  given  the  matter  great 
study,  thus  briefs  the  assumption  of  the  State  : 

"  That  all  existing  water  privileges  should  be  defined  and  recorded. 

"  That  a  definite  standard  of  measurement  for  water  be  established. 

"That  water-rights  should  be  issued  in  proportion  to  the  supply  in  each 
stream,  and  that  the  extent  and  priority  of  each  claim  should  be  designated. 

"That  provision  should  be  made  for  supervising  the  distribution  of  water 
from  the  sources  of  supply  to  those  holding  water-rights. 

"That  provision  should  be  made  for  the  care  of  the  beds,  banks,  and  waters 
of  the  streams. 

"That  the  adjustment  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  irrigator  and  the 
riparian  claimant  should  be  provided  for  as  they  arise, 

"  That  general  regulations  should  be  established  from  time  to  time,  which 
will  prevent  waste  and  guard  against  water  monopolies  and  the  careless  use  of 
the  fluid." 

These  regulations,  well  enforced,  will  doubtless  settle  ail  claims 
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and  matters  in  controversy  when  tlie  facts  are  ascertained  and  made 
of  record. 

But  tliese  matters,  wliile  of  great  importance,  are  secondary  to 
the  great  question.  Kight  of  appropriation,  priority,  riparian  owner- 
ship, control,  carrying,  and  sale  can  and  will  be  fairly  and  satisfac- 
torily settled,  under  proper  State  laws,  by  the  courts. 

Three  plans  are  presented  for  the  construction  of  lakes  for  the 
storage  of  water : 

First,  that  it  be  undertaken  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  a  National  work. 

Second,  that  the  State  or  Territory  provide  the  reservoirs  within 
its  borders. 

Third,  that  the  work  be  done  by  private  capital. 

Of  these  the  last,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  is  infinitely 
preferable. 

The  future  prosperity  of  the  people  in  the  arid  region,  and  the 
millions  that  region  can  easily  be  made  to  support,  depends  upon  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  water  storage  or  the  reservoir  system.  There 
is  no  lack  of  water.  The  trouble  arises  from  the  unequal  and  unsea- 
sonable distribution,  and  the  problem  is  to  retain  the  water  falling 
in  the  rainy  seasons,  and  that  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  mountain 
snows,  in  reservoirs  until  it  is  needed  for  the  production  of  the  crops. 
And  this  problem  is  merely  a  matter  of  capital  first  and  engineering 
skill  second.  It  must  be  noted  that  all  the  arid  region  consists  of 
mountains  and  valleys.  The  mountains  contain  the  water  and  the 
valleys  the  soil.  Everywhere  in  the  mountains  are  natural  storage 
places  for  water  that  only  need  walls  of  sufficient  dimension  and 
strength  to  hold  safely  and  surely  the  great  mass  of  water.  These 
reservoirs  or  artificial  lakes,  once  securely  constructed,  the  question  of 
supply  will  be  answered,  and  all  doubt  as  to  the  great  future  of  irriga- 
tion will  be  settled  forever.  To  these  great  works,  the  attention  of 
capital  and  brains  is  invited.  The  era  of  railroad-building  in  the 
older  States  has  almost  passed.  In  the  arid  region  all  the  work  re- 
mains to  be  done.  In  it  is  the  great  future  field  for  genius,  energy, 
and  mone3^  Upon  its  development  rests  the  well-being  of  millions 
and  the  foundation  of  fortunes. 

But  before  much  can  be  done,  Congress  must  act.  Reservoir  sites 
must  be  defined.  The  system  of  location  must  bo  made  clear  and 
titl-^s  must  be  unclouded.  Many  of  the  rivers  fiow  through  two  or 
more  States  or  Territories,  and  thus  the  question  as  between  the  dif- 
ferent States  must  be  adjudicated  by  Congress. 
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In  bis  comprehensive  report  for  1891  the  Hon.  John  W.  Noble,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  says : 

"  It  is  perceived  from  these  facts  that  Congress  has  so  far  acted  that  private 
corporations  and  associations  are  now  substantially  given  the  field  of  wa,ter  sup- 
ply for  that  domain  that  may  be  redeemed  by  irrigation,  and  that  this  field  is 
being  rapidly  seized  upon. 

"The  United  States  by  existing  legislation  does  not  retain  any  control,  but 
weakly  and  insufficiently  establishes  the  avithority  of  the  States  or  Territories ; 
the  control  of  the  water  is  handed  over  to  corporations  and  associations. 

"  The  States  or  Territories  may  be  expected  to  exercise  under  the  reservation 
of  authority  expressed  in  the  above  statute  (Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1891) 
some  control  of  these  water  companies  and  to  protect  their  citizens  from  oppres- 
sion, but  the  United  States  Government,  from  whom  these  vastly  important  and 
far-reaching  privileges  emanate,  should  not  release  altogether  its  hold  upon  the 
water  supply  and  its  ultimate  distribution.  No  one  can  now  compute  the  money 
value  that  will  concentrate  in  these  reservoirs  and  canals  and  ditches  conveying 
the  water  to  the  fields  of  the  husbandman,  and  upon  which  the  people  must  de- 
pend for  their  prosperity.  ...  It  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  writer  on  the 
future  of  our  country  that  the  child  is  already  born  who  will  see  400,000,000 
of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States.  Long  before  this  stage  of  our  development 
is  reached,  the  question  of  the  water  supply  and  its  distribution  will  be  one  of 
vital  interest,  and  its  proper  solution  should  be  given  now." 

The  Secretary  further  says  that  the  United  States  may  not  build 
the  reservoirs  or  retain  the  desert  lands  for  improvement ;  that  the  ex- 
pense may  be  greater  than  the  Government  would  care  to  assume,  and 
that  "  the  reservoirs,  canals,  and  ditches  may  be  transferred,  so  far  as 
already  located  by  the  United  States,  to  the  States  and  Territories, 
and  those  yet  to  be  located  will  be  put  under  local  legislation  and 
control."  But  if  this  is  done  he  deems  it  essential  "  that  there  should 
be  reserved  to  the  United  States  the  power  of  forfeiture  and  resump- 
tion in  case  of  great  abuse  or  a  conflict  of  interests  between  States 
threatening  to  lead  to  actual  violence  between  their  respective  popu- 
lations, or  allowing  the  irrigation  of  vast  districts  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  monopolies  without  sufficient  protection  to  the  people,"  and 
recommends  that  as  the  subject  is  of  such  great  and  immediate  impor- 
tance comprehensive  laws  should  be  passed  at  once  "  determining  the 
national  policy  upon  this  subject."  And  the  President  in  his  recent 
message  to  Congress  says:  "The  Government  should  not  part  with 
its  ownershi])  of  the  water  sources  except  on  the  condition  of  insuring 
water  to  settlers  at  reasonable  rates." 

But  whatever  may  or  may  not  be  done  by  Congress,  whether  ad- 
ditional legislation  be  enacted,  or  the  laws   now   in  force  remain  un- 
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changed,  the  great  field  for  capital  and  capitalists  in  the  arid  regions 
will  exist,  oil'ering  and  insuring  both  promise  and  fruition. 

There  are  many  advocates  of  a  system  of  storage  reservoirs  built 
and  constructed  by  the  United  States.  And  those  favoring  this  plan 
advance  many  strong  and  cogent  reasons.  They  cannot  see  why  the 
Governm.ent  should  build  dikes  along  the  southern  Mississippi  River 
to  keep  water  ofi;  private  lands  and  then  refuse  to  build  dikes  in  the 
arid  region  to  put  water  on  private  lands.  But  should  the  Govern- 
ment, as  it  probably  will,  refuse  to  enter  into  the  business  of  building 
reservoirs  or  lakes,  it  still  has  a  duty  to  perform.  This  duty  is  to 
provide  for  complete  and  accurate  surveys  and  to  collect  all  the  facts 
and  data  to  induce  private  capital  to  take  up  the  work,  and  this  should 
be  done  by  liberaland  effective  appropriations. 

In  August,  1889,  a  Committee  of  which  the  Hon.  M.  M.  Estee  was 
Chairman,  made  a  report  to  a  special  committee  of  Congress  present- 
ing fully,  strongly,  and  eloquently  the  views  of  those  advocating  that 
all  preliminary  work  should  be  done  by  the  Nation. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say,  that  if  the  land  west  of  the  100th  merid- 
ian was  not  owned  by  the  United  States  and  was  still  thinly  settled 
or  inhabited,  it  would  be  deemed  the  highest  statesmanship  to  acquire 
it  in  order  that  our  surplus  population  might  find  a  field  for  its  ener- 
gies; and  this  being  granted,  the  reclamation  of  this  land  stands  for 
the  equivalent  of  its  acquisition. 

That  the  Government  must  do  something  is  patent.  The  density 
of  population  is  approaching,  in  ])arts  of  the  country,  the  conditions 
of  Europe,  and  the  child  is  now  living  who  will  perhaps  see  in  the 
fertile  portions  of  the  United  States  a  population  almost  equal  in 
density  to  that  of  England  or  France.  Our  statesmen  can  find  no 
greater  field  than  this  for  the  exercise  of  statesm.anship.  The  golden 
opportunity  is  liere,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  men  to  grapple  with,  and,  happily  and  satisfactorily,  solve  the 
question,  benefiting  thereby  the  Nation,  the  State,  the  owner,  and  the 
user. 

There  arc  many  j)rogressive  men  who  advocate  that  the  States  or 
Territories  should  build  the  storage  reservoirs,  each  within  its  own 
borders.  This  sentiment  is  growing,  and  unless  private  capital  comes 
forward,  the  different  States  and  Territories  in  the  arid  region  ma}' 
conclude  to  enter  upon  this  work  as  a  matter  of  great  public  concern 
and  necessity.  The  plan  under  which  the  work  is  to  be  done  and 
paid  for  is:  that  the  General  Government  shall  grant  to  the  respective 
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States  and  Territories  all  desert  lands  remaining  unsold.  With  tke 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  lands,  the  necessary  reservoirs  and  water- 
ways can  be  constructed.  A  bill  to  this  effect  was  presented  in  Con- 
gre-ss  in  1886,  but  no  action  upon  it  has  yet  been  taken.  The  objec- 
tions to  National  or  State  construction  are,  however,  many  and  strong. 
Private  capital  will  do  the  work  with  less  friction  and  on  the  whole 
with  greater  advantage  to  the  people. 

To  capital  seeking  investment  in  a  large  way,  irrigation  enterprises 
in  the  West  ofler  a  most  solid,  lucrative,  and  tempting  field.  Without 
water,  in  the  arid  region,  land  is  agriculturally  valueless.  With 
water  assured  and  applied,  land  suitable  for  average  farming  becomes 
immediately  worth,  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre ;  while 
in  those  portions  where  the  soil  is  adapted  to  the  culture  of  fruit  and 
the  climate  is  favorable,  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars  an  acre 
is  not  an  uncommon  price.  Water  for  irrigating  purposes  cannot  be 
had  by  the  individual  farmer,  and  it  is  almost  impossible,  owing  to 
the  large  amount  of  money  involved,  for  a  neighborhood  to  procure 
water  upon  the  co-operative  plan.  Hence  the  necessity  for  capital,  and 
its  opportunity.  The  owner  of  the  land  will  gladly  pay  a  fair  price 
for  a  7/ater-right  in  perpetuity,  because  by  so  doing  a  value  is  at 
once  stamped  upon  land  otherwise  worthless  or  at  the  best  useless, 
while  the  amount  paid  for  the  water  gives  to  the  investor  an  ample 
return  and  an  assured  revenue,  and  both  parties  to  the  transaction  are 
benefited. 

To  the  farmer  or  fruit  grower,  agriculture  under  irrigation  present^s 
many  advantages  not  enjoyed  where  rain  is  depended  upon  to 
insure  a  successful  outcome.  He  is  safe  against  too  little  as  well  as 
against  too  much  water ;  he  controls  the  conditions  of  ploughing  and 
seeding  and  is  absolutely  sure  of  a  permanent  supply  of  the  elements 
necessary  for  plant  food ;  he  can  cultivate  a  greater  variety  of  pro- 
ducts, and  the  water  put  upon  the  land  carries  with  itN;he  silt  deposit 
needed  for  fertilization  of  the  soil;  almost  absolute  certainty  of  a 
full  crop  each  year  is  assured,  and  harvest  time  gives  full  immunity 
from  loss  by  reason  of  rain.  In  fruit  culture  both  growth  and  ripe- 
ning of  the  fruit  can,  to  a  degree;  be  controlled,  and  the  danger  from 
frost  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  because  of  the  ability  to  arrest  the 
supply  of  sap,  thus  giving  time  for  the  tree  to  perfect  and  strengthen 
for  cold  weather. 

John  N.  Irwin. 


THE   GEEMANLABOK- COLONIES  FOR  TRAMPS. 

Germany  is  the  home  of  the  system-makers.  It  is  to  Germany 
that  the  theologian,  the  philosopher,  the  physician,  and  the  naturalist 
go  for  their  systematic  discipline;  and  now  that  philanthropy  with 
us  has  passed  beyond  its  age  of  sentimentalism  and  become  a  part  of 
science,  Germany  in  this  department  also  has  important  lessons  to 
teach.  Each  part  of  charity -organization  in  Germany  shows  this  in- 
stinct for  system,  developed  at  times  to  the  point  when  the  evils  of 
system-making  begin,  but  certainly  providing  on  the  whole  a  much 
more  thorough  and  sympathetic  plan  of  municipal  and  state  charity 
than  anything  we  have  yet  achieved.  I  wish  to  describe  the  way  in 
which  Germany  thus  systematically  deals  with  a  single  form  of  relief 
— the  case  of  the  vagrant  unemployed. 

The  tramp-habit  is  a  much  more  conspicuous  evil  in  Germany  than 
it  is  as  yet  with  ns.  It  is  a  survival  of  times  when  young  apprentices 
made  it  their  custom  to  march  from  town  to  town,  learning  their  handi- 
craft from  the  best  masters  and  plying  their  trade  as  it  might  be 
needed.  The  reasons  for  such  frequent  shifting  from  place  to  place 
are  now,  of  course,  in  large  degree,  gone ;  but  the  Wanderlust  is  still 
felt  in  the  German  blood.  It  has  become  a  subject  of  romance  and 
song.  Prosperous  and  humble  Germans  alike  know  the  charm  of 
tramping  through  rural  scenes,  with  plain  living  and  a  touch  of  adven- 
ture on  the  way.  The  war  of  1870,  like  our  war  of  1861,  increased 
the  number  of  the  habitually  unsettled  and  vagrant  class  until  in  1880 
it  was  computed  that  not  less  than  200,000  men  were  thus  living  "  on 
the  tramp  "  from  town  to  town,  subsisting  for  the  most  part  through 
mendicancy  and  demoralizing  both  the  community  and  themselves 
by  their  way  of  life.  If  each  of  these  nomads  obtained  help  by  beg- 
gary to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  it  amounted  to  a  loss 
to  the  state  of  something  like  $16,000,000  a  year — a  sum  which  in 
the  economic  conditions  then  prevailing  in  Germany  called  for  radi- 
cal treatment.  A  connected  series  of  tests  was  therefore  by  degrees 
devised  which  now  systematically  covers  the  whole  ground  of  this 
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special  form  of  relief  and  has  practically  reduced  this  army  of  wan- 
derers to  an  insignificant  squad. 

First,  in  this  connected  system,  come  the  temporary  checks  of 
habitual  mendicancy.  In  most  German  towns  there  is  now  a  general 
anti-beggary  society  ( Verein  gegen  Armennoth  und  Bettelei)^  the  mem- 
bers of  which  pledge  themselves  to  give  nothing  to  beggars  at  their 
door  and  testify  to  their  pledge  by  a  small  notice  set  on  their  front 
gates.  The  tramp  wastes  his  time  in  begging  from  door  to  door  when 
this  notice  meets  him  at  every  turn.  In  the  city  of  Dresden,  for  in- 
stance, the  anti-beggary  society  has  a  membership  of  over  5,000.  It 
undertakes  a  variety  of  enterprises,  an  employment  bureau,  a  rent- 
savings  office,  and  the  temporary  relief  of  resident  poor.  The  mini- 
mum membership-fee  is  fifty  cents  a  year.  The  members  of  such  a 
society  do  not,  however,  stop  with  the  negative  check  of  beggary.  At 
the  entrance  of  each  town — or  if  the  town  be  large,  at  each  of  its  gates 
— there  is  set  a  Yerpflegungs- Station^  or  office  where  for  work  done, 
generally  in  chopping  wood,  the  way-farer  obtains  a  ticket  entitling 
him  to  temporary  lodging  and  food.  Near  by  is  iisuallj^  set  a  Her- 
herge  zur  Heimath,  or  "  Wayfarer's  Lodging-Honse,"  where  his  ticket 
insures  his  reception  and  where  he  is  free  from  the  temptations  of 
the  public-house.  The  Yerpfiegungs- Station  is  supported  by  the  Kreis, 
or  county  in  which  the  town  lies ;  the  Herherge  is  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  the  anti-beggary  society  and  by  church  collections. 
The  one,  that  is  to  sa}^,  is  provided  by  the  town  to  rid  the  town  of  the 
tramp,  and  the  other  by  the  voluntary  benevolence  to  save  the  tramp 
from  temptation.  Together  they  form  a  good  temporary  test.  No 
wanderer,  on  coming  to  such  a  town,  need  go  without  food  or  bed  if 
he  will  work  for  them.  No  citizen  need  give  at  his  door,  for  there  is 
food  and  lodging  waiting  for  the  man  at  the  city-gate.  The  complete 
scheme  provides  for  th-ese  stations  at  intervals  of  half  a  day's  journey 
throughout  Germany.  It  is  assumed  that  the  tramp  will  earn  his  food 
and  lodging  in  a  half-day's  work.  In  the  morning,  therefore,  he  may 
travel  with  the  assurance  of  reaching  another  station  where  in  the  after- 
noon he  must  work.  If  he  presents  himself  after  2  P.M.  he  gets  no 
further  help.  Each  wanderer  must  carry  with  him  a  ticket  on  which  is 
stamped  the  name  of  his  last  station  and  the  date  of  his  reception 
there.  Thus  when  the  network  of  these  hospices  extends  throughout 
Germany,  all  excuse  for  wandering  beggars  seems  to  be  removed  and 
a  positive  treatment  of  friendly  aid  as  well  as  a  negative  treatment  of 
refusal  at  one's  door  is  applied.     In  the  year  1890  there  were  1,957 
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such  stations,  in  which  1,662,606  breakfasts,  972,490  dinners,  and 
1,871,591  suppers  were  provided.  Tliere  were,  in  the  same  year,  864 
Herhergm^  with  12,600  beds,  providing  in  the  year  2,223,000  lodgings. 
So  far,  then,  we  have  the  needs  of  the  travelling  unemployed  sys- 
tematically met.  But  it  is,  so  far,  a  system  of  temporary  relief  only. 
The  tramp  is  supposed  to  be  in  search  of  work,  and  both  he  and  the 
towns  through  which  he  passes  are  freed  from  the  evils  and  the  ex- 
travagance of  mendicancy.  But  suppose  he  does  not  find  work,  or 
finds  himself  unfit  to  do  such  work  as  offers  itself?  Suppose  he  just 
drifts  on  from  one  night's  lodging  to  the  next,  gradually  losing  the 
aptitude  for  continuous  industry  and  sinking  into  tlie  life  of  a  ])ro- 
fessional  vagrant?  Cannot  something  more  permanent  be  offered  to 
him  while  he  is  looking  for  work  and  finding  none,  an  occupation 
which  will  not  indeed  compete  with  regular  employment,  but  which 
will  be  sufficient  to  preserve  a  man's  self-respect,  to  give  him  some 
slight  remuneration,  and  to  save  him  from  the  degradation  of  a  tramp's 
habit  of  life?  This  is  the  new  contribution  to  the  problem  of  vagrancy 
provided  in  Germany  by  the  so-called  "Labor-Colonies.''  These 
colonies  are  not  penal  institutions.  They  do  not  compel  men  either 
to  come  or  to  sta}'.  They  are  not  under  state  control,  and  stand  firmly 
for  self-help.  Thej^  do  not  offer  any  attraction  to  men  who  are  bent 
on  the  tramp's  career,  for  they  give  small  pay  for  diligent  work. 
They  are  provided  for  those  who,  though  fallen,  want  to  rise.  They 
are  simply  refuges  where  the  man  who  wants  work  and  cannot  find  it 
may  go,  for  any  period  up  to  two  3^ears,  and  be  sure  at  least  of  self- 
support.  Any  man  who  wants  to  work  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
work,  and  any  man  who  has  even  tlie  remnants  of  the  si)irit  of  self- 
help  in  him  ought  to  find  circumstances  where  self-help  is  encouraged; 
such  are  the  first  principles  of  the  labor-colonies.  There  are  now 
twenty-two  of  these  colonies  in  various  parts  of  Germany.  They  lie 
for  the  most  part  in  regions  remote  from  large  towns  and  their  tempt- 
ations, and  therefore  far  from  the  common  ways  of  travel ;  and  they 
have  been  seldom  visited  even  by  those  who  caie  for  charity-work.* 

*In  1887,  two  ag-ents  of  the  British  government  visited  Wilhelmsdorf  and  re- 
ported l>ri('fly  on  its  condition  in  a  *'Bhie-Book"  of  March,  1888.  (German 
Woikmen's  Colonies.)  In  October,1890,  the  Earl  of  Heath  inspected  the  colony  and 
descril)es  his  visit  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  ''  for  January,  1891.  Anolficerof  the 
Salvation  Army  was  there  in  1890.  Beyond  these,  the  otFicers  of  the  colony  could 
recall  no  foreign  visitors.  The  best  German  sources  of  information  on  the  sub- 
jects are:  Fr.  von  Bodelschwingh,  "Die  Ackerbaukolonie  Wiliielmsdorf  nach 
ihren  bisherigen  Erfahrungen,"  Bielefeld,  1883.     M.  Siebold,  "  Kurze  Geschichte 
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Just  now,  however,  tiiey  are  doubly  interesting,  partly  because  of  their 
own  history  and  vicissitudes  and  partly  because  of  their  anticipating 
by  ten  years  the  main  features  of  the  now  famous  plan  of  the  Salvation 
Army  for  the  redemption  of  London.  When  General  Booth  aad  his 
advisers  first  proposed  his  series  of  "  Colonies  "  the  scheme  seemed  to 
most  persons  quite  without  precedent.  How  much,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  suggested  by  the  Grerman  experiment  is  not  even  sow 
known  by  the  German  administrators,  but  it  is  certainly  most  inter- 
esting to  see  the  "Darkest  England"  plan  actually  at  work  and  to 
learn  the  lessons  which  these  years  of  experience  have  to  teach. 

Wilhelmsdorf,  the  oldest  and  largest  colony,  lies  seve»i  miles  from 
the  busy  town  of  Bielefeld.  As  one  travels  along  the  hi,'  j-road  which 
leads  to  the  colony  he  comes  into  a  region  which  at  first  sight  appears 
to  be  an  absolutely  sterile  waste.  It  is  a  great  plain  of  sand,  over 
which  the  jSTorthern  Ocean  once  flowed  and  which  has  rem^ained  ever 
since  almost  uncultivated.  Beneath  this  sand,  however,  at  a  distance 
of  about  three  feet  there  has  been  found  a  stratum  of  hard  marl  which 
when  thrown  up  to  the  surface  and  exposed  to  the  sun  gradually 
softens  into  a  fairly  fruitful  soil.  The  kind  of  labor  involved  in  this 
turning  up  of  the  soil  is  unremunerative  to  a  farmer,  but  it  provides  a 
good  opportunity  for  a  labor-test  which  does  not  pretend  to  enter  into 
agricultural  competition.  A  part  of  this  dreary  region  has  been  by 
slow  degrees  transformed  by  the  labor-colony  into  a  garden.  The 
home  has  room  for  two  hundred  colonists,  and  between  August,  1882, 
when  it  was  first  opened,  and  January,  1890,  it  has  received  5,637 
colonists  and  provided  476,176  days'  labor.     Nearly  one-half  of- these 

und  Beschreibung  der  Anstalten  bei  Bielefeld,"  Bielefeld,  1889.  G.  Berthold, 
Article,  '*  Arbeiter-Colonie"  in  Handworterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften;  and  a 
series  of  six  special  studies  by  llie  same  author  :  1.  "Zur  Statistik  der  Arbeiter- 
Colonien,"  1884;  2.  "  Fortfiihrung  dieser  Arbeit,"  1885;  3.  '' Fortfuhrung,"  in 
SchmoUer's  Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  Leipzig,  Danker  u.  Humblot,  1886  ;  4. 
**  Fortfdhrung,"  1887.  5.  "  Weiterentwicklung  der  Arbeiter-Coionien,"  Berlin  u. 
Dresden,  A.  Diekmann,  1889.  6.  "  Statistik  der  Arbeiter-Coionien  ftir  1887-89," 
Berlin,  Luckhardtsche  Buchhandlung,  1891.  This  latest  criticism  (November, 
1891)  contains  a  long  list  of  individual  cases  (pp.  126-150)  taken  from  the  records  of 
these  colonies,  and  illustrating  the  evils  to  which  the  system  is  liable.  A  monthly 
journal.  "  Die  Arbeiter-Colonie,"  is  published  in  the  interest  of  the  movement 
(W.  Bertelsmann,  Gadderba-um)  and  contains  excellent  monthly  reports  from 
each  colony.  Its  cover  bears  a  rude  picture  of  Wilhelmsdorf,  with  a  disrepu- 
table-looking tramp  entering  the  colony  on  one  side  and  a  seJf-respecting  young 
gentleman  leaving  it  on  the  other.  This  magazine  has  reached  its  eighth  year. 
Subscription  price,  2  marks.) 
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voluntary  laborers  (2,795)  had  been  under  one  form  or  other  of  judi- 
cial sentence.  Of  the  total  number  only  275  have  either  run  away  or 
been  dismissed  for  misconduct.  The  only  penalty  which  the  colony 
imposes  is  dismissal.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
have  left  during  these  years  because  they  had  obtained  work  for 
themselves  or  had  been  provided  with  it  through  the  agents  of  the 
colony.  The  total  number  of  colonists  received  by  the  twenty-one 
settlements  reporting  up  to  October,  1891,  was  40,555.  The  expense 
of  maintenance  per  capita  at  Wilhelmsdorf  is  reckoned  at  about 
thirteen  cents  a  day.  Each  colonist  must  serve  for  the  first  fortnight 
for  his  food  and  lodging.  He  is  then  credited,  for  a  second  fortnight, 
with  eight  cents  a  day  and  later  with  thirteen  cents,  on  the  principle 
that  he  earns  his  food  and  lodging  in  a  half-day's  work  and  is  paid  the 
equivalent  of  it  for  the  second  half -day's  industry.  The  total  cost  of 
maintenance  at  Wilhelmsdorf  in  1889  was  about  $15,000,  and  the 
earnings  were  about  one-half  of  this  sum.  The  colony  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  self-supporting.  It  was  originally  purchased  by  a  grant  of 
the  province,  and  its  annual  deficit  is  met  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  various  counties  {Kreise)  represented  among  its  colonists  and 
by  private  gifts  of  benevolence.  It  is  argued  that  the  protection  of 
the  community  from  mendicancy  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  economy. 
Ten  years  ago,  it  is  estimated,  in  Westphalia  alone,  the  province  in 
which  Wilhelmsdorf  stands,  4,000  men  were  professional  tramps,  and 
that  their  support  cost  the  community  not  less  than  twenty-five  cents 
a  day,  or  an  annual  amount  of  $300,000.  The  Herhergen  and  Statlonen 
of  Westphalia  now  call  for  $15,000  a  year,  and  the  colony  needs 
$7,500. 

Mucli  more  important,  however,  than  this  saving  m  extravagance 
is  the  moral  saving,  the  possible  rebuilding  of  character  and  the  pos- 
sible renewal  of  hope  which  such  a  retreat  encourages.  In  a  com- 
munity thus  gathered  from  the  failures  and  wrecks  of  the  working- 
class  there  must  indeed  be  many  v/ho  are  past  human  help.  They 
tramp  from  colony  to  colony,  unfit  for  competitive  industry,  haunted 
by  the  demons  of  drink,  earning  a  little  margin  of  capital  in  a  few 
months'  retreat  from  the  world  and  then  squandering  it  all  in  tiie  first 
few  days  of  their  liberty.  Even  for  these  cases  the  colony-system  is 
not  without  its  usefulness.  It  at  least  protects  the  community  from 
them;  it  gives  them  a  refuge  in  their  repentant  moods;  and  it  holds 
the  door  of  possible  reform  always  open  instead  of  condemning  the 
outcast  to  the  absolute  hopelessness  of  the  prison  or  the  street.  But, 
50 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  colonies  receive  many  persons  who  although 
unfortunate  and  weak  still  have  the  desire  to  rise.  The  man  who 
really  prefers  the  hardships  of  a  vagrant's  life  to  honest  industry  will 
not,  it  is  believed,  come  to  the  colonies  except  in  extreme  and  tempo- 
rary straits.  The  colonies  tend  to  sift  out  the  more  worthy  wanderers 
irom  the  more  abandoned  class.  One  finds  among  the  colonists  men 
of  all  classes  and  conditions.  The  agents  of  the  British  government 
in  1888  name  as  one  typical  case  that  of  a  clerk  who  had  "  got  into 
some  trouble,  lost  his  situation,  and  could  not  get  another  until  at 
last  his  clothes  became  so  bad  that  no  one  would  employ  him."  He 
retreats  to  the  colony  until  he  is  able  to  earn  new  clothing,  and  in  the 
mean  time  has  the  help  of  its  officers  in  looking  for  work.  Lord 
Meath  in  1890  found  several  university  graduates,  including  one 
student  of  theology.  As  I  passed  through  the  eating-room  of  the 
farm-house,  not  long  ago,  a  man  followed  me  and  greeted  me  in  excel- 
lent English.  He  had  been  twice  in  America,  with  good  education 
and  opportunities,  but  the  drink-habit  had  fastened  itself  on  him  and 
had  thrust  him  below  the  level  of  regular  employment  until  at  last  he 
had  returned  to  Germany  without  hope.  In  the  colony,  and  there 
alone,  he  had  found  the  circumstances  of  life  not  against  him,  but 
Y/ith  him.  He  was  seven  miles  from  liquor,  and  he  was  upheld  by 
friends  whose  daily  motto  was  "  Pray  and  Work."  It  was  his  one 
chance.  "  Coming  here,"  he  said  to  me,  "  was  like  passing  from  hell 
into  heaven." 

It  remains  to  speak  more  critically  of  the  definite  lessons  and  the 
limits  of  success  of  this  interesting  experiment.  The  work  has  just 
reached  the  point  where  its  difficulties  and  dangers  have  come  clearly 
into  view ;  and  any  one  who  proposes  to  try  the  colony -plan  w^ould  do 
well  to  face  these  limitations  at  the  start.  The  German  administra- 
tors, for  instance,  were  tempted  at  the  outset  to  exaggerate  the  effect 
of  their  work.  They  pointed  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  extraordi- 
nary decrease  of  vagrancy  and  of  judicial  convictions  throughout  Ger- 
many as  soon  as  the  colonies  were  founded.  In  Prussia,  in  1882, 
there  were  28,027  convictions;  and  in  1888,  19,180.  Something  of 
this  decrease  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  colony  system;  but,  as 
Berthold  remarks  in  his  careful  criticism  of  the  colonies,  much  more 
is  due  to  the  years  of  better  trade  which  have  intervened ;  and  the 
decrease  in  arrests  is  to  be  no  less  observed  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
where  there  are  no  colonies,  than  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  The  com- 
ing winter,  1891-1892,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  bring  a  return  of  very 
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hard  times  for  the  German  workmci],  and  it  will  be  the  best  test  of  the 
efHciency  of  the  colonies.  If  one  were  to  sum  up  the  points  of  criti- 
cism which  seem  already  fairly  established,  and  which  are  of  special 
importance  to  those  who  are  proposing  any  application  of  the  system, 
they  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  colonies  must  be  small.  Wilhelmsdorf,  the  largest,  has 
room  for  two  hundred  colonists,  wdiile  Magdeburg,  the  smallest,  has 
but  twenty-eight  beds.  Huge  colonies  such  as  seem  to  be  proposed  in 
the  Salvation  Army  plan  w^ould  lose  many  ol  the  chances  of  success. 
The  system,  to  be  effective,  must  be  personal,  limited,  domestic. 
Small  communities  must  be  settled  in  unfrequented  places  and  em- 
ployed in  elementary  work.  It  is,  in  short,  nothing  else  than  the 
problem  of  reversing  the  current  of  population  which  now  flows  so 
strongly  to  the  cities  and  "  deporting  "  those  who  cannot  bear  the  strain 
of  city  life  back  to  the  depleted  rural  neighborhoods.  No  undertak- 
ing of  this  nature  can  be  without  significance  and  value. 

2.  The  German  colonies  find  it  of  great  importance  to  emphasize 
their  friendly,  unofficial,  and  Christian  character.  They  stand  opposed 
to  state  provision  of  labor,  or  to  any  socialistic  principles  of  "  the 
right  to  labor."  They  are  a  friendly  hand  offered  to  a  brother-man. 
The  wanderer  who  retreats  to  them  does  not  fear  them  as  a  work-house 
or  a  reformatory,  maintained  for  the  protection  of  the  state,  but  finds 
them  a  friendly  refuge,  with  no  penalty  except  the  loss  of  the  refuge 
he  has  sought.  Here,  it  should  be  recognized,  the  colonies  precisely 
anticipate  the  principles  which  the  Salvation  Army  proposes  in  its 
own  way  to  apply,  and  give,  so  far,  a  real  encouragement  to  it. 

3.  A  difficulty,  which  it  would  seem  might  have  been  anticipated, 
has  been  by  degrees  discovered  in  the  short  stay  of  most  of  these 
restless  wanderers  in  their  voluntary  retreat.  It  was  at  first  feared 
that  they  might  be  tempted  to  stay  too  long  in  so  good  a  refuge,  and 
a  maxim.um  term  of  two  years  was  fixed ;  but,  in  fact,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  such  men  cannot  bear  the  restraint  for  any  considerable  })criod. 
Berthold  estimates,  in  his  last  study  of  the  subject,  that  in  the  years 
1887-1889,  7.7^  (913)  of  the  colonists  left  within  a  week,  4:.S^  (507) 
within  a  fortnight,  23.7^  within  a  month,  and  4:1^  within  two  months. 
Of  all  who  left  the  colony,  20.8;^  had  obtained  definite  occupation; 
60.4^  left  at  their  own  desire  and  may  be  assumed  to  have  renewed 
their  tramp  life;  5.6^  had  remained  the  entire  term  of  two  years;  4.4'?: 
were  dismissed  for  misconduct,  and  2^  were  transferred  to  liospitals 
for  treatment.     Finally  2^  ran  away.     Berthold  suggests  as  a  remedy 
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for  this  short  term  of  residence  the  imposition  of  a  minimum  term  of 
six  months,  and  this  remedy  would,  no  doubt,  meet  the  immediate 
difficulty.  To  introduce  compulsion  would  be,  however,  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  colonies  as  they  have  thus  far  been  conducted, 
and  N^^ould  not,  I  suspect,  be  welcomed  by  the  originators  of  the 
scheme,  who  dwell  so  much  on  "free  compassion."  Even  the  present 
showing  does  not  appear  to  me  hopelessly  bad.  That  one-fifth  of 
such  persons  as  these  colonists  have  been  restored  to  regular  industry 
and  that  but  one-twentieth  have  abused  their  privileges  to  the  point 
of  dismissal  seems  after  all  a  fairly  good  record  for  this  sort  of  com- 
munity. It  may  be  reasonably  assumed  from  the  preceding  figures 
that  the  colonies  send  back  at  least  one-half  of  their  constituency  bet- 
ter able  to  take  their  places  as  men  in  a  working  world. 

4.  A  more  serious  evil  is  the  contrary  inclination  shown  by  many 
colonists.  They  leave  the  colony  after  short  stays,  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  return  repeatedly  to  it  after  more  or  less  brief  excursions 
into  the  world,  as  though  they  preferred  to  be  taken  care  of  even 
without  earning  much,  rather  than  to  risk  the  chances  of  independent 
self-help.  These  "  colony -bummers, "  as  they  are  called,  are  not  un- 
like the  wretched  creatures  with  us  who  would  rather  accept  the 
moderate  hospitality  of  the  police  station  at  night  than  work  through 
the  day,  and  will  even  commit  some  petty  crime  in  the  autumn  so  as 
to  be  taken  care  of  in  prison  through  the  winter.  Of  5.556  colonists 
in  1888,  8,617  or  65^  were  at  a  colony  for  the  iirst  time;  and  1,989  or 
85^  were  at  the  colony  at  the  least  for  a  second  visit.  Of  these  8.2^ 
were  there  for  the  third  time,  2.8^  for  the  fourth  time,  1.2^  for  the 
fifth  time,  and  0,6fo  for  the  sixth  time.  For  this  unquestionable  evil 
Berthold  proposes  the  enforcement  of  a  longer  minimum  term  at  one's 
second  residence,  and  the  possible  requiring  of  a  term  of  three  weeks' 
service  without  pay  instead  of  two  weeks  as  in  the  first  residence. 
This  introduction  of  compulsion  on  one's  return  to  the  colony  is  cer- 
tainly much  more  reasonable  than  its  application  on  one's  first  arrivaL 
It  would  be  a  wholesome  warning  to  the  colonist  throughout  his  first 
residence,  and  would  make  a  distinction  in  the  colony  between  the 
merely  unfortunate  and  the  wilfully  idle  or  vicious.  Certainly  this 
difficulty  of  "  repeaters  "  must  be  met  by  any  new  colony-scheme. 
But  even  this  difficulty  does  not  appear  to  me  fatal.  Ee versing  the 
statement  of  35^  of  repeated  returns,  we  are  able  to  say  on  the  other 
hand  that  65^  of  the  colonists  in  a  single  year  appear  to  have  come 
there  once  and  to  have  got  such  help  that  they  can  help  themselves ; 
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and  this  statement  roughly  coincides  with  the  evidence  already 
reached,  that  something  more  than  one-half  of  those  received  into  the 
colony  get  some  degree  of  improvement  from  it. 

5.  The  most  important  and  probable  change,  however,  in  the  Ger- 
man system  is  its  expansion  in  various  directions  to  meet  the  new 
needs  which  have  already  appeared.  It  has  been  necessary  to  deal 
with  religious  differences,  and  two  of  the  colonies  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  Eoman  Catholics.  But,  beyond  this,  if  the  colonies  are,  as  1  have 
said,  a  sort  of  sieve  which  sifts  the  more  worthy  from  the  social  re- 
siduum, then  there  ought  to  be  separate  receptacles  provided  both  for 
the  grain  and  the  chaff.  Special  colonies  must  be  created  where,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  best  cases  can  be  more  permanently  educated,  and 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  worst  cases  can  be  more  permanently 
controlled.  This  expansion  of  the  system,  so  to  speak,  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  has  already  begun.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  undertaking  of 
Pastor  Cronemeyer,  at  Bremerhafen,  called  the  Ileimath-Colonie.  This 
settlement  proposes  to  take  selected  cases  from  the  other  twenty-two 
colonies,  under  recomm_endation  from  the  several  managers,  and  to  set 
each  man  on  a  little  home-lot  of  his  own,  which  he  shall  come  by 
degrees  to  buy  on  easy  terms.  It  is  too  soon  to  judge  this  new  ex- 
periment, but  as  to  its  principles  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Communal 
life,  even  at  its  best,  leaves  one  without  the  sense  of  home.  Just  as 
the  rich  family  moves  from  hotel  to  hotel,  so  the  poor  man  shifts  from 
colony  to  colony,  until  the  springs  of  domestic  responsibility  and  per- 
manence are  dry.  A  home  of  one's  own  is  the  best  prize  which  the 
colony  could  offer  to  its  best  men,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  best 
safeguard  for  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  a  similar  expansion  is 
evidently  needed  at  the  other  end  of  the  system.  The  temporary 
colony-life  does  not  give  time  enough  for  radical  treatment  of  the 
more  serious  and  chronic  cases.  Those  who  leave  it  unredeemed 
have,  almost  uniformly,  as  their  deepest  symptom,  the  drink  habit. 
They  retreat  to  the  colony  in  their  fits  of  remorse,  but  tlic}^  cannot 
stay  there  long.  They  recruit  the  percentage  of  the  runaways,  the 
dismissed,  and  the  short-term  residents,  and  they  make  a  demoralizing 
element  in  the  common  life.  For  these  "  submerged  "  persons  a  semi- 
penal  colony  has  been  proposed,  on  the  pattern  of  those  which  since 
1859  have  existed  in  Holland,  and  which  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  as  the  only  method  which  occurs  to  him  of  dealing  witli  the 
lowest  t3^pe  of  the  London  poor.  No  such  forced-labor  principle, 
however,  has  been  as  yet  accepted  by  the  Germans,  and  it  would  be 
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a  distinct  departure  from  the  present  system.  Yet  there  has  been 
provided,  at  the  bottom  of  the  system,  a  special  place  of  treatment  for 
these  chronic  cases.  About  half  a  mile  from  Wilhelmsdorf  lies  this 
new  colony  for  men  with  the  drink  habit.  It  is,  like  Wilhelmsdorf, 
a  place  of  voluntary  refuge,  but  it  takes  men  with  the  understanding 
that  they  are  to  stay  a  considerable  term ;  it  is  even  more  removed 
from  the  temptations  of  the  town,  its  life  and  work  are  adapted  to  the 
drinkers'  special  needs,  and  even  beer  is  not  to  be  obtained.  This  lit- 
tle community,  now  numbering  only  thirty,  became  famous  at  its 
foundation  through  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick, 
whose  memory  throughout  Germany  is  still  so  dear.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  silver  wedding  this  noble  prince  received  many  gifts  from  the 
German  people  and  at  once  devoted  a  generous  part  of  these  offerings 
to  the  endowment  of  the  colony  system.  In  July,  1882,  he  came  in 
person  to  Bielefeld,  drove  across  the  drear}^  plains  to  Wilhelmsdorf, 
and  won  all  hearts  in  the  little  community  by  his  gentle  friendliness; 
and  when,  a  little  later,  the  asylum  for  drinkers  was  founded  it  was 
given  his  beloved  name  and  is  known  as  Fried richshiitte. 

Such  then  are  the  outward  features  of  this  far-reaching  system  for 
meeting  the  problem  of  mendicancy.  It  is  a  plan  which  is  still  in  the 
making  and  which  shows  thus  far  plain  limits  of  effectiveness ;  and  if 
any  large  enterprise  like  that  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  to  go  the  same 
way,  it  will  have  to  meet  the  same,  and  perhaps  more  serious,  risks. 
Wiser  administration  it  is  not  likely  to  have.  On  the  other  hand  the 
German  work  fairly  establishes  the  colony-plan  as  the  best  way  now 
proposed  for  dealing  with  the  drifting  unemployed,  and  it  is  to  the 
great  credit  of  General  Booth  and  his  friends  that  they  have,  whether 
hj  imitation  or  by  coincidence,  struck  on  the  same  path.  I  should 
not,  however,  touch  the  heart  of  this  subject  if  I  did  not,  finally,  em- 
phasize the  special  element  which  has  given  the  German  experiment 
its  vitality  and  promise.  It  is  not,  after  all,  a  system  which  has  done 
this  work;  it  is  a  man.  Back  of  all  the  mechanism  which  I  have 
described  stands  the  remarkable  personalit}^  which  has  devised  and 
controlled  it.  Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh  of  Bielefeld  is  best  known 
as  the  head  of  the  great  institution  for  the  care  of  epileptics  which  has 
in  ten  years  grown  up  round  his  hom.e.  About  1,200  of  these  pathetic 
patients  are  now  gathered  at  Bielefeld,  and  a  great  school  of  deacon- 
esses, numbering  now  more  than  500  women  enrolled  for  service,  has 
its  M?iUer-Raus  at  his  side.  His  works  of  mercy  have  multiplied 
about  him  into  a  considerable  town,  with  hospitals,  a  large  church, 
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and  many  industrial  undertakings  employing  his  less  afflicted  patients. 
Eacli  building  bears  a  scriptural  name  and  has  over  its  door  a  text. 
Thus,  the  home  for  epileptic  children  which  one  lirst  sees  is  known  as 
"Nazareth,"  and  as  one  enters  he  reads  the  touching  words:  "Can 
there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?  Come  and  see."  More 
lately,  this  indefatigable  man  has  turned  with  the  same  splendid  zeal 
to  the  problem  of  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor,  and  a  colony  of 
about  fifty  such  tenements  is  already  built  in  Bielefeld  and  in  part 
owned  by  the  occupants  themselves.  "A  hearth  and  threshold  of  our 
own,"  in  his  words,  "are  the  best  assurance  of  the  Christian  home;  " 
and  when  the  other  day  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  venerable 
man  in  his  modest  home  in  the  midst  of  his  great  institutions  he  was 
just  starting  to  confer  with  the  great  iron-master  Krupp,  of  Essen, 
who  proposes  to  build  at  once  for  his  workmen  five  hundred  detached 
tenements  on  the  Bielefeld  model.  Most  remarkable,  however,  in 
this  man's  character  is  his  superiority  to  the  mechanism  which  he  has 
thus  created.  He  is  not  submerged  by  details.  He  is  primarily  not 
an  administrator  but  a  spiritual  influence.  "  The  spirit  of  the  living 
creature  is  within  the  wheels."  All  this  varied  work  is  moved  by 
Christian  piety.  The  labor  colonies  illustrate  this.  Each  is  main- 
tained by  religious  interest.  The  Hans-  Vater  begins  each  day  by  lead- 
ing his  men  in  worship  and  then  leads  them  to  the  fields.  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  how  gently  and  naturally  this  man  of  such  diverse  and 
great  affairs  opened  his  heart  to  me  and  concluded  his  acute  discussion 
of  the  social  questions  of  the  time  with  the  words  which  evidently 
made  his  own  law  of  life:  ''^Achj  mein  Freund!  AUes  hcingt  con  der 
Ldebe  ah  T^ 

Francis  G.  Peabody. 
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General  Booth's  great  book,  "  In  Darkest  England  and  the  Way 
Out," — by  far  the  ablest  and  the  most  truly  scientific  treatise  ever 
written  in  any  language  upon  the  particular  social  problems  with  which 
it  deals, — was  given  to  the  public  in  October,  1890.  Within  a  few 
weeks  General  Booth  was  supplied  with  the  £100,000  which  he  had 
declared  to  be  the  minimum  capital  sum  necessary  for  the  initiation  of 
the  proposed  undertakings.  It  should  be  remembered  that  for  setting 
on  foot  the  entire  complex  program  as  described  in  the  book,  it  was 
distinctly  asserted  that  £1,000,000  would  be  required.  The  smaller 
sum  was,  however,  all  that  was  expected  at  first,  and  it  was  given  with 
commendable  promptness. 

Upon  no  one  point  perhaps  have  the  critics  been  more  unanimous 
in  their  misgivings  and  warnings  than  upon  the  possibilit}^  that  Gene- 
ral Booth  might  misappropriate  the  £100,000  rather  than  expend  it  in 
the  line  of  his  social  scheme.  It  is  only  just  to  remark  that  the  critics 
were  few,  and  that  in  very  rare  instances  were  they  persons  whose 
knowledge  or  experience  entitled  their  views  to  consideration.  But 
long  before  the  infelicitous  few  had  ceased  to  point  out  the  financial 
insecurity  of  a  plan  giving  General  Booth  so  full  a  control  over  funds 
which  had  been  contributed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  full 
control  and  scope, — the  money  had  been  specifically  appropriated  to 
the  various  branches  of  the  social-reform  work,  and  was  beginning  to 
produce  results. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  philanthropic  effort  has  there  been 
erected  with  so  small  a  sum  of,  money  a  "plant"  for  practical  work 
that  could  be  compared — in  extent,  variety,  harmony  of  parts,  and 
economic  efficiency — with  the  mechanism  that  has  been  created  and 
that  is  now  in  successful  operation  as  the  result  of  the  £100,000  given 
only  about  one  year  ago.  It  is  already  o^uite  too  late  for  General 
Booth  to  misappropriate  any  considerable  portion  of  the  money.  The 
fund  has  been  invested  in  a  series  of  agencies  working  openly  and 
visibly ;  full  accounts  of  expenditures  have  been  made  to  the  public  ,* 
the  social  scheme  is  no  longer  a  project,  but  is  a  vital  reality. 
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But  before  proceeding  to  any  detailed  account  of  what  has  been 
done,  let  us  ask  and  very  briefly  answer  the  questions  what  funda- 
mentally was  General  Booth's  scheme,  and  to  w4iat  extent  was  tliere 
at  the  outset  any  reason  for  doubting  its  substantial  success.  The 
scheme  w^as,  in  its  ultimate  essence,  simply  one  of  assisted  emigration, 
to  be  applied  under  highly  favoring  circumstances  to  the  "  submerged  ' 
elements  of  population  for  whom  a  change  of  environment  was  most 
to  be  desired.  The  critics  squinted  at  details  and  failed  to  compre- 
hend the  project  as  a  whole.  Assisted  emigration  has  become  a  famil- 
iar fact  in  this  generation.  Even  the  most  disorganized  and  inhuman 
transportation  of  paupers  and  convicts  from  overcrowded  European 
centres  to  the  newer  regions  of  the  world,  has  resulted  in  an  amazing 
elevation  of  the  population  thus  transferred.  But  General  Booth, 
controlling  already  a  marvellous  army  of  men  and  women  qualified  to 
carry  out  the  scheme,  proposed  to  erect  a  bridge  over  which  the  most 
unfortunate  of  the  English  poor  could  pass,  safely  and  protectedly,  to 
a  prepared  environment  that  would  afford  every  reasonable  chance  of 
moral  and  industrial  rehabilitation.  In  the  face  of  all  that  we  have 
seen  and  known  in  our  day  of  population-shifting  and  its  results,  was 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  General  Booth's  plan  was  imprac- 
ticable? Obviously  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  work  efficiently, 
up  to  the  extent  of  the  money  invested  in  it. 

General  Booth's  starting-point  is  his  robust  faith  in  the  possibility 
of  abolishing  the  worst  forms  of  social  misery  and  degradation  in  great 
cities.  And  let  it  be  affirmed  without  qualification  that  all  the  facts 
of  sanitary,  industrial,  and  moral  progress  in  the  past  half-century 
fully  justify  his  faith.  The  cardinal  fault  with  the  administration 
of  charity  in  general  has  been  its  scepticism  and  therefore  its  half- 
heartedness.  It  has  resigned  itself  to  attempts  at  palliating  the  inevi- 
table. It  is  all  very  well  to  nurse  each  case  of  typhoid  fever  as  it 
arises;  but  it  is  not  well  to  treat  epidemics  of  typhoid  as  mysterious 
visitations  of  Providence,  to  be  expected  through  all  time  to  come, 
when  in  fccct  they  are  altogether  preventable.  General  Booth's  sys- 
tem is  intended  to  be  as  a  great  hospital  for  the  socially  diseased;  and 
its  facilities  are  designed  to  suffice  for  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
highest  possible  percentage  of  cases.  The  only  true  economy  in  social 
and  charitable  reform  work  lies  in  carrying  given  cases  through  to 
recovery.  The  sum  officially  dispensed  as  poor  relief  by  the  local 
authorities  in  the  metropolis  of  London  last  year  was  about  $12,000,- 
000.     Mere  than  100,000  persons  were  "relieved,"  at  an  average  cost 
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of  more  than  $100  apiece.  Yet  very  little  pennanent  social  improve- 
ment results  from  the  expenditure  of  this  vast  annual  dole,  because 
almost  none  of  it  is  paid  out  upon  any  plans  designed  to  secure  social 
readjustment  and  the  real  relief  of  bad.  conditions.  Here  is  a  huge 
miasmatic  swamp,  with  a  diseased  and  helpless  population.  Great 
sums  are  spent  to  feed  the  people  and  give  them  medicines  just  where 
they  are,  when  part,  at  least,  of  the  money  might  better  have  under- 
taken to  drain  the  swamp  or  to  put  the  people  in  healthy  surround- 
ings. 

Abolishing  the  London  slums  is,  indeed,  as  literally  feasible  as 
draining  a  swamp.  It  is  a  work  that  various  agencies  are  now  con- 
spiring to  effect.  The  thing  will  have  been  accomplished  within 
twenty-five  years.  Improved  transit  and  suburban  housing  is  reliev- 
ing the  central  congestion,  so  that  the  population  of  "  the  City  "  proper 
has  fallen  from  157,000  in  1801,  112,000  in  1861,  75,000  in  1871, 
and  50,652  in  1881,  to  37,694:  in  1891.  The  new  census  shows  con- 
siderable actual  decline  of  population  in  Westminister  and  in  other 
crowded  central  districts,  although  the  outer  districts  of  the  metropolis 
have  grown  enormously  in  the  decade.  The  average  annual  death- 
rate  remains  more  than  30  per  1,000  in  the  central  districts  as  against 
18  in  the  outer  ones ;  but  sanitary  measures  have  reduced  the  central 
rate  by  nearly  or  quite  one-half  since  1840.  The  housing  question 
is  the  one  that  now  has  preference  with  the  London  County  Council. 
"Sweating"  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  slums  are  uppermost 
topics.  General  Booth's  project  has  the  merit  of  coming  at  a  time 
when  it  can  harmoniously  aid  a  general  movement  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slums.  Its  successful  methods  are  already  doing  much  to  stimu- 
late the  demand  for  a  radical  reform  of  the  poor  laws  and  an  expendi- 
ture of  the  enorm.ous  revenues  raised  by  the  poor  rates  in  such  ways 
as  will  diminish  poverty  and  co-operate  in  the  modern,  scientific  work 
of  social  reform.  General  Booth's  project,  then,  is  not  in  antagonism 
with  any  other  really  well-conceived  and  efficiently  administered  work 
for  social  progress,  but  becomes  simply  a  harmonious  factor  in  the 
movement  as  a  whole.  Its  special  usefulness  lies  in  its  fitness  to  act 
upon  the  very  lowest  and  most  degraded  classes. 

It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  a  report  of  large  results  within 
a  year  after  the  raising  of  the  £100,000,  But  let  us  imagine  ourselves 
making  a  quick  tour  of  inspection,  in  order  to  see  what  machinery  is  in 
operation.  I  may  add  that  just  before  Christmas  I  took  the  trouble  to 
make  a  personal  inspection  of  representative  portions  of  this  mechan- 
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ism.  First  let  us  glance  at  the  London  work,  without  reference  to 
the  provincial  cities.  Eight  important  '''  Shelters  "  for  men  are  to  be 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  These  are  well -managed  lodging- 
houses,  with  a  capacity  of  perhaps  from  250  to  600  each.  They  are  for 
the  homeless  and  out-of-work,  and  the  charge  of  two-pence  per  night 
is  often  remitted  at  the  dictates  of  common  humanity.  The  shelters 
are  always  crowded.  The  "Poor  Man's  Metropoles,"  of  which  there 
are  now  three  in  operation  in  London,  are  lodging-houses  of  a  superior 
character,  the  charges  being  four-pence  and  six-pence  according  to  ac- 
commodation. They  are  for  workingmen  who  have  jobs  but  no 
homes,  and  are  designed  to  compete  with  the  prevailing  type  of  four- 
penny  common  lodging-houses,  most  of  which  in  London  are  so 
thoroughly  repulsive  to  a  decent  workingman.  These  "  Metropoles  " 
are  spotlessly  clean,  have  reading-rooms,  good  bath  and  laundry  fa- 
cilities, and  much  home-like  comfort.     They,  too,  are  alwa3's  full. 

Of  "  Food  Depots, "  seven  or  eight  are  in  operation.  They  give 
the  outcast  more  nutriment  for  his  penny  or  two-pence  than  he  could 
possibly  get  elsewhere ;  but  liiey  have  none  of  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  free  soup  kitchen. 

General  Booth  had  tried  "Shelters,"  "Food  Depots,"  and  "Kescue 
Homes  "  for  some  years.  He  came  to  the  wise  conclusion  that  it  was 
not  enough  to  iind  shelter  and  a  breakfast  for  a  homeless  and  workless 
outcast.  It  was  necessary  to  find  him  work  and  see  him  on  his  legs 
again.  To  this  end,  each  m.an  needed  personal  and  discriminating 
attention,  and  labor  bureaus  were  requisite.  Two  such  labor  bureaus 
are  now  at  work  as  a  part  of  the  scheme. 

But  large  numbers  of  these  men  are  so  depleted  and  demoralized 
that  they  are  unfit  to  enter  upon  a  regular  situation  even  if  v;ork 
could  be  promptly  found  for  them.  It  is  necessary  to  take  them 
under  supervision  for  a  while.  To  this  end  a  series  of  "  Workshops 
and  Labor  Factories  "  was  found  indispensable.  In  these  establish- 
ments the  men  could  temporarily  work  at  assigned  tasks,  in  a  process 
of  toning  up  and  of  physical  and  moral  rehabilitation  under  kind  but 
firm  influences  and  with  comfortable  shelter  and  suitable  meals  pro- 
vided, their  work  being  at  first  rendered  in  compensation  for  food, 
shelter,  medical  care,  and  moral  guardianship,  while  after  a  time  some 
slight  wage  should  be  added. 

These  establishments  are  fitly  designated  as  "Elevators."  Their 
elevating  and  restoring  efl^ects  arc  indeed  remarkable.  There  arc  lunv 
six  London  institutions,  dillering  materially  from  one  another  in  the 
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kinds  of  work  done  in  them,  tliat  come  under  this  category  of  "  Work- 
shops and  Factories." 

On  the  women's  side  of  the  social  work  there  are  central  offices  for 
help  and  inquiry  and  servants'  registry  in  East  London;  there  are 
several  separate  "Shelters,"  "Food  Depots,"  and  "  Lodging-Honses  " 
and  a  number  of  "  Eescue  Homes;"  there  are  creches,  and  there  is 
employment  given  in  a  Salvation  Army  book-bindery,  a  knitting  fac- 
tory, a  laundr}^,  a  match  factory,  and  in  some  other  ways.  The  great 
majority  of  women  for  whom  work  is  done  are  helped  into  domestic 
service  under  good  conditions. 

"  Slum  Officers'  Posts  "  are  established  at  more  than  twenty  points 
in  London,  and  each,  is  a  headquarters  for  visiting  among  the  poor, 
picking  up  waifs  on  the  streets,  and  forwarding  as  outside  agents  and 
representatives  the  work  that  is  so  excellently  carried  on  inside  the 
shelters  and  shops  by  the  corps  of  officers  and  workers  who  operate 
the  various  social  agencies.  Altogether,  there  are  now  about  seventy- 
five  centres  in  London,  administering  social  relief  under  some  part  of 
the  "Darkest  England"  scheme.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  more  are 
effectively  opened  in  provincial  towns,  especially  in  Bristol,  Leeds, 
and  Bradford. 

The  "  Darkest  England  "  scheme  as  proposed  had  three  main  parts: 
(1)  the  ''  City  Colony,"'  (2)  the  "  Farm  Colony,"  and  (3)  the  "  Over-Sea 
Colony."  All  the  agencies  mentioned  above  as  at  work  in  London  are 
parts  of  the  city  colony.  Kegarded  as  the  city  colonists  are  the  sum 
total  of  the  unfortunate  and  destitute  people  who  are  brought  fully 
within  the  pale  of  the  related  congeries  of  relief  agencies.  Member- 
ship in  the  city  colony  is,  of  course,  if  strictly  construed,  limited  to 
those  who  are  not  onh^  fed  and  sheltered,  but  also  employed  for  the 
time  being  in  the  shops  and  factories  of  the  Salvation  Army=  But, 
more  broadly  viewed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  inclusive  of  all  those 
whose  cases  come  under  the  general  jDurvieu  and  dispensation  of  the 
"  social  wing's  "  work.  At  present  the  agencies  are  unequally  de- 
veloped. More  persons  can  be  fed  than  can  be  sheltered ;  and  more 
persons  can  be  sheltered  than  can  be  helped  to  regular  work  through 
the  labor  bureau  or  employed  in  the  Arniy's  own  shops  and  indus- 
trial enterprises.  But  the  system  grows  healthily,  and  the  whole  ten- 
dency is  towards  a  symmetry  of  parts  based  upon  careful  experience. 

The  second  main  branch  of  the  work  was  to  be  the  farm  colonies. 
The  first  of  these  colonies  has  been  formed,  in  the  most  interesting 
and  hopeful  way.     It  is  at  Hadleigh  in  Essex,  some  miles  down  the 
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Thames  below  London.  About  1,200  acres  of  land  were  purchased 
last  spring,  and  great  wisdom  was  shown  in  the  selection  of  the  tract. 
Deferring  a  more  detailed  account,  let  it  be  said  that  the  farm  colo- 
nists are  to  be  sifted  by  a  process  of  natural  selection  from  those  who 
have  endured  through  a  period  of  probation  in  the  agencies  of  the  city 
colony.  Obviously  the  enlargement  of  the  scheme  will  require  more 
than  one  farm  colony;  but  meanwhile  the  method  can  already  be 
found  in  successful  operation  at  Hadleigh. 

The  third  part  of  the  project,  the  "Over-Sea  Colony,"  remains  to 
be  put  into  efiect.  The  farm  colonists  in  England  are  to  serve  as  the 
training-schools  for  emigration.  Only  those  are  to  be  sent  who  have 
fully  demonstrated  their  fitness  in  most  respects  for  trans-oceanic  colo- 
nization. General  Booth  has  wisely  declined  to  make  haste  in  ac- 
quiring land  and  inaugurating — whether  in  South  Africa,  Australia, 
Canada,  or  elsewhere — his  first  over-sea  settlement.  But  there  has 
been  reserved  the  sum  of  £25,000  from  the  original  £100,000  for  the 
opening  of  this  part  of  the  enterprise.  So  many  good  offers  of  out- 
right donations  of  great  tracts  of  arable  land  have  been  made  to  the 
General,  that  it  is  altogether  certain  that  the  Army  can  successfully 
launch  its  new-world  pioneer  community  with  the  sum  that  is  laid 
aside  for  that  purpose.  General  Booth's  tour  around  the  world  will 
now  soon  be  followed  by  the  definite  choice  of  a  location.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  persons  whom  it  was  desired  to  help  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  "social  scheme,"  has 
already  been  met  by  experiences  going  to  show  that  in  no  feature  of 
the  project  will  this  difficulty  be  encountered. 

In  addition  to  the  £101,250  contributed  to  the  "  Darkest  England  " 
fund,  the  Salvation  Army  handed  over  assets  and  properties  valued  at 
nearly  £5,000.  The  balance  sheet  of  the  first  j^ear  shows  that  some  £33,- 
700  have  gone  into  the  "  City  Colony  "  fund,  £30,550  into  the  "  Farm 
Colony  "  fund,  £25,000  form  the  "Over-Sea  Colony  Reserve  Fund," 
£15,430  have  been  appropriated  to  the  "  City  Colony  "  working  account, 
and  £1,433  to  the  "  Farm  Colony  "  working  account.  The  statements 
of  investment  and  expenditure  are  published  in  such  satisfactory  detail 
as  to  give  the  inquirer  the  most  complete  information.  The  "  Darkest 
England  "  assets  on  the  opening  of  the  year  1892,  careful  deductions 
having  been  made  for  depreciation  of  buildings,  furniture,  machinery, 
and  tools,  are  £116,104;  so  that  the  capital  fund  has  grown  in  the 
process  of  use.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  note  that  the  work  of  the 
year  has   not  been  accomplished  by  the  eating  up  of   the  capital. 
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Nearly  £55,000  have  gone  into  actual  real  estate  investments,  half  for 
the  farm  propertj^  and  half  for  the  city  work.  Nearly  £80,000  is 
capital  that  now  exists  in  the  form  of  machinery,  furniture  aad  fittings 
and  tools,  and  in  materials  and  supplies  on  hand  at  the  farm  and  in 
the  workshops.  Nearly  £26,000  are  invested  in  colonial  government 
stocks,  this  sum  including  the  reserve  for  the  over-sea  colony. 

The  tlirift,  sound  judgmxCnt,  and  good  economy  that  have  been 
evinced  in  purchases,  leases,  and  expenditures  of  all  sorts,  not  only 
surpass  anything  else  that  I  have  ever  observed  in  large  outlays  for 
philanthropic  work,  but  are  far  beyond  what  one  would  expect  from  a 
well -managed  manufacturing  company  or  commercial  house.  That 
so  much  should  have  been  done  with  so  little  money  would  seem 
incredible  at  first.  But  it  is  all  explained  when  one  has  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  body  of  Salvation  Army  officers  and  helpers  who 
are  conducting  the  enterprise.  These  men  and  women  are  selected 
for  practical  fitness  and  efficiency.  They  are  consecrated  to  their 
work,  and  bring  to  it  an  unflagging  ardor  and  enthusiasm.  They  are 
well  disciplined  and  have  nothing  else  on  hand  to  divide  their  atten- 
tion. Moreover,  they  look  forward  to  nothing  else.  They  serve  at 
wages  which  are  less  than  one-third  those  that  the  state  would  have 
to  pay,  or  that  other  charitable  enterprises  ordinarily  pay,  for  services 
far  less  efficient  because  too  often  merely  perfunctory.  The  Salvation 
Army  workers  need  make  no  provision  for  the  future,  because  they 
constitute  a  great  brotherhood  that  will  care  for  its  own  sick  and  dis- 
abled when  the  need  arises.  One  may  criticise  the  Salvation  Army 
from  ever}^  point  of  view;  but  when  he  has  said  all  that  can  be  said 
it  remains  true  that  there  exists  to-day  no  other  organization  that  can 
compare  with  it  for  economical  and  efficient  work  among  the  poor  of 
the  English-speaking  cities.  With  such  an  organization,  whose  busi- 
ness is  managed  at  the  centre  and  carried  on  at  the  circumference  so 
economically  as  regards  salaries,  wages,  and  expenses  of  maintaining 
the  workers,  a  moderate  amount  of  money  can  be  made  to  produce 
amazing  results. 

General  Booth  did  not  expect  all  the  parts  of  his  scheme  to  be 
wdiolly  self-supporting.  For  instance,  he  did  not  believe  that  an  effi- 
cient work  for  the  rescue  of  unfortunate  girls  from  evil  courses  of  life 
could  be  carried  on — even  after  the  "  Eescue  Homes  "  (there  are  now 
sixteen  in  London)  had  been  opened  and  equipped — wholly  from  the 
proceeds  of  work  done  by  the  girls.  Nor  did  he  think  that  the  "  Crimi- 
nal Homes  "  and  "  Prison  Gate  Homes  "  would  quite  pay  their  own 
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way.  But  lie  bad  found  by  experience  tbat  tbe  "  Food  Depots  "  would 
sustain  tbeniselves  in  tbe  fullest  sense  of  tbe  term,  and  that  tbe 
"  Metropoles  "  or  superior  lodging-bouses  would  pay  a  profit  wbieb 
would  belp  to  meet  tbe  slight  deficit  tbat  might  be  incurred  in  operat- 
ing the  "Shelter"  homes  in  which  a  penny  pays  for  supper,  two- 
pence pays  for  bed  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  of  shelter,  and 
another  penny  pays  for  breakfast.  Tbe  advice  and  inquiry  bureaus 
were  expected  to  be  practically  self-sufficient.  The  labor  shops,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  were  designed  so  much  more  to  help  the  men  to  recover 
themselves  than  to  get  money  from  their  temporary  services,  that 
some  deficits  were  anticipated  in  their  operation.  But  tbe  results 
already  prove  tbat  the  deficits  will  be  small.  And  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  tbat  these  shops  are  teaching  men  trades,  recuperating  those 
whose  industrial  efficiency  has  been  lost,  and  at  the  same  time  reliev- 
ing the  official  poor  rates  and  all  other  charitable  organizations  of  any 
charge  on  account  of  these  people  both  present  and  prospective,  it 
ought  readily  to  be  seen  tbat  the  slight  deficit  which  the  operation  of 
the  factories  and  "  Elevators  "  involves  is  a  social  investment  that  pays 
a  hundred  per  cent  a  year.  The  match  factory,  employing  several 
hundred  women  and  girls  under  humane  conditions  not  existing  in 
other  English  match  factories,  is  already  a  triumphant  business  suc- 
cess. Tbe  women's  work  shops — book-binding,  knitting,  laundry, 
etc. — are  already  more  than  self-sustaining  in  the  aggregate. 

Some  figures  from  the  report  for  tbe  first  year  of  the  social  scheme 
are  worth  quoting.  More  than  2,900,000  meals  have  been  supplied 
by  the  cheap  food  depots,  of  which  210,000  were  given  free  from  a 
special  distress  fund  during  the  terrible  weather  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1891.  Nearly  100,000  breakfasts  at  a  farthing  each  have  been 
served  to  poor  children.  Half-penny  meals  have  been  sold  to  tbe 
number  of  perhaps  1,200,000,  and  meals  at  one  penny  or  more,  up  to 
four-pence,  have  aggregated  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.  Between  800,- 
000  and  400,000  nights'  lodgings  have  been  provided.  The  number 
for  1892  will  probably  be  more  than  1,500,000,  much  of  the  existing 
accommodation  having  been  provided  late  in  tbe  past  year.  About 
4,000  persons  can  now  be  sheltered  ever}^  night.  Tbe  numbers  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  received  into  tbe  factories  would  probably  amount 
to  about  4,000  men  and  women.  Employment  has  been  found  for 
6,000  men  by  tiie  labor  bureau  at  London.  Some  16,000  unem- 
ployed men  have  registered  at  the  labor  bureau.  Two  hundred  ex- 
convicts  have  been  received  in  the  first  of  the  prisoners'  homes,  with 
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a  view  to  protecting  them  and  giving  tliem  work  while  finding  per- 
manent places  for  them..  As  an  interesting  phase  of  the  work,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  2,354:  applications  to  find  lost  persons  have 
been  received,  and  605  such  persons  (chiefly  women)  have  been  actu- 
ally found.  In  the  "  Eescue  Homes  "  1,484  women  and  girls  were  re- 
ceived during  the  year.  More  than  445,000  visits  to  families  in  the 
slums  were  made  during  the  year  by  the  slum  ofncers,  and  eleven 
thousand  sick  persons  were  cared  for  by  them — these  slum  ofiicers 
being  chiefly  women. 

An  enterprise  that  will  have  enormous  development  during  1892 
is  the  great  London  "  Salvage  Wharf,"  on  the  river  bank,  Wellington 
Eoad,  Battersea.  Already  this  furnishes  employment  to  several  hun- 
dred persons,  and  there  begins  to  accumulate  there  a  vast  collection 
of  old  clothes,  old  furniture,  old  metal,  old  rags,  waste  paper,  old 
boots,  old  tin  cans,  and  rubbish  of  every  conceivable  kind.  In  the 
collection,  sorting,  and  various  utilization  of  this  waste  there  will  be 
employment  for  a  great  "Salvage  Corps,"  and  the  business  can  be 
made  profitable.  As  an  instance  of  the  sort  of  good  judgment  that 
has  been  exercised,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  farm  properties  were 
purposely  selected  near  enough  the  Thames  so  that  there  might  be  a 
farm-colony  wharf  to  which  manurial  refuse  or  other  bulky  materials 
could  be  barged  at  small  expense  from  the  city  salvage  wharf.  The 
farm  properties  are  contiguous,  but  of  great  variety  of  soil  and  condi- 
tion. Considerable  areas  must  be  redeemed  by  heavy  dyking,  drain- 
ing, filling,  and  fertilizing.  This  kind  of  work  can  be  done  by  the 
unskilled  labor  that  comes  from  the  city.  Portions  of  the  land  are 
used  as  a  dairy  farm,  other  portions  as  market  gardens,  and  another 
as  a  poultry  farm.  The  farms  will  soon  have  added  various  shops 
and  subsidiary  industries.  A  large  tract  of  brick-clay  land  is  pur- 
chased, and  brick-yards  are  soon  to  go  into  operation.  At  present 
there  are  about  three  hundred  men  on  the  farm.  The  number  can 
advantageously  be  doubled  as  soon  as  the  dormitories,  now  build- 
ing, are  ready.  So  far  as  possible,  all  carpentering  and  building  is 
done  by  the  "  submerged  "  mechanics  who  have  been  drawn  into  the 
shops  of  the  city  colony.  These  shops  also  make  all  the  benches 
and  ordinary  furniture  needed  in  any  department  of  Salvation  Army 
work,  and  even  make  the  tambourines  which  are  so  essential  a  feature 
of  the  Army's  street  parades  and  other  services.  It  is  now  certain 
that  the  farm  colony  w411  be  financially  successful.  The  food  depots 
in  the  city  afford  a  constant  market  at  good  prices  for  all  the  milk  and 
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vegetables  it  can  produce,  and  it  has  a  number  of  economic  advantages 
that  need  no  further  specification. 

The  first  work  that  unskilled  men  are  given  in  the  shops  is  that  of 
splitting  and  bunching  firewood,  or  kindling.  Carpentry,  painting, 
brush-making,  mattress-making,  and  various  other  lines  have  had 
some  developm.ent.  For  women,  the  match  factory,  the  knitting  fac- 
tory, the  book-bindery,  and  the  laundry  are  the  principal  existing  in- 
dustries. The  sorting  of  materials  at  the  salvage  wharf  may  grow 
into  a  form  of  employment  that  will  require  several  thousand  hands. 

Among  the  things  to  bo  attempted  in  the  near  future  are  a  lodg- 
ing-house for  boys,  an  "  Elevator  "  to  teach  them  trades,  and  a  country 
colony  for  their  special  benefit.  This  line  of  work  has  halted  only 
because  it  has  been  difficult  to  secure  the  lease  of  a  suitable  building. 
There  is  money  ready  to  establish  the  "Preventive  Home  for  Girls," 
and  the  same  difficulty  about  a  building  is  all  that  makes  delay ;  and 
the  separate  "  Inebriates'  Home  "  in  a  precisely  similar  fashion,  is  hin- 
dered by  the  great  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  way  of  leasing  property 
from  London  landlords  for  any  kind  of  reformatory  use. 

In  conclusion,  the  work  of  the  first  year  has  been  admirably  done, 
with  less  money  for  running  expenses  than  was  deemed  necessary  at 
the  start.  According  to  the  report  of  the  first  year's  work,  the  build- 
ings now  used  in  the  "Darkest  England  "  scheme  can  house  and  har- 
bor 4,580  human  beings  at  one  time,  and  "  they  are  always  full, — 
Shelters,  Metropoles,  Prisoners'  Home,  Farrn-Dormitories,  and  Rescue 
Homes," — while  thousands  are  waiting  for  their  chance.  "  Taking  six 
months  (the  longest  time  reckoned  on  for  keeping  a  Rescue  girl,  an 
ex  prisoner,  or  Farm  Colonist  in  their  widely  different  spheres  of 
training)  for  the  limit  of  residence,  the  scheme  has  been  in  position 
during  1891  to  offer  9,160  persons  the  fairest  possible  opportunity  of 
redeeming  sinful  or  imprudent  or  unfortunate  pasts  and  of  building  a 
new  career."  It  is  declared  that  1S92  must  see  this  working  capacity 
doubled.  The  public  interest  which  greeted  the  book  and  the  Gene- 
ral's speeches  a  year  ago,  was  not  idly  and  vainly  aroused.  Honest 
and  successful  work  has  been  done  to  justify  the  hopes  then  awakened. 
Continued  sympath}^  and  aid  would  seem  to  be  abundantly  merited 
by  the  conditions  under  which  the  scheme  has  entered  upon  its  sec- 
ond year. 

AliBERT  Sll.W. 
51  ' 


BANK  CIKCULATION   AND  FREE  COINAGE. 

About  two  years  ago  I  had  tlie  honor  to  present  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  plan  for 
a  permanent  National  Bank  circulation ;  and  I  now  present  this  pro- 
position in.  a  condensed  form,  for  consideration  with  other  similar  pro- 
positions which  have  since  been  presented  here  and  elsewhere. 

I  believe  that  the  circulation  we  had  in  this  country  from  1863  until 
a  late  period  was  the  best  paper  currency  ever  issued  in  this  country, 
and,  probably,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  best  form  of 
circulating  notes  likely  to  be  issued  for  a  great  and  prosperous  country 
like  this.  It  v/as  a  currency  composed  of  about  one-half  of  Govern- 
ment notes  and  one-half  of  National  Bank  notes.  It  was  not  and  is 
not  an  ideal  currency,  such  as  I  would  prefer,  if  circulating  notes  are 
hereafter  to  be  issued  by  chartered  institutions  only,  such  as  were 
issued  in  small  amounts  years  ago  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  the 
City  of  New  Orleans,  and  such  as  are  now  issued  by  privileged  corpora- 
tions in  Canada,  and  by  privileged  corporations  in  European  countries. 
But  the  bank  circulation  to  which  I  have  referred  is  fast  being  with- 
drawn. The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  neither  willing  that  the 
National  Bank  currency  should  be  of  suihcient  profit  to  encourage  its 
issue,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
pass  the  necessary  legislation  to  authorize  the  National  Banks  to  re- 
tire, at  their  pleasure,  the  amount  outstanding. 

We  have,  however,  under  the  operation  of  this  law,  since  the  time 

when  the  m.aximum  amount  reached  $352,000,000,  retired  about  $230,- 

000,000  of  this  currency  voluntarily.     In  the  year  1878,  in  an  official 

document,  I  said : 

"  Few  persons  have  a  just  conception  of  the  many  aclvanta-ges  possessed  by 
a  homogeneous  carrency,  fully  secured,  the  issue  of  a  single  system,  redeemable 

At  the  Convention  of  the  American  Bani^ers'  Association,  lately  held  at  New 
Orleans,  Mr.  John  Jay  Knox,  Pi'esident  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic,  of 
New  York,  discussed  the  subjects  of  *'  A  Permanent  National  Bank  Circulation," 
and  of  '^Free  Coinage  of  Silver."  Upon  request,  Mr.  Knox  has  revised  these 
discussions  from  the  advance  sheets  of  the  "  Pi'oceedings  of  the  Association,"  for 
pubhcftioii  in  tiie  Forum. 
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at  a  common  point,  and  excepted  i)*om  the  discount  occasioned  by  any  irregular- 
ity of  value  in  dillerent  localities.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  obtain  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  exchange  issued  annually  upon  New  York  by  the  West- 
ern and  Southern  States. 

"  The  amount  drawn  upon  Nev/  York  is  estimated  at  nearly  $3,000,000,000 
annually,  and  it  will  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  not  less  than  $4,000,000,- 

000  annually  are  drawn  in  exchange  by  the  West  and  the  South  upon  the  East. 
The  amounts  drawn  upon  each  other  by  banks  in  tlie  commercial  cities  and  States 
of  the  East  is  also  great.  In  1859,  only  a  few  j'ears  ago,  the  average  cost  of  south- 
ern and  western  exchange  upon  New  York  was  not  less  than  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  If  this  latter  rate  should  be  restored  tiie  cost  of  exchange  alone 
would  be  $60,000,000  annually,  while  if  the  rate  would  be  but  one-half  of  one  per 
cent^  which  was  the  current  rate  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year  1860,  a 
loss  in  exchange  of  $30,000,000  annually  would  ensue,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss 
upon  the  issue  of  the  banks  not  properly  organized."  * 

This  was  in  1878c  Tlie  excJiange  of  the  South  and  the  West  upon 
the  East,  and  of  the  different  sections  upon  each  other,  has  immensely 
increased  since  that  time,  f 

The  repeal  of  a  single  clause  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  four  lines 
would  restore  to  each  State  the  right  again  to  authorize  the  issue  of 
bank  notes,  which  vrould  be  redeero.able  at  various  points  remote  from 
the  commercial  centres,  and  precipitate  again  upon  us  rates  of  ex- 
change similar  in  degree,  if  not  so  great  in  amount,  as  those  to  which 

1  have  just  referred. 

A  bank  circulation  founded  iipon  the  assets  of  a  bank  can  be 
issued  only  to  such  institutions  as  hold  convertible  assets  and  are 
m-anaged  by  men  skilled  in  the  principles  of  sound  banking.  Cir- 
culation of  this  kind  has  been  heretofore  successfully  issued  by  the 
joint-stock  banks  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  and  by  other  chartered 
institutioDs  like  the  Bank  of  France,  and  the  Eoyal  Bank  of  Ger- 
many, but  there  is  no  probability  of  the  passage  of  a  law  in  this  coun- 
try authorizing  the  issue  of  circulation  to  privileged  corporations.  At 
the  time  the  National  Bank  Law  was  first  passed  in  1863,  the  amount 
of  circulation  authorized  to  be  issued  was  limited,  and  it  was  truth- 
fully said  by  those  who  opposed  the  system  that  it  was  a  monopoly. 
The  banks  which  were  organized  in  the  Eastern  States  absorbed  the 
circulation  wliich  had  been  authorized,  and  there  was  little,  if  any, 
loft  for  the  use  of  banks  orgarized  or  to  be  organized  in  otlier  sec- 

*  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  1878,  p.  25. 

f  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  his  report  just  issued,  gives  returns 
from  the  National  Banks,  showing  that  the  amount  of  exchange  drawn  on  New 
York  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $7,830,000,000,  and  on  New  York  and  all 
other  ports  $12,783,000,000. 
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tioiis  of  the  couiitiT.  Tlie  subject  was  fully  discussed  throughout  the 
country,  and  finally  by  the  Act  of  January  14,  1875,  the  system  was 
thrown  open  to  all,  so  that  any  association  of  persons,  anywhere  in 
the  country,  could  organize  a  bank  and  issue  circulation  under  the 
same  general  law. 

The  attributes  of  a  perfect  system  of  paper  currency  in  this  or  any 
other  country  are:  1,  safety;  2,  elasticity;  3,  convertibility;  4,  uni- 
formity. The  greatest  and  most  important  of  these  is  safety.  It  is 
said  that  an  unsecured  note  issued  by  the  banking  institutions  of  the 
country,  based  upon  the  assets  of  the  bank  and  the  individual  lia- 
bility of  the  shareholders,  would  respond  to  the  demands  of  business. 
If  the  volume  was  too  great  the  notes  would  return  hom_e  for  redemp- 
tion. If  the  volume  was  too  small  a  greater  amount  would  be  issued. 
But  if  elasticity  should  be  obtained  at  the  risk  of  safety,  the  mistake 
would  be  irreparable.  The  currency  of  the  State  Banks  previous  to 
the  late  war  v^as  said  to  be  elastic,  but,  unfortunately,  it  Vv^as  as  elastic 
in  value  as  in  volume,  and  as  long  as  the  remembrance  of  the  wild- 
cat and  other  forms  of  ante-bellum  currency  remain,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  an  unsecured  bank  currency  being  substituted  for  treasury  or 
bank  notes,  which  are  perfectly  safe.  Those  who  advocate  a  system 
of  this  kind  for  the  banks  composing  the  National  Bank  system,  over- 
look the  fact  that  no  system  of  free  hanking  has  ever  been  successfully 
organized  or  continued,  which  permitted  the  issue  of  circulating  notes 
by  any  association  of  persons  desiring  to  found  a  bank,  without  ade- 
quate security  for  their  issues.  In  every  case  where  banks  have 
been  organized,  like  the  joint-stock  banks  of  England  and  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  our  neighbor,  Canada,  it  is  well  known  that  such  banks 
have  been  authorized  under  special  charters  or  by  special  legislation, 
for  a  few  favored  persons  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  ob- 
tain special  privileges  not  granted  to  all. 

Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  the  liability  in  Scotch  banks,  if  not 
the  English,  is  unlimited,  and  that  upon  the  failure  of  such  a  bank 
every  dollar  of  the  property  of  each  and  every  stockholder  may  be 
taken  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  corporation,  even  though  the  shareholder 
should  own  but  one  share  of  $100  in  stock.  The  systeA  in  effect  w^as 
an  authorized  partnership  and  not  a  corporation  with  limited  liability. 

So  much  for  a  currency  that  is  elastic,  but  not  well  secured.  How- 
ever desirable  such  a  currency  may  be,  we  all  know  no  system  of 
bank  circulation  can  be  authorized  in  this  country,  which  will  give  a 
special  privilege  to  a  few  persons.     No  special  law  can  be  passed; 
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sncli  privileges  must  be  open  alike  to  all  bank  corporations.  Nor 
should  the  forty-four  different  States  of  the  Union  ever  be  permitted, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  authorize  the  issue  of  circulating  notes. 
What  we  need  in  a  country  like  this,  if  we  are  to  have  a  bank  circu- 
lation, which  1  hope  we  are  to  have  at  some  time  in  the  future,  is  a 
circulation  which  is  both  safe  and  elastic.  I  grant  that  the  National 
Bank  circulation,  while  it  filled  all  of  three  requirements  of  safety, 
convertibility,  and  uniformity,  was  defective  in  the  principle  of  elas- 
ticity. 

The  proposition  which  I  had  the  honor  to  present  to  Congress  was,  in 
brief  terms,  as  follows :  That  National  Banks  organized  in  this  countrj^ 
should  be  allowed  to  issue  circulation  upon  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
their  capital.  A  bank  of  §400.000  capital  should  have  the  right  to 
issue  circulation  to  the  amount  of  $800,000.  Half  of  that  circulation 
($150,000)  would  be  secured  by  gold  or  silver  coin  or  bullion,  or,  if 
you  please,  by  the  public  debt,  until  the  matuiity  of  the  four  per  cents 
in  1907.  So  far  the  circulation  would  be  based  on  security  similar  to 
that  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  other  portion  of  the  circulation 
would  be  secured  by  a  safety  fund.  Of  course,  if  circulation  was 
issued  on  gold  or  silver  coin  cr  bullion  alone,  there  would  be  no  profit 
on  that  circulation ;  but  upon  the  other  half  of  the  circulation  there 
Wv-^.iiid  be  a  sufficient  profit,  as  it  would  be  secured  wholly  by  a  safety 
fnnd. 

The  principle  of  the  safety  fund  rests  upon  the  well-established 
fact  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  banks  are  managed  with  ability, 
and  under  no  circumstances  are  likely  to  become  insolvent.  We  have 
experience  to  guide  us  in  this  matter."^'  During  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
during  twenty -five  years,  one  hundred  and  thirty  National  Banks  failed, 
having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  $15,000,000.  Under  this  system 
one-half  that  amount  would  have  been  secured  by  a  deposit  of  coin  or 
bullion.  The  other  half  would  have  been  secured  by  a  safety  fund. 
This  safety  fund  would  be  formed  by  a  contribution  of  all  the  banks  of 

*  The  Comptroller  in  his  report  for  December  7,  1891,  gives,  on  page  5,  the 
number  of  National  Banks  organized  from  18G3  to  1891  as  4,G48,  with  an  ag<:i^rogate 
capital  of  $083,000,000.  Of  these  banks  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  fuiled  during 
twenty-nine  years,  having  a  capital  of  $30,000,000.  If  circulation  amounting  to 
$3.')0,000,000  had  been  issued  upon  three-fourths  of  the  aimual  average  capital  of 
ail  the  National  banks,  we  sho\;ld  Ivave  had  an  annual  loss  during  the  twenty-nine 
years  of,  say,  $750,000,  one-half  o"  which  would  liave  been  sec\H'ed.  The  loss 
arising  from  the  other  one-half  of  the  aggregate  bank  circulation  woidd  have 
been  $380,000  annually,  and  the  income  from  the  safety  fund  $3,500,000. 
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tlie  country  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  circulation  issued,  the 
same  amount  that  is  now  contributed  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  a  tax  upon  circulation.  We  would  have  then  a  loss 
of  $15,000,000  during  every  twenty -five  years,  an  annual  loss  of  $600,- 
000.  One-half  of  this  annual  loss  would  be  secured  by  the  safety  fund 
and  the  other  half  by  bonds  or  by  coin  or  bullion.  The  income  of  the 
safety  fund  derived  from  the  tax  of  one  per  cent,  provided  that 
$300,000,000  of  circulation  was  issued,  would  be  $3,000,000  a  year. 
The  loss  would  be  $300,000,  or  a  loss  of  only  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  of  the  income,  taking  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years  as  correct  data.  If  the  loss  should  be  five  times  greater  or  ten 
times  greater  than  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  there 
would  be  still  enough  in  the  safety  fund  to  cover  all  possible  require- 
ments. If  the  safety  fund  should  by  any  possibility  be  exhausted, 
the  unsecured  insolvent  notes  would  be  entitled  to  preference  in  pay- 
ment from  the  assets  of  the  bank  and  the  individual  liability  of  the 
stockholders.  While  the  total  of  insolvent  National  Bank  notes 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  $15,000,000,  the  amount 
derived  from  the  assets  and  the  individual  liability  of  the  stockholders 
of  insolvent  banks  has  been  more  than  $16,000,000.  So  that  such  in- 
solvent notes,  if  the  banking  system  is  conducted  as  safely  in  the  f uturo 
as  in  the  past,  would  be  secure  without  a  safety  fund.  But  without 
the  safety  fund  the  amount  which  would  be  taken  to  pay  these  notes 
would  be  taken  from  the  fund  which  properly  belongs  to  the  deposi- 
tors of  the  bank. 

The  present  proposition  differs  from  all  others  which  have  been 
previously  offered,  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  a  practical  combination  of 
our  present  system  of  absolute  security  with  that  of  the  safety  fund. 
It  provides,  in  the  first  place,  an  issue  of  circulation  for  only  three- 
fourths  of  the  capital;  secondly,  absolute  security  for  fifty  per  cent  of 
that  amount;  and,  thirdly,  a  rapidly  increasing  and  abundant  safety 
fund  as  security  for  fifty  per  cent  of  the  circulation ;  and,  finally,  a 
pledge  of  all  the  assets  of  an  insolvent  bank,  and  the  individual  lia- 
bility of  its  stockholders  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  its  notes. 

If  the  tax  of  one  per  cent  upon  circulation  should  not  supply  an 
abundant  safety  fund  it  can  be  increased ;  if  the  fund  is  too  great  it 
can  be  reduced.  The  other  provisions  of  the  National  Bank  Act  in 
reference  to  the  security,  the  redemption,  and  the  retirement  of  the 
circulation  v/ould  be  continued  as  at  present. 

When  a  large  safety  fund  slin^  have  accumula*ted,  then  the  amount 
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of  circulation  to  be  issued  may  be  increased  twenty-ilve  per  cent,  or  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  capital  of  such  banks  as  shall  desire  it,  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  an  increase  is  most  needed.  This  addition  of 
circulation  in  the  fall  season  of  the  year  should  be  printed  upon  dis- 
tinctive yellow  paper,  and  would  be  readily  retired  if  the  law  should 
authorize  it  to  bear  interest  from  a  given  date,  or  if  a  small  premium 
should  be  required,  to  be  paid  by  the  issuing  bank  (say  one-fourth  of 
one  per  cent)  upon  such  circulation  as  remained  outstanding  after  a 
date  to  be  fixed  annually  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Such 
an  addition  to  the  circulation  could  probably  be  safely  made,  and  thus 
contribute  largely  each  year  to  that  elasticity  of  the  currency,  which 
is  so  much  desired. 

Free  Coinage  of  Silver. 

I  am  happy  to  agree  with  the  statement  that  the  silver  dollar 
now  coined  in  this  country,  if  held  in  England,  would  be  worth  a 
gold  dollar,  less  the  loss  of  interest  and  the  cost  of  transportation 
across  the  Atlantic.  This  statement  is  true.  I  hold  in  ray  hand  the 
five-cent  nickel  coin.  If  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  these  five- 
cent  nickel  coins,  which  are  intrinsically  worth  one  cent  each  in  the 
bullion  market,  were  offered  for  sale  in  China  or  in  Japan,  in  England 
or  in  France,  to  a  shrewd  broker,  they  would  be  worth  to  him  exactly 
one  liundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  less  the  loss  of  interest  and 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  England  or  France,  or  China  or  Japan, 
to  this  country.  What  amount  that  broker  would  give  for  such  a 
large  amount  of  nickel  coin  or  silver  dollars  is  quite  another  question ! 

I  hold  in  my  hand  our  smallest  coin ;  not  so  small  as  the  centime 
of  France  or  the  pfennig,  the  smallest  copper  coin  of  Germany ;  but  the 
centime  of  France,  the  pfennig  of  Germany,  the  one-cent  piece  of  the 
United  States,  are  all  worth  anywdiere  their  nominal  value  in  gold, 
less  the  loss  of  interest  and  the  cost  of  transportation  to  their  respec- 
tive countries. 

Why  is  this?  Nou  far  distant  is  our  neighbor  the  Kepublic  of 
Mexico.  It  issues  a  silver  dollar.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  in  circula- 
tion here.  Ever}^  bank  in  the  country  held  these  coins  during  the 
war  and  before  the  resumption  of  gold  payments.  Have  we  any  of 
them  now?  The  silver  dollar  of  Mexico  is  a  full  legal-tender  in  all 
payments  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  silver  dollar  of  Mexico  is 
worth  more  iutriusically  than  the  four-hundred-and-twelve-and-a-half- 
grain  dollar  of  the  United  States.     Why  is  it  not  worth  a  gold  dollar 
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less  the  cost  of  ti'ansportation  to  Mexico?  Mexico  is  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver !  Why  then  do 
we  not  receive  this  Mexican  dollar  at  par  over  our  counters?  How 
long  after  we  have  had  the  benefits  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  will 
cur  silver  dollar  of  four  hundred  twelve  and  a  half  grains  be  received 
in  the  capitals  of  the  Old  World  at  its  face  value  in  gold,  at  one  hundred 
cents  on  the  dollar,  less  the  cost  of  transportation?  How  long  will  it 
be  received  at  our  bank  counters  at  par  in  gold  after  free  coinage  has 
been  authorized?  I  need  not  reply  to  that  question.  All  financial 
men  know  that  when  free  coinage  is  authorized,  our  silver  dollar  here 
and  abroad  will  be  v/orth  only  its  intrinsic  value,  as  the  silver  dollar 
of  Mexico  is  worth  only  its  intrinsic  value.  They  know  what  a  credit 
this  great  United  States  has  built  up;  they  know  what  credit  the 
great  Eepublic  of  France  enjoys ;  they  know  V\^hat  credit  the  German 
Empire,  the  Em.pire  of  Great  Britaiji,  and  the  Bank  of  England  has. 
Back  of  their  one-cent  pieces,  back  of  their  centimes,  back  of  their 
pfennigs,  back  of  their  half-crowns,  and  of  their  subsidiary  silver 
coinage,  is  the  credit  of  the  countrj^,  the  promise  to  redeem  these  coins 
in  gold.  That  is  the  answer  to  the  question  why  the  silver  dollar  to- 
day is  worth  more  than  its  intrinsic  value  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
dealers  in  bullion.  It  is  because  these  coins  are  redeemable  in  gold, 
it  is  because  we  are  upon  the  gold,  and  not  upon  the  silver  standard. 
When  free  coinage  of  sih^er  comes,  the  promise  of  this  great  country, 
with  its  great  credit  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  world,  is  with- 
drawn, and  our  silver  dollar,  like  the  Mexican  dollar,  becomes  worth 
its  intrinsic  value  onl}^,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Two  years  ago  we  were  issuing  silver  certificates  based  on  silver 
dollars  of  412J  grains.  We  were  not  only  issuing  these  certifi- 
cates, but  about  thirty  millions  of  silver  dollars  were  being  coined 
annuall}^  at  a  large  expense.  In  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  at  Kansas  City  on  September  26,  1889,  a 
resolution  was  introduced  instructing  the  Executive  Council  to  con- 
sider the  policy  of  issuing  no  silver  certificates  thereafter  except  those 
based  upon  the  full  miarket  value  of  silver.  In  the  discussions  at  that 
convention,  the  policy  was  advocated  of  issuing  no  more  silver  cer- 
tificates, except  those  based  upon  the  market  value  of  silver ;  of  stop- 
ping the  coinage  of  silver  because  the  silver  bullion  itself  was  a  better 
security  than  the  silver  coin,  and  because  the  expense  of  coining  each 
one  hundred  million  of  silver  dollars  was  at  least  two  millions.  In 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  it  was  also  said: 
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"  Some  gentiemen  are  sanguiue  that  the  purcbaKC  of  48  miliions' 
worth  of  silver  annually  and  its  coinage  at  great  expense  will  rapidly 
eniio.nce  the  value  of  silver.  Equally  sanguine  were  the  advocates  of 
silver  coinage  ten  years  ago  when  we  commenced  the  purchase  of  $24,- 
000,000  annually,  but  the  result  has  not  justified  their  hopes ;  for  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline  in  its  value.  The  rise  of  silver  expected 
may  not  follow  upon  the  purchases  of  the  Government.  A  largely 
increased  production  may  prevent  it.  The  hoards  of  silver  held  by 
other  countries,  and  by  France  as  well  as  by  Germany,  are  a  continual 
menace  upon  the  market.  The  probability  of  a  change  of  legislation 
in  this  country  in  reference  to  the  purchase  of  silver,  the  certainty 
that  the  purchase  of  silver  will  cease  not  long  hence,  even  if  the  pro- 
posed plan  sliould  be  adopted,  will  have  the  effect  to  prevent  the 
rapid  enhancement  of  its  value.  Even  if  there  should  be  a  temporary 
rise,  the  increased  smeltage  of  inferior  ores  consequent  upon  the  in- 
crease in  price,  and  the  danger  of  the  disappearance  from  the  market 
of  a  purchaser  like  the  Government,  will  combine  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  the  relationship  of  silver  to  gold —-of  16  to  1 — of  fifteen  years 
ago." 

But  the  Act  of  July  14,  1890,  more  than  doubled  the  annual  pur- 
chases of  silver.  It  increased  the  purchases  from  2,000,000  to  4,500,000 
ounces  monthly.  This  Act  has  been  in  operation  seventeen  months. 
Daring  this  time  70,000,000  ounces,  or  more  than  tivo  thousand  tiuo 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  silver  hidlion,  have  been  bought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  during  this  time  the  price  has  fallen  from  114  to  96,  a 
decline  of  18  cents  per  ounce !  These  figures  and  the  monthly  figures 
from  the  Treasury  are  a  more  convincing  argument  against  free  coinage 
than  any  words ! 

President  Harrison  presents  the  facts  concisely  and  forcibly  in  his 
Message  to  the  present  Congress,  when  he  says : 

"  Under  the  law  of  July  14,  1890,  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  has  purchased 
since  August  13th,  during-  the  fiscal  year  43,893,113  ounces  of  silver  bullion  at  an 
average  cost  of  $1,045  per  ounce.  The  highest  price  paid  during  the  year  was 
$1.2025  and  the  lowest  $0.9636,  In  exchange  for  this  silver  bullion  there  have 
been  issued  $50,577,498  of  the  Treasury  notes  authorized  by  the  act.  The  lowest 
price  of  silvei-  reached  during  the  fiscal  year  was  $0.9636  on  April  22,  1801,  but  on 
November  1st  the  market  price  was  only  $0.96,  whicli  would  give  to  the  silver 
dollars  a  bullion  value  of  74]-  cents. 

"Before  the  influence  of  the  prospective  silver  legislation  was  folt  in  the 
market,  silver  was  worth  in  New  York  about  $0,955  per  ounce.  The  ablest  advo- 
cates of  free  coinage  in  the  I'lst  Congre.ss  were  most  confident  in  their  predictions 
that  the  purchases  by  the  Government  required  by  law  would  at  once  bring  tlie 
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price  of  silver  to  $1.2929  per  ounce,  wliicli  would  make  the  bullion  value  of  a  dol- 
lar 100  cents  and  hold  it  there.  The  prophecies  of  the  anti-silver  men  of  disasters 
to  result  from  the  coinage  of  $2,000,000  per  month  were  not  wider  of  the  mark. 
The  fi-iends  of  free  silver  are  not  agreed,  1  think,  as  to  the  cniises  that  brought 
their  hopeful  predictions  to  naught.  Some  facts  are  known.  The  exports  of  sil- 
ver from  London  to  India  during  the  flrst  nine  months  of  this  calendar  year  fell 
olT  over  fifty  per  cent,  or  $17,202,730,  compared  with  the  same  months  of  the  pre- 
ceding \-ear.  The  exports  of  domestic  silver  bullion  from  this  country,  which  had 
averaged  for  the  last  ten  years  over  $17,000,000,  fell  in  the  last  fiscal  year  to  $13,- 
707,391,  icliile,  for  the  first  time  in  recent  years,  the  imports  of  silver  into  this 
country  exceeded  the  exportshy  the  sum  o/ $2,745,365.  in  the  previous  year  the 
net  exports  of  silver  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $8,545,455.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  increased  from  50,000.000  ounces  in  1889,  to  54,500,- 
000  in  1890.  The  Government  is  now  buying  and  putting  aside  annually  54,000,- 
000  ounces,  which,  allowing  for  7,140,000  ounces  of  new  bullion  used  in  the  arts, 
is  6,640,000  more  than  our  domestic  product  available  for  coinage.  .  .  .  Nor 
should  it  he  forgotten  that  for  every  dollar  of  these  notes  issued,  a  full  dollar's 
worth  of  silver  hullicn  is  at  the  time  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  a  security  for 
its  redempt  ion, " 

The  Act  of  July  14,  1890,  provides  "  that  the  Treasury  notes  issued 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  redeemable  on 
demand  in  coin  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  or  at  the  office 
of  any  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  when  so  redeemed 
may  be  re-issued,  but  no  greater  or  less  amount  of  such  notes  shall  be 
outstanding  at  any  time  than  the  cost  of  the  silver  bullion  and  the 
standard  silver  dollars  coined  therefrom,  then  held  in  the  Treasury 
purchased  by  such  notes.  .  .  .  That  upon  the  demand  of  the  holder  of 
any  of  the  Treasury  notes  herein  provided  for,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  redeem 
such  notes  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  his  discretion,  it  being  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a 
parity  with  each  other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio  or  such  ratio  as 
may  be  provided  by  law.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
each  month  coin  two  million  ounces  of  silver  bullion  purchased  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  into  standard  silver  dollars  until  the  first 
day  of  July,  1891,  and  after  that  time  he  shall  coin  of  the  silver  bul- 
lion purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  much  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  Treasury  notes  herein 
provided  for,  and  any  gain  or  seigniorage  arising  from  such  coinage 
shall  be  accounted  for  and  paid  into  the  Treasury." 

Under  this  Act  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  is  no  longer  obliga- 
tory, and  under  its  provisions  promisscry  notes  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  aie  now  issued  instead  of  silver  certificates.     It  is 
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important  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury announces  that  hereafter  in  the  issue  of  every  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  certificates  we  are  to  save  two  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  tlie 
cost  of  coinage,  and  v^e  are  to  issue  these  promissory  notes  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  we  are  to  retain  behind  them 
the  whole  bullion  value  of  the  silver.  Here  is  what  he  said,  at 
Findlay,  O. : 

"  Many  sound  thinkers  believe  that  the  present  legislotion  upon  the  silver 
question  is  not  sufficiently  conservative.  In  other  words,  that  we  have  already 
gone  so  far  as  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  gold  paynrients.  I  do  not  see  any 
immediate  danger  from  the  present  policy,  which  requires  for  every  dollar  of 
paper  issued  for  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  an  equal  dollar's  woi^th  of  bullion 
behind  it.  This  act  does  not  require — except  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the 
Treasury  notes  issued  in  payment  for  bullion— the  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  .  .  . 

*'  When  we  coin  gold  and  silver  we  stack  up  the  product  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  and  issue  certificates  for  these  gold  and  silver  dollars,  which 
the  people  use  in  preference  to  the  gold  and  silver  coin  itself.  Of  the  coined  silver 
dollars  (now  about  408,000,000),  something  over  $60,000,000  are  bodily  in  circula- 
tion, and  about  $24,800,000  are  held  in  the  Treasury  vaults  against  the  issue  of 
Treasury  notes,  coined  between  the  loth  day  of  August,  1890  and  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1891,  under  the  Act  of  July  14,  1890.  The  balance,  $334,000,000,  is  repre- 
sented by  silver  certificates. 

"When  you  present  a  check  to  the  bank  if  j'cu  are  offered  gold  you  prefer 
paper,  whetlier  it  be  bank  notes,  Treasury  notes,  gold  certificates  or  silver  certifi- 
cates. In  fact,  you  do  not  stop  to  determine  which  of  these  you  receive,  but 
prefer  the  paper  to  the  gold  t  and  if  you  are  offered  more  than  five  dollars  in 
silver  you  absolutely  rebel  against  taking  it.  I  ask,  then,  can  any  one  tell  me 
what  the  use  is  of  going  to  the  expense  of  coining  either  gold  or  silver,  and  after 
it  is  coined  to  stack  it  up  in  the  Treasury  and  issue  certificates  against  it?  Why 
not  issue  certificates  for  the  bullion  and  save  the  trouble  and  expense  of  coinage? 
Of  course  I  mean  that  v/e  shall  coin  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  our  people  may 
desire  to  use,  but  beyond  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for 
coinage." 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  legislation  of 
the  last  Congress,  and  the  v/hole  country  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  fact  that  it  has  a  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  who  believes  and  who 
intends  that  all  the  silver  bullion  bought,  shall  be  sacredly  held  as 
security  for  the  issue  of  silver  Treasury  notes,  as  United  States  bonds 
are  held  as  security  for  National  Bank  notes.  The  country  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  the  late  law,  which  in  my  opinion 
contained  unwise  legislation,  increasing  the  purchases  of  silver  and 
making  the  new  notes  a  legal  tender,  also  contained  these  two  r/oorZ  pro- 
visions improving  previous  legislation  ;  and  also  that  it  has  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  who  states  unqualilledly  in  the  letter  which  was  read  at 
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tlie  last  convention  oftlie  American  Bankers'  Association,  in  New  Oi"- 
leans,  as  well  as  in  his  speeches  elsewhere,  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  main- 
tain gold  payments,  to  redeem  these  late  issues  based  upon  silver  and 
upon  the  credit  of  the  Government,  at  all  times  in  gold  coin,  which  is 
the  basis  here  and  elsewhere.  It  is  the  basis  not  only  in  England,  but 
really  also  in  France;  for  the  English  sovereign  is  the  recognized 
standard  of  value  in  all  great  financial  transactions  in  every  country  the 
world  around. 

John  Jay  Knox. 
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In  an  age  so  remarkable  as  the  present  for  tlie  variety  of  its  indus- 
tries and  the  great  and  ever-increasing  scope  of  its  scientific  acquire- 
ments it  becomes  each  day  more  evident  that  the  powers  of  an  indi- 
vidual are  inadequate  to  master  thoroughly  more  than  one  branch  of 
knowledge  or  one  form  of  industry,  or,  in  some  caseS;  even  more  than 
a  subdivision  or  special  application  of  either.  To  excel  in  the  rush 
of  time  and  events,  it  is  imperative  to  concentrate  energy,  vitality,  and 
attention.  Every  trade  has  its  bibliography  and  growing  body  of 
scientilic  law;  every  science  has  its  mass  of  data  to  be  assimilated 
and  its  unknown  regions  awaiting  exploration.  Competition  is  keen ; 
the  number  of  cle^ir  active  thinkers  multiply ;  the  standard  of  achieve- 
ment is  pushed  rapidly  forward.  "Woe  to  the  sciolist,  the  smatterer 
of  any  stripe  who  enters  the  light  with  a  sword  of  straw !  If  the 
blade  is  not  keen,  the  steel  tempered,  the  grip  strong,  the  point  true 
— fall  to  the  rear,  or  be  trampled  upon. 

The  trade  of  war  has  felt  this  impulse.  Through  successive  ages 
its  great  principles  have  been  slowly  formulated,  indistin-ctly  appre- 
hended, grasped  by  isolated  geniuses  alone.  Its  details  multiplied  in 
incoherence  and  its  personnel  remained  for  the  most  part  an  assem- 
blage of  impersonal  units  of  whom  no  higher  quality  was  demanded 
than  physical  courage  and  blind  obedience.  The  spirit  of  the  age  has 
changed  all  this.  Slowly  at  first  and  latterly  with  a  rush  the  princi- 
ples of  science  have  invaded  every  detail  of  the  art  of  war  and  con- 
trolled the  operation  of  its  entire  mechanism.  It  is  no  longer,  if  it 
ever  was,  the  art  of  luck  and  audacity  dominated  by  genius ;  but  an 
art  of  method  and  minute  elaboration ;  of  exhaustive  research  and 
careful  preparation;  of  test,  of  experiment,  of  caution;  and  above  all, 
of  individual  responsibility  and  development.  Woe  to  the  people 
who  Invoke  the  power  of  the  sword  and  fail  to  sharpen  it,  who  trust- 
ing war,  fail  to  master  it.  If  peace  and  its  fruits  are  at  the  price  of 
battle,  then  the  law  of  battle  must  be  learned.  P>om  this  conclusion 
there  is  no  esca])c.  All  history  shows  it.  However  crude  its  method, 
success  in  war  on  a  large  scale  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  best 
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scientific  organization  of  tlie  art  at  any  particular  epoch,  and  the  dif- 
ferent eras  of  conquest  have  been  marked  hj  the  dominance  of  supe- 
rior systems,  such  as  they  were,  in  the  grasp  of  a  master.  From 
Barneses  and  Cyrus  to  Frederick  and  Napoleon,  the  leaders  conquered 
by  means  of  the  best  system  of  scientific  fighting  of  their  own  time 
or  region,  thoroughly  mastered  and  vigorously  carried  out.  In  every 
case  it  was  not  genius  leading  a  mob  to  m.iraculous  achievement,  but 
genius  creating  or  perfecting  a  system  with  infinite  23ains  and  operat- 
ing it  according  to  the  principles  of  its  most  effective  application. 

In  earlier  days  disorganization  was  the  rule,  discipline  and  order 
the  exception.  Whenever  the  two  came  in  conflict  the  issue  was  not 
doubtful.  But  the  means  and  details  of  war  were  simple ;  to-day  they 
are  complex.  Close  contact  of  fighting  bodies  simplified  both  strategy 
and  tactics;  to-day  long  range  and  power  of  rapid  movement  com- 
plicate both. 

Probably  the  two  most  powerful  forces  of  mechanical  achievement 
are  those  which  promote  the  quick  diffusion  of  information  and  the 
means  of  easy  and  rapid  inter-communication.  By  the  one  knowl- 
edge is  made  universal  and  immediate ;  by  the  other  national  isola- 
tion is  impossible,  and  all  people  meet  each  other  face  to  face.  These 
two  forces  have  also  most  powerfully  affected  the  conditions  of  war, 
— on  the  one  hand  morally  and  politically ;  and  on  the  other,  practi- 
cally. Important  as  are  the  changes  in  the  enginery  of  war — the 
rapidity  of  fire-arm.s,  the  power  of  explosives,  the  foot-ton  energy,  the 
strength  of  defensive  armament,  the  increase  of  effective  range — 
they  all  yield  in  importance  to  celerity  and  precision  of  intelligence  and 
rapidity  of  movement.  But  all  taken  together  constitute,  nevertheless, 
the  new  conditions  of  the  science  of  fighting  with  which  the  modern 
soldixsr  has  to  reckon,  and  concerning  which  in  warfare  he  cannot  be  at 
the  same  time  ignorant  and  successful.  In  this  regard  it  is  that  Prussia 
has  fairly  earned  her  military  pre-eminence,  for  she  was  the  first  to 
see  clearly  the  drift  of  military  science  under  existing  conditions,  and 
while  the  rest  of  Europe  was  satisfied  with  the  traditions  of  the  Em- 
pire, to  lay  down  patiently  and  quietly  the  foundations  of  a  new  sys- 
tem whose  corner  stone  was  the  study  and  practical  organization  of  the 
forces  of  modern  scientific  progress.  The  history  of  the  development 
of  the  Prussian  idea  in  war  since  Scharnhorst  is  the  history  of  pains- 
taking and  laborious  study  of  practical  conditions ;  the  steady  pursuit 
of  detail  in  every  field  of  military  science ;  the  perfection  of  organiza- 
tion by  every  resource  of  modern  invention ;  the  development  of  the 
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acquirement  of  milirarj  information  into  a  perfected  system,  and  the 
minutest  study  of  logistics, — the  whole  finding  its  embodiment  and 
expression  in  the  evolution  of  that  most  remarkable  military  engine, 
the  General  Staff.  Whether  the  German  or  the  Frenchman  be  natu- 
rally the  better  soldier,  there  remains  that  the  former  organized  victory 
out  of  laboriously  acquired  knowledge  and  experience,  and  passed 
in  a  few  years  from  the  fourth  to  the  front  rank  of  military  powers 
through  the  force  of  her  scientific  equipment,  practical  and  intellec- 
tual. Whatever  be  the  relative  status  of  preparation  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  patent  to  the  world  that  the  position  and  success  of  Ger- 
many in  this  regard  set  all  nations  to  thinking,  and  became  at  once 
the  model  for  a  general  overhauling  of  forms  and  land-marks,  and  of 
adaptation  to  a  new  order  of  things  as  revolutionary  as  the  Napoleonic 
method  in  its  day. 

It  is  well  to  deal  ingenuously  with  this  unique  feat  of  modern  war 
and  politics,  for  it  has  less  of  the  elem.ent  of  the  miraculous  and  the 
domination  of  a  meteoric  genius  in  it  than  any  similar  event.  There 
is  no  record  of  the  rise  of  a  nation  of  the  third  order  that  within  four 
years  has  prostrated  two  supreme  military  powers  without  a  serious 
check  or  reverse,  and  retained  a  supremacy  thus  gained  through  the 
power  of  a  perfect  organization  and  the  morale  of  a  matchless  national 
discipline.  If  there  is  any  lesson  in  history  more  clean-cut,  in  regard 
to  whose  data  there  is  less  dispute,  and  whose  moral  is  m^ore  obvious, 
it  is  not  known  to  the  writer.  It  is  a  notice  to  all  who  propose  w^ar 
as  the  arbiter  of  national  dispute  to  leave  the  field  of  brag  and  self- 
confidence  and  attend  strictly  to  the  business  of  military  art  as  modi- 
fied by  modern  conditions,  for  to  the  test  of  the  standard  then  estab- 
lished all  fighting  machines  must  submit  themselves  unless  their 
owners  are  willing  to  reap  results  very  unprofitable  to  the  victims 
in  all  cases.  It  is  better  to  have  no  fighting  machine  at  all  than  to 
have  it  so  imperfect  as  to  invite  a  conflict  whose  result  must  be  disas- 
ter, and  so  well  understood  has  been  the  lesson,  that  the  chief  sufferer, 
although  smarting  from  mortification,  the  loss  of  territory  and  prestige, 
and  practically  a  unit  for  revenge,  has  waited  with  bitter  impatience 
for  twenty-one  years  to  make  sure  beyond  peradventure  that  the  bal- 
lance  of  comparative  conditions  wouhl  not  be  against  her.  More  than 
this — for  besides  that  this  recognized  necessity  has  preserved  the  peace 
of  Europe  so  far  ns  regards  the  great  powers,  since  1870,  the  force  of 
its  influence  is  about  the  only  preserver  of  the  public  peace  upon 
which  reliance  can  be  placed,  since  if  the  balance  of  conditions  be 
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kept  very  even,  the  risk  of  failure  is  too  great  to  be  undertaken,  while 
the  burden  of  great  armaments  will  tend  more  and  more  to  make  arbi- 
tration the  desire  of  all  civilized  peoples.  Higher  education  in  scien- 
tific warfare,  therefore,  is  in  the  interest  both  of  war  and  peace,  for 
as  its  attainments  increase  in  difficulty,  so  also  the  results  grow  more 
terrible  in  gravity,  and  the  gentle  art  of  scientific  slaying  may  in  a 
not  distant  future  attain  a  degree  of  elaboration  and  destructiveness 
which  among  western  nations  will  negative  its  operation. 

Although  Prussia  developed  no  new  principles  of  strategy,  she 
pushed  the  Napoleonic  principles  of  rapid  concentration  and  local  su- 
periority to  their  logical  conclusion  under  modern  conditions  which 
made  their  attainment  possible  only  through  careful  preparation  and  the 
forestalling  of  contingencies.  To  these  ends  she  devoted  all  her  study 
and  military  energy,  and  in  the  perfection  of  their  development  she  has 
contributed  a  new  dogma  to  the  art  of  war.  Together  with  the  stra- 
tegic principles  of  its  predecessor,  the  Prussian  system,  it  is  v/ell  to 
note,  has  retained  two  powerful  moral  elements  in  its  own  framework 
— the  stimulus  of  prompt  reward,  and  the  principle  of  "  the  career 
open  to  talent."  But  what  it  has  done  distinctively  for  the  science 
of  war  is  to  gather  its  principles  into  a  coherent  body  of  doctrine,  so 
to  speak,  and  to  combine  all  its  details  in  all  related  branches  into  an 
inter-dependent  system  of  practical  and  theoretical  study. 

As  for  France,  for  so  long  a  time  the  sj^nonymx  for  all  that  was 
most  brilliant  and  scientific  in  the  profession  of  arms,  from  the  hand- 
ling of  the  sword  to  the  principles  of  strategy  and  the  art  of  fortifica- 
tion, it  needed  only  the  excoriating  lesson  of  1870  to  arouse  her  from 
the  complacent  apathy  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  to  direct  every 
energy  of  the  national  life  to  the  recovery  of  her  lost  prestige.  '  In 
everv  department  of  war  science,  she  has  bent  these  energ-ies  to  the 
elaboration  of  the  best  in  principle  and  practice,  so  that  the  duel  to  the 
death  for  supremacy  between  the  tv»^o  great  rivals  is  an  object  lesson 
in  the  art  of  war  for  all  other  nations,  and  the  level  of  their  attain- 
ment may  be  taken  as  the  high-water  mark  which  military  science 
has  reached  at  any  given  epoch  of  the  ever  progressive  modern  era. 

Both  Germany  and  France  are  studded  with  military  schools.  In 
the  former  we  pass  from  the  junior  cadet  houses  at  Culm,  Potsdam, 
Wahlstatt,  Bernsberg,  Plon,  and  Oranienstein  to  the  great  academy  at 
Lichterfelde.  For  candidates  from  civil  life  there  are  the  Kriegschulen 
at  Potsdam,  Cassel,  Hannover,  Erfurt,  ISfiesse,  Engers,  Anclam,  and 
Metz;  for  the  engineers  and  artillery,  the  school  at  Berlin;  for  the 
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general  staff,  the  War  College,  also  at  Berlin:  finally  the  General 
Sta.fl  is  a  school  itself. 

In  France,  military  education  has  uccn  based,  since  the  Eevolii- 
tion,  mainly  upon  the  instruction  of  military  schools  highly  organ- 
ized, and  of  a  high  scientific  grade.  These  consist  of  special  schools, 
such  as  the  Polytechnic  and  Saint  Cyr;  the  schools  for  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  St.  Maixent,  Saumur,  Versailles,  and  the  School  o: 
Administration  at  Vincennes;  schools  of  application,  such  as  the 
School  of  Artillery  and  Engineers  at  Fontainebleau ;  of  Cavalry,  at 
Saumur,  the  Veterinary  School  at  Saumur,  and  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  Pharmacy  of  Val-de-Grace  at  Paris ;  the  Superior  School  of 
War  or  school  of  the  General  Staff  at  Paris ;  and  finally,  technical 
schools,  of  gymnastics  and  fencing  at  Joinville-le-Pont,  attended  by 
thirty  officers  yearly ;  schools  of  fire,  as  the  Normal  School  of  Fire  at 
Chalons,  for  captains ;  the  School  of  Pyrotechny ;  the  School  of  Field 
works  at  Versailles,  attached  to  the  school  of  the  battalion  of  en- 
gineers, which  receives  annually  sixty  captains  of  infantry;  service 
of  military  aerostation  at  Chalais,  and  service  of  militaiy  telegraph, 
attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Posts  and  Telegraph. 

It  is  impossible  within  tlie  limits  of  this  paper  to  analyze  the  cur- 
ricula of  these  schools,  but  a  few  comments  of  a  general  nature  will 
make  plain  their  distinctive  characteristics. 

In  Germany  it  is  to  be  noted,  first  of  all,  that  the  basis  of  intellec- 
tual preparation  most  emphatically  insisted  on  is  that  of  liberal 
breadth.  The  general  intelligence  is  developed,  and  at  no  period  are 
che  liberal  studies  relinquished,  from  the  younger  classes  in  the 
junior  cadet  houses  to  the  staff  school  itself.  The  Germans  do  not 
emphasize  the  higher  mathematics,  but  confine  its  use  to  the  special 
corps  which  require  it  for  technical  purposes.  They  do  not  appear  to 
regard  mathematics  as  a  pre-eminent  element  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment, but  as  the  instrument  of  special  sciences.  Again,  religious  in- 
struction is  given  prominence,  and  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  religious 
history  is  on  a  footing  with  secular  studies.  The  next  characteristic 
feature  is  the  intimate  connection  between  theory  and  practice — the 
pragmatic  nature  of  the  method  of  study,  and  the  care  taken  to  pro- 
vide for  practical  application  and  development.  Finally,  the  extreme 
importance  attached  to  the  bra.nch  of  study  which  may  be  described 
as  military  information,  including  statistics,  higher  geograph}^,  geo- 
desy, topography,  minor  surveying,  and  reconnoissance,  in  all  their 
branches  and  in  every  possible  development,  is  noteworthy.     Tho 
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fiim  tliroughout  tlie  whole  course  of  military  education  is  to  master, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  all  of  those  conditions  the  knowledge  of 
which  in  warfare  tlirows  the  balance  of  probabilities  to  the  side  which 
is  thoroughly  prepared.  Every  condition  which  human  prescience 
can  foresee  is  forestalled,  and  every  emergency  for  which  human  inge- 
nuity can  provide  is  prepared  for. 

In  France  the  school  as  the  road  to  military  distinction  is  more 
insisted  upon  than  in  G-ermany,  and  the  competitive  method  flourishes 
here  as  nowhere  else.  All  students  are  at  all  times  carefully  classi- 
fied according  to  scholarship  and  are  so  rewarded  by  rank  and  grade. 
This  system  is  employed  by  the  Germans  only  in  a  modified  form,  and 
sometimes  not  at  all.  Again,  the  French  lay  more  emphasis  upon  mathe- 
matics and  the  higher  grade  of  scientific  acquirements,  although  limit- 
ing tlie  amount  of  each  according  to  the  character  of  the  service  for 
which  the  school  prepares  the  student.  Finally,  the  method  of  in- 
struction is  not  the  pure  lecture  system  of  the  Germans,  but  a  combi- 
nation of  lecture  and  interrogation  coupled  with  study  and  explanation 
which  appears  to  combine  some  of  the  best  elements  of  the  method  by 
lecture  and  the  m.ethod  of  recitation. 

In  the  French,  as  in  the  German  schools,  theoretical  instruction  is 
associated  with  a  large  amount  of  practical  and  project  work,  and  the 
graduate  finds  his  perfecting  school  in  service  and  in  manoeuvre. 

The  most  obvious  lesson  to  be  gleaned  from  a  study  of  the  schools 
of  both  nations  is  the  immense  importance  attached  to  practice  and 
practical  application.  The  "  Militdr  WochenUatt  "  says :  "  The  educa- 
tion of  youths  destined  for  the  army  has  been  conducted  in  new 
paths.  The  cadets  and  jowng  officers  are  no  longer  to  be  led  through 
theory  to  practice,  but  are  to  learn  to  understand  theory  by  the  help 
of  practice."  .'N'ot  only  is  there  constant  insistence  upon  purely  prac- 
tical work  and  the  direct  application  of  theory  as  soon  as  acquired, 
but  theor}^  itself  is  as  far  as  possible  practically  taught  and  explained. 
There  is  no  exception  to  these  principles  so  far  as  is  known  to  the 
writer  in  any  important  scientific  institution  of  Europe,  military  or 
civil.  In  the  schools  we  have  considered  the  subjects  capable  of  prac- 
tical application ;  the  factor  of  value  for  such  work  is  large — in  some 
cases  much  larger  than  for  theory. 

A  second  marked  feature  of  both  sj^stems  is  the  separation  and 
specialization  of  courses,  which  is  borne  out  not  only  by  the  institu- 
tion of  schools  of  application,  but  by  the  separation  in  the  schools 
themselves  of  special  courses  from  the  general  curriculum.     A  third 
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point  to  be  noted  in  botli  is  the  high  character  of  the  preliminary  re- 
quirements before  military  training  is  undertaken.  In  Germany  these 
cover  a  much  broader  and  more  liberal  field  than  in  France,  but  in 
both  of  these  countries  the  civil  schools  give  an  excellent  liberal 
foundation,  while  in  Germany  liberal  and  general  studies  are  carried 
through  the  stall'  school  and  corps,  and  tlie  prime  essential  of  a 
thoroughly  educated  officer  is  to  be  loell  informed  upon  all  subjects.  In 
both  systems  every  inducement  is  held  out  to  the  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  to  study  and  perfect  themselves  in  the  details 
as  well  as  the  larger  principles  of  their  profession,  and  the  central 
power  by  its  authority,  exactions,  and  distribution  of  military  infor- 
mation through  publication,  stimulates  and  assists  continued  develop- 
ment. The  publications  of  the  Prussian  Staff,  of  the  French  Ministry 
of  war,  and  of  the  special  corps  upon  all  military  and  scientific  sub- 
jects constitute  a  continuous  library  of  information  revised  to  date 
which  leaves  the  individual  no  excuse  for  a  lack  of  proficiency  upon 
any  point  pertinent  to  his  responsibilities,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
great  body  of  the  officers  of  these  establishments  have  not  merely 
read  about  the  practice  of  their  profession,  but  are,  each  and  several, 
competent  in  their  own  persons  to  perform  with  their  own  hands  its 
functions.  The  engineers  do  their  own  work  skilfully  and  do  not 
largely  or  mainly  rely  upon  hired  assistants ;  the  artillerists  are  gener- 
ally practical  chemists  and  skilled  in  mechanical  design  and  construe- 
tion;  the  cavalry  understand  the  horse  as  a  specialty,  and  the  infan- 
try, the  principles  and  practice  of  minor  tactics.  Nor  is  there  a  time 
in  the  career  of  the  German  officer  when  he  becomes  mainly  remini- 
scent, and  goes  through  a  perfunctory  routine  with  the  least  possible 
personal  friction  and  a  conservative  disposition  to  suppress  zeal  and 
innovation  in  subordinates.  To  his  last  official  moment  he  has  his 
hands  full  and  his  ph3^sical  and  intellectual  energies  employed  to  their 
utmost  because  he  must  "  keep  up  with  the  swim." 

In  turning  to  the  military  schools  and  establishmxcnt  of  the  United 
States  a  very  marked  dissimilarity  in  many  important  respects  from 
those  of  France  or  Germany  will  be  observed.  First  of  all,  the 
sources  of  commission  in  time  of  peace  are  through  three  very  widely 
differing  channels.  The  aspirant  m.ay  either  obtain  appointment  in 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  which  results  in  a  four  years' 
course  of  the  severest  mental  and  disciplinary  training;  he  may  be  ap- 
pointed directly  from  civil  life  niter  elementary  examination  ;  or  he  may 
enlist  in  the  regular  army  as  a  ])rivate  and  take  his  chances  of  recora- 
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raendation  for  examination  bj  his  company  commander  after  an  un- 
certain period  of  service,  the  examination  being  exceedingly  elementary 
and  involving  attendance  at  no  military  school  whatever.  In  the 
latter  case  the  infantry  and  cavalry  alone  are  open  to  the  successful 
candidate,  while  in  the  former  he  enters  either  the  engineers,  the  artil- 
lery, the  cavalry,  or  the  infantry  according  to  class  rank.  His  diploma 
may  also  qualify  him  for  the  ordnance  corps,  but  entrance  into  that 
cor|)s  is  now  by  special  law  attained  only  after  two  years'  service  and 
a  competitive  examination.  As  the  competition  is  open  to  all  arms, 
the  class  rank  attained  in  the  Military  Academy  is  of  no  direct  service. 
Until  comparatively  recent  years  there  was  but  one  national  military 
school  for  the  army — the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  There 
are  now  three  others — the  Cavalry  and  Infantry  School  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, the  Artillery  School  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  Engineer  School 
at  Wiliet's  Point.  These  latter  are  in  part  schools  of  application,  and 
in  part — especially  for  those  who  have  not  passed  through  the  Military 
Academy — schools  of  original  instruction. 

The  Military  Academy,  in  its  organization,  method,  and  scope, 
is  uniqu^e  among  institutions.  Originating  at  a  time  when  not  only 
military  but  scientific  knowledge  in  this  country  v/as  both  ele- 
mentary and  meagre,  it  sought  the  inspiration  of  its  system  from 
abroad,  and  naturally  from  that  power  whose  reputation  in  science 
and  war  was  the  highest.  With  France  as  its  guide  and  the  Pol3^tech- 
nic  as  its  model,  the  Academy  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  corps  of 
engineers  developed  a  course  of  study  based  upon  the  supremacy  of 
the  higher  mathematics  and  a  rigid  theoretical  instruction.  At  the 
same  time,  and  principall}^  under  the  wise  administration  of  Colonel 
Thayer,  was  evolved  a  disciplinary  code  and  morale^  together  with  an 
administrative  system,  the  most  perfect  and  admirable,  perhaps,  of  any 
school  in  the  world.  It  is  to  the  perfection  of  this  general  system, 
together  with  the  altogether  remarkable  precision  of  its  method  of  in- 
struction, that  the  Academy  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  great  achieve- 
ments and  reputation.  An  examination  of  its  course  of  study  will 
show  that  in  respect  to  the  subjects  taught,  and  the  function  of  the 
institution  as  the  source  of  commission  for  all  arms  of  the  service,  it 
is  entirely  alone  among  military  schools.  The  course  of  study  is, 
with  trifling  exceptions  as  to  amount,  the  same  for  all,  and  is  that 
generally  adopted  abroad  as  preparatory  to  and  for  use  in  the  scien- 
tific corps  of  engineers  and  artillery  (the  latter  being  equivalent  to 
our  corps  of  ordnance  plus  the  artillery).     As  a  matter  of  fact,  from 
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the  Military  Academy  an  average  of  but  three  or  four  enter  the  engin- 
eers, and  about  as  many  more  the  ordnance  corps  from  each  class,  the 
remainder  entering  the  artillery,  cavahy,  and  infantry.  About  half 
of  each  class  enters  the  last  two.  This  very  exacting  and  drastic 
course  of  mathematics  and  applied  science  is  built  upon  preliminary 
requirements  that  would  hardly  pass  a  boy  into  the  Quinta  of  the 
junior  house  of  Prussia.  That  with  this  tremendous  handicap  it  is 
able  to  achieve  so  much  speaks  eloquently  of  the  perfection  of  its 
methods  of  teaching.  What  it  could  do  with  preparatory  require- 
ments similar  to  those  of  the  Polytechnic  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 
Tlie  lowncss  of  these  requirements  forces  the  authorities  to  inject 
into  the  curriculum  subjects  entirely  anomalous  in  their  elementary 
character  and  thereby  lose  time  of  value  for  more  important  matters. 

In  its  functions  the  Academy  combines  those  of  the  Polytech- 
nic, St.  Cyr,  something  of  the  artillery  and  engineers'  school  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  with  a  touch  of  Saumur,  but  its  standard  for  entrance 
is  far  below  any  one  of  these  schools — below  those  required  for 
entrance  to  the  school  of  non-commissioned  officers  at  Saint  Maixent, 
below  that  of  a  public  high  school.  The  mechanism  of  this  school, 
by  which  such  remarkable  results  are  achieved  in  morale  and  intellec- 
tual w^ork,  through  whose  operation  a  medley  of  untrained  and  hetero- 
geneous material  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  land  and  from  nearly 
every  condition  in  life,  is  welded  into  a  homogeneous  body  with  com- 
mon interests,  high  ideals,  and  an  enduring  discipline  of  mind,  of  body, 
and  of  habit — this  well-balanced  and  smooth-acting  machine  is  without 
a  rival  in  educational  institutions.  Its  power  is  independent  of  the 
curriculum  and  in  spite  of  any  deficiencies  therein,  and  its  force  quite 
irresistible.  If  the  course  of  study  be,  as  is  claimed  by  some,  defi- 
cient in  range,  or  too  ultra  scientific,  this  procrustean  engine,  notwith- 
standing, remorselessly  adjusts  its  material  to  the  pattern  set  without 
regard  to  personal  bias  of  the  individual,  and  would  do  the  same  for 
any  standard  that  might  be  established.  It  exercises  a  moral  force, 
so  far  as  relates  to  qualities  of  tone,  of  a  pov/er  altogether  unintelligi- 
ble to  those  who  have  not  felt  it,  and  the  atmosphere  of  its  simple  and 
inflexible  discii)line  develops  a  point  of  view  possessed  b}^  none  but 
its  graduates,  and  appreciated  by  outsiders  only  in  its  results. 

But  there  is  crying  need  for  relief  from  the  tension  of  a  congested 
course  resulting  from  a  low  standard  of  admission  and  loose  methods 
of  appointment,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  room  gained  in 
this  or  in  other  ways  could  be  most  proQtably  filled  by  enlarged 
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courses,  of  strategy,  minor  tactics,  military  and  political  history,  lo- 
gistics and  administration,  with  a  considerable  increase  in  project  and 
practical  work. 

To  turn  from  the  Military  Academy  to  the  post-graduate  schools, 
it  is,  first  of  all,  apparent  from  a  consideration  of  the  regulations  gov- 
erning their  operation,  that  one  of  them  is  inadequate  to  its  task.  At 
the  Fort  Leavenworth  School  of  Infantry  and  Cavalry  admission  is 
at  the  rate  of  thirtj^-five  in  two  years,  or  seventeen  and  one-half  per 
annum,  while  vacancies  in  those  two  corps  are  at  the  rate  of  about 
■Q.lty  per  annum,  thus  providing  for  but  one  in  three,  even  if  all 
should  graduate  who  enter,  which  is  not  the  case.  At  the  Artillery 
School  the  number  admitted  each  year  is  at  present  about  equal  to  the 
annual  vacancies  in  the  corps.  If  then  the  course  of  study  at  West 
Point  is  to  be  supplemented  by  others  at  these  schools,  the  rate  of  ad- 
mission, to  one  at  least,  must  be  considerably  increased  to  enable  all 
to  benefit  by  it.  The  schools  will,  however,  for  a  considerable  time 
suffer  from  the  lack  of  statutory  establishment  and  organization,  and 
the  absence  of  the  morale  and  method  born  of  long  experience  and 
homogeneity.  The  courses  are  well  considered  and  practical,  and  if 
thoroughly  carried  out  must  be  of  vast  benefit  to  those  who  profit  by 
them.  To  make  them  successful,  however,  there  must  be  either  the 
power  to  enforce  thoroughness,  or  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  to 
insure  it. 

There  remains  but  one  thing  more,  pertinent  to  this  brief  discus- 
sion, and  that  has  regard  to  the  educational  status  of  the  army  itself 
as  the  great  school.  In  venturing  to  draw  some  positive  conclusions 
from  a  consideration  of  the  facts  presented,  the  writer  bases  his  con- 
victions upon  his  conception  of  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  military 
art  and  the  relation  to  it  of  the  American  sj^-stem — upon  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  organization  of  our  regular  military  establishment, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  sustained.  Its  functions  are  under- 
stood to  be  no  other  than  to  serve  in  time  of  v^ar  as  the  nucleus  for 
expansion,  so  far  as  is  possible  to  human  intelligence  and  foresight, 
into  an  organic  v/orking  system  of  full  size  and  power.  It  is  assumed 
that  our  military  establishment,  supported  at  a  cost  wholly  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  size  as  compared  with  those  of  other  nations,  entitles 
the  nation  to  the  full  energy  and  devotion  of  faculty  of  all  of  its  mili- 
tary servants,  and  to  the  certainty  of  conviction  that  in  times  of  sud- 
den emergency  it  will  find  a  compact  body  of  thoroughly  equipped 
officers,  fully  in  touch  with  tl  e  science  of  the  military  art  and  per- 
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feotly  prepared  in  all  matters  whose  conditions  can  be  forestalled  by 
study  and  practice.  From  the  small  body  of  such  men  order  and 
organization  for  vast  armies  must  be  drawn,  commanders  for  large 
units  of  force,  mobilizers  and  strategists  for  all  operations  of  war. 
Lieutenants  must  become  colonels;  captains  and  field  ofHcers,  gen- 
erals; non-commissioned  officers  must  take  commissions,  and  every 
man  must  find  himself  saddled  with  vastly  expanded  responsibilities. 
A  foreign  foe  will  not  await  the  slow  development  of  the  civil  war, 
when  military  conditions  w^ere  crude  on  both  sides  as  compared  with 
the  science  of  to-day,  but  w^ll  seek  that  enormous  advantage  which 
follows  rapidity  of  action  and  to  the  possession  of  which  are  devoted 
so  large  a  part  of  the  energies  of  military  preparation.  The  problem 
of  drawing  out  and  mobilizing  large  bodies  of  untrained  men  and 
concentrating  them  upon  strategic  points  cannot  be  delayed  until  the 
critical  hour,  but  all  the  complex  questions  that  belong  to  such  a  crisis 
must  be  met  with  prompt  intelligence. 

It  is  asked :  Are  the  officers  of  our  armj'-,  as  a  bodj-,  prepared  for 
such  an  emergency?  Are  they,  as  a  body,  students  of  their  art,  in 
touch  with  its  best  development,  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  organi- 
zation, mobilization,  and  movement,  adepts  in  minor  and  grand  tactics, 
familiar  with  the  strategic  problems  of  our  exposed  frontier,  skilful 
in  reconnoissance,  or  finished  experts  in  their  special  lines?  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  we  are  an  isloatcd  nation  beyond  the  reach  of 
aggression.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  soldier,  much  less  of  the 
American  soldier,  to  assume  safety.  On  the  contrarj^,  the  country 
assumes  this  princij)le  of  relative  immunity  in  reducing  its  standing 
force  to  a  skeleton,  but  it  keeps  this  skeleton  and  educates  its  officers 
for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  against  the  possibility  of  the 
improbable,  and  it  also  preserves  them  as  a  factor  of  safety  against 
internal  disorder.     If  this  is  not  so  their  existence  is  a  costly  anomaly. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  any  nation  has  a  finer  military  j:?e7'- 
sonncl  in  character,  abilit}^,  and  courage  than  the  United  States. 
The  tone  of  the  army  is  unexceptionable.  But  past  experience, 
and  the  universal  assent  of  the  many  ytning  ofiicers  consulted, 
compel  the  writer  to  believe  that  the  answ^cr  to  such  a  question  as 
that  proposed  must  be  in  a  measure,  No.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a 
considerable  class  are  apathetic,  and  beyond  the  routine  of  narrow  gar- 
rison duty  employ  their  time  in  other  than  professional  matters.  In 
the  school  of  actual  service  there  is  lacking  the  activity  of  personal 
effort  and  interest  that  is  needed  to  keep  the  individual  abreast  of  the 
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constant  forward  inovemeiifc  that  carries  the  line  of  professional 
knowledge  further  and  further  ahead  every  year.  There  has  been  a 
commendable  effort  of  late  years  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at 
Washington  to  counteract  this  by  requiring  an  examination  for  pro- 
motion for  subalterns  of  the  line,  by  the  establishment  at  military 
posts  of  lyceums  with  compulsory  attendance,  by  the  mention  of  distin- 
guished Oiliccrs  in  general  orders,  and  also  through  the  influence  of 
the  admirable  Military  Service  Institution.  But  these  efforts,  though 
excellent,  are  indadequate  to  reach  the  cause  underlying  the  trouble. 
This  cause  lies  in  the  weakness  of  our  general  military  system.  Its 
defects  are  structural.  From  the  military  bureaus  through  to  the 
Line  the  organization  is  for  the  most  part  cumbrous,  obsolete,  and 
inadequate — without  vitality  and  lacking  in  coherence  and  unity  of 
control.  It  is  not  an  organic  whole  under  a  central  military  direction, 
but  a  group  of  isolated  and  semi-independent  parts.  The  traditions 
of  the  army  post  and  detached  service  weighted  by  the  heavy  bureau- 
cratic mechanism  of  the  army  tend  to  repress  and  neutralize  profes- 
sional activity  in  the  line ;  so  that  the  young  and  ambitious  officer, 
instead  of  finding  his  zeal  stimulated  and  encouraged  on  all  sides, 
feels  nothing  in  the  atmosphere  of  his  surroundings  to  arouse  him  to 
effort  beyond  the  limit  of  routine,  while  outside  of  the  sporadic  and 
diminishing  excitement  of -Indian  campaigning,  the  field  of  profes- 
sional activity  is  narrow  and  the  stimulus  to  and  opportunities  for 
improvement  slight.  jSTeither  has  he  any  assurance  that  professional 
merit  and  developm_ent  will  lead  to  preferment.  Appointments  to 
position  in.  those  staff  corps  which  are  non -scientific  are  not  according 
to  any  system  that  guarantees  the  recognition  of  merit.  Although 
recognition  in  orders  has  very  wisely  been  adopted  by  the  Command- 
ing General  as  a  reward  for  conspicuous  service,  the  opportunities  for 
its  attainment  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  stimulate  effort. 

The  absence  of  large  field  manoeuvres,  where  deficient  knowl- 
edge may  be  quickly  detected  and  ability  recognized,  the  lack  of  con- 
tact with  a  large  military  body  and  atmosphere,  and  the  indiff'erence 
of  the  public  to  military  matters — all  of  these  contribute  to  profes- 
sional depression.  In  the  artillery  corps  defective  organization  tells 
more  heavily  than  any  other  influence  in  demoralizing  the  efiiciency 
of  its  personnel.  To  this  important  corps  must  be  inainly  intrusted 
the  defense  of  our  seaboard  fortifications,  and  the  operation  of  the 
elaborate  mechanism  of  ordnance  and  the  appliances  belonging  to  its 
proper  equipment.     In  foreign  services  the  artillery  ranks,  as  a  gen- 
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eral  rule,  with  the  engineers  in  scientilic  o,ttainments,  and  its  func- 
tions embrace  those  of  the  ordnance  corps  in  our  service,  while  its 
officers  are  kept  actively  employed  in  scientific  professional  work. 
In  our  army  vv^e  have  the  anomaly  of  a  corps  nominally  scientific, 
equipped  with  a  school  of  application,  but  possessing  as  corps  neither 
head,  organization,  nor  mattnel.  Stripped  of  the  functions  of  ord- 
nance manufacture  and  supervision,  it  does  not  yet  possess  the 
weapons  upon  which  to  employ  its  scientific  acquirements,  and  after 
graduation  in  the  school  of  application  its  officers  find  themselves 
weiglited  with  a  dead  load  of  knowledge — useless,  because  without 
exercise  its  grasp  is  speedily  lost. 

Furthermore,  the  duties  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  scientific 
of  the  corps  of  the  military  establishment  are  of  such  an  exacting  nature 
in  the  civil  field  as  almost  entirely  to  detach  its  influence  and  activity 
from  the  military  profession.  This  is  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  army, 
where  the  influence  in  professional  stimulus  upon  others  of  a  consid- 
ei'able  body  of  scientific  men  would  be  very  great  if  exerted  in  mili- 
tary matters  alone,  and  especially  so  as  under  normal  conditions  the 
duties  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would  assimilate  most  naturally  with 
those  of  a  general  staff  in  the  absence  of  separate  corps. 

The  initiative  for  any  change  in  these  apathetic  conditions  to  be 
effective  must  come  from  the  central  authority  at  Washington  whicli 
must  be  the  source  of  vitality  as  it  is  the  origin  of  pov/er.  First  of 
all,  the  whole  energy  of  the  War  Department  should  be  behind  a  move- 
ment looking  to  professional  activity  beyond  the  line  of  routine.  Its 
influence,  encouragement,  and  support  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
promote  and  keep  alive  practical  training  and  individual  development. 
Its  bureaus  should  be  the  source  of  publication  and  issue  of  military 
information  of  all  kinds;  it  should  encourage  ambition  by  making 
the  attainment  of  many  positions  competitive;  ifc  should  require  at  all 
army  commands  a  rigorous  professional  activity  in  theory  and  j^ractice ; 
and  finally,  it  should  devise  a  system  of  reward  for  conspicuous  merit 
which  would  supply  the  absence  of  a  large  military  establishment 
and  the  stimulus  of  contact  and  warlike  surroundings.  The  absence 
of  large  standing  armies  prevents  the  study  of  mancouvrcs  on  a  large 
scale,  but  there  appears  no  good  reason  why  regular  camps  of  instruc- 
tion should  not  be  formed,  or  why  every  army  post  should  not  be  a 
school  of  practical  application  and  study  in  minor  tactics,  reconnois- 
sance,  and  practical  engineering  and  field  work;  while  by  a  closer 
association  of  the  regular  service  with  the  militia  forces  in  camp  and 
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field  work,  in  brigade  and  division  manoeuvres,  much  valuable  expe- 
rience would  result  to  both. 

Again,  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  organization  of  a  General 
Staff  is  recognized  by  every  military  power  on  the  continent,  and  its 
functions  are  deemed  the  most  important  and  comprehensive  of  all 
corps.  In  our  service,  with  so  vast  a  field,  with  problems  of  such 
tremendous  difficulty  as  belong  to  the  sudden  creation  and  mobiliza- 
tion of  large  armies,  with  our  long  strategic  lines,  immense  railway 
systems,  and  national  resources,  the  necessity  for  a  military  corps 
devoted  to  the  study  of  these  questions  and  open  to  the  whole  service 
seems  paramount.  Let  the  young  officers  of  the  army  have  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  to  look  forward  to  as  the  result  of  professional  effort,  and  a 
powerful  motive  is  given  at  once  for  self-improvement.  The  writer 
believes  that  he  does  not  misrepresent  them  when  he  says  that  they 
themselves  recognize  and  bewail  this  professional  torpor,  and  while 
desirous  of  a  different  state  of  things  find  no  inducement  to  an  initia- 
tive. We  have  the  heart  in  our  young  men,  we  have  the  brain,  we 
have  the  character,  we  have  the  devotion — why  should  they  not  have 
opportunity  and  encouragement? 

Charles  William  Lj^rned. 
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A  RAPID  and  discursive  comment  on  a  few  books  wLicli  may  be 
taken  as  representative  of  tlie  literary  activity  of  the  past  year  must 
riot  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  inclusive  or  exhaustive.  In  these 
days  of  almost  unrestricted  book-making  not  less  than  five  thousand 
volumes  are  annually  issued  in  this  countrj^,  to  say  nothing  of  tlie 
literary  production  of  England  and  the  continent.  The  author  no 
longer  seeks  the  j^ublisher  with  the  faint  hope  that  some  Oilier  or 
Cottle  will  befriend  his  unrecognized  genius.  It  is  now  the  publisher 
who  searches  for  the  author  as  for  hid  treasure.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  book-making  has  there  been  such  scanning  of  the  hori- 
zon for  the  first  faint  gleam  of  a  dawning  talent  for  any  kind  of  writ- 
ing; never  before  has  any  notable  gift  been  in  such  peril  of  forced 
grow^th.  There  was  once  danger  that  the  man  of  gift  might  be  over- 
looked; there  is  now  danger  that  he  may  be  seen  too  soon.  A  man 
of  force  would  undoubtedly  rebel  against  the  long  joeriod  of  enforced 
obscurity  during  which  the  manuscript  of  "Sense  and  Sensibilit}^, " 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  fiction,  was  lying  in  Jane  Austen's 
desk ;  but  there  is  far  less  peril  to  the  complete  development  of  a  high 
literary  gift  in  such  prolonged  delay  of  recognition  than  in  the  hot 
haste  with  which  fame  has  overtaken  Mr.  Kipling. 

It  is  often  said,  and  with  that  insidious  positiveness  which  imposes 
on  the  unsuspicious  reader,  that  good  books  are  less  generally  read 
than  in  the  daj^s  of  the  fathers,  and  that  literature  holds  a  less  com- 
manding place  among  the  greater  activities  of  the  race.  If  there  be 
anything  more  substantial  in  these  statements  than  the  optimistic  joy 
which  pessimism  finds  in  dark  and  ominous  reflections  on  the  general 
decay  of  good  things,  the  annual  reports  of  the  book-making  industry 
raise  a  very  perplexing  question.  Books  are  certainly  not  manufac- 
tured as  a  form  of  mcchancial  or  industrial  exercise  and  for  the  pure 
delight  of  making  them ;  they  are  made  to  bo  sold,  and  they  are  sold 
to  be  read.  A  production  great  in  bulk  means  a  large  and  growing 
demand,  and  the  number  of  books  annually  published  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant fact.     No  doubt  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  these  books 
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are  devoid  of  literaiy  quality  and  hy  no  straining  of  the  word  can  be 
classified  as  literature;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of 
books  of  quality  and  substance  to  books  of  ephemeral  interest  steadily 
increases.  A  casual  glance  at  the  book  lists  shows  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  publications  of  serious  purpose,  sound  workmanship,  and  perma- 
nent value.  There  is,  for  instance,  an  increasing  publication  of  books 
of  verse  every  year.  Of  these  volumes  there  are  few  which  disclose 
any  marked  originality,  any  special  force  of  imagination,  any  notable 
freshness  or  I'ange  of  thought.  But  one  finds  in  many  of  them  deli- 
cate fancy,  freshness  of  feeling,  and  excellent  craftsmanship.  They 
do  not  thrill  with  the  near  presence  of  a  great  poetic  impulse  or  over- 
flow ;  but  as  minor  poetry  they  register  a  distinct  advance  on  the  cor- 
responding verse  of  earlier  years. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  conclusion  forced  upon  one  who  looks 
at  the  books  of  the  year  as  a  whole  is  that  the  readers  of  good  books 
are  increasing,  and  that  literary  skill  and  the  faculty  of  literary  ex- 
pression are  far  more  widely  diffused  than  formerly.  There  are  more 
people  to  read  good  books  every  year,  and  there  are  more  people  to 
write  them.  This  statement  is  limited,  it  must  be  noted,  to  good 
books;  books  wholesome,  intelligent,  and  of  sound  form.  Great 
books  are  rare  at  any  time  and  are,  at  tliis  moment,  rarer  than  they 
have  been  at  other  periods  in  the  century.  An  art  like  literature, 
which  is  as  broad  in  its  interests  and  as  deep  in  its  impulses  as  hu- 
manity itself,  has  a  continuity  of  development  which  can  be  under- 
stood only  when  one  puts  a  century  in  place  of  a  year  and  a  com- 
pleted epoch  of  history  in  place  of  an  episode  or  an  incident.  The 
fact  that  a  year,  taken  by  itself,  is  rich  or  meagre  in  the  production  of 
great  books  is  relatively  unimportant.  It  indicates  little  one  way  or 
the  other  so  far  as  the  deeper  interests  of  literature  are  concerned. 
Art  is  serenely  indifferent  to  our  artificial  divisions  of  time.  Great 
books  come  v/hen  least  expected  and  from  sources  least  promising. 
While  all  eyes  are  fastened  on  London  or  Oxford,  the  great  book  is 
printed  at  Kilmarnock.  Mr.  James  has  commented  on  the  poverty,  for 
purposes  0£  culture,  of  Hawthorne's  situation ;  "  poor  with  a  poverty 
that  one  almost  hesitates  to  look  into."  And  j^et  out  of  these  narrow 
conditions  came  the  most  delicate  and  original  literary  gift  which  has 
yet  borne  fruit  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  Literary  history  would 
have  justified  the  prediction  that  the  struggle  which  laid  bare  the 
foundations  of  our  social  and  political  life  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
would  liberate  a  great  force  of  imagination ;  but  so  far  poetry  in  the 
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great  sense  has  not  crossed  our  path  since  the  struggle  ended.  There 
is  great  contemporary  deliglit  in  the  days  when  'i'hackeray  and 
Dickens  and  George  Eliot  and  Tennyson  and  Browning  are  writing 
the  books  of  the  year;  but  that  they  have  gone  silent  and  that  no 
near  kin  of  theirs  take  their  place  in  any  particular  year  does  not 
mean  that  the  race  to  which  they  belong  is  extinct.  The  race  wdiose 
special  mark  is  genius  is  not  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  tidal 
law  of  ebb  and  flow.  Like  all  rare  and  great  human  qualities,  genius 
must  have  periods  of  silence  and  repose.  One  can  only  note  its  pres- 
ence  or  its  absence ;  why  it  is  present  or  absent  is  a  question  which 
has  never  been  answered. 

The  chief  concern,  therefore,  of  the  reader  who  puts  the  books  of 
a  year  before  him.  is  not  so  much  the  exceptional  book  as  the  repre- 
sentative book.  The  representative  book  discloses  the  general  literary 
condition,  the  stage  of  artistic  growth,  the  soundness  and  trustworthi- 
ness of  taste.  If  the  great  book  depends  in  any  way  on  general  condi- 
tions,—  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  does, — the  represen- 
tative book  either  predicts  its  coming  or  announces  its  disappearance. 
High  standards  of  w^orkmanship,  sound  aims,  free  play  of  ideas,  a 
growing  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the  best  things  are  surely 
the  right  preparation  for  the  production  of  the  best  and  greatest  art. 
The  representative  book,  therefore,  stands  not  only  for  the  average 
book  but  for  the  great  book;  is  significant  not  only  of  what  people 
understand  and  care  for  but  of  what  they  are  capable  of  understanding 
and  caring  for.  When  the  survey  is  confined,  therefore,  to  a  year  the 
one  fact  which  can  be  intelligently  sought  and  definitely  ascertained 
is  the  character  of  the  literary  production.  How  that  production  may 
stand  related  to  the  general  literary  development  is  a  (question  so  deli- 
cate and  complicated  that  no  man's  conclusion  is  of  much  value. 
Concerning  the  soundness,  freshness,  nnd  range  of  that  production, 
however,  one  may  be  permitted  to  speak  \vith  some  degree  of  assurance. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  fact  about  book-making  in  this  country 
at  present  is  the  expansion  of  literary  activity.  If  there  are  not,  as  of 
old,  a  few  writers  of  verj^  high  rank,  whose  vrork  has  something  ap- 
proaching the  touch  of  finality,  there  are  an  increasing  number  of 
well-furnished  and  thoroughly  equipped  men  and  women  whose  work, 
in  Its  range  and  sincerity,  indicates  a  general  advarice  in  skill,  culture, 
and  taste.  Not  many  months  before  his  death  j\[r.  Lowell  com- 
mented on  the  ease  with  which  a  magazine  editor  now  fdls  his  pnges 
^ith  well-prepared  and  scholarly  articles.     Forty  years  ago  the  same 
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editor  found  a  small  group  of  brilliant  men  ready  to  co-operate  with 
liim,  but  beyond  this  circle  there  was  no  aid  to  be  had.  In  the  field 
of  iic("ion,  for  instance,  how  large  a  group  of  men  and  women  of  real  in- 
sight are  portraying  the  various  aspects  of  American  life  and  character? 
He  who  runs  may  read  in  the  increasing  volume  of  these  first-hand 
studies  of  life  not  only  the  answer  to  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
the  material  for  art  does  not  exist  in  this  country,  but  the  very  best 
evidence  that  vre  are  fast  coming  into  the  stage  of  development  where 
life  seeks,  by  a  wide  and  deep  impulse,  the  interpretation  of  art.  So 
rich  have  we  become  in  this  special  production  of  literature  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  undervaluing  it  and  losing  the  inspiration  of  its  sig- 
nificance. It  is  a  healthy  atmosphere  in  which  literary  men  work  in 
this  country:  an  atmosphere  which  makes  it  possible  to  be  serious 
v/ithout  being  pessimistic ;  to  believe  in  something  and  enjoy  some- 
thing without  becoming  Philistine  in  view  and  taste.  Mr.  Howells' 
latest  story,  "An  Imperative  Duty,"  is  an  admirable  illustration  of 
art  dealing  w^ith  a  question  of  tragical  possibilities  and  yet  holding  it 
off  from  the  first  heat  of  feeling  so  as  to  preserve  sanity  of  mood  and 
a  true  sense  of  relation  with  the  general  order  of  things.  He  has 
never  touched  the  deeper  things  of  life  more  strongly  and  surely  than 
in  his  description  of  the  tumult  of  soul  through  which  Ehoda  Aldgate 
passed  when  the  story  of  her  parentage  was  told  to  her.  There  is  a 
depth  and  delicacy  of  insight  in  Mr.  Howells'  dealing  with  this  critical 
phase  of  his  story  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  earlier  novels.  A 
real  book,  dealing  with  a  tragical  fact  in  human  experience  is  this 
representative  novel  of  the  year ;  and  how  lightly,  with  what  tact  and 
skill  the  work  is  done! 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  has  done  better  things  than  his  long 
story  "  On  Newfound  Eiver,"  but  he  has  done  nothing  better  than  the 
pathetic  and  beautiful  story  of  "Elsket,"  which  gives  its  name  to  his 
latest  volume  of  short  stories.  There  is  a  freshness  of  feeling,  a 
depth  of  sentiment,  a  reverence  for  the  sanctities  of  experience  in  this 
bit  of  romance  which  assures  us  that  art  may  still  deal  with  sadness 
without  cynicism  or  despair.  The  southern  sketches  included  in  this 
volume,  the  delicate  insight  and  careful  portraiture  of  some  New  Eng- 
land types  in  Miss  Wilkins'  "  A  New  England  Nun  and  Other  Stories," 
Mrs.  Eose  Terry  Cooke's  keen  observation  and  incisive  humor  in 
sketches  of  another  group  of  New  England  characters  in  "  Huckle- 
berries," Miss  Murfree's  latest  stud_y  of  Tennessee  mountain  life  "  In 
the  Stranger  People's  Country,"  Mr.  Garland's  vigorous  delineatiou 
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of  the  crushing  toil,  biting  into  the  very  soul,  which  is  the  price  of 
success  on  some  great  western  farms,  are  among  the  latest  fruits  of 
the  widespread  interest  in  native  types  of  character  and  of  the  vital 
literary  impulse  which  for  a  decade  past  has  given  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  its  presence  in  the  field  of  fiction,  and  which  is  just  now  the 
most  original  force  in  our  literature. 

Miss  Eliot's  "Jerry  "  had,  in  serial  form  at  least,  a  certain  inten- 
sity which  held  the  reader  like  the  glittering  eye  of  the  narrator  in 
the  "Kime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner;"  Dr.  Eggleston's  "Faith  Doc- 
tor "  and  Mr.  Boyesen's  "  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness  "  have  a  virile 
frankness  and  force  in  dealing  with  contemporary  delusion  and 
materialism  of  aim ;  Mr.  Crawford's  "  Khaled  "  and  "  The  Witch  of 
Prague  "  illustrate  his  extraordinary  versatility  and  cleverness  rather 
than  the  admirable  gift  of  narration  and  characterization  found  in 
some  of  his  earlier  works.  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's  "  Flute  and 
Violin  "  has  a  pervading  quality  of  imagination  which  has  never  been 
long  absent  fi'om  our  literature  and  the  presence  of  which,  in  the  face 
of  the  confessed  materialism  of  much  of  our  life,  rem.inds  us  of  the 
deep  spring  of  idealism  in  American  character.  It  would  be  aside 
from  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  point  out  the  evidences  of  latent 
and  persistent  idealism  in  this  country,  but  one  must  pause  to  note 
its  presence  in  a  very  beautiful  form  in  Mr.  Allen's  stories.  In 
spite  of  the  tremendous  force  of  M.  Zola  and  the  beautiful  art  of  M.  de 
Maupassant  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  and  so  long  as 
there  is  hope  there  will  be  the  fruition  of  life  through  the  imagina- 
tion in  Idealism.  If  in  any  future  deluge  of  pessimism  hope  should 
be  SYvei^i  off  the  face  of  the  earth  Idealism  will  still  exist,  for  it  will 
be  transformed  from  a  faith  into  a  memory.  This  brief  record  of  the 
representative  fiction  of  the  year  would  be  incomplete  if  it  failed  to 
take  account  of  Mr.  Stockton's  "  Squirrel  Inn  ;  "  a  delightful  piece  of 
deiicote  and  humorous  extravaganza,  with  a  quality  so  distinctive 
and  yet  so  difficult  to  characterize  that  this  very  difiiculty  bears  wit- 
ness to  its  originality. 

There  is  another  field  in  which  literary  activity  is  more  fruitful 
than  at  any  earlier  period;  a  field,  too,  in  which  are  often  found  the 
sources  of  original  literary  impulses.  A  people  cannot  approach  its 
own  history  with  a  fresh  and  vital  interest  without  receiving  from  this 
contact  with  its  own  historic  life  a  genuine  awakening  of  the  imagina- 
tion; for  no  sooner  is  knowledge  tonched  with  emotion  than  the  im- 
agination begins  to  search  the  fact  for  its  meaning.     The  deepening 
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regard  for  historical  research,  the  widening  interest  in  historical  study, 
which  for  fifteen  j^ears  have  been  such  notable  features  of  our  intel- 
lectual condition,  have  not  only  a  very  iroportant  political  but  a  very 
encouraging  literary  significance.  It  is  by  no  accident  that  history 
and  fiction  have  advanced  simultaneously  in  public  attention  and 
popular  interest ;  national  self-knowledge  is  one  of  the  results  of  this 
study  of  American  life.  And  the  first  barriers  of  mere  fact  passed, 
we  are  in  contact  with  that  deep,  unconscious  life  w^hich  is  the  di- 
rect and  fruitful  source  of  literary  impulse.  During  the  past  twelve 
months  productivity  in  the  historical  field  has  been  more  extensiva 
and  more  promising  than  at  any  earlier  time.  In  point  of  style  Mr. 
Fiske's  lucidity  and  unfailing  freshness  are  literary  qualities  as  high 
as  the  elegance  of  Prescott  or  the  full  and  flowing  diction  of  Motley ; 
while  in  the  matter  of  m.ethod  and  thoroughness  of  research  the  writ- 
ing of  history  has  become  a  new  art.  The  completion  of  Mr.  Winsor's 
"  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America  "  is  a  notable  event  in 
our  historical  literature,  both  as  regards  the  scope  of  the  work  and  the 
extent  to  whicli  it  has  opened  up  and  reported  the  original  documents 
and  authorities  in  which  the  early  history  of  the  continent  is  pre- 
served. Mr.  Winsor's  work  is  not  only  a  notable  achievement  in 
itself  and  a  very  great  credit  to  AmiCrican  scholarship,  but  it  cannot 
fail  to  stimulate  and  powerfully  iufluence  historical  study  here  and 
abroad;  for  it  presents,  as  no  kindred  work  has  presented,  the  inti- 
macy and  complexity  of  the  relations  between  the  new  world  and  the 
old.  Mr.  Schoider  has  also  completed  his  "  History  of  the  United 
States  Under  the  Constitution;  "  a  work  which  has  steadily  gained  in 
quality  as  it  has  advanced  from  volume  to  volume,  and  which  has 
already  taken  a  foremost  place  among  v/orks  of  its  class  by  reason  of 
clearness  of  its  narrative,  the  impartiality  of  its  s})irit,  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  its  method,  and  the  distinctness  and  vigor  of  its  characteri- 
zations. Mr.  Fiske's  "  American  Eevolution  "  is  the  latest  fruit  of  his 
long  study  of  American  history  and  cannot  be  easily  over-praised,  so 
far  as  largeness  of  view,  charm  of  narrative,  and  effectiveness  of 
arrangement  are  concerned.  If  Mr.  Fiske  must  bear  the  reproach  of 
being  a  literary  historian  it  is  not  because  he  is  defective  in  thorough- 
ness of  method  or  in  knowledge  of  his  field,  but  because  he  fails  to 
give  his  narrative  the  dryness  of  the  documents  out  of  which  history 
is  reconstructed.  He  cannot  avoid  being  interesting  and  clear;  he 
writes  of  the  past  as  if  it  had  once  been  alive,  instead  of  peopled  wil:h 
phan4;oms  and  abstractions.      He   cannot  avoid   being  luminous;   to 
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liim  more  than  to  any  otlier  historian  the  reading  people  of  the  coun- 
try owe  a  clear  perception  of  the  significance  of  the  Revolution  as  an 
episode  in  the  historic  struggle  between  Liberalism  and  Torj'ism  in 
England;  of  the  English  plan  of  campaign  and  of  the  skill  and  pa- 
tience with  which  Washington  baflled  and  finally  defeated  it ;  and  of 
the  two  ideas  which  are  fundamental  in  our  political  system.  It  must 
be  added  that  Mr.  Fiske's  work  is  pervaded  by  a  literary  quality  which 
has  not  as  yet,  in  spite  of  a  very  honorable  popularity,  received  full 
recognition. 

The  elaborate  biography  of  Lincoln  contributed  to  the  '*  Century 
Magazine  "  by  Messrs.  Hay  and  Nicolay  and  issued  last  w^inter  in  six 
large  volumes  is  accurately  described  in  its  title  as  ''  a  history ;  "  for 
it  sweeps  into  the  wide  stream  of  its  narrative  the  incidents,  events, 
and  characters  associated  v/itli  the  most  searching  agitation  and  the 
most  impressive  experience  in  our  history.  The  publication  of  this  bi- 
ography, which  in  scope  and  magnitude  bears  the  same  relation  to  works 
of  its  class  which  "Anna  Karenina  "  bears  to  ''Peg  Woffington," 
gives  one  for  the  first  time  an  adequate  impression  of  its  importance 
as  a  piece  of  literature.  It  has  obvious  defects,  but  its  excellen- 
cies are  many  and  great.  It  sets  forth  in  the  clear  light  of  a  com- 
pleted historical  movement  the  foremost  man  in  modern  life,  and  it 
indicates  his  contact  with  public  questions  and  public  men  with  such 
fulness  and  intelligence  that  the  transcendent  qualities  of  the  man 
are  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  harmony  of  a  character  profoundly 
and  beautifully  human  in  the  closeness  of  its  popular  sympathies, 
and  yet  inspired  and  guided  hy  a  political  genius  of  the  loftiest  order. 
"Mr.  Lincoln,"  said  Mrs.  Stowe  after  meeting  him  for  the  first  time, 
"  reminds  me  of  a  great  cable.  He  swings  free  with  every  tide,  but 
he  is  fast  bound  at  both  ends."  The  marvellous  flexibilty  and  open- 
mindness  of  the  man,  combined  with  clearness  of  vision  and  fixed- 
ness of  purpose,  are  brought  out  in  strong  relief  in  this  latest  and 
greatest  of  his  biographies.  Homely  as  he  was,  awkward  and  un- 
couth as  he  sometimes  seemed,  how  readily  this  figure,  seen  in  true 
perspective,  looms  upon  the  horizon  of  our  time  and  lends  itself  to 
the  highest  uses  of  art  I  There  is  a  lesson  well  worth  learning  in  that 
disclosure  of  beauty  where  men  once  saw  only  rugged  strength. 

So  close  is  the  field  of  biography  to  that  of  history  that  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  two  is  often  lost.  The  story  of  Lincoln  was  the 
story  of  the  United  States  for  several  decades;  the  story  of  Columbus 
as  Mr.  Winsor  tells  it  is  the  story  of  the  first  contacts  between  tlic  old 
53 
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world  and  the  new.  This  latest  account  of  "  Christopher  Columbus, 
and  How  He  Received  and  Imparted  the  Spirit  of  Discovery  "  differs 
in  important  particulars  from  preceding  accounts,  and  these  differ- 
ences bring  out  the  scientific  method  of  research.  The  Columbus  of 
this  narrative  is  not  the  Columbus  apostrophized  by  Carlyle:  "Thou 
wilt  have  to  be  greater  than  the  tumultuous,  unmeasured  world 
around  thee;  "  nor  is  he  the  impressive  and  heroic  figure  which  moves 
with  majestic  tread  through  the  pages  of  Irving  and  Prescott.  The 
great  achievement  is  not  diminished ;  no  future  discoveries  in  Italian 
or  Spanish  archives  can  lessen  the  significance  or  influence  of  that 
tremendous  fact  in  history ;  but  the  discoverer  is  seen  at  last  as  the 
men  of  his  own  time  knew  him.  The  changes  in  the  ideal  so  long 
current  brought  about  by  a  more  exact  and  critical  scholarship  are 
briefly  summed  up  by  Mr.  Winsor : 

"  Hardly  a  name  in  profane  history  is  more  august  than  his.  Hardly  an- 
other character  in  the  world's  record  has  made  so  little  of  its  opportunities.  His 
discovery  was  a  blunder;  his  blunder  was  a  new  world;  the  New  World  is  his 
monument !  Its  discoverer  might  have  been  its  father  ;  he  proved  to  be  its  de- 
spoiler.  He  might  have  given  its  young  days  such  a  benignity  as  the  world  likes 
to  associate  with  a  maker  ;  he  left  it  a  legacy  of  devastation  and  crime.  He  might 
have  been  an  unselfish  promoter  of  geographical  science  ;  he  proved  a  rabid 
seeker  for  gold  and  a  viceroyalty.  He  might  have  v/on  converts  to  the  fold  of 
Christ  by  the  kindness  of  his  spirit ;  he  gained  the  execrations  of  the  good  angels. 
He  might,  like  Las  Casas,  have  rebuked  the  fiendishness  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
he  set  them  an  example  of  perverted  belief.  The  triumph  of  Barcelona  led  down 
to  the  ignominy  of  Valladolid,  with  every  step  in  the  degradation  palpable  and 
resultant." 

Mr.  Winsor's  biography  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  pieces  of 
work  that  has  been  done  in  this  country,  and  well  represents  the 
vitality  and  adequacy  of  American  historical  study  and  writing. 
Professor  Sumner's  biograp'hy  of  Robert  Morris  is  an  equally  repre- 
sentative piece  of  historical  work,  superseding  as  it  does  the  earlier 
biographies  by  Mease  and  Wain  and  presenting  for  the  first  time  the 
financial  history  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  To  a  long  familiarity 
with  the  theme  and  the  time  Professor  Sumner  adds  a  force  and  pun- 
gency of  style  which  invest  the  usually  dry  subject  of  finance  with 
a  new  interest.  The  long  labors  of  Professor  Child  have  associated 
American  literary  scholarship  with  Chaucero  Those  labors,  however, 
have  found  their  reward  almost  entirely  in  the  recognition  of  scholars; 
it  was  reserved  for  Professor  Lounsberry,  with  no  less  accuracy  and 
range  of  knowledge,  to  deal  with  both  the  work  and  the  life  of  Chau- 
cer so  broadly  as  to  make  his  own  work  a  contribution  to  literature  no 
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less  than  to  scholarship.  The  three  large  volumes  which  contain  the 
"  Studies  In  Chaucer  "  would  make  the  year  notable  if  rfo  other  work 
of  kindred  importance  had  appeared ;  so  ripe  are  they  in  the  large 
results  of  study,  so  full  of  the  literary  spirit,  and  so  admirable  in 
style.  Professor  Lounsberry  has  not  refrained  from  seasoning  the 
feast,  of  knowledge  with  that  salt  of  wit  the  absence  of  which  from 
so  many  scholarly  works  makes  them  repellent  even  to  those  Vv^ho 
hunger  for  what  they  have  to  o:ffer.  Professor  Lounsberry's  "  Stu- 
dies "  present  an  exhaustive  and  luminous  discussion  of  Chaucer's 
work  in  its  relations  to  English  language  and  literature.  Of  no  less 
importance  is  Professor  Norton's  prose  translation  of  the  "Divine 
Comedy,"  a  work  which  fitly  crowns  the  studj^  of  a  lifetime.  To 
the  little  group  of  students  of  Dante  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Longfellow, 
Mr.  Lowell,  and  Professor  Norton,  we  owe  a  verse  and  a  prose  trans- 
lation of  the  Italian  poet's  masterpiece,  a  translation  of  the  *'  Vita 
Nuova,''  and  by  inspiration  at  least,  a  translation  of  Dante's  letters; 
to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Lowell's  essay  on  Dante.  These  works  are,  in 
a  sense,  the  joint  product  of  a  very  rich  fund  not  only  of  scholarship 
but  of  poetic  insight  and  unerring  literary  skill.  But  this  latest 
work  bears  the  stamp  of  Professor  Norton's  rare  culture,  and  by 
virtue  of  its  style  becomes  an  American  classic  no  less  than  a  modern 
rendering  of  one  of  the  masters  of  literature.  Professor  Genung's 
interpretation  of  the  book  of  Job  deserves  a  place  with  these  notable 
products  of  literary  scholarship ;  for  "  An  Epic  of  the  Inner  Life  " 
discloses  literary  insight  of  rare  qualitj'. 

Among  the  numerous  volumes  of  verse  which  have  appeared  dur- 
ing the  year  the  first  place  belongs  to  Mr.  Aldrich's  ''  The  Sisters' 
T]-agedy  and  Other  Poems."  Mr.  Aldrich  has  lost  none  of  the  lyri-^ 
cal  quality  of  his  earlier  years  and  he  has  added  much  that  only  time, 
experience,  and  broadening  of  the  poetic  mind  by  meditation  on  life  and 
art  could  have  given  him.  His  later  verse  has  a  fulness  of  thought 
and  a  ripeness  of  beauty  in  v/hich  he  who  runs  may  read  the  continua- 
tion of  the  great  tradition  of  American  poetry;  while  such  verse  is 
written  here  v/e  may  put  aside  the  fear  that  the  Muse  of  poetry  has 
averted  her  face  from  our  turbulent  and  noisy  continent.  In  "  Two 
Worlds  And  Other  Poems  "  there  are  unmistakable  indications  of 
the  steady  advance  which  Mr.  Gilder  is  making  in  the  development  of 
his  art  and  of  his  life;  for  even  a  casual  reading  of  the  volume  be- 
trays the  ripening  of  a  life  as  well  as  the  maturing  of  a  gift.  Miss 
Helen  Gray  Cone's  "  The  Ride  to  the  Lady,  and  Otlior  Poems  "  is 
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pervaded  by  a  strain  of  feeling  and  an  impulse  of  the  imagination 
which  whet  the  expectation  for  future  verse  from  the  same  hand. 

"  The  Latest  Literary  Essa3^s,"  collected  from  Mr.  Lowell's  contri- 
butions to  periodical  literature  by  his  literary  executor,  Professor 
Norton,  deepens  our  sense  of  obligation  and  of  loss.  The  ripeness, 
freshness,  and  discursive  suggestiveness  of  Mr.  Lowell's  prose  are  il- 
lustrated in  these  fruits  of  his  age  as  admirably  as  in  the  work  of  his 
prime.  There  is  surely  something  healthful  in  this  western  atmosphere, 
since  such  natures  are  not  only  nourished  by  it  but  ripen  into  such 
serenity  of  spirit,  such  cheerful  courage,  as  the  years  multiply  upon 
them.  The  Am^ericanism  of  the  brief  essays  which  make  up  "  The  New 
World  and  the  New  Book  "  is  somewhat  aggressive,  perhaps  some- 
what self-conscious ;  but  it  goes  far  to  justify  itself  in  the  keenness  of 
its  criticism,  the  skill  of  its  literary  thrust  and  parry,  and  the  freshness 
and  zest  of  its  spirit.  Of  Miss  Eepplier's  "  Points  of  View  "  one  may 
catch  something  of  Mr.  Higginson's  aggressiveness  and  ask  who  but 
an  American  woman  could  have  written  these  fascinating  chapters  ? 
Their  nimbleness  of  wit,  their  lightness  of  touch,  their  easy  tenure  of 
wide  literary  knowledge,  their  good  sense  and  sanity,  give  them  a 
tonic  quality  of  refreshment  to  the  jaded  victim  of  many  cults  and 
fads. 

Mr.  Kennan's  "Siberia  and  the  Exile  System,"  read  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  during  its  publication  by  chapters  in  the  "  Century  Maga- 
zine," has  a  paramount  interest  aside  from  the  question  of  its  value 
as  literature.  A  century  hence,  when  the  state  of  things  described  by 
Mr.  Kennan  shall  have  passed  away  as  completely  as  the  miseries  of 
the  Old  Eegime  were  swept  out  of  France  b}^  the  whirlwind  of  the 
Eevolutron,  this  work  may  be  read  with  the  interest  with  which  we 
now  read  Young's  "  Travels  In  France." 

Much  might  be  added  concerning  the  cheap,  unsound,  and  inferior 
books  of  the  year,  of  which  there  have  been  many.  But  time  may  be 
trusted  to  dispose  of  the  chaff;  it  is  the  wheat  that  is  significant. 
If  great  books  are  not  being  written  by  Americans  at  this  moment  it 
is  clear  from  even  a  brief  and  inadequate  survey  that  good  books  are 
more  numerous  than  ever  before  in  our  literary  history ;  and  the  good 
book  predicts  the  great  book. 

Hamilton  Weight  Mabie. 


THE  SUPPEESSIOiSr  OF  LOTTERIES  BY  TAXATION. 

The  Postmaster-General  in  his  Annual  Eeport  says  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Lottery  Companies  has  been  practically  driven  out  of  the 
mails  If  this  is  true  the  fact  remains  that  the  Louisiana  Lottery  is 
still  alive  and  possesses  sufficient  vigor  to  divide  both  political  parties 
in  the  State,  if  not  to  control  both.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  in- 
quire whether  there  is  any  other  weapon  in  the  Federal  arsenal  by 
which  this  evil  may  be  reached. 

The  questions  I  propose  to  consider  are  two  in  number,  viz. :  (1) 
Has  Congress  the  power  to  tax  lotteries  and  lottery  dealers?  (2)  Has 
Congress  the  power  to  impose  a  tax  obviously  intended  to  destroy  the 
article  or  vocation  taxed?  If  Congress  has  done  both  of  these  things 
within  a  recent  period,  and  is  doing  one  of  them  now,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  it  may,  if  it  chooses,  put  a  tax  amounting  to  prohibition 
on  lotteries  and  lottery  dealers.  To  answer  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions a  transcript  of  the  laws  taxing  lotteries,  which  were  passed  and 
enforced  during  the  war  and  the  years  immediately  following,  will 
best  serve  our  purpose. 

June  30,  1864,  Congress  passed  an  act  to  establish  a  system  of  in- 
ternal revenue.  Taxes  were  imposed  on  liquors  and  tobacco,  on  man- 
ufactures, on  trades  and  occupations,  on  gross  receipts,  on  sales,  on 
income,  on  various  articles  of  luxury,  on  legacies  and  successions,  and 
on  banks,  and  a  stamp  tax  of  large  and  diverse  character  was  included. 
Under  the  head  of  special  taxes  lottery  ticket  dealers  were  required  to 
pay  one  hundred  dollars  per  year.  Nobody  could  do  business  with- 
out paying  this  tax.  The  clause  in  the  act  relating  to  this  subject 
was  the  following : 

"  Six.  Lottery  ticket  dealers  shall  pay  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  license. 
Every  person,  association,  firm,  or  corporation  who  shall  make,  soil,  or  offer  to 
sell  lottery  tickets  or  fractional  parts  thereof,  or  any  token,  certificate,  or  device 
representing  or  intended  to  represent  a  lottery  ticket  or  any  fractional  part  there- 
of, or  any  policy  of  numbers  in  any  lottery,  or  shall  manage  any  lottery,  or  pro- 
pose schemes  of  lotl<ii-ies,  or  superintend  the  drawing-  of  any  lottery,  shall  be 
deemed  a  lottery  ticket  dealer  \mder  this  act." 

Although  the  word  li(;cnso  was  used  in  the  foregoing  clause,  an 
other  section  declared  that  nothing  contained    in  the  act  should  be 
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construed  to  authorize  the  carrying  on  of  any  trade  in  a  State,  which 
trade  was  prohibited  by  the  laws  thereof.  The  same  act  imposed  a 
tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of  lotteries  in  the  following  sections: 

"  Sec.  111.  That  every  individual,  partnership,  firm,  and  association,  being 
proprietors,  managei*s,  or  agents  of  lotteries,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  five  per  centum 
on  the  gross  amount  of  the  receipts  from  the  said  business;  and  all  persons  mak- 
ing such  sales  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  first  day  of  each  and  every  month, 
make  and  render  a  list  or  return,  in  duplicate  to  the  assistant  assessor  of  the 
gross  amount  of  such  sales,  made  as  aforesaid,  with  the  amount  of  dut}^  which 
has  accrued  or  should  accrue  thereon;  which  list  shall  have  annexed  thereto  a 
declaration  under  oath  or  affirmation,  in  such  form  and  signed  by  such  officer, 
agent  or  clerk,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
that  the  same  is  true  and  correct  and  that  the  said  proprietors,  managers,  and 
agents  shall,  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  each  and  every  month,  as  afore- 
said, pay  the  Collector  or  Deputy  Collector  of  the  proper  district  the  amount  of 
the  duty  or  tax  as  aforesaid,  and  in  default  of  making  such  lists  or  returns,  the 
said  proprietors,  managers,  and  agents  and  all  other  persons  making  such  sales, 
shall  be  subject  to  and  pay  a,  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars,  besides  the  addi- 
tions, penalties,  and  forfeitures  in  other  cases  provided  ;  and  the  said  proprietors, 
managers  and  agents,  shall,  in  default  of  paying  the  said  duty  or  tax  at  the  time 
herein  required,  be  subject  to  and  pay  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  be 
imprisoned  Hot  exceeding  one  year.  In  all  cases  of  delinquency  in  making  said 
list,  return  or  payment,  the  assessments  and  collections  shall  be  made  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  relation  to  manufactures,  arti- 
cles, and  products  :  provided,  that  the  managers  of  any  Sanitary  Fair,  or  of  any 
charitable,  benevolent,  or  religious  association,  may  apply  to  the  Collector  of  the 
district  and  present  to  him  proof  that  the  proceeds  of  any  contemplated  lottery, 
raffie,  or  gift  enterprise  will  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  sick  and  woun/ded  soldiers, 
or  to  some  other  charitable  use,  and  thereupon  the  commissioner  shall  grant  a 
permit  to  hold  such  lottery,  raffle,  or  gift  enterprise,  and  the  said  Sanitary  Fair, 
or  charitable  or  benevolent  association,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  charge,  whether 
from  tax  or  license,  in  respect  of  such  lottery,  raffles,  or  gift  enterprise:  provided 
further,  that  nothing  in  this  Section  contained  shall  be  construed  to  legalize  any 
lottery. 

"  Sec.  112.  That  each  lottery  ticket,  or  certificate  supplemental  thereto,  shall 
be  legibly  stamped  at  the  time  of  sale  with  the  name  of  the  vendor  and  the  date 
of  such  sale,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  vendor  of  each  lot- 
tery ticket  or  certificates  supplementary  thereto  sold  without  being  first  stamped 
as  aforesaid. 

"Sec.  113.  That  in  addition  to  all  other  penalties  and  forfeitures  now  imposed 
by  law  for  the  evasion  of  license  fees  or  other  taxes  upon  the  lottery  business, 
any  person  who  shall  hereafter  sell  or  dispose  of  any  lottery  ticket  or  certificate 
supplementary  thereto,  or  any  device  in  the  nature  thereof,  without  having  first 
duly  obtained  a  license,  as  herein  before  mentioned,  shall  incur  a  penalty  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  offence  ;  and  any  person  who  shall  pur- 
chase, obtain,  or  receive  any  lottery  ticket,  or  any  policy  of  numbers,  tokens., 
certificate,  wager  or  device,  representing  or  intended  to  represent  a  lottery  ticket, 
or  fractional  part  thereof,  from  any  person  not  having  a  license  to  deal  in  lottery 
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tickets,  as  provided  by  law,  may  recover  from  such  person  of  whom  tlie  same  was 
purchased,  obtained,  or  received,  at  anytime;  within  three  years  thereafter,  be- 
fore any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  a  sum  equal  to  twice  tlie  amount  paid  for 
the  same,  with  just  and  legal  costs," 

The  next  enactment  on  this  subject  was  in  tlic  Act  of  March  8, 

1865,  viz. : 

"Sec.  13.  That  all  persons  and  every  person  who  shall  engage  or  be  con- 
cerned in  the  business  of  a  lottery  dealer  without  having  first  obtained  a  license 
so  to  do,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury',  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollar's,  to  be 
assessed  by  the  assessor  of  the  proper  district,  and  collected  as  assessed  taxes  are 
collected,  subject  nevertheless,  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  erroneous  as- 
sessments, and  shall,  on  conviction  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  suffer 
imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  a  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
And  it  shall  be  tiie  duty  of  all  managers  and  proprietors,  and  their  agents,  to 
keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  just  and  true  books  of  account  wherein  all  their  trans- 
actions shall  be  plainly  and  legibly  set  forth,  which  books  of  account  shall,  at  all 
reasonable  times  and  hours  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  assessor,  assistant 
assessor,  revenue  agent,  and  inspector  of  the  proper  district ;  and  any  m.anager, 
proprietor,  agent,  or  vendor  under  this  Act,  who  shall  refuse  or  prohibit  such  in- 
spection of  his  or  their  books,  as  aforesaid,  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  or  suffer  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year  for 
every  such  offense.  ' 

This  was  followed  in  1868  (Act  of  July  13)  by  another  which 
requires  the  managers  of  lotteries  to  give  bonds  for  the  payment  of 
the  tax  on  the  gross  receipts,  viz. : 

"Lottery  ticket  dealers  shall  pa3^  one  hundred  dollars.  Eveiy  person,  asso- 
ciation, firm,  or  corporation,  who  shall  make,  sell,  or  ofter  to  sell  lottery  tickets  or 
fractional  parts  thereof,  or  any  token,  certificate,  or  device  representing  or  intend- 
ing to  represent  a  lottery  ticket  or  any  fractional  part  thereof,  or  any  policy  of 
numbers  in  any  lottery,  or  shall  manage  any  lottery,  or  prepare  schemes  of  lot- 
teries or  superintend  the  drawing  of  any  lottery,  sliall  be  deemed  a  Jotterj^  ticket 
dealer  ;  provided,  that  the  managers  of  any  lottery  sliall  give  bond  in  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars  that  the  person  paying  such  tax  shall  not  sell  any  ticket 
or  supplementary  ticket  of  such  lottery  which  has  not  been  duly  stamped  accord- 
ing to  law  and  that  he  will  pay  the  tax  imposed  by  the  law  upon  the  gross  receipts 
of  his  sales," 

The  report  of  the  special  commissioner  of  the  Revenue  for  1868 
shows  the  amount  of  money  collected  from  the  two  kinds  of  lottery 
taxes  for  the  years  1865-1868  incJusive,  viz.: 

Year.  Licenses.  Gross  Receipts.  Total. 

ISO.-) $43,480       $30,249  p2,T2d 

18GG 54,427        78,072  132,499 

1S67 77,(580        74,484  152,179 

1868 70,010        05,127  135,137 

Total $245,603       $240,932       $492,535 
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We  will  now  inquire  whether  Congress  has  power  to  impose  a  tax 
obviously  intended  to  destroy  the  article  or  vocation  taxed.  This 
power  was  quite  recently  invoked  to  crusii  out  a  perfectly  lawful  and 
useful  industr}',  namely :  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine.  A  glance 
at  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  2,  1886,  and  a  reference  to  the 
debates  preceding  it  will  convince  any  impartial  reader  that  revenue 
was  not  the  moving  consideration  when  the  oleomargarine  lav/  was 
passed.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  report  of  that 
year  said  that  the  existing  surplus  taxation  was  $125,000,000  per 
year.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue  in  his  report  for  1887 
dealt  with  this  subject  at  considerable  length  and  showed  conclusively 
that  the  object  of  the  measure,  as  first  introduced,  was  the  prohibition 
of  the  article  by  means  of  the  taxing  power,  but  that  the  reduction  of 
the  tax  to  two  cents  per  pound  had  left  the  industry  a  chance  for  its 
life.  The  oleom_argarine  act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  chem- 
ists and  microscopists  to  analyze  all  substances  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  butter  that  mic^ht  be  submitted  to  them  bv  the  revenue  officers  in 
contested  cases.  One  hundred  and  thirty-one  samples  of  bad  stuff 
had  been  analyzed  at  that  time,  of  which  only  21  were  oleomargarine. 
The  remaining  110  proved  to  be  butter.  "It  is  true,"  said  the  com- 
missioner, "  that  many  of  these  samples  were  found  to  be  mixtures  of 
butter-fat  with  chemicals  intended  for  the  most  part  to  destroy  ran- 
cidity and  to  make  that  which  was  old  and  stale  appear  new  and 
fresh,  but  as  the  only  fat  employed  was  butter-fat,  this  office  was 
compelled  to  decide  that  the  article  was  not  oleomargarine."  Very 
vexing  regulations  were  put  in  the  law  fixing  the  nu-mber  of  pounds 
that  might  be  sold  in  one  package,  the  material  of  which  the  packages 
should  be  made,  and  requiring  manufacturers,  wholesale  dealers,  and 
retail  dealers  to  take  out  licenses  before  doing  business,  all  intended 
to  render  the  trade  unprofitable.  This  law,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is 
still  in  force.  The  Government  collected  $786,000  from  oleomarga- 
rine in  the  fiscal  year  1890. 

This  is  a  case  where  the  Government  was  besought  to  tax  out  of 
existence  a  trade  that  was  not  immoral  and  was  in  fact  less  injurious 
to  health  than  the  competing  trade  in  whose  interest  the  tax  was  im- 
posed. Another  vocation  against  which  no  charge  of  immorality  has 
ever  been  brought  is  that  of  issuing  State  bank  notes,  yet  this  was 
deliberately  and  intentionally  taxed  out  of  existence  by  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  March  8,  1865,  in  these  words: 

"Src.  6.    That  evar^'-  national  banking"  association,  State  bank,  or  State 
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banking  association  sliail  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  notes  of 
any  State  bank  or  State  banking  association,  paid  out  by  them  after  the  first  day 
of  July,  1866." 

This  was  re-enacted  and  its  scope  somewhat  enlarged  in  the  Act  of 
July  18,  1866.  The  measure  was  offered  in  the  House,  February  17, 
1865,  by  the  Hon.  James  F.  Wilson  of  Iowa,  as  an  amendment  to  the  in- 
ternal revenue  bill  of  that  year.  It  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Hooper 
of  Massachusetts  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  a  few  days  earlier  and 
rejected,  the  tax  being  fixed  by  him  at  six  per  cent.  Mr.  Wilson 
avowed  that  his  purpose  was  to  drive  out  the  State  bank  notes,  and  he 
claimed  it  as  a  merit  that  his  amendment  would  give  those  banks  ample 
time  to  prepare  for  the  solemn  change.  His  amendment  was  adopted 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  by  a  vote  64  to  62.  When  the  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  were  reported  to  the 
House  a  vote  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  on  this  one,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  by  68  to  67.  Mr.  Brooks  of  New  York  moved  a  reconsid- 
eration, saying  that  he  had  voted  in  the  affirmative  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Washburne  of  Illinois  moved  to  lay  Mr.  Brooks's  motion  en  the 
table,  and  on  the  latter  motion  the  vote  stood  71  to  71.  The  Speaker 
then  gave  the  casting  vote,  by  which  Mr.  Washburne's  motion  pre- 
vailed. There  was  a  long  debate  on  this  section  in  the  Senate,  in 
which  both  its  supporters  and  its  opponents  agreed  that  the  object  of 
it  was  to  kill  all  State  bank  notes.  The  Committee  on  Finance 
recommended  that  the  section  be  stricken  out,  but  the  Senate  voted 
by  22  to  20  to  retain  it.  We  all  know  that  this  portion  of  the  act  of 
March  8,  1865,  did  have  the  intended  effect,  and  that  it  remains  in 
force  to  the  present  time. 

The  notes,  or  scrip  of  towns,  cities,  and  municipal  corporations,  in 
so  far  as  they  were  designed  or  used  as  a  circulating  medium,  were 
taxed  out  of  existence  by  a  subsequent  law,  that  of  March  26,  1867: 

**  Sec.  2,  That  every  national  banking  association,  State  bank,  or  banker,  cr 
association,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  notes  of  any 
town,  city,  or  municipal  corporation  paid  out  by  them  after  the  first  day  of  Maj', 
1S67,  to  be  collected  in  tlie  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  tax  on  the  notes  of 
state  banks  is  collected." 

This  section  was  added,  upon  the  motion  of  Senator  Sherman,  to  a 
House  bill  to  exempt  wrapping  paper  from  internal  tax.  Mr.  Sher- 
man presented  to  the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Comjitroller  of  the 
Currency  dated  March  21,  1867,  saying  that  the  cities  of  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  and  New  Orleans  were  flooded  with  "  shinplasters,"  issued 
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by  the  city  authorities,  payable  to  bearer,  circulating  as  money.  *'  I 
do  not  know  of  any  way,"  said  the  Comptroller,  "to  prevent  their 
issue  and  circnlation  except  by  taxation,  and  I  suggest  whether  the 
subject  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a  special  amendment 
to  the  act  in  order  to  reach  the  case."  The  amendment  proposed  by 
Mr.  Sherman  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  concurred  in  by  the  House, 
and  it  continues  in  force  at  the  present  time. 

The  Act  imposing  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  notes  of  State 
banks  was  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Veazie 
bank  v.  Fenno  (8  Wall.  533),  and  its  constitutionality  affirmed.  The 
opinion  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Chase  who  said  inter  alia  : 

*'  It  is  irxsisted,  however,  that  the  tax  in  the  case  before  us  is  excessive  and  so 
excessive  as  to  indicate  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  destroy  the  franchise 
of  the  bank,  and  is  therefore  beyond  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress. 

*'  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  judicial  cannot  prescribe  to  the  legislative 
department  of  the  Government  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  its  acknowledged 
powers.  The  power  to  tax  may  be  exercised  oppressively  upon  persons,  but  the 
responsibility  of  the  legislature  is  not  to  the  Courts  but  to  the  people  by  whom 
its  members  are  elected.  So  if  a  particular  tax  bears  heavily  upon  a  corpora- 
tion, or  a  class  of  corporations,  it  cannot,  for  that  reason  only,  be  pronounced  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution." 

Subsequently  the  same  court  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the 
ten-per-cent  tax  on  the  circulating  notes  of  municipal  corporations,  in 
the  case  of  Merchants^  National  Bank  of  Little  Bock  v.  United  States. 

Congressman  Little  ,of  New  York  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  to  tax  lotteries.  It  requires  all  lottery  com- 
panies, and  dealers  in  lottery  tickets,  to  take  out  licenses  at  $100  each, 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  $5,000  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two 
years,  or  both.  It  also  imposes  a  stamp  tax  of  seventy-five  per  cent  on 
the  face  value  of  all  tickets  or  receipts.  This,  I  should  say,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  kill  all  lotteries,  since  the  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent 
would  probably  be  swallowed  up  in  expenses.  It  would  be  well  to 
add  a  clause  like  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  111,  quoted  above, 
that  nothing  contained  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  to  legalize  any 
lotter3^  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Little's  bill,  or  something  equivalent, 
may  soon  pass. 

Horace  White. 


ESTIMATES   OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Reminiscences  and  Travel.— The  new  edition  of  The  Reminiscences 
and  Recollections  of  Captain  Gronow  (London,  Nimmo  ;  New  York,  Scrib- 
ner's)  is  beautifully  printed  and  contains  several  features  which  have  been 
in  no  previous  edition.  There  is  a  very  full  index  to  each  of  the  two  volumes, 
which  makes  them  of  greatly  increased  value,  as  one  may  more  readily  find 
the  allusions  to  historic  personages.  Thirty-two  unique  illustrations  from 
contemporary  sources  have  been  made  by  Joseph  Grego,  and  are  colored  by 
hand.  They  represent  the  social  lions  of  the  day  in  London  and  Paris. 
These  reminiscences,  which  have  been  famous  for  a  generation,  are  among 
the  most  delightful  and  unstudied  records  ever  set  down  by  a  man  of  the 
world.  Most  of  the  prominent  figures  in  the  social  and  jjolitical  life  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  from  1810  to  1860,  appear  in  these  pages  as  they  were  known 
personally  by  Captain  Gronow.  He  gives  much  of  the  idle  gossip  and  some 
of  the  scandal  of  the  day,  but  is  generally  most  discreet  and  charitable  in 
telling  of  the  foibles  of  distinguished  people. Recollections  of  a  far  differ- 
ent sort  are  collected  in  Barracks,  Bivouacs,  and  Battles  (Macmillan)  by 
Archibald  Forbes.  There  is  nothing  but  the  title  and  their  common  author 
to  bring  them  together,  as  they  represent  fiction,  narrative,  historical  remi- 
niscence, and  a  touch  of  a  grievance.  They  have  much  to  do  with  the  British 
soldier,  both  in  fiction  and  fact,  and  the  background  of  them  is  in  many 
lands.  Brave  deeds,  narrow  escapes,  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry  are  their  woof. 
The  style  is  that  stirring,  vigorous,  and  roughly  picturesque  English  which 
made  Archibald  Forbes  the  greatest  war  correspondent  of  his  generation. 
Among  these  chapters  the  one  entitled  "  Bill  Beresford  and  his  Victoria 
Cross  ■'  is  an  admu'able  account  of  a  famous  episode  in  the  Zulu  campaign. 
Theodore  Child  had  no  thouglit  of  adventure  in  his  travels  while  collect- 
ing materials  for  his  book  on  The  i^panish-American  Republics  (Harper's). 
His  aim  was  to  see  things  as  they  are,  politically,  commercially,  socially,  and 
"  in  short,  to  make  a  modern  report  of  the  progress  of  civilization  south  of 
the  Equator."  The  five  republics  of  Chili,  Peru,  the  Argentine,  Paraguay, 
and  Uruguay  were  visited  by  him.  He  has  pictured  the  sudden  changes  from 
savagery  to  civilization,  the  strange  mixture  of  the  most  advanced  modern 
inventions  with  the  devices  of  primitive  man,  and  the  clashing  of  diverse 
races — Anglo-Saxon  spirit  of  enterprise  with  Spanish  love  of  ease.  The  beau- 
tiful illustrations  v/hich  appeared  with  these  articles  in  Harpefs  Magazine 
are  reproduced  in  the  book,  and  a  chapter  has  been  added  which  summarizes 
the  stirring  political  events  in  Chili  and  the  Argentine  since  1890,  when  the 
articles  were  written.  The  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  a  curious  region,  where  some  of  tlie  political  methods  of  the  United  States 
are  being  strangely  imitated  by  a  people  alien  to  our  ideas. 

Essays.— In  &iort  studies  in  Literature  (Dodd)  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie 
has  given  varied  expression  to  the  fundamental  idea  that  literature  is  an 
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artistic  expression  of  life;  that  its  primary  impulseo  are  found  in  experience; 
end  that,  as  life  is  exhaustless  and  forever  renews  itself,  literature  will  also 
forever  renew  "its  freshness,  its  power,  and  its  beauty,"  Upon  this  thesis 
he  has  thrown  many  side-lights  by  brief  studies  of  the  various  forms  of  liter- 
ature, such  as  Hebrew  and  English  poetry,  folk-lore,  the  epic,  the  drama,  the 
novel,  and  criticism.  Mr.  Mabie  avowedly  takes  the  attitude  of  interpreta- 
tion rather  than  that  of  comparative  criticism. Brander  Matthews  has 

gathered  in  a  single  volume  The  Dramatic  Es.'iays  of  Charles  Lamh  (Dodd), 
chosen  from  all  his  published  works  and  arranged  by  the  editor,  with  a  brief 
introductory  essay  in  v/hich  he  expresses  his  warmest  admiration  for  Lamb  as 
a  dramatic  critic.  He  believes  that  "  there  are  two  grand  portrait  galleries 
of  the  British  theatre,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  the  more  artful  a 
painter  of  players — Colley  Gibber  or  Charles  Lamb." /Studies  in  the  Wag- 
nerian Drama  (Harper)  by  Henry  Edward  Krehbiei,  the  sLceomplished  musi- 
cal critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune^  contains  an  introductory  chapter  on 
Wagner  as  a  Regenerator  of  the  Lyric  Drama,  whose  aim  was  to  make  of  the 
opera  a  form  of  theatrical  entertainment  in  which  "  poetry,  music,  panto- 
mime, painting,  and  the  plastic  arts  were  to  co-operate  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
dependence,  or  better,  perhaps,  interdependence ;" — 8.nd  four  other  chapters 
analyzing  his  great  works,  "  Tristan,"  "  The  Meistersinger,"  "  The  Ring  of  the 
Nibelungen,"  and  "Parsifal."  These  are  sympathetic  interpretations  of  the 
spirit  of  the  operas,  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  want  to  hear  them 

right. A  book  of  unusual  significance  and  value  is  Robert  Archey  Woods' 

English  Social  Movements  (Scribner),  in  which  is  clearly  set  forth,  for  the 
first  time  in  a  single  volume,  those  remarkable  m,anifestations  of  the  past 
ten  years  which  have  been  forming  into  a,  coherent  body  the  great  social 
democracy  of  England.  Mr.  Woods  writes  from  adequate  knowledge  gained 
by  a  residence  at  Toynbee  Hall,  and  by  visits  to  leading  English  and  Scotch 
cities  where  he  met  the  leaders  in  these  various  movements.  The  notable 
thing  is  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  initiative  and  inspiration  of  these  move- 
ments have  come  from  men  of  education  and  high  social  position.  Among 
those  described  are  the  Socialist  Leagues,  the  Labor  Federation,  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  University  Extension,  and  practical  charities  organized 

by  the  churches. From  the  German  of  Ewald  Fliigel  has  been  translated 

by  Jessica  G.  Tyler  the  former's  essay  on  Thomas  CarlyWs  Moral  and  Relig- 
ious Development  (M.  L.  Holbrook).  The  key  of  it  is  Carlyle's  often-quoted 
exhortation:  "Love  not  Pleasure,  Jove  God!  This  is  the  Everlasting  Yea, 
wherein  all  contradiction  is  solved." 

Fiction. — Among  recent  works  of  fiction  The  Little  Minister  (Lovell)  by 
J.  M.  Barrie  is  exquisitely  finished  in  detail,  though  failing  of  complete  suc- 
cess as  a  novel  with  unity  and  cumulative  effect.  The  sketches  of  minor 
characters  (many  of  whom  have  appeared  before  in  "A  Window  in  Thrums  ") 
a.re  very  real,  and  full  of  odd  humor.  For  the  time  the  reader  and  author 
(as  well  as  the  creatures  of  his  fancy)  are  unconscious  of  any  other  world 
than  the  little  Scotch  village.  With  this  acute  insight  goes  a  power  of  liter- 
ary expression,  rich  and  original,  and  touched  with  poetic  imagery. In 

Huckleberries  (Houghton)  Rose  Terry  Cooke  collects  a  volume  of  short  stud- 
ies of  New  England  character,  which  (like  Miss  Jewett  and  Miss  Wilkins)  she 
never  tires  of  putting  in  fiction.    Since  the  days  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Old  Town 
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Folks  "  this  minute  study  of  provincial  character  has  been  pursued  by  writ- 
inj^  women,  until  there  is  hardly  a  county  in  New  Eng'  nd  which  has  failed 
of  its  special  novelist.  They  still  read  these  tales  up  there  with  avidity;  it 
is  the  food  of  that  sort  of  vanity  which  likes  to  contemplate  its  own  ploto- 
graph. Tke  Lady  of  Fort  ^t.  John  (Houghton)  is  a  picturesque  histori- 
cal romance  of  Acadia,  by  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood. A  novel  which  is 

attracting  renewed  interest,  although  fii'st  issued  in  1890,  is  TJie  Chevalitr 
of  Pensieri-  Va7n\  by  Henry  B.  Fuller,  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  book  with  a  curious 
history— first  published  in  Chicago,  then  taken  up  by  a  Boston  publisher, 
and  much  praised  by  Boston  literary  men,  including  Lowell  and  Norton; 
and  now  reset  by  De  Vinne  and  issued  by  The  Century  Co.  It  has  found 
its  way  slowly  to  the  select  audience  which  likes  the  writing  of  a  cultivated 
man.  Here,  in  an  age  of  hurry  and  sensationalism,  are  leisurely  wanderings 
amid  the  beauties  of  Italy.  The  Chevalier  is  a  modern  knight  and  dilettante. 
He  has  a  little  knowledge  of  a  great  many  things,  and  pursues  knowledge 
not  for  gain,  but  for  pleasure.  The  story  (which  has  no  plot)  is  told  in  a 
charming,  limpid  style,  with  occasionally  an  affectation  of  simplicity  which 
overshoots  the  mark.     It  will  perhaps  become    a  fad,  and  easily  slide  oft 

those  for  whom  it  is  net  intended. A  very  different  product  of  Chicago 

is  With  Edge  Tools  (McClurg),  by  Hobart  Chatfield  Taylor,  who  submits  his 
native  city  to  the  criticism  of  New  York,  and  shows  her  a  little  behind  in  the 
conventions,  but  far  enough  ahead  in  tlie  moralities.  Some  of  the  discus- 
sions between  representatives  of  Puritanism  and  European  refinements  are 
more  amusing  than  impressive.  The  book  as  a  whole  reveals  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  "  the  world  "  than  of  human  nature,  of  people  in  crowds  rather  than 

of  individuals. Ellen  Olney  Kirk  endeavors  to  picture  New  York  society 

in  Ciphers  (Houghton),  introducing  men  and  women  Avho  never  existed 
outside  of  melodramatic  fiction.  The  story  might  as  well  be  set  in  Phila- 
delphia or  San  Francisco.    Gfvant  its  characters,  however,  and  there  is  enough 

of  sentiment  in  it  to  interest  readers  who  like  what  is  emotional. George 

MacDonald,  after  a  long  silence,  has  published  The  Flight  of  the  Shadow 
(D.  Appleton).     It  is  a  mysterious  tale,  written  with  expressive  and  felicitous 

phrases,  and  has  little  to  do  with  reality  of  any  kind. la  Biseayne  Bay 

(Dodd),  by  Caroline  Washburn  Rockwood,  is  a  slight  and  unimportant  tale, 
which  contains  some  good  descriptions  of  the  southernmost  coast  of  Florida, 
the  remnant  of  the  Seminoles,  the  edges  of  the  Everglades,  Key  West,  etc.,  a 
region  which  has  been  fully  pictured  in  fiction  by  Kirk  Munroe.     There  are 

many  excellent  illustrations  from  photographs  by  Thomas  A.  Hine. Among 

new  editions,  Mrs.  GaskelFs  Cranford  (Macmillan),  with  Hugh  Thomson's 
illu.strations,  is  notable.     A  favorite  classic  has  for  the  first  time  found  its 

true  interpreter  in  })ictures. In  a  sumptuous  setting  is  the  new  edition  of 

Irving's  AlJiamhra  (Putnam),  printed  from  new  plates,  bound  in  white  cloth, 
stamped  wnth  Moorish  designs,  and  each  page  printed  in  a  red  and  gold- 
Moorish  border.     There  are  thirty-one  full-page  photogravures  from  recent 

photographs  of  the  Alhambra. For  the  use  of  studenis,  Fred  N.  Scott  has 

prepared  an  edition  of  Johnson's  Rasselas  (Leach),  with  explanatory  notes, 
and   brief  essays  on  Johnson's  life,  methods  of  study,  and   the  souicec  of 

inform.'ition    about    Rasselas. The   winter    season   has    produced   many 

children's  books,  and  it  is  gratifying  to   notice  that  the  best  talent  occa- 
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sionally  employs  itself  in  writing  them.  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  Among 
the  Camps  (Scribner)  is  an  example  of  excellent  story-telling  for  young- 
folks — romantic,   interesting,     and    v/holesome. John    Kendrick   Bangs's 

Tidciledi/wink  Tales  (R.  H.  Russell  &  Son)  is  for  young  children  who 
will  delight  in  the  odd  fancies,  grotesque  names,  and   happy  rhymes.     It 

is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Charles  Howard  Johnson. To  interest  older 

children  in  the  classics  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church  has  told  in  simple  prose 
The  Story  of  the  Iliad  and  The  Story  of  the  Odyssey  (Macmillan).  The  books 
are  appropriately  illustrated  with  tinted  plates  after  Flaxman. 

MiscellajNTEOUS. — Mrs.  Oliphant  has  written  in  the  most  reverent  spirit  a 
volume  about  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City:  its  History  and  Hope  (Macmillan). 
She  has  no  faith  in  the  New  Criticism,  and  has  written  this  iiarrative  with 
a  full  acceptance  of  the  Biblical  writers.  Her  history  begins  with  the  house 
of  I>avid  and  ends  with  Christ,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  narrative, 
with  vivid  descriptions  of  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land,  founded  on  Mrs.  Oliphant's 

recent  travels  there. The  History,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Heraldry 

(Macmillan),  by  P.  Edward  Hulme,  traces  the  development  of  heraldic 
symbols,  from  the  devices  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  the  totems  of  North- 
American  Indians.  There  are  interesting  chapters  on  crests,  mottoes,  royal 
standards,  and  national  flags. 
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George  Fra.nklin  Edmunds  {Perils  of  Our  National  Elections)  was 
born  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  in  1828.  He  began  to  practise  law  in  1849.  In  1851 
he  moved  to  Burlington.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  from 
1854  to  1859,  for  three  of  these  years  acting  as  Speaker.  In  1861-62  he  was 
President  jj^-o  tempore  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  served  for  successive  terms  until  his  re- 
signation last  year,  and  was  during  the  administration  of  President  Arthur 
Vre^ulant  pro  tempore.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Electoral  Commission  in 
1876  and  is  the  originator  of  the  "Edmunds  Act''  for  tlie  suppression  of 
polygamy  in  Utah,  presented  to  Congress  in  1882,  and  of  a  similar  act  passed 
in  188T. 

Edward  J.  Phelps  {The  Choice  of  Presidential  Electors)  was  born  in 
Vermont  about  sixty-five  years  ago.  He  was  educated  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege. He  beg8.n  to  practise  law  in  New  York  City.  In  1857  he  moved  to  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  where  he  won  great  distinction  in  his  profession.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Democratic  pohtics  of  the  State  and  received  the  De- 
mocratic nomination  for  Governor  in  1880.  The  next  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  Kent  Professorship  of  Law  at  Yale,  which  he  has  held  ever  since,  with 
the  exception  of  his  term  of  service  as  Minister  to  England  under  President 
Cleveland. 

Warner  Miller  {The  Nicaragua  Canal  and  Commerce)  was  born  in 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1838.  Soon  after  his  graduation  from  Union  Col- 
lege, in  18G0,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  New  York  Cavalry  regiment,  served 
under  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  in  Shenandoah  Valley  and  was  promoted  to  a 
lieutenancy.  Receiving  an  honorable  discharge  he  went  to  Europe,  and  on 
his  return  entered  business  in  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  From  1874  to  1878  he  served 
in  the  State  Legislature.  In  1878  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  re-elected  in 
1880,  and  the  next  year  chosen  United  States  Senator,  his  term  expiring  in 
1887,     He  is  now  President  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Company. 

Captain  William  L.  Merry  {The  Nicaragua  Canal;  Its  Political  As- 
pects) was  for  several  years  President  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  commercial  development  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  both  the  United  States  and  South  America. 

Custimax  Kellogo  Datis  {Our  Lake  Commerce  and  Ways  to  the  Sea), 
born  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1838,  is  a  graduate  of  I*.Iichigan  University 
and  by  profession  a  lawyer.  He  entered  the  Minnesota  Legislature  in  1807, 
served  as  United  States  District  Attorney  for  :Minnesota  froui  18(58  to  1873, 
was  Governor  of  the  State  in  1874-75,  and  became  a  United  States  Senator  in 
1887  for  a  term  of  six  years.  He  has  devoted  himself  both  in  Congress  and 
in  private  life  to  the  study  of  commercial  problems. 

JoRX  N.  Irwin  {A  Great  Domain  hi/  Trrigation)  was  born  in  Ohio  about 
forty-five  years  ago.     After  graduating  from  Dartmouth  Coikgo  he  went 
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into  business  in  Keokuk,  la.,  where  he  has  since  taken  e.n  active  part  in  Re- 
publican politics.  He  was  made  Governor  of  Idaho  by  President  Arthur, 
has  been  Mayor  of  Keokulv,  and  is  now  Governor  of  Arizona. 

Fkaisx'IS  G.  Peabody  {The  German  Labor  Colonies),  on  graduating 
from  Harvard  College,  studied  for  the  Unitarian  ministry.  After  his  ordina- 
tion he  became  an  instructor  at  Harvard,  where  he  is  now  professor  of  social 
science.  He  has  also  been  for  several  years  a  preacher  to  the  University.  He 
has  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  questions  of  social  reform. 

Dr.  Albert  Shav/  {A  Year  of  General  Booth's  Worli)  was  born  in  south- 
ern Ohio  in  1857.  He  v/as  gTa,duated  from  Iowa  College  and  entered  lov/a 
journalism  in  1879,  and  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  meanwhile  taking  post-graduate  studies  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  From  1884  until  the  opening  of  1891  he  oc- 
cupied the  editorial  chair  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  except  for  a  year  and 
a  half  spent  in  Europe  and  the  Orient.  He  has  written  several  books  on 
economic  a;nd  social  subjects  and  numerous  articles  for  magazines.  He  estab- 
lished the  American  edition  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  in  1891. 

John  Jay  Kxox  {Bank  Circulation  and  Free  Coinage)  was  born  in  Knox- 
boro,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1828.  On  graduating  from  Hamilton  College, 
in  1849,  he  entered  a  bank  at  Vernon,  N".  Y.  In  1866  he  was  made  Deputy 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  in  1872  he  was  appointed  Comptroller  by 
President  Grant,  reappointed  by  President  Hayes  and  by  President  Arthur, 
and  in  1884  he  resigned  to  assume  the  Presidency  of  the  National  Bank  of  the 
Republic  in  New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  of  the  Clearing-House  Committee.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  "  History  of  the  Paper  Issues  of  the  United  States,"  an  account  of  "  The 
Coinage  Act  of  1873,"  and  numerous  financial  articles  contributed  to  cyclo- 
paedias and  periodicals. 

Colonel  Charles  William  Larned  {Is  Our  Military  Training  Ade- 
quate % )  was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military  A-cademy  at  West  Point 
in  1870,  and  joined  the  7th  Cavalry  in  Kansas  the  same  year.  He  was  with  his 
regiment  d  uring  the  reconstruction  period  of  1871-73,  took  part  with  Custer 
in  the  Stanley  expedition  of  1873  in  northern  Dakota,  and  participated  in 
the  engagement  with  Sitting  Bull,  August  14,  1873.  He  has  been  since  1876 
Professor  of  Topographical,  Technical,  and  Military  Drawing  at  West  Point, 
and  is  a  contributoi*  on  scientific  topics  to  periodicals. 

Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  {A  Year's  Literary  Production)  is  a  graduate 
of  Williams  College  and  of  the  Columbia  Law  School,  and  the  associate  editor 
with  Dr.  Lyman  Abbot  of  the  Christian  Union.  He  has  written  "  My  Study 
Fire,"  a  volume  of  literary  meditations;  "  Short  Studies  in  Literature,"  a  dis- 
cussion of  literature  as  a  universal  art;  "Under  the  Trees  and  Elsewhere,"  a 
collection  of  out-of-door  papers;  and  "  Norse  Stories  Retold  from  the  Eddas." 
He  also  lectures  occasionally  at  colleges  and  contributes  articles  to  magazines. 

Horace  White  {Suppression  of  Lotteries  by  Taxation)  was  born  in  Cole- 
brook,  N.  H.,  in  1834.  His  family  moved  soon  afterv/ard  to  Wisconsin.  He 
graduated  from  Beloit  College  in  1853.  He  was  connected  for  many  years 
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ing a  national  reputation  and  rapidly  increasing  sale. 

'  A  comparison  will  quickly  prove  the  great  superiority  of  Van  Houten's  Cocoa.  Take  no 
^sub-ititute.  Sold  in  one-eighth,  one-quarter,  one-half  and  me  pound  cans  by  all  grocers.  Pre- 
,  pared  only  by  the  inventors,  Van  Houten  &  ZoON,  Weesp,  Holland.  c  6. 


Entered  at  the  Post-Offlce  at  New  York  as  second-class  matter. 


^oram 
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